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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


The Hebrew Grammar of William Gesenius—originally 
published in 1813—has long been regarded as a standard 
work in Germany, and has been repeatedly re-edited, first 
by Rodiger and afterwards by Professor Kautzsch, with 
a view to keeping it abreast of the progress of scholarship. 
Various English translations of it have also appeared; but 
the original work has gained so considerably in value in the 
latest editions, thanks to the scholarly revision of Professor 
Kautzsch, that the time seemed to have come for a new 
translation of what is practically a new book. Moreover, 
no Hebrew Grammar exists in English combining in one 
volume a thorough treatment both of the accidence and 
of the syntax. The Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
accordingly arranged with the German publisher, Herr Vogel, 
of Leipzig, to issue such a translation, and entrusted the work 
to the late Rev. G. W. Collins (of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and Keble College, Oxford), with whom I was 
afterwards associated. His translation of the twenty-fifth 
edition (1889) was already approaching completion when a new 
edition of the German was announced as being in preparation, 
and the Delegates decided to await its publication in order 
that Professor Kautzsch’s latest improvements might be 
incorporated in the English translation. The new German 
edition, however, did not appear so soon as was expected, 
and in the meantime Mr. Collins died. The task of revising 
the translation, and of seeing it through the press, thus 
devolved upon me. Its accomplishment has been somewhat 
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vi Translator's Preface. 

delayed, partly by the intervention of other work, and partly 
owing to the numerous additions and improvements intro¬ 
duced by Professor Kautzsch into the twenty-sixth edition 
(1896), which of course had to be incorporated. With regard 
to the method pursued, the plan and arrangement of the 
original have been strictly followed, so that the references for 
sections and paragraphs correspond exactly in German and 
English. At the same time, every effort has been made 
to state the principles of the grammar in a form that would 
be clearly and readily apprehended by English students. 
The sheets have been submitted while in proof to the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, Dr. Driver, who has made 
numerous valuable suggestions as to translation. Some 
slight additions have occasionally been made—in no case, 
however, affecting the substance of Professor Kautzsch’s 
work — chiefly consisting of supplementary references to 
English works, or now and then completing a list of 
citations. These have been enclosed within brackets [] 
wherever it was possible to do so without too much com¬ 
plication. A few notes added by Mr. Collins have been 
marked with his initials, G.W. C. Some evident printers 
errors in the German have been tacitly corrected. It would 
be too much to hope that in so large a mass of details 
mistakes have been entirely avoided, but my endeavours 
to secure accuracy and uniformity have been very materially 
aided by the skill and experience of Mr. J. C. Pembrey, the 
oriental reader to the Clarendon Press. In conclusion, I wish 
to express my gratitude to Dr. Driver for his ever-ready help 
in all matters of difficulty, and for the encouragement I have 
received from him throughout a rather toilsome piece 
of work, 

A. E. COWLEY. 

Wadham College, Oxford. 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 
GERMAN EDITION. 


Between the appearance of the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
sixth editions of this Grammar 1 more than six years elapsed. 
During that period so many important works appeared on 
the textual criticism and exegesis of the Old Testament, 
as well as on the grammar of the Hebrew and other Semitic 
languages, that the editor again found abundant materials 
for amplifying and re-casting the work. ... 

For the Biblical text, constant use has been made of the 
critical editions of Dr. S. Baer: Jeremia , Lipsiae, 1890; Josua 
et Judices , 1891; Samuel , 1892; Reges , 1895. Warm praise 
is also due to the admirable edition of the Old Testament 
text by David Ginsburg (London, 1894, 2 vols.), based 
primarily on the earliest printed editions, — seven of the 
entire Bible, dated between 1488 and 1525, and thirteen 
of various parts, 1477-1525,—and containing a selection of 
readings from the LXX, Peshittd, Targums, and Vulgate. 
In the course of his work, the present writer has learnt to 
value this edition more and more. The critically revised 
text in the handsome series of ‘ Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament 2 ,’ published under the editorship of Prof. P. Haupt 
(Leipzig and Baltimore, 1893, &c.), has also been consulted 


1 The first edition appeared at Halle in 1813 (pp. 202, small 8vo); the next 
thirteen editions were issued by Gesenius himself; the fifteenth to the twenty-first 
(1845-1872) byE. Rodiger; the twenty-second to the twenty-fifth (1878-1889) 
by the present editor. 

’ Distinguishing the various documents of the Pentateuch and historical books 
by colours, and hence also called the * Polychrome Bible.’ The following parts 
have appeared: Job by Siegfried, 1893; I and II Samuel by Budde, Leviticus by 
Driver and White, 1894; Jeremiah by Comill, Joshua by Bennett, the Psalms 
by Wellhausen, Chronicles by Kittel, 1895; Genesis by Ball, Daniel by 
Kamphausen, 1896. 1 
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viii From the Preface to the German Edition . 

as occasion required. But this twenty-sixth edition has 
especially benefited by the systematic study of the Old 
Testament, undertaken with a view to the new translation 
of it, published by the editor in 1894 1 . Independently of 
the criticism of the text, this afforded opportunity for a much 
fuller notice of all striking forms, as well as for considerable 
additions to the examples in the Syntax. 

Among the works consulted on special grammatical 
questions, the first place must be assigned to those of 
De Lagarde, Barth, and Ed. Konig, cited on p. 231. Konig’s 
Lehrgebaude , starting with Hebrew, includes a comprehensive 
comparison of the other Semitic dialects, and is distinguished 
by an almost exhaustive presentation of the facts, as well as 
by the regard paid systematically to phonetic and philological 
principles. De Lagarde and Barth, embracing in their survey 
the entire system of Semitic noun-formation, suggest, inde¬ 
pendently of each other, such an abundance of new and 
important points of view, that the editor felt no little 
embarrassment in deciding on the extent of the changes 
required in §§ 81-86, 93 and 94. However, the consideration 
that, in spite of very remarkable agreement on fundamental 
questions, the two scholars often differ widely in details, 
and that the controversy on the subject (see the literature 
on p. 231) has led to no definite conclusions, finally left no 
doubt as to the course to be pursued. I have endeavoured 
in an excursus (§ 83. d) to give, as far as possible, an unbiassed 
statement of the principles followed by both scholars, and 
in § 84 sqq. have altered or omitted whatever has so far been 
proved to be certainly untenable. Though starting with 
grave doubts, I must admit that Barth’s fundamental prin¬ 
ciple— that all nouns may be referred to either perfect or 
imperfect stems—appears to me more and more to be correct 
and fruitful, although at the same time it is true that all 
nouns cannot now be traced to one or the other stem with 
the certainty claimed by the author in his Nominalbildung . 


1 Die heilige Schrift des Alien Testaments , Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894. Of the 
readings discussed in pp. 1 to 88 of the appendix to this translation, a considerable 
number have also been noticed in the Grammar. 
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From the Preface to the German Edition . ix 

Among smaller monographs the studies of Knudtzon, 
mentioned on p. 320, note, as also V. Baumann’s Hebraische 
Relativsdtze (see p. 466), Herner’s Syntax der Zahlworier 
(see p. 454), and Diehl’s Pronomen personate suffixum 2. und 
3. plur . des Hebriiischen, deserve special mention. The last- 
named Dissertation was available only from § 91 onwards. 
Besides these, abundant material is contained in the numerous 
discussions of grammatical and syntactical questions in 
Driver’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel 
(Oxford, 1890), and in the lists of the linguistic features of 
particular books in Driver’s Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament (sixth edition, Edinburgh, 1897), in Siegfried 
and Stade’s Hebraisches Worterbuch zum A . T (Leipzig, 1893), 
and last but not least in the greatly improved twelfth edition 
of Geseniu s' Handwor ter buck, edited by Frants Buhl, with the 
assistance of A. Socin and H. Zimmern, in 1895. The sparing 
use of such valuable works as Friedrich Delitzsch's Assyrische 
Grammatik (Berlin, 1889 1 ), P. Haupt’s Semitische Sprachlaute 
(see p. 27), &c., was due to the limitations necessarily imposed 
by a Grammar intended primarily for theological students 
in the widest sense of the term. At the same time, the 
greatest possible care has been taken to give a full account 
of the literature which has appeared since 1889. 

For notes and corrections relating to particular points, 
I have to thank Professors Budde (Strassburg), Dalman 
(Leipzig), Haupt (Baltimore), Kamphausen (Bonn), Ley 
(Kreuznach), G. Moore (Andover), Nestle (Ulm), Philippi 
(Rostock, in a review of the twenty-fifth edition in the 
TheologisckeLitteraturzeitung, 1890, no. 17), Praetorius (Halle), 
Stade (Giessen), and Messrs. S. Preiswerk, junior (Bdle), and 
Ziegert (Breslau); also for notes on a more considerable scale, 
Dr. Mayer-Lambert (Paris), Prof. Socin (Leipzig), and 
Prof. Strack (Berlin). The two last-mentioned scholars 
placed at my disposal their own copies of the twenty-fifth 
edition, containing numerous marginal annotations. Lastly, 
I must pay a tribute of gratitude to the cherished memory 
of my friend Prof. August Muller (Halle). The criticisms, 


1 English translation, Berlin and London (Williams and Norgate), 1889. 
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x From the Preface to the German Edition. 

which, according to the close of his review of the twenty-fifth 
edition, Prof. Muller intended for me, were found indicated 
in his private copy by lines and crosses of various colours. 
These led me in numerous cases to re-consider, and, I hope, 
also sometimes to improve the text. 

In the correction of the proofs of the twenty-sixth edition, 
my young colleague Mr. Steuernagel deserves my thanks 
for his unwearying and skilful help. 


The old complaint that reference to the Grammar was 
rendered difficult by the numerous subdivisions of the 
sections, has now been met by the addition of marginal 
letters. By this means the number of the section and one 
letter suffice for reference in nearly all cases. In very long 
sections (§§ 67, 7a, 75, 93, 112, 113, 117, 119,126,159) double 
letters had to be used (aa, bb, &c.) after the single alphabet 
was exhausted. At the same time, the old subdivisions had 
to be retained on account of the numerous references in 
existing commentaries, and in the four editions of the 
Exercise Book. 

Finally, the Paradigms (p. 536 sqq.) have been subjected to 
a very thorough revision for this edition. From Paradigm G 
onward forms not actually occurring have been enclosed 
within brackets. 

The principal abbreviations used are— ZD MG—Zeitschrift 
der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft: ZA W = Zeit¬ 
schrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (edited, since 
its commencement in 1881, by Prof. B. Stade, Giessen): 
ZDP V — Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastinavereins (edited, 
since 1878, by Prof. H. Guthe, Leipzig). 


E. KAUTZSCH. 
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HEBREW GRAMMAR 


INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. The Semitic Languages in General\ 

See Gesenius, Introduction to his Hebr. Handworterb ., 2nd to 10th editions; 

E. Kenan, Histoire gentrak et systime compart des langues simitiques , 3rd ed., 
Paris, 1863; B. Stade, Lehrb. der hebr. Gramm., Lpz. 1879, § 2 sqq*; E. Konig, 
Hist.-krii. Lehrgeb. der hebr. Spr., Lpz. 1881, § 3 ; H. Strack, * Einl. in das A. T./ 
in Zockler’s Handb. der theol. Wissenschaften , Nordl. 1883, i* 1 9 ° s qq* \ 4th ed. 
Munich, 1895; F. Hommel, Die semit. Volker u. Sprockets, Lpz. 1883, i. 1; Th. 

N old eke, article ‘Semitic Languages/ in the 9th ed. of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
in German with corrections and additions, Die semil. Sprachen, Lpz. 1887; W. Wright, 
Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages , Cambr. 1890. 
Much relating to the subject may also be found in Diestel’s Gesch. des A. T. in der 
christl. Kirche, Jena, 1869.—The material contained in inscriptions has been in 
process of collection since 1881 in the Paris Corpus Inscriptionum Semitic arum. 

1. The Hebrew language is one branch of a great family of lan- a 
guages in Western Asia which was indigenous in Palestine, Phoenicia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria, and Arabia, that is to say, in 
the countries extending from the Mediterranean to the other side of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, and from the Mountains of Armenia to the 
southern coast of Arabia. In early times, however, it spread from 
Arabia over Abyssinia, and by means of Phoenician colonies over many 
islands and sea boards of the Mediterranean, as for instance to the 
Carthaginian coast. No comprehensive designation is found in early 
times for the languages and nations of this family; the name Semites 
or Semitic languages (based upon the fact that according to Gen. 10, 

21 sqq. almost all nations speaking these languages are descended 
from Shem) is however now generally accepted and has accordingly 
been retained here \ 


1 From Shem are derived (Gen. 10, 21 sqq.) the Aramaean and Arab families 
as well as the Hebrews, but not the Canaanites (Phoenicians), who are traced 
back to Ham (w. 6. 15 sqq.), although their language belongs decidedly to what 
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[§I- 


b 2. The better known Semitic languages may be subdivided as 
follows:— 

I. The South Semitic or Arabic branch. To this belong, besides 

the classical literary language of the Arabs and the modern vulgar 
Arabic, the older southern Arabic preserved in the Sabaean inscriptions 
(less correctly called Himyaritic), and its offshoot, the Ge'ez or 
Ethiopic, in Abyssinia. *** 

II. The Middle Semitic or Canaanitish branch. To this belongs 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament with its descendants, the New 
Hebrew, as found especially in the Mishna (see below, § 3. 1) and 
Rabbinic; also Phoenician with Punic (in Carthage and its colonies) 
and the various remains of Canaanitish dialects preserved in names of 
places and persons, and in the inscription of Mesa*, king of Moab. 

c III. The North Semitic or Aramaic branch. The subdivisions 
of this are—(1) The Eastern Aramaic or Syriac, the literary language 
of the Christian Syrians. The religious books of the Mandaeans 
(Nasoraeans, Sabians, also called the disciples of St. John) represent 
a very debased offshoot of this. A Jewish modification of Syriac is 
to be seen in the language of the Babylonian Talmud. (2) The 
Western or Palestinian Aramaic, incorrectly called also ‘Chaldee/ 
This latter dialect is represented in the Old Testament by two words 
in Gen. 31, 47, by the verse Jer. 10, n, and the sections Dan. 2, 4—7, 
28; Ezr. 4, 8—6,18, and 7,12-26, as well as by a considerable portion 
of Jewish literature (Targums, Palestinian Gemara, &c.). To the same 
branch belongs also the Samaritan, with its admixture of Hebrew forms, 
and, except for the rather Arabic colouring of the proper names, the 
idiom of the so-called Nabataean inscriptions in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
in the East of Palestine, &c. 

For further particulars about the remains of Western Aramaic (including those in 
the New Test., in the Palmyrene and Egyptian Aramaic inscriptions) see Kautzsch, 
Gramm . dts Biblisch-Aramaischen , Lpz. 1884, p. 6 sqq. 

d IV. The East Semitic branch 1 , the language of the Assyrio- 


is now called Semitic. The language of the Babylonians and Assyrians, about 
which uncertainty long prevailed, has proved to be Semitic, just as Aiiur (Gen. 
10, 2a) is included among the sons of Shem. 

1 Cf. especially Hommel, 1 On the philological position of the Ass.-Babylonian as 
compared with Western Semitic,' in Aufsatzc u, Abhandlungen arabistisch semiUb 
iodise hen Inhalts , Munich, 1892, p. 92 sqq. 
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Babylonian inscriptions, the third line of the Achaemenian inscrip¬ 
tions. 

On the importance of Assyrian for Hebrew philology especially from a lexico¬ 
graphical point of view comp. Friedr. Delitzsch, The Hebrew Language viewed in 
the tight of Assyrian research, Lond. 1883, and Prolegomena eines neuen hebr.- 
aram. JVbrterbuehs zum A. T. f Lpz. 1886; P. Haupt, ‘ Assyrian Phonology, &c.,' 
in Hebraica , Chicago, Jan. 1885, vol. i. 3; Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik , 
Berlin, 1889. 

If the above division into four branches be reduced to two principal 
groups, No. I, as South Semitic, will be contrasted with the three 
North Semitic branches. 

All these languages stand to one another in much the same relation as those € 
of the Germanic family (Gothic, Old Norse, Danish, Swedish; High and Low 
German in their earlier and later dialects), or as the Slavonic languages (Lithu¬ 
anian, Lettish; Old Slavonic, Serbian, Russian; Polish, Bohemian). They are 
now either wholly extinct, as the Phoenician and Assyrian, or preserved only in a 
debased form, as Neo-Syriac among Syrian Christians and Jews in Mesopotamia 
and Kurdistan, Ethiopic (Ge'ez) in the later Abyssinian dialects (Tigr€, Amharic), 
and Hebrew among some modem Jews (except in so far as they attempt a literary 
reproduction of the language of the Old Testament). Arabic alone has not only 
occupied to this day its original abode in Arabia proper, but has also forced its 
way in all directions into the domain of other languages. 

The Semitic family of languages is bounded on the East and North by another 
of still wider extent, which reaches from India to the western limits of Europe, and 
is called Indo-Germanic, since it comprises, in the most varied ramifications, the 
Indian (Sanskrit), Old and New Persian, Greek, Latin, Slavonic as well as Gothic, 
along with the other Germanic languages. With the Old Egyptian language, of 
which Coptic is a descendant, as well as with the languages of north-western 
Africa, the Semitic had from the earliest times much in common, especially in 
grammatical structure; but on the other hand there are fundamental differences 
between them, especially from a lexicographical point of view; see C. Abel, 
Einleitung in ein agyptisch-semitisch - indo-europdisches Wurzelworterbuch t Lpz. 
1887; and Ueber Wechselbeziehungen der agyptischen , indo-europaischen u. semit - 
isc hen Etymologic , Lpz. 1889, pt. i; Hommel, ‘On the extent of the relation between 
ancient Egyptian and Semitic,’ in the Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, ii. 342 sqq.; 
Erman, Das Verhdltnis des Aegyptischen zu den semitischen Sprachen , in the 
ZDMG. xlvi, 189a, p. 93 sqq. 

8 . The grammatical structure of the Semitic family of languages, f 
as compared with that of other languages, especially the Indo-Germanic, 
exhibits numerous peculiarities which collectively constitute its dis¬ 
tinctive character, although many of them are found singly in other 
languages. These are—(a) among the consonants, which in fact form 
the substance of these languages, occur peculiar gutturals of different 
grades ; the vowels proceeding from the three primary sounds (a, /, u) 

b 2 
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are subject, within the same consonantal frame-work, to great changes 
in order to express various modifications in the signification of the 
same stem; ( 6 ) the word-stems are almost invariably triliteral, i.e. 
composed of three consonants; (c) the verb is restricted to two tense- 
forms, with a peculiarly regulated use; and ( d) the noun has only two 
genders (masc. and fern.); and peculiar expedients are adopted for 
the purpose of indicating the case-relations; (e) the oblique cases of 
the personal pronoun, as well as of all the possessive pronouns and the 
pronominal object of the verb, are denoted by forms immediately 
attached (suffixes); (/) the almost complete absence of compounds 
both in the noun (with the exception of many proper names) and in 
the verb; (g) great simplicity in the expression of syntactical relations, 
e. g. the small number of particles, and the prevalence of simple co¬ 
ordination of clauses without periodic structure. Classical Arabic, 
however, forms a not unimportant exception as regards the last men¬ 
tioned point. 

g 4 . From a lexicographical point of view also the vocabulary of the 
Semites differs essentially from that of the Indo-Germanic languages, 
although there is here apparently more agreement than in the grammar. 
A considerable number of Semitic roots and stems 1 agree in sound 
with synonyms in the Indo-Germanic family. But apart from ex¬ 
pressions directly borrowed (see below), the actual similarity might 
be restricted to imitative words (onomatopoetica), and to those in 
which one and the same idea is represented by similar sounds in con¬ 
sequence of a formative instinct common to the most varied families 
of language. Neither of these proves any historic or generic relation, 
to establish which an agreement in grammatical structure would also 
be necessary. 

Comp. Friedr. Delitzsch, Studien iiber indogcrmanisch-semitische Wurzel-ver - 
wandtschaft , Lpz. 1873; Noldcchen, Semit. Glossen tu Fick und Curtius, 
Magdcb. 1876 sq. ; McCurdy, Aryo-Semitic Speech, Andover, U. S. A., 1881. 

h As onomatopoetic words, or as stem-sounds of a similar character, we may 
compare, e.g. vh.yh X<<x<v, lingo , Sans, lih, Eng. to lick , Fr. lie her, Germ. 
lecken ; ^3 (kindr. ^ 3 ^ 7 ) *iAAo>, telWoj, tcvXiw, voho, Germ, quellen , walltn , 
Eng. to well ; , 01$, rPH \aparrw, Pers. khArfdan , Ital. grot tare, Fr. gratter , 

Eng. to grate , to scratch , Germ, kratzen ; P1B frange, Germ, brechen, &c. ; Reuss, 
Gesch . der hi . Schriften A . 7 Vj, Rraunschw. 1881, p. 38, draws attention moreover 
to the Semitic equivalents for earth, six, seven, horn, to sound, to measure, to mix , 

l l On the distinction between stems and roots, see § 30, Rem. 1 and 2.—G. W.C.] 
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to smell', to place, clear, to kneel, raven, goat, ox, &c. An example of a somewhat 
different kind is am, ham (sam), gam, kam , in the sense of the German samt, 
xusammen; in Hebrew DDK (from which HON people, properly assembly), 

(with) samt, D 3 also, moreover , Arab. VOU to collect; Pers. ham, hamah at the 
same time) ; Sans, amd (with), Gk. &/ux (dfupw), bftbx, bfxov ( 5 /uAor, 5 fxaboi), and 
harder koip 6 x, Lat. cum, cumulus, cunctus; with the corresponding sibilant Sans. 
sam, Gk. avv, £vv, £w 6 s - koivos, Goth, sama, Germ, samt, sam me In ; bnt many of 
these instances are doubtful. 

Essentially different from this internal connexion, is the occur- i 
rence of the same words in different languages, where one language 
has borrowed directly from the other. Such loan-words are— 

(a) In Hebr.: some names of objects which were originally indigenous in Egypt, 

Persia or India, e. g. f Egyptian properly aur da, the great river, Coptic yaro 
or yero l , nearly always of the Nile; tfJK (Egyptian) Nile-reed; DT)B (in Zend 
pairidafsa , circumvallation = wap&buoox) pleasure-garden, park ; daric, 

Persian gold coin; peacocks, perhaps from the Malabar tdgai or tdghai. 

Some of these words are also found in Greek, as (Sans, kapi ) ape, tcfjvos, 
trij&os; DB "|3 (Pers. kirbds , Sans, karpdsa) cotton, tcbpvaoos, carbasus . 

(b) In Greek, &c.: some originally Semitic names of Asiatic products and 

articles of commerce, e. g. /JiWos, byssus ; kl&avos, Xifiavarros, incense; 

kAptj, tcavva, canna, cane; }fe >3 icvyuvop, cuminum, cumin; njPtfp xaarala, 
cassia; udfirjXos, camelus; dfifiap&r, arrhabo, arrha, pledge. Such 

transitions have probably been brought about chiefly by Phoenician trade. (Comp. 

A. Miiller,‘ScmitischeLehnworter imalterenGriechisch/ in BeizenbergeisBeitrage 
zur Kunde der Imlo-germ. Sprachen , Gottingen, 1877, v °h *• P- 3 73 sqq. I E. Ries, 
Quae res et vocabula a gentibus semitids in Graeciam pervenerint, Breslau, 1890 ; , 
Muss-Arnolt, ‘Semitic words in Greek and Latin/ in the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, xxiii. p. 35 sqq.; H. Lewy, Die semitischen 
Fremdworter im Griech., Berlin, 1895; J. H. Bondi, Dem hebr.-phoniz. Sprach- 
eweige angehor. Lehnworter in hieroglyph . u. hieratischen Texten, Lpz. 1886.) 

5. No system of writing is ever so perfect as to be able to reproduce k 
the sounds of a language in all their various shades, and the writing 
of Iht Semites has essentially one remarkable defect, viz. that only 
the consonants (which indeed form the substance of the language) 
are arranged in line as real letters *, whilst of the vowels only the 
longer are indicated by representative consonants (comp, below, § 7). 

It was only later that special small marks (points or strokes below 

1 According to Delitzsch, however ( Prolegg . 145, v. sup. p. 2), is a genuine 
Semitic word. 

* So also originally the Ethiopic writing, which afterwards represented the 
vowels by small appendages to the consonants, or by some other change in their 
form. On the Aisyrio-Babylonian cuneiform writing, which likewise indicates the 
vowels, see p. 6 , note 1, ad fin. 
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or above the consonants) were invented to represent to the eye all the 
vowels (see § 8). These are, however, superfluous for the practised 
reader, and are therefore often wholly omitted in Semitic manuscripts 
and printed texts. Semitic writing, moreover, almost invariably pro¬ 
ceeds from right to left \ 

With the exception of the Assyrio-Babylonian (cuneiform), all 
varieties of Semitic writing, although differing widely in some respects, 
are derived from one and the same original alphabet, now represented 
most faithfully by the characters used on the stele of M£Sa‘, king of 
Moab (see below, § 2. 2), and in the old Phoenician inscriptions. The 
old Hebrew writing, as it appears on the oldest monument, the Siloam 
inscription (see below, § 2. 2), exhibits essentially the same character. 
The old Greek, and indirectly all European alphabets, are descended 
from the old Phoenician writing. 

/ See the Table of Alphabets at the beginning of the Grammar, which shows 
the relations of the older varieties of Semitic writing to one another and especially 
the origin of the present Hebrew characters from their primitive forms. For a more 
complete view, see Gesenius* Scripturae linguaeque Phoenician monumenta , Lips. 
1837, 4to, pt. i. p. 15 sqq., and pt. iii. tab. 1-5, also his article ‘ Palaographie * in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encykl. Sect. iii. Bd. 9. From numerous monuments since 
discovered, our knowledge of the Semitic characters, especially the Phoenician, has 
become considerably enlarged and more accurate. Comp, especially the Tables 
of De Vogite in vol. xi. of the Revue archtol ., Paris, 1865, and in the Afttanges 
(Varckhlogie orientale, Paris, 1868, after p. 141; further Paul Schroder, Die phoniz . 
Sprache , Halle, 1869, p. 75 sqq.; Lenormant, Essai sur la propagation de 
rAlphabet Phinicien dans Vancien monde , Paris, 1875, tom. i. 2 me 6 d. (to be used 
with some caution); Schlottmann, article * Schrift u. Schriftzeichen ’ in Riehm’s 
Handworterb. des bibl. Altert '., p. 1434 sqq.; Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet , &c., Loud. 
1883, 2 vols.; Phil. Berger, Histoire de Vicriture dans Vantiquiti\ Paris, 1891.— 
For the development of the Hebrew characters and the best Tables of Alphabets, 
comp. § 5. a , note 2. 

in 0. As regards the relative age of the Semitic languages, the 
oldest writings are to be met with in the Assyrio-Babylonian (cunei¬ 
form) inscriptions # ; with which are to be classed the earliest Hebrew 
fragments occurring in the Old Testament (see § 2). 


1 The Sabaean (Himyaritic) writing runs occasionally from left to right, and even 
alternately in both directions ( boustrophedon ), but as a rule from right to left. In 
Ethiopic writing the direction from left to right has become the prevailing one; 
some few old inscriptions exhibit, however, the opposite direction. The cuneiform 
writing also runs from left to right, but this is undoubtedly borrowed from a non- 
Semitic people. 

* Comp. Friedr. Delitzsch, Prolegomena , p. 57, * We possess written monuments of 
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The Jewish-Aramaic writings begin about the time of Cyrus (comp. 
Ezr. 6, 3 sqq.), those of the Arabic branch first appear in the earliest 
centuries a.d. (Sabaean inscriptions, Ethiopic translation of the Bible 
in the fourth to fifth century, North-Arabic literature from the sixth 
century a.d.) It is, however, another question which of these languages 
has adhered longest and most faithfully to the original character of the 
Semitic, and which consequently represents to us the earliest phase of 
its development For the more or less rapid transformation of the 
sounds and forms of a language, as spoken by nations and races, is 
dependent on causes quite distinct from the growth of a literature, and 
oftentimes the organic structure of a language is even considerably 
impaired before it has developed a literature, especially by early 
contact with people of a strange tongue. Thus in the Semitic depart¬ 
ment, the Aramaic dialects exhibit the earliest and greatest decay, 
next to them the Hebrew - Canaanitish, and in its own way the 
Assyrian. Arabic, owing to the seclusion of the desert tribes, was 
the longest to retain the original fullness and purity of the sounds 
and forms of words l . Even here, however, there appeared, through 
the revolutionary influence of Islam, an ever-increasing decay, until 
Arabic at length reached nearly the stage at which we find Hebrew as 
early as the Old Testament. 

the Assyrian kings Isme-Dagan and Samsi-Ramman I, who reigned about 1830 or 
1816 B. c.: but Babylonian antiquities and Babylonian literature precede the 
Assyrian by a development of more than a thousand years.’ According to 
Hilprecht, The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania , i. 
p. 11 sqq., the inscriptions found at Nippur embrace the period from 3800 to 
450 B.c. 

1 Even now the language of some of the B£dawl is much purer and more 
archaic than that of the town-Arabs. It must, however, here be admitted that the 
former exalted estimate of the primitiveness of Arabic has been moderated in 
many respects by the most recent school of Semitic philology. Much apparently 
original is to be regarded with Noldeke (Die semit . Spr. % p. 5 [ * Encycl ". Brit. t 
ed. 9, art. Semitic Languages, p. 642]) only as a modification of the original. 
The assertion that the Arabs exhibit the Semitic character in its purest form, should, 
according to Noldeke, be rather that 1 the inhabitants of the desert lands of Arabia, 
under the influence of the extraordinarily monotonous scenery and of a life con¬ 
tinually the same amid continual change, have emphasized some of the most 
important Semitic characteristics in a most one-sided manner.’ 

[In modern conversational Arabic, the T&nwin and the endings of inflectional 
forms are almost always neglected. Mr. E. T. Rogers, late British Consul at Cairo, 
told me that they are still pronounced in the neighbourhood of Timbuctoo.— 
G. W. C.] 
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n Hence the phenomenon, that in its grammatical structure the ancient Hebrew 
agrees more with the modem than with the ancient Arabic, and that the latter, 
although it only appears as a written language at a later period, has yet in many 
respects preserved a more complete structure and a more original vowel system 
than the other Semitic languages. Thus it occupies amongst these a position 
similar to that which Sanskrit holds among the Indo-Germanic languages, or 
Gothic in the narrower circle of the Germanic. But even the toughest organism 
of a language often deteriorates, at least in single forms and derivatives, while 
on the contrary, in the midst of what is otherwise universal decay, there still 
remains here and there something original and archaic, and this is the case 
with the Semitic languages. 

Fuller proof of the above statements belongs to the comparative grammar 
of the Semitic languages. It follows, however, from what has been said: (i) that 
the Hebrew language, as found in the sacred literature of the Jews, has, in respect 
to its organic structure, already suffered more considerable losses than the Arabic, 
which appears much later on the historical horizon ; (a) that, notwithstanding this 
fact, we cannot at once and in all points concede the priority to the latter ,* (3) that 
it is a mistake to consider with some that the Aramaic, on account of its simplicity 
(which was only caused by the decay of its organic structure), is the oldest form of 
Semitic speech. 

§ 2. Sketch of the History of the Hebrew Language . 

See Gesenius, Gesch. der hebr. Sprache u. Schrift } Lpz. 1815, §§ 5-18; Th. 
Noldeke’s article, ‘Sprache, hebraische,’ in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lcxikon, Lpz. 1875, 
Bd. v; Bertheau, ‘Hebraische Sprache/ in Herzog’s Rcalencyklopddie t a. Aufl. Bd. 5; 
W. Robertson Smith, 1 Hebrew Language and Literature/ in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica , 9th ed., Edinb. 1880, vol. xi. p. 594 sqq. 

a 1. The name Hebrew Language usually denotes the language of 
the sacred writings of the Israelites which form the canon of the 
Old Testament . It is also called Ancient Hebrew in contradistinction 
to the Neo-Hebrew in Jewish writings of the post-biblical period 
(§ 3. 1). The name Hebrew language (IViay y\&<r<ra *E| Qpaluv, 

i&pdiorC) does not occur in the Old Testament itself. Instead of it 
we find in Is. 19, 18 the term language of Canaan and JVTVP in the 
fews' language 2 Ki. 18, 26. 28 (comp. Is. 36, n. 13), Neh. 13, 24. 
In the last-cited passage it already agrees with the later (post-exilic) 
usage, which gradually extended the name Jews , Jewish to the whole 
nation, as in Haggai, Nehemiah, and the book of Esther. 
b The distinction between the names Hebrews 'E&pcuoi) and Israelites 

(*Rfl 'J21) is that the latter was rather a national name of honour, with also 

1 That Hebrew in its present form was actually developed in Canaan appears 
from such facts as the use of yam (sea) for the west, nlgcb (properly dryness, 
afterwards as a proper name for the south of Palestine) for the south, comp. 
Reuss, 1 . c., p. 53 sq. 
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a religious significance, employed by the people themselves, while the former 
appears as the less significant name by which the nation was known amongst 
foreigners. Hence in the Old Testament Hebrews are only spoken of either when 
the name is employed by themselves as contrasted with foreigners (Gen. 40, 15. 

Ex. 2, 7. 3, 18 and elsewhere; Jon. 1, 9) or when it is put in the mouth of those 
who are not Israelites (Gen. 39,14.17. 41, 12 and elsewhere) or, finally, when it is 
used in opposition to other nations (Gen. 14, 13. 43, 32. Ex. 2, 11. 13. 21, 2). 

Its use in 1 Sam. 13, 3. 7 and 14, 21 is exceptional. In the Greek and Latin 
authors, as well as in Josephus, the name *E 0 pcuot, Hebraei 1 , &c., alone occurs. 

Of the many explanations of the gentilic the derivation from a country 

on the other side with the derivative suffix (§ 86. 2, 5) appears to be the 
only one philologically possible. The name accordingly denoted the Israelites 
as being those who inhabited the *eber , i. e. the district on the other * side of 
the Euphrates (or perhaps more correctly the Jordan?), and would therefore 
originally be only appropriate when used by the nations on this side of the 
Euphrates or Jordan. We must, then, suppose that after the crossing of either 
river it had been retained (by the Abrahamidae) as an old-established name, 
and within certain limits (see above) had become naturalized among them. In 
referring this name to the patronymic 'Eber, the Hebrew genealogists have assigned 
to it a much more comprehensive signification. For since in Gen. 10, 21 (Num. 

24, 24 does not apply) Shem is called the ancestor of all the children of'Eber, and 
to the latter there also belonged according to Gen. 22, 20 sqq. and 10, 25 sqq. 
Aramean and Arab races, the name, afterwards restricted in the form of the gentilic 
'ibrt, exclusively to the Israelites, must have originally included a decidedly larger 
variety of countries and nations. The etymological significance of the name must 
in that case not be insisted upon. 

The term * E 0 pcS<rrl is first used, to denote the old Hebrew, in the prologue C 
to Jesus the son of Sirach (about 130 B. C.), and in the New Testament, Rev. 9,11. 

On the other hand it serves in John 5, 2. 19, 13. 17 perhaps also 19, 20 and 
Rev. 16, 16 to denote what was then the vernacular (Aramaic) of Palestine as 
opposed to the Greek. The meaning of the expression SthXejcros in Acts 

21, 40. 22, 2 and 26, 14 is doubtful (comp. Kautzsch, Gramm . des Bibl.-Aram ., 
p. 19 sq.). Josephus also uses the term Hebrew both of the old Hebrew and the 
Aramaic vernacular of his time. 

The Hebrew language is first called the sacred language in the Jewish-Aramaic 
versions of the Old Testament for the language of the sacred books in opposition 
to the lingua profane^ i. e. the Aramaic vulgar tongue. 

2 . With the exception of the Old Testament (and apart from d 
the Phoenician inscriptions; see below, § 2. 3), only very few remains 
of old Hebrew or old Canaanitish literature have been preserved. Of 
the latter—(1) an inscription, unfortunately much injured, of thirty- 
four lines, which was found in the ancient territory of the tribe of 
Reuben, about twelve miles to the east of the Dead Sea, among the 


1 The Graeco-Roman form of the name is not directly derived from the Hebrew 
but from the Palestinian Aramaic 'ebrdyd f * the Hebrew/ 
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ruins of the city of Dibdn (now Dhtbdn), inhabited in earlier times by 
the Gadites, afterwards by the Moabites. In it, the Moabite king 
MSsa' (at the beginning of the ninth century b. c.) recounts his battles 
with Israel (comp. 2 Ki. 3, 4 sqq.), his buildings, and other matters 1 ; 
of old Hebrew (2) an inscription of six lines (probably of the eighth 
century b.c. 2 ) discovered in June, 1880, in the tunnel between the 
Virgin’s Spring and the Pool of Siloam at Jerusalem; (3) twenty 
engraved seal-stones, some of them pre-exilic but bearing little except 
proper names 8 ; (4) coins of the Maccabaean prince John Hyrkanus 
(from 135 b.c.) and his successors 4 , and the coinage of the revolts in 
the times of Vespasian and Hadrian. 


1 This monument, unique of its kind, was first seen in August, 1868, on the 
spot, by the German missionary F. A. Klein. It was afterwards broken into 
pieces by the Arabs, so that only an incomplete copy of the inscription could be 
made. Most of the fragments are now in the Louvre in Paris. Comp. Ch. 
Clcrmont-Ganneau (at that time head of the French consulate in Jerusalem), 
La stile de Mesa rot dt Moab , Paris, 1870, and ‘La stele de Dhiban,* in the 
Revue Archtol., March, 1870, p. 184 sqq. (with an improved copy), also the 
Journal A slat., 1887, p. 7 2 sqq. Comp, for the history of the discovery and for 
the earlier literature relating to the stone, especially the article in Ausland, 
1874, No. 48, p. 951 sqq. A photograph of the two largest fragments was prepared 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund from drawings by Sir C. Warren. All preceding 
facsimiles are now, however, antiquated, owing to the excellent reproduction and 
translation of the inscription by Smend and Socin, who from the fragments of 
the stone, and the squeeze taken in 1869 before its destruction, have established 
about eighty new characters (Freiburg im Baden, 1886). Cf. also Driver, Notes 
on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, Oxford, 1890, p. lxxxv sqq. 

a Comp, for this inscription—unfortunately not dated, but linguistically and 
palaeographically very important—which refers to the boring of the tunnel, Kautzsch 
in the Zeitschrift des deutschen Palestina-Vereins, 1881, pp. 102 sqq. and 360 sqq. 
(with a copy from a plaster-cast of the inscription), also 1883, p. 205 sqq.; Guthe, 
ibid. 1881, p. 250 sqq. and ZDMG . 1883, p. 725 sqq.; W. Wright in the 
Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Archaeol. , Feb. 7, 1882 ; J. Derenbourg in the Comptes 
rendus de VAcad, des inscriptions, 1881, tom. iv, and in the Revue des itudes 
Juives, 1881, Parts 3 and 4; in the Oriental Series of the London Palaeographical 
Soc., Plate 87; Beswick in the Quarterly Statements of the Palestine Explor . Fund, 
Oct. 1884. The inscription was removed in 1890, and broken into six or seven 
pieces in the process: v. Guthe in ZDPV. xiii. 286 sqq. If, as can hardly be 
doubted, the name dye (i.e. emissio) Is. 8, 6 refers to the discharge of water 
from the Virgin’s Spring, through the tunnel (so Stade, Gesch. Lsr. p. 594), then 
the latter, and consequently the inscription, was already in existence about 736 B. c. 

5 See Rodiger in ZDMG. iii, 1849, PP* a 43 347; de Vogii£, Melanges 

(f arc Mo logic orientate, Par. 1868, pp. 131-140; M. A. Levy, Siegel u. Getnmen, &>c., 
Bresl. 1869, p. 33 sqq. 

1 De Saulcy, Recherches sur la numismatique judatque, Paris, 1854, and his 
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3 . In the whole series of the ancient Hebrew writings, as found e 
in the Old Testament and also in non-biblical monuments (see above, 

§ 2. 2), the language (to judge from its consonantal formation) remains, 
as regards its general character, and apart from slight changes in 
form and differences in style (see letters b to w)> at about the same 
stage of development. In this form, it may at an early time have been 
fixed as a literary language, and the fact that the books contained in 
the Old Testament were handed down as sacred writings, must have 
contributed to this constant uniformity. 

To this old Hebrew, the language of the Canaanitish or Phoenician 1 stocks f 
came the nearest of all the Semitic languages, as is evident partly from the many 
Canaanitish names of persons and places with a Hebrew form and signification 
which occur in the Old Testament (e.g. injnajjD, -®p nnp, &c. ; on 'Canaanite 
glosses * to Assyrian words in the cuneiform tablets of Tell-el-Amama [fourteenth 
century B.C.] cf. Zimmern, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 1891, p. 154 sqq.*), and 
partly from the extant remains of the Phoenician and Punic languages. 

The latter we find in their peculiar writing (§ 1. 5) in a great number of 
inscriptions and on coins, copies of which have been collected by Gesenius, 
Monumm. Phoenicia , Judas, Bourgade, Davis, de \0g\i6, Levy, P. Schroder, 

▼. Maltzan, Euting, but especially in Part I of the Corpus Imcriptionum Semiti • 
carum, Paris, 1881 sqq., edited by the Paris Academy of Inscriptions. Among the 
inscriptions but few public documents are found, e.g. two lists of fees for 
sacrifices; by far the most are epitaphs or votive tablets. Of special importance 
is the inscription on the Sarcophagus of King E&mfinazar of Sidon, found in 1855, 
now in the Louvre; first accurately reproduced in Albnoire sur le sarcophage et 
rinscription funbaire d Esmunazar, rvi de Sidon , Paris, x 856, by the Due de Luynes; 
fully explained by Schlottmann, Halle, 1868, and by Kaempf, Prague, 1874; comp, 
also the reproduction in the Corpus Inscr. Semi/ ., tom. i, fasc. 1. To these 
may be added isolated words in Greek and Latin authors, and the Punic texts 
in Plautus, Poenulus 5, 1-3 (best treated by Gildemeister in Ritschl's edition 
of Plautus, Lips. 1884, tom. ii, fasc. 5). From those monuments we learn the 
native orthography, from the Greek and Latin transcriptions the pronunciation 
and vocalization; the two together give a tolerably distinct idea of this language 
and its relation to Hebrew. 


Numismatiquc de la tern sainte. Par. 1874; M. A. Levy, Gesch. der jiid. Afuneen , 
Breslau, 1863; Madden, History of Jewish Coinage , Lond. 1864, and The Coins 
of the Jews , Lond. 1881 (vol. ii. of the International Numismat . Orient.) \ 
Reinach, Les monnaies juives , Paris, 1888.—Comp, the literature in Schiirer’s 
Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter J. C. t Lpz. 1890, i. p. 17 sqq. 

1 fis the native name, common both to the Canaanitish tribes in 
Palestine and to those which dwelt at the foot of the Lebanon and on the Syrian 
coast, whom we call Phoenicians, while they called themselves on their coins. 
The people of Carthage also called themselves so. 

* Cf. inter alia: abada =» rPDiJ, la* art or lari * 15 ?, hafnu * 

JOS, MM - 3 ty, fadumq - fTO (P"g) See. '' 
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g Phoenician (Punic) words occurring in inscriptions are, e.g. bn God , man , 

P ***, H3 daughter , king, servant , JH3 priest, f!3T sacrifice , ^y3 lord, 

{W x«#f, W, O' wo, p« jAw*, 5|D3 iVw» t [DP *i7, ny time, 

grave, rO¥D monument , DpD place, 338PD 3*/, ^3 a//, *intt DW two, 
vbw three, y31K four, tPOT five, W? six, yatf 1B>y /*», p (- Hebr. ,TH) 
/<? yet? to hear , nfiD to open, TM A> ww, "pa /* tPpa to seek , &c. 

Proper names: pJT Sidon, m \)t Tyre, fcOfl Ilanno, toosn Hannibal, &c. Comp. 

A. Bloch, Phoenic. Glossar ., Berl. 1890. 

h Variations from Hebrew in Phoenician orthography and inflection are, e.g. 
the almost invariable omission of the vowel letters (§ 7. a), as na for JV3 
house, i>P for irtp voice , p3f for pTX, D3H3 for D'Jnb priests, (in Plaut. 

alonim ) gods; the fem., even in the absolute state, ending in H (ath) (§ 80. 2) 
beside K ( 3 ), the relative t?tC (Hebr. W) &c. The differences in pronunciation 
are more remarkable, especially in Punic, where the S was regularly pronounced 
as &, e.g. s&fet (judge), sal&s (three), r&s = head ; i and e often 
as the obscure dull sound y, e.g. ^3|n ynnynnu (ecce eum), (T) I'fct) yth; 

the 11 as 0, e.g. "IpyD Mocar (comp. rDJJD LXX, Gen. 2a, 24 See the 

collection of the grammatical peculiarities in Gesenius, Monument a Phoenicia , 
p. 430 sqq.; in Movers’ article, 1 Phonizien,’ in Ersch and Gruber s Encyklopddie , 
Sect, iii, Bd. 24, p. 434 sqq.; Paul Schroder, Diephoniz. Sprache, Halle, 1869 ; 

B. Stade, * Emeute Priifung des zwischen dem Phoniz. und Hebr. bestehenden 
Verwandtschaftsgrades,* in the Morgenldnd\ Forschungen, Lpz. 1875. 

i 4 * As the Hebrew writing on monuments and coins mentioned 
in § 2. 2, consists only of consonants, so also the writers of the Old 
Testament books used merely the consonant-signs (§ 1. 5), and even 
now the written scrolls of the Law used in the synagogues must not, 
according to ancient custom, contain anything more. The present 
pronunciation of this consonantal text, its vocalization and accentua¬ 
tion, rest on the tradition of the Jewish schools, as it was finally fixed 
by the system of punctuation (§ 7 sqq.) introduced by Jewish scholars 
about the seventh century a.d.; comp. § 3. a. 

k An earlier stage of the development of the Canaanitish-Hebrew 
language, i.e. a form of it anterior to the written documents in our 
possession, and when it must have stood nearer to the original 
language of the united Semitic family, can still be discerned in its 
principal features:—(1) from many archaisms preserved in the tradi¬ 
tional texts, especially in the names of persons and places dating from 
earlier times, as well as in isolated forms chiefly occurring in poetic 
style ; (2) in general by an a posteriori conclusion from traditional 
forms, so far as according to the laws and analogies of phonetic 
change they obviously point back to an older phase of the language; 
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§2.] History of the Hebrew Language. 13 

and (3) by comparison with the kindred languages, especially Arabic, 
in which this earlier stage of the language has been frequently pre¬ 
served even down to later times (§ i. 0 ). In numerous instances in 
examining linguistic phenomena the same—and consequently so much 
the more certain—result is attained by each of these three methods. 

Although the systematic investigation of the linguistic development indicated 
above belongs to comparative Semitic philology, it is nevertheless indispensable 
for the scientific treatment of Hebrew to refer to the primitive Semitic ground- 
forms and to compare the corresponding forms in Arabic. Even elementary 
grammar which treats of the forms of the language occurring in the Old Testament 
frequently requires, for their explanation, a reference to these ground-forms. 

5. Even in the language of the Old Testament, notwithstanding / 
its general uniformity, there is noticeable an undoubted progress from 
an earlier to a later character. Two periods, though with some 
reservations, may be distinguished: the first , down to the end of the 
Babylonian exile; and the second\ after the exile. 

To the former belongs, apart from isolated traces of a later tn 
revision, the larger half of the Old Testament books, viz. (a) of the 
prose and historical writings, most of the Pentateuch and Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings; ( b ) of the poetical, a part of the Psalms 
and Proverbs: (f) the writings of the earlier prophets in the following 
chronological order: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk, Obadiah (?), Jeremiah, Ezekiel. The last two continued 
to flourish during the exile, to the close of which also some portions 
of Isaiah (especially chapters 40-66) belong. 

The beginning of this period, and consequently of Hebrew literature generally, 11 
is undoubtedly to be placed as early as the time of Moses, although the Pentateuch 
in its present form, in which very different hands may be still clearly recognized, is 
to be regarded as a gradual production of the centuries after Moses. Certain 
linguistic peculiarities of the Pentateuch, which it was once customary to regard as 
archaisms, such as the epicene use of boy, youth , for rnjtt girl, and &0H fo r 

lOH, are merely to be attributed to a later redactor; cf. § 17 ad fin. The linguistic 
character of the various strata of the Pentateuch has been examined by Ryssel, 

De Elohistae Pentateuchiei sermon*, Lpz. 1878 ; Konig, De criticae sacra* argu - 
mento e linguae legibus repetito , Lpz. 1879 (Analysis of Gen. 1-11); F. Giesebrecht, 

* Der Sprachgebr. des hexateuchischen Elohisten,’ in Ztschr. f. d. Alttest. Wissensch . 
1881, p. 177 sqq., partly modified by Driver in the Journal of Philology, vol. xi. 
p. 201 sqq. Abundant matter is afforded also by Holzinger, Einleitnng in den 
Pentateuch , Freib. 1893; Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament , 5th ed., Edinburgh, 1894; Strack, Einleitung ins A. T.\ Munich, 
1895; and with regard to the linguistic character of the Old Testament writings 
in general, Konig, Einleitung in das A . T. } Bonn, 1893. On the linguistic 
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character of Deutero-Isaiah, comp. Konig, Der Offenbarungsbegriff <Us A . T., 
Lpz. 1882, i. 211 sq.; Cheyne, Introd. to the Book of Isaiah , p. 255 sqq. 

0 Moreover, there occur even in Jeremiah, and still more so in Ezekiel, decided 
approximations to the Aramaizing language of the second period (see § 2. 7) ; 
comp. Zimmer, Aramaismi Jeremiani , Halle, 1880, pt. i. 

P 0. Even in the writings of this first period, which embraces 
nearly a thousand years, we meet, as might be expected, with some 
considerable differences in linguistic form and style, which are due 
partly to differences in the time and place of their composition, and 
partly to the individuality and power of the authors. Thus Isaiah, for 
example, writes quite differently from the later Jeremiah, but also 
differently from his contemporary Micah. Amongst the historical 
books of this period, the texts borrowed from earlier sources have 
a linguistic colouring perceptibly different from those derived from 
later sources, or passages which belong to the latest redactor himself. 
Yet the structure of the language, and, apart from isolated cases, even 
the vocabulary and phraseology, are on the whole the same, especially 
in the prose books. 

9 But the poetic language is in many ways distinguished from 
prose, not only by a rhythm consisting of more strictly balanced 
(parallel) members, but also by peculiar words and meanings, 
inflexions and syntactical constructions which it uses in addition to 
those usual in prose. This distinction, however, does not go far as, 
for example, in Greek. Many of these poetic peculiarities occur 
in the kindred languages, especially in Aramaic, as the ordinary 
modes of expression, and probably are to be regarded largely as 
archaisms which poetry retained. Some perhaps, also, are embellish¬ 
ments which the Hebrew poets who knew Aramaic adopted into their 
language *. 

The prophets, at least the earlier, in language and rhythm are to 
be regarded almost entirely as poets, except that with them the 
sentences are often more extended, and the parallelism is less regular 
and balanced than is the case with the poets properly so-called. The 
language of the later prophets, on the contrary, approaches nearer 
to prose. 


1 That already in Isaiah’s time (second half of the eighth century B.c.) educated 
Hebrews, or at least officers of state, understood Aramaic, while the common 
people in Jerusalem did not, is evident from 2 Ki. 18, 26 (Is. 36, 11). 
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On the rhythm of Hebrew poetry, see besides the Commentaries on the T 
Psalms by De Wette, Delitzsch, Hnpfeld, and others, especially H. Ewald, * All- 
gemeines iiber die hebr. Dichtung und iiber das Psalmenbuch/ in Dichter des 
Alien Bundes , Gott. 1839, 2nd ed., 1866, Th. i. 1 Halfte; J. Ley, Grundziige des 
Rhythmus , &>c., Halle, 1875; Leitfaden der Metrik der hebr\ Poesie , Halle, 1887 ; 
Rcuss, Geseh. der hi Sehriften A . 7 Vj, Braunschw. 1881, p. 141 sqq. 

Of all views of this matter, the only sound one so far is Budde's discovery of the 
Qina- or Lamentation-Verse (. ZAW\ 1882, 6sqq.; 1891, 234 sqq.; 1892, 31 sqq.), 
consisting of two members, the second at least one full word shorter than the other. 
The probability that a regular repetition of an equal number of syllables in arsis 
and thesis was observed by other poets, has been established by Duhm, Gunkel, 
and others, especially Zimmern, who adduces a Babylonian hymn in which the 
members are definitely marked ( Ztschr.fiir Assyriologie , x. 1 sqq.). All the details, 
however, are as yet uncertain. 

The ancient practice of writing certain poetical passages in verse-form (Ex. 15, 
1-19. Deut. 33, 1-43. Jud. 5. 1 Sam. 2, 1-10. 2 Sam. 22. 23, 1-7. Ps. 18. 136. 
Prov. 31, 10-31. 1 Chron. 16, 8-36; cf. also Josh. 12, 9-24. Eccles. 3, 2-8. Est. 

9, 7-10) has nothing to do with any question of metre. 

Words are used in poetry, for which others are customary in prose, e.g. S 

man - ; rnk path -T|rj; nk> word -"CH; ntn l0 see - IWl; nnK Z 

come - Ntel. 

To the poetic significations of words belongs the use of certain poetic epithets 
for the substantive; thus, for example, the strong one for God; TBfct the 
strong one for ox> horse; alba for tuna. 

Of word-forms, we may note, e.g. the longer forms of prepositions of place 
(1103.3) the endings 1 to the noun ($ 90); 

the pronominal suffixes to, to-L, to_l for D, D_, D— (§ 58); the plural 
ending P—- for O'— (§ 87. I, a). To the syntax belongs the far more sparing use 
of the article, of the relative pronoun, of the accusative particle HR; the construct 
state even before prepositions ; the shortened imperfect with the same meaning 
as the ordinary form (§ 109. 2, b , Rem.), and in general a forcible brevity of 
expression. 

7 . The second period of the Hebrew language and literature, t 
after the return from the exile until the Maccabees (about 160 b.c.), 
is chiefly distinguished by a constantly closer approximation of the 
language to the kindred western Aramaic dialect. This is due to the 
influence of the Aramaeans, who lived in close contact with the recent 
and thinly-populated colony in Jerusalem, and whose dialect was 
already of importance as being the official language of the western 
half of the Persian empire. Nevertheless the supplanting of Hebrew 
by Aramaic proceeded only very gradually. Writings intended for 
popular use, such as the Hebrew original of Jesus the son of Sirach 
and the book of Daniel, not only show that Hebrew about 170 b.c. 
was still in use as a literary language, but also that it was still at least 
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understood by the people 1 . When it had finally ceased to exist as a 
living language, it was still preserved as the language of the Schools — 
not to mention the numerous Hebraisms introduced into the Aramaic 
spoken by the Jews. 

For particulars, see Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl. Aram ., pp. 1-6. We may 
conveniently regard the relation of the languages which co-existed in this later 
period as similar to that of the High and Low German in North Germany, or to 
that of the High German and the common dialects in the south and in Switzerland. 
Even amongst the more educated, the common dialect prevails orally, whilst the 
High German serves essentially as the literary and cultured language, and is at 
least understood by all classes of the people. Wholly untenable is the notion, 
based on an erroneous interpretation of Neh. 8, 8, that the Jews immediately after 
the exile had completely forgotten the Hebrew language, and therefore needed 
a translation of the Holy Scriptures. 

u The Old Testament writings belonging to this second period, 
in all of which the Aramaic colouring appears in various degrees, 
are: certain parts of the Pentateuch and of Joshua, Ruth, the books of 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, Esther; the prophetical books of Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Joel, Jonah, Daniel; of the poetical books, part 
of Proverbs, Job, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, and a large part of the 
Psalms. As literary compositions, these books are sometimes far 
inferior to those of the first period, although there are parts which in 
purity of language and aesthetic value fall little short of the writings 
of the golden age; such, e.g. as the later Psalms, 120 sqq., 137, 139. 

V Later words (Aramaisms) are, e. g. PJ] = time; - npS to take ; 

-flW; govern ; * 15 *? - P?? to be strong. —Later meanings 

are, e. g. (to say) to command; (to answer) to begin a conversation. — 
Orthographical and grammatical peculiarities are, the frequent scriptio plena of 
S and e.g. TVJ a (elsewhere *in), even for 311 for 3 H ; the inter¬ 
change of an< l * the more frequent use of substantives in j\ TO, 

See. (Comp, for the Psalms, especially, Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter , p. 461 sqq.) 

But all the peculiarities of these later writers are not Aramaisms. Several do 
not occur in Aramaic and must have belonged at an earlier period to the Hebrew 
vernacular, especially it would seem in northern Palestine. There certain parts 
of Judges, amongst others, may have originated, as is indicated, e.g. by 
the common form in Phoenician (as well as fcW), for (§ 36), which afterwards 
recurs in Lamentations, the Song of Songs, the later Psalms, and Ecclesiastes. 


1 The very frequent employment of Hebrew in popular religious literature, 
hich is partly preserved to us in the Midrasim, indicates, moreover, that Hebrew 
was widely understood much later than this. 

* TH in the Minor Prophets throughout (Hos. 3, 5, See.) is due merely to 
a caprice of the Masoretes. 
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Rem. 1. Regarding dialectical varieties in the old Hebrew language, only W 
one express statement occurs in the Old Test, namely in Jud. 12, 6, according to 
which the Ephraimites in certain cases pronounced the t? as D. (Comp. Marquart 
in ZAIV. 1888, p. 151 sqq.) Whether in Neh. 13, 24 by the spitch of Ashdod 
a Hebrew, or a (wholly different) Philistine dialect, should be understood cannot 
be determined. On the other hand, many of the peculiarities in the above- 
mentioned North Palestine books (Judges and Hosea) are to be regarded as 
differences in dialect, and so also some exceptional forms in the Moabite inscription 
of M&a‘ (see above, $ 2. 2). 

2. It is evident, that in the extant remains of old Hebrew literature 1 , the entire 
store of the ancient language is not preserved. The canonical literature of the 
Old Testament formed certainly only a fraction of the once extant national 
literature of the ancient Hebrews. 

§ 3 . Grammatical Treatment of the Hebrew Language . 

Gesenius, Gcsch. der hebr. Sprache , §§ 19-39; Oehler’s article, ‘Hebr. Sprache,* 
in Schmid’s Encykl. des ges. Erziehungs- u. Untcrrichtswcscns , vol. iii. p. 346 sqq. 

(in the 2nd ed. revised by Nestle, p. 314 sqq.). Comp, also the literature cited 
above in the headings of §§ 1 and 2; also Bottcher, Ausfiihrl. Lehrb. der hebr. 
Sfr. t Lpz. 1866, i. p. 30 sqq.; L. Geiger, Das Stadium der Hebr . Spr. in Deutschl. 
vom Ende des 15. bis zur Mitte des 16. Jahrh Breslau, 1870; B. Pick, ‘The 
Study of the Hebrew Language among Jews and Christians,’ in Bibliotheca Sacra , 
1884, p. 450 sqq., and 1885, p. 470 sqq. 

1 . At the time when the old Hebrew language was gradually a 
becoming extinct and the formation of the Old Test, canon was 
approaching conclusion, the Jews began to explain and critically 
revise the sacred text, and sometimes to translate it into the 
vernacular languages which in various countries had come into use 
among them. The oldest translation is the Greek of the seventy 
(more correctly seventy-two) Interpreters (LXX), which was begun 
with the Pentateuch at Alexandria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, but 
not completed until a later date. It was drawn up by various 
authors, some of whom had a living knowledge of the original, 
and was intended for the use of Greek-speaking Jews, especially in 
Alexandria. Somewhat later the Aramaic translations, or Targums 
(DWnn i. e. interpretations) were gradually formed from recensions 
made in Palestine and Babylonia. The explanations , derived in part 
from alleged tradition, refer almost exclusively to civil and ritual 


1 According to the calculation of the Dutch scholar Leusden, the Old Test, 
contains 5,642 different Hebrew and Aramaic words. [Including proper names, 
9,285.—G. W. C.] 
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law and dogmatic theology, and are no more scientific in character 
than much of the textual tradition of that period. Both kinds of 
traditions are preserved in the Talmud , the first part of which, the 
Misna , was finally brought to its present form towards the end of 
the second century; of the remainder, the Gemara , one part (the Jeru¬ 
salem or Palestinian Gem) about the middle of the fourth century, the 
other (the Babylonian Gem) about the middle of the sixth century a.d. 
The MiSna forms the beginning of the New-Hebrew literature; while 
the language of the Gemaras is for the most part Aramaic. 

b 2 . To the interval between the completion of the Talmud and 
the earliest grammatical writers, belong mainly the vocalization and 
accentuation of the hitherto unpointed text of the Old Testament, 
according to the pronunciation traditional in the Synagogues and 
Schools (§ 7. 3), as well as the greater part of the collection of 
critical remarks which bears the name of Masora (rntoD traditio ?) \ 
From this the text which has since been transmitted with rigid 
uniformity by the MSS., and is still the received text of the Old 
Testament, has obtained the name of the Masoretic Text 

C E. F. K. Rosenmiillcr already {Handbuck fur d. Liter, der bibl. Kritik u. 
Exegese , 1797, i. 247; Vorrcde zur StereotypeAusg. des A. T., Lpz. 1834) main¬ 
tained that our Old Test, text was derived from Codices belongihg to a single 
recension. J. G. Sommer (cf. Comill, ZAW. 1892, p. 309), Olshausen (since 
1853), and especially De Lagarde (Prorterbien, 1863, p. 1 sqq.) have even made it 
probable that the original Masoretic text was derived from a single standard 
manuscript. Comp., however, E. Konig in Ztschr.f. kirchl. lViss., 1887, p. 279 sq. 
On the history of the Masora and the fixing of the Masoretic tradition, work has been 
done recently by Geiger, Jiidische Ztschr. iii. 78 sqq., and after him by Harris in 
the Jewish Quarterly Review , i. 128 sqq., 243 sqq.; S. Frensdorff, by his edition of 
the Ochla W'ochla , Hanover, 1864; and his Massor. Worterb ., Hanover and Lpz. 
1876, part i; and Ch. D. Ginsburg, The Massora compiled from Manuscripts , 
&c. t Lond. 1880 sqq., 3 vols. 1 ; on the use of the Masora for the critical 


1 On the name Masora (or Massora, as Strack in the Prot. Real-Enc ., 2nd ed., 
ix. 388 sqq., who compares * Kapporeth,’ &c., E. Konig, Einleitung in das A. T.> 
p. 38 sqq.; Lehrgeb. d. hebr. Sprache, ii. 358 sqq.), and the great difficulty of satis¬ 
factorily explaining it, comp. De Lagarde, Mitteilungen , i. 91 sqq.; W. Bacher’s 
derivation of the expression (in Jewish Quarterly Review , 1891, p. 785 sqq.) from 
Ezek. 20, 37 (ITjbD; mOD, ie. iTJDiD, being an equally legitimate form) 
is rightly rejected by Konig, 1 . c. The correctness of the form rnbD (by the side 
of the equally well-attested form lYIDD) does not seem to us to be invalidated by 
his arguments. 

* See Baer's criticism of this work in ZD MG. 1886, p. 743 sqq. 
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construction of the Text, especially by S. Baer, in his excellent editions of the several 
books (only Exod.-Deut. have still to appear), edited since 1869 conjointly with 
Fr. Delitzsch and G. Dalman, and recently by Baer alone. Comp, also § 7. 3, Rem. 

The various readings of the Q*r6 (see § 17) form one of the oldest and most 
important parts of the Masora. The punctuation of the Text, however, is not to 
be confounded with the compiling of the Masora. The former was settled at an 
earlier period, and is the result of a much more exhaustive labour than the Masora, 
which was not completed till a considerably later time. 

3 . It was not until about the beginning of the tenth century d 
that the Jews, following the example of the Arabs, began their gram¬ 
matical compilations. Of the numerous grammatical and lexico¬ 
graphical works of R. Sa'adya \ beyond fragments in the Commentary 
on the Sepher Yesira (ed. Mayer-Lambert, pp. 42, 47, 75, &c.), 
only the explanation in Arabic of the seventy (more correctly 
ninety) hapax legomena in the Old Testament has been preserved. 
Written likewise in Arabic, but frequently translated into Hebrew, 
were the still extant works of the grammarians R. Yehuda Hayyftg 
(also called Abu Zakaria Yahya, about the year 1000) and R. Yona 
(Abfl ’ 1 -Walid Merwdn ibn Ganah, about 1030). By the aid of these 
earlier labours, Abraham ben Ezra (commonly called Aben Ezra, 
ob. 1167) and R. David Qimtii (ob. 1235) especially gained a classical 
reputation by their Hebrew grammatical writings. 

From these earliest grammarians are derived many principles of arrangement and 
technical terms, some of which are still retained, e.g. the naming of the conjuga¬ 
tions and weak verbs according to the paradigm of , certain voces numoriales , 

as and the like*. 


1 On his independent attitude towards the Masoretic punctuation, see Delitzsch, 
Comm, zu den Psalmen , 4th ed., p. 39. 

* On the oldest Hebrew grammarians, see Strack and Siegfried, Lehrb. d. 
neuhebr. Spr. u. Liter., Carlsr. 1884, p. 107 sqq., and the prefaces to the Hebrew 
Lexicons of Gesenius and Fiirst; Berliner, Beitrdge zur hebr. Gramm, im Talmud 
Midrasch , Berlin, 1879; ® aer Strack, Die Dikduke ha-famim des Ahron 
ben Moschth ben Ascher u. andere alte grammatisch-massorcthische Lehrstiicke , 
Lpz. 1879; Ewald and Dukes, Beitrdge z. Gesck. der altesten Auslegung u. 
Spracherkldrung des A. T. t Stuttg. 1844, 3 vols.; Hupfeld, De rei grammatical 
apudJudaeos initiis antiquissimisque scriptoribus , Hal. 1846, 4; W. Bacher, ‘Die 
Anfange der hebr. Gr./ in ZD MG. 1895, 1 sqq.; and Die hebr, Sprachwissenschaft 
vom 10. bis zum \6.Jahrh ., Trier, 1892. On Abu Zakaria, Jastrow in ZAIV. 1885, 
p. 193 sqq., and B. Drachmann, Breslau, 1885. A fragment of his Arabic work 
on the weak verbs is given by Peritz in ZA IV. 1893, p. 193 sqq. Munk, ‘ Notice 
sar Abou ’l-Walid et sur quelques autres grammairiens hebreux du x® et du xi® 

C 2 
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e 4. The father of Hebrew philology among Christians was John 
Reuchlin (ob. 1522), to whom Greek literature also is so much 
indebted. Like the grammarians who succeeded him, till the time 
of John Buxtorf the elder (ob. 1629), he still adhered almost entirely 
to Jewish tradition. From the middle of thj seventeenth century the 
field of investigation gradually widened, and the study of the kindred 
languages, chiefly through the leaders of the Dutch school, Albert 
Schultens (ob. 1750) and N. W. Schrader (ob. 1798), became of fruitful 
service to Hebrew grammar. 

f 6 . In the nineteenth century 1 the advances in Hebrew philology 
are especially connected with the names of W. Gesenius (born at 
Nordhausen, Feb. 3, 1786; from the year 1810 Professor at Halle, 
where he died Oct. 23, 1842), who above all things aimed at the 
comprehensive observation and lucid presentation of the actually 
occurring linguistic phenomena; H. Ewald (ob. 1875, at Gdttingen; 
Krit. Gramm, der hebr. Spr., Lpz. 1827; Aus/Uhrl. Lehrb. d. hebr. 
Spr., 8th ed., G6tt. 1870), who chiefly endeavoured to refer linguistic 
formations to general laws and rationally to explain the latter; 
J. Olshausen (ob. 1882, at Berlin; Lehrb . der hebr. Sprache , 
Brunswick, 1861), who attempted a consistent explanation of the 
existing condition of the language, from the presupposed primitive 
Semitic forms, preserved according to him notably in old Arabic. 
F. Bdttcher (see the bibliography at the head of § 3) endeavoured 
to present an exhaustive synopsis of the linguistic phenomena, as well 
as to give an explanation of them from the sphere of Hebrew 
alone. B. Stade, on the other hand (Lehrb. der hebr. Gr. y pt. i. Lpz. 
1879), adopted the strictly scientific method of endeavouring to reduce 
the systems of Ewald and Olshausen to a more fundamental unity. 


fti&de,’ in the Joum. Asiatique , 1850. The grammatical Opuscules et traitis of 
Abu ’l-Walid have been edited by J. and H. Derenbourg, Paris, 1880; comp, also 
W. Bacher, ‘Jos. Kimchi et Abulw. Mer/ &c. in vol. vi. of the Revue des Itudes 
Juives; and Die hcbr.-arab. Sprachvcrgleichung des Abulw. Mer., Vienna, 1884; 
Lebert und Werke des Abulw. Mer., &c., Lpz. 1885; also by the same author, 
Abr. ibn Esra als Grammatiker , Strassb. 1882; and Die gramm. Terminclogie 
des Jehuda ben David Hajjug, Vienna, 1882. 

1 Of the literature of the subject down to the year 1S50, see a tolerably full 
account in Steinschneider’s Bibliograph. Handbuch fur hebr. Sprachkunde , 
Lpz. 1859. 
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A rrangement of the Grammar. 

E. Kflnig 1 in his very thorough researches into phonology and 
etymology starts generally from the position reached by the early 
Jewish grammarians (in his second part * with comparative reference 
to the Semitic languages in general') and instead of adopting the 
usual dogmatic method, $akes pains to re-open the discussion of dis¬ 
puted grammatical questions.—Among the works of Jewish scholars, 
special attention is to be called to the grammar by S. D. Luzzatto 
written in Italian (Padua, 1853-69). 

The chief requirements for one who is treating the grammar of 
an ancient language are—(1) that he should observe * as fully and 
accurately as possible the existing linguistic phenomena and describe 
them, after showing their organic connexion (the empirical and 
historico-critical element); (2) that he should try to explain these 
facts, partly by comparing them with one another and by the analogy 
of the sister languages, partly from the general laws of philology (the 
logical element). 

§ 4. Division and Arrangement of the Grammar . 

The division and arrangement of Hebrew grammar follow the three 
constituent parts of every language, viz. (1) articulate sounds represented 
by letters, and united to form syllables , (2) words , and (3) sentences . 

The first part (the elements) comprises accordingly the treatment 
of sounds and their representation in writing. It describes the nature 

1 Historisch-krit. Lehrgeh. cler hebr. Sprache mit steter Betiehung auf Qimchi 
und die anderen AutoritdUn . 1st part, ‘ Lehre von der Schrift, der Aussprache, 
dem Pron. n. dem Verbum/ Lpz. 1881; and part, vol. i. ‘Abschluss der speciellen 
Formenlehre u. generelle Formenl.,* Lpz. 1895. 

* Such observation has more and more led to the belief that the original text of 
the O. T. is corrupted to a greater degree than was formerly supposed. Advance 
in grammar is therefore closely dependent on the progress of textual criticism. 
The systematic pursuit of the latter has only begun in recent years. Cf. especially 
Doominck on Jud. 1-16, Leyden, 1879; Wellhausen, Text der Bb . Sam., Gott. 
1871; Klostermann, Bb. Sam. u. d. Kim., Nordl. 1887; Driver, Notes on the Hebrew 
Text of the Books of Samuel, Oxf. 1890; Comill, Ezechiel, Lpz. 1886; Klostermann, 
Sammlung hebr.-deutscher Bibeltexte mit krit. Anmerkk. (pt. i. Deutero-Isaiah), 
Munich, 1893. A critical edition of the O. T. with full textual notes, and with 
the various documents distinguished by colours, is being published in a handsome 
form by P. Haupt in The Sacred Books of the 0 . T. (Lpz. and Baltimore). Parts 
already published: Job , by Siegfried, 1893; Leviticus, by Driver and White, and 
Samuel, by Budde, 1894; Joshua, by Bennett; Jeremiah , by Comill; The Psalms, 
by Wellhausen; Chronicles, by Kittel. 
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and relations of the sounds of a language, teaches the pronunciation 
of the written signs (orthoepy), and gives information concerning 
the established mode of writing (orthography). It then treats of 
the sounds as combined in syllables and words, and specifies the 
laws and conditions under which this combination takes place. 

The second part (etymology) treats of words in their character 
as parts of speech, and comprises: (1) the principles of the formation 
of words , or of the derivation of the different parts of speech from 
the roots or from one another; (2) the principles of inflexion, i.e. 
of the various forms which the words assume according to their 
relation to other words and to the sentence. 

The third part (syntax, the principles of the arrangement of words): 
(1) shows how the word-formations and inflexions which are met 
with in the language are used to express different shades of ideas, and 
how other ideas, for which the language has not coined any forms, 
are expressed by periphrasis; (2) states the laws according to 
which the parts of speech are combined in sentences (the principles 
of the sentence, or syntax in the strict sense of the term). 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OR THE SOUNDS AND 
CHARACTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE INDIVIDUAL SOUNDS AND CHARACTERS. 

§ 6. The Consonants: their Form and Names . 

(Comp, the Table of Alphabets.) 

1. The Hebrew letters now in use, in which both the manu- a 
scripts of the Old Testament are written and our editions of the 
Bible are printed, commonly called the square character (JBTD 3 D 3 ), 
also the Assyrian character ' 3 ) 1 , are not those originally 

employed. 

Old Hebrew (or Old Canaanitish) writing, as it was used on public 
monuments in the beginning of the ninth and towards the end of the 
eighth century b. c., is to be seen in the inscription of MftlcC, as well 
as in that of Siloam. The characters on the Maccabaean coins of the 
second century b.c., and also on ancient gems, bear much resemblance 
to those found in these inscriptions (comp. § 2. 2). With this Old 
Hebrew writing the Phoenician is nearly identical (see § 1. 5, § 2. 3 and 
the Table of Alphabets). According to the analogy of the history 


1 The name (Assyria) is here used in the widest sense, to include the 

countries on the Mediterranean inhabited by Aramaeans; comp. Stade in ZAIV. 
188a, p. 29a sq. On some other names for Old Hebrew writing, comp. G. Hoff¬ 
mann, ibid., 1881, p. 334 sqq.; Buhl, Kanon u . Text des A. T., Lpz. 1891, 
p. 20a. 
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of other kinds of writing, it may be assumed that out of and along 
with the writing on stone, a less antique and somewhat more con¬ 
veniently rounded style was early developed, owing to the use of 
softer materials, skins, bark and the like. This the Samaritans 
retained after their separation from the Jews, while the Jews gradually 
(between the sixth and the fourth century) exchanged it for an Aramaic 
character. From this gradually arose (from about the fourth to the 
middle of the third century) what is called the square character , which 
consequently bears great resemblance to the extant forms of Aramaic 
writing, such as the Egyptian-Aramaean, the Nabatean and especially 
the Palmyrene. Of Hebrew inscriptions in the older square character, 
one belongs to the year 176 b. c. 1 

b 2. The Alphabet consists, like all Semitic alphabets, solely of 
consonants, 22 in number, some of which, however, have also a kind 
of vocalic power (§ 7. 2). The following Table shows their form, 
names, pronunciation and numerical value (Rem. 3):— 


1 De Vogite, in Revue arcJUol ., nouvelle s£rie, ix. 1864, p. 205 sq., and Table 
vii. No. 2; comp. Noldeke, in ZD MG, xix. p. 640; for the development of Hebrew 
writing in general, Merx, art. * Schreiben,’ in Schenkel’s Bihell exicon , vol. v; Phil. 
Berger, art. ‘ Ecriture,’ in Lichtenberger’s Encyclop. des sciences relig :, Par. 1878, 
tom. iv. p. 227 sqq. (also published separately); H. Strack, *Schreibkunst u. 
Schrift bei den Hebraern,’ in Henog’s Realencyklopadie, 2nd ed., xiii. p. 689 »qq.; 
Driver, Notes on the Books of Samuel , Oxford, 1890, p. ix. sqq.; L. Blau, Zur 
Einleitung in d. hi. Schrift, Budapest, 1894, p. 49 sqq.; Ben ringer, Hebr. Archdo- 
logie , Freib. 1894, p. 278 sqq.; Nowack, Lehrb. der hebr . Archdologie , i. 279 sqq. 
On the palaeography of the Hebrew square character, Harkavy, Altjiid. Denkmdler 
aus der Krim , Petersb. and Lpr. 1876, p. 108 sqq. The best Tables of Alphabet* 
are those by J. Euting, in G. Bickell’s Outlines of Hebrew Grammar (trans. into 
English by S. J. Curtiss, Lpz. 1877); the Hebrew Alphabet, in pt. vii. of the 
Oriental Series of the Paleogr . Society , London. 1882; and lastly (the most 
complete of all) in Chwolson’i Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum , Petersb. 
1882. 
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FORM. 

NAME. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

NUMERICAL 

VALUE. 


K 

'Am 

’ spiritus lenis 

I 


n 


6 UK) 

2 


a 



3 


T 



4 


n 

He 

h 

5 


1 

Wdw 

w l 

6 


T 

Zdyin 

z, as in French (soft s) 

7 


n 

mmssmm 

hj a strong guttural 

8 


D _ 

nth 

/, emphatic / 



dhh 

Y 6 d 

y l 

10 


HESS® 


HU) 

20 




l 

30 




m 

40 


J, final ) 


n 

5° 


D 



60 

1 

V 



70 


— 




B, final 5) 

pe 

P iprt) _ _ 

80 


V, final y 

Sad( 

s, emphatic s 

90 


p 

-®ph - 

q , a strong h* formed at the 
back of the palate 

100 


r i 

— 

Res 

* 

r 

200 

r 



s 


1 


Sin 

s, pronounced sh 

f 3 °° 


n 

'law 

/ (/A) 

400 


3. As the Table shows, five letters have a special form at 
the end of the word. They are called final letters, and were com¬ 
bined by the Jewish grammarians in the mnemonic word 
KamniphUfy or better, with Konig, i. e. as the breaker in pieces . 


1 Philippi, ‘Die Aussprache der sennit. Consonanten ) and V in ZD MG. 1886, 
p. 639 sqq., adduces reasons in detail for the opinion that ‘ the Semitic ) and 1 are 
certainly by usage consonants, although by nature they are vowels, viz. u and t, 
and consequently are consonantal vowels; * comp. § 8. 5. 

* As a representation of this sound the Latin q is very suitable, as it occupies in 
the alphabet the place of the Semitic p (Greek tcbwwd). 
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Of these }, rj, y are distinguished from the common form by the 
shaft being drawn straight down, while in the usual form it is bent 
round towards the left 1 * . In the case of D the letter is completely 
closed. 

d 4 . Hebrew is read and written from right to left. Words must 
not be divided at the end of the lines; but, in order that no empty 
space may be left, in MSS. and printed texts, certain letters suitable 
for the purpose are dilated at the end or in the middle of the line. 
In our printed texts these literae dilatabiles are the five following: 
D n S H N (mnemonic word In MSS. other letters 

suitable for the purpose are also employed in this way, as 1, 3, l ,* 
comp. Strack in the TheoL Lehrb . 1882, No. 22. 

e Rem. 1. The forms of the letters originally represent the rude outlines of 
perceptible objects, the names of which, respectively, begin with the consonant 
represented (a,krophony). Thus Y 6 d, in the earlier alphabets the rude picture 
of a hand, properly denotes hand (Heb. T), but as a letter simply the sound ' (y\ 
with which this word begins; * Ayfn , originally a circle, properly an eye (}^S), 
stands for the consonant y. In the Phoenician alphabet, especially, the resemblance 
of the forms to the objects denoted by the name is still for the most part recog¬ 
nizable (see the Table). In some letters (2, 1^ T, t?) the similarity is still 
preserved in the square character. 

f The most probable meaning of the names of the letters of the alphabet 3 is: 

ox, JV 3 house, camel\ door, fctn air-hole (?), lattice-window (?), 

11 hook, nail, J'] 1veapon (unless, with Nestle, we are to infer from the Greek f^ra, 
that the original name was olive-tree), TVn fence, barrier, JVB a winding (?), 
perhaps leather bottle , according to others snake, hand, *]3 bent hand, id> 
ox-goad t D'D water, JO fish, TJDD prop (?), J^J eye, KB (also *B) mouth , '"IX 
fish-hook (?), eye of a needle, according to others back of the head, B*") head, 
J't? tooth, in sign, cross. 

g There is no doubt that this alphabet was first drawn up by Semites. It may 
be questioned, however, whether the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, and the Hieratic 
writing derived from it, did not serve as the model,—perhaps less as regards the 
forms than the (akrophonie) principle. For the hieroglyphic pictures likewise 


1 Chwolson, Corpus Inscr. Hebr . col. 68, rightly observes that the original forms 

of these letters are practically preserved in the literae finales . 

3 Cf. Conder, * The Alphabet (the Semitic Names),’ in the Quarterly Statements 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1889, p. 17 sqq. The LXX give transcriptions 
of the Hebrew names in Lam. 1-4, as do also many Codices of the Vulgate (e.g. 
the Cod. Amiatinus) in Pss. hi. 112. 119, but with many variations from the 
customary forms, which rest on the traditional Jewish pronunciation. The forms 
Deleth, Zai, Sen (the LXX also comp. Hebr. Jt? tooth) are to be noticed, 
amongst others, for Daleth, Zain, £tn. 
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indicate mostly the initial sound of the name of the pictured object; e. g. tot, the 
hand, the letter /; laboi, the lion, the /‘. 

a. As to the order of the letters, we possess an ancient testimony in the h 
alphabetic poems of the Old Test.: Pss. 9 (X- 3 , comp. Ps. 10,1 and w. 12-17 
p-n) ; 25 and 34 (both without a separate Vverse and with £1 repeated at the 
end); 37. in. 112. 119. 145; Lam. 1-4; Prov. 31, 10-31 (in the LXX with 
fi before V); also in Nah. 1, a-10, Frohnmeyer detected traces of an alphabetic 
arrangement; so Bickell, Ztschr.f hath. Theol., 1882, p. 319 sqq., in the assumed 
Hebrew original of Jesus the son of Sirach, chap. 51,18-38 (without 1 and with Q 
repeated at the end). The sequence of the three softest labial, palatal, and lingual 
sounds 2, 3 , *1, and of the three liquids D, 3 , indicates an attempt at classifi¬ 
cation. At the same time other considerations also appear to have had influence. 
Thus it is certainly not accidental, that two letters, representing a hand ( Y 6 d % 
Kaph ), as also two (if QSph = back of the head) which represent the head, and in 
general several forms denoting objects naturally connected {Mem and Ntin, 'Ayhi 
and Pf), stand next to one another. 

Both the order and the names of the letters, together with their numerical i 
values, have passed over from the Phoenicians to the Greeks, in whose alphabet 
the letters A-T are borrowed from the Old Semitic. So also the Old Italic alphabets 
as well as the Roman, and consequently all alphabets derived either from this or 
from the Greek, are directly or indirectly dependent on the Phoenician. 

3. a. In default of special arithmetical figures, thp consonants were used also k 
as numerical signs. The earliest traces of this usage are, however, first found 
on the Maccabean coins (see above, § 2. 2, 4). These numerical letters were 
afterwards employed principally for marking the numbers of chapters and verses in 
the editions of the Bible. The units are denoted by X—{ 3 , the tens by '—V, 100- 
400 by p-H, the numbers from 500-900 by H (= 400), with the addition of the 
remaining hundreds, e. g. pH 500. In compound numbers the greater precedes (on 
the right), thus X* n, fcOp 121. But 15 is expressed by M 2 9 + 6, not f"P (which 
is a form of the divide name, being the first two consonants of HW) a . For 


1 Comp, above, §1.5,/; also Hitzig, Die Erfindung des Alphabets, Zurich, 
1840; J. Olshausen, Ober den Urspr . des Alphabets , Kiel, 1841; F. Bottcher, 
Unseres Alphabetes Urspriinge, Dresd. i860; Ed. Bohmer, ‘Das Alphabet in organ- 
ischer Ordnung,’ in ZD MG. xvi. 579 sqq.; E. de Roug£, Mimoire sur torigine 
igyptienne de /*alphabet phdnicien , Paris, 1874; E. van Drival, De f origine de 
Tdcriture , 3rd ed., Paris, 1879. The attempt of Wuttke, in the and ed. of his 
Gcsch. der Sehrift ', and W. Deecke, ZDMG . xxxi. 102 sqq., to derive the Old 
Semitic alphabet from the later Assyrian cuneiform characters, fails even on 
chronological grounds. According to Peters, Proceedings Am. Orient. Soe., 1880, 
p. xi sq., and Hommel, ‘Gesch. Babyloniens u. Assyriens,* p. 50 sqq., in Oncken’s 
Series, 1885, it is derived from the old Babylonian writing. According to Ball, 
Proceedings of the Society of Bibl. ArchaeoL, xv. 392 sqq., from the archaic 
Assyrian cuneiform. 

* Compare for the rise of this custom (after iT had been originally written, and 
afterwards VI), Nestle in ZAIV. 1884, p. 250, where a trace of this method of 
writing occurring as early as Origen is referred to. 
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a similar reason ttD is also mostly written for 16, instead of V, which in compound 
proper names, like also represents the name of God, mif. 

The thousands are sometimes denoted by the units with two dots placed above, 
e.g. ft 1000. 

/ b . The reckoning of the years in Jewish writings (generally HTTP^ after 

the creation) follows either the full chronology (^T3 BTfiS or '3 'E&), with the 
addition of the thousands, or the abridged chronology (ftojj '£&), in which they are 
omitted. In the dates of the first thousand years after Christ, the Christian era 
is obtained by the addition of 340, in the second thousand years by the addition of 
1240, the thousands of the Creation era being omitted. 

Ill 4. Abbreviations of words are not found in the text of the Old Testament, but 
they occur on coins, and their use is extremely frequent amongst the later Jews 1 . 
A point, or later an oblique stroke, serves as the sign of abridgement in old MSS. 
and editions, e.g. for 'B for aliquis , 'T for Tin aliquid, T 31 for 

Total et complens , i.e. and so on. Also in the middle of what is apparently a word, 
such strokes indicate that it is an abbreviation or a vox memorialis (comp. e.g. § 15. 3 
D"NT 11 . Two such strokes are employed, from § 41, c Rem., onward, to mark the 
different classes of weak verbs ; comp, moreover ^ or * (also 'H) for rrffP. 

11 5. Peculiarities in the tradition of the Old Testament text, which are already 

mentioned in the Talmud, are — (1) The functa extraordinaria over single con¬ 
sonants (e.g. Gen. 16, 5. 19, 33), or whole words (e.g. Gen. 33,4. Deut. 29, 28. 
Is. 44, 9. Ezek. 41, 30 and elsewhere), and both over and under Ps. 27, 13, 
all no doubt originally critical marks; cf. Strack, Prolegomena Critica t p. 88 sqq.; 
L. Blau, Masoretische Untersuchungen t Strassburg, 1891, p. 6 sqq., and Einleitung 
in die hi. Schrift, Budapest, 1894; Konigsberger, fiid. Lit.-Blott , 1891, nos. 29-31, 
and Aus Masorah u. Talmudkritik, Berlin, 1892, p. 6 sqq. (2) The literae 
majusculae (e.g. 3 Gen. 1, 1, 1 Lev. 11, 42 as the middle consonant of the Penta¬ 
teuch, ' Num. 14, 17, &c.), and minusculae (e.g. H Gen. 2,4). (3) The literae 

suspensae 3 Jud. 18, 30 (which points to the reading HPO for n#3D), JJ Ps- 8o> 14 
(the middle of the Psalms)* and Job 38,13.15. (4) The ‘mutilated’ IVdw in 
Num. 25, 12, and p Ex. 32, 25 (DiTOp 3 ), and Num. 7, 2 (DHIpBiT). (5) Mtm 
clausum in rQTD^ Is. 9,6, and Mtm apertum in B^ITITB DH Neh. 2,13. (6) N&n in - 
versum before Num. 10, 35, and after ver. 36, as also before Ps. 107, 23-28 and 40. 

§ 0. Pronunciation and Division of Consonants . 

P. Haupt, 4 Die Semit. Sprachlaute u. ihre Umschrift,* in Beitrdge sur Assyri - 
ologie u. vergleich. semit . Sprachwissenschaft, by Delitzsch And Haupt, Lpz. 1889, 
i. 249 sqq. 

a 1. An accurate knowledge of the original phonetic value of 
each consonant is of the greatest importance, since very many 
grammatical peculiarities and changes (§ 18 sqq.) only become in¬ 
telligible from the nature and pronunciation of the sounds. This 

1 Cf. Jo. Buxtorf, De abbreviaturis Hebr., Basel, 1613, &c.; Ph. Lederer, Hebr. 
si. Chald. Abbreviaturen , Frankfurt, 1893. 

[* Sec QidJMtn, chap. i. fol. 39.—G. W. C.] 
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knowledge is obtained partly from the pronunciation of the kindred 
dialects, especially the still living Arabic, partly by observing the 
affinity and interchange of sounds in Hebrew itself (§ 19), and partly 
from the tradition of the Jews \ 

The pronunciation of Hebrew by the modem Polish and German Jews, which 
partly resembles the Syriac, differs considerably from that of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, which approaches nearer to the Arabic. The pronunciation of 
Hebrew by Christians, follows the latter (after the example of Renchlin), in 
almost all cases. 

The oldest tradition is presented in the transcription of Hebrew names in b 
Assyrian cuneiform; a later, but yet in its way very important system is seen 
in the manner in which the LXX transcribe Hebrew names with Greek letters*. 

As however corresponding signs for several sounds (tD, JJ, V, p, &) are wanting in 
the Greek alphabet, only an approximate representation was possible in these cases. 
The same applies to the Latin transcription of Hebrew words by Jerome, according 
to the Jewish pronunciation of his time 3 . 

On the pronunciation of the modem Jews in North Africa, see Barg&s in the 
A si at., Nov. 1848; on that of the South Arabian Jews, J. Dtrenbourg, 
Manuel du lecteur, &c. (from a Yemen MS. of the year 1390), Paris, 1871, 
Extrait 6 du Journ. Asial. 1870. 

2. With regard to the pronunciation of the several gutturals and c 
sibilants, and of D and p, it may be remarked :— 

1. Among the gutturals, K is the lightest, corresponding to the spiritus Unis of 
the Greeks, the use of which results from the correct observance of the fact, that 
a soft aspiration precedes every initial vowel in virtue of its nature. It may stand 


1 Comp. C. Meinhof, 4 Die Aussprache des Hebr./ in Neue Jahrb.f. Philol. u. 
Pddag 1885, Bd. 132, p. 146 sqq.; M. Schreiner, ‘ Zur Gesch. der Ausspr. des 
Hebr.,* in ZAIV. 1886, p. 213 sqq. More exact physiological observations of the 
whole phonetic system and its formation by the organs of speech, are also impor¬ 
tant for this purpose; comp. E. Briicke, Grundziige der Physiologic u. Systematik 
der Sprachlaute, Vienna, 1856, 2nded. 1876 ; C. L. Merkel, Physiologic der menschl. 
Sprache, Lpz. 1866 ; F. Delitzsch, Physiologic u. Musik in ihrer Bedeutung fur die 
Gramm., bcs. die Hcbrdische , Lpz. 1868 ; E. Sievers, Grundziige der Lautphysio- 
logic , Lpz, 1876 (2nd“4th ed. entitled Grundziige der Phonetik , 1881, 1885, 1893); 
H. Sweet, Handbook of Phonetics , Oxford, 1877, 2n< * ed. 1889, and A Primer of 
Phonetics , Oxford, 1890; F. Techmer, Phonetik , Lpz. 1880, pt. i; Trautmann, 
Die Sprachlaute , &c., Lpz. 1884-86, 2 pts.; P. Tassy, ftudes sur les changements 
phonitiques et leurs caracttres glncraux, Paris, 1891; Bremer, Deutsche Phonetik, 
Lpz. 1893. 

* Comp, on this, Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuag ., Lpz. 1841, p. 90 sqq.; 
C. Konneke, 4 Gymn.-Progr.,’ Stargard, 1885. 

* Numerous examples occur in Hieronymi quaestiones hebraicae in libro geneseos, 
edited by P. de Lagarde, Lpz. 1868; comp, the exhaustive and systematic 
discussion by Siegfried, 4 Die Aussprache des Hebr. bei Hieronymus,* in ZA IV. 
1884, pp. 34-83. 
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cither at the beginning or end of a syllable, e.g. HDH 'amdr, DbtfJ ya'tdm. Even 
before a vowel X is almost lost to our ear, like the h in hour and in the French 
habit, homme. After a vowel K generally (and at the end of a word, always) 
coalesces with it, e. g. fcOjJ qard for an original qartC, Arab, q&r&'d; see further, 
$ 23. 1, 27. 2 e. 

d n before a vowel, corresponds exactly to our h (spiritus asper); after a 
vowel it is either a guttural (so always at the end of a syllable which is not final, 
e.g. IJBHJ nahpakh; at the end of a word the consonantal H has a point 
—Mappfq—in it, according to § 14), or it stands inaudible at the end of a word, 
generally as a mere orthographical indication of a preceding vowel, e.g. gala; 
cf. § 7. 2 and 75. 1. 

€ y is related to X, but is a much stronger guttural. Its strongest sound is 
a rattled g formed at the back of the palate, comp. e.g. n*y, LXX Td(a, iTlby 
r bfwfifia ; elsewhere, a weaker sound of the same kind, which the LXX reproduce 
by a spiritus {Unis or asper), e.g. 'HAi, pboy ’A/iaXl*. In the mouth of the 
Arabs one hears in the former case a sort of guttural r, in the latter a sound peculiar 
to themselves formed in the back of the throat. It is as incorrect to omit the y 
entirely, in reading and transcribing words (^JJ Eli, p^tpy Atnalek ), as to 
pronounce it exactly like g or like a nasal ng. The stronger sound might be 
approximately transcribed by gh or r g; but since in Hebrew the softer sound 
was the more common, it is sufficient to represent it by the sign as JEPg 
\arbd*, *1}J W. 

f n is the strongest guttural sound, like the deep guttural eh, as sounded gene¬ 
rally in Swiss German, somewhat as in the German Achat , Macht , Sac he, Docht , 
Zucht (not as in Licht, Knechf), similar to the Spanish j. Like y it was however 
pronounced in many words feebly, in others strongly. 

g As regards “l, its pronunciation as a palatal (with a vibrating uvula) seems 
to have been the prevailing one. Hence it is not merely classed with the 
liquids (/, m, n ), but in some respects also with the gutturals (§ 22. 5). On the 
lingual “l, comp. 5 6. 4. 

h 2. The Hebrew language is unusually rich in sibilants. These have, at any 
rate in some cases, arisen from linguals which are retained as such in Aramaic 
and Arabic (see in the Lexicon the letters T, ¥ and b). 

i b and b were originally represented (as is still the case in the unpointed 
texts) by only one form but that the use of this one form to express two 
different sounds (at least in Hebrew) was due only to the poverty of the alphabet, 
is clear from the fact that they are differentiated in Arabic and Ethiopic 
(comp. Noldeke in Zhschr. f wissensch. Theol. , 1873, p. 121). In the Masoretic 
punctuation they were distinguished by means of the diacritical point as b {sh) 
and b (/) *. 

k The original difference between the sounds fef and D* sometimes occasions 


1 The modem Samaritans, however, in reading their Hebrew Pentateuch pro¬ 
nounce b invariably as V). 

2 The original value of D, and its relation to the original value of b and b, 
is still undetermined, despite the valuable investigations of D. H. Muller, *Zur 
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§ 6.] Pronunciation and Division of Consonants. 31 

a distinction in meaning, e. g. *130 to close, *13fe> to hire, i>3D to be foolish, ^3 to be 
prudent , to be wise. The Syrians always represent both sounds by D, and in 
Hebrew also they are sometimes interchanged; as “13 D for to hire , Ezr. 4, 5; 
for n^?D folly , Eccles. 1,17. 

t (transcribed f by the LXX) is a soft whizzing s , the French and English z, / 
altogether different from the German s. 

3* tD, p, and Y are pronounced with a strong articulation and with a com- in 
pression of the iarynx. The first two are thus essentially different from ft and D , 
which correspond to our / and k and are often aspirated (see below, no. 3). 

Y is distinguished from every other s by its peculiar articulation, and in no way | 

corresponds to the German z or ts; we transcribe it by /. 

t 

3 . Six consonants, the weak and middle hard mutae , r n 

111)3*133 

have a twofold pronunciation, (1) a harder sound as tenues like 
k t p t /, or as mediae like b , g hard, d; and (2) a softer sound as 
spirantes l . The harder sound is the original. It is retained at 
the beginning of syllables, when there is no vowel immediately 
preceding to influence the pronunciation, and is denoted by a point 
Dages lene (§ 13), placed in the consonants, viz. 3 b f 3 g, I d, 3 £, 

B p t ft t. The weaker pronunciation appears as soon as a vowel 
sound immediately precedes. It is occasionally denoted, esp. in MSS., 
by RapKb (§ 14. 2), but in printed texts usually by the mere absence 
of the Dages. In the case of 3, 3, and *1, the distinction is less 
noticeable to our ear. Yet the German dialects mostly distinguish, 
e. g. in be ben t the second b , influenced by the preceding* vowel, from 
the first, and in the same way the two ^-sounds in gegen. In the case 
of 3 , E 3 , n, the two sounds are clearly distinguishable even to our ear 
as k and German (weak) ch f p and ph , / and English th. The 
Greeks too express this twofold pronunciation by special characters: 

3 *, 3 x * ® D $ t ^ r f n e. 


Geschichte der semit. Zischlaute,* in the Verhandlungen des Wiener Orient. 
Congresses , Vienna, 1888, Semitic section, p. 339 sqq.; De Lagarde, ‘Samech/ in 
the Nachriehten der Gott. Gesellschaft d. Wiss. $ 1891, no. 5, esp. p. 173; Aug. 
Muller, ZAW. 1891, p. 267 sqq.; Noldeke, ZDMG. 1893, p. 100 sq. 

1 So at any rate at the time when the present punctuation arose, replacing an 
earlier pronunciation as aspiratae. However, it cannot be determined whether the 
transition from aspiratae to spirantes took place in all these sounds and in 
every case. 

* And also by the following vowel; for at the end of a word the b after 
a rowel is pronounced as a tenuis , comp, gieb, blab , and on the other hand 
Sieg t sehweig. 
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For more precise information on the cases in which the one or the other 
pronunciation takes place, see § ai. The modem Jews pronounce the aspirated 
3 as v , the aspirated H as s, e.g. 31 rav, 1 V 3 dais. 

o 4 . According to the organ of speech with which the consonants 
are pronounced, they are divided into— 


(a) Gutturals 

n n jj K 

(»nn$); 

( 6 ) Palatals 

p 3 3' 

(PM); 

(r) Linguals 

Dm with 3 and b 

TO*); 

(d) Dentals or Sibilants 

V V (tf and to) D T 

(**<?!); 

( e) Labials 

£ 3 EM 

(JBO). 


In the case of n its hardest pronunciation as a palatal (see above, 
letter g at the end) is to be distinguished from its more unusual sound 
as a lingual, in the front of the mouth. 

Comp, on the twofold pronunciation of r in Tiberias, Delitzsch, Physiol, und 
Musik, Lpz. 1868, p. iosqq.; Baer and Strack, Dikduke ha-famim , Lpz. 1879, 
p 5, note a> and $ 7 of the Hebrew text, as well as p. 8a. 

Independently of the organs of speech the liquids (^, D, 3 , l) are 
also grouped together as a distinct class. 
p The Hebrew phonetic system may be more precisely represented 
in the following table :— 



MUTAK. 

w. m. e. 

LIQUIDAE. 

vibr. nasal semivow. 

SIBILANTES. 

w. m. e. 

EXPLOSIVE 

SPIRANTES. 

Guttural 

Palatal 

Lingual 

Dental 

Labial 

3 3 P 

n n a 

3 £ 

, - 
D ) 

T Dfetf V 

Kjnn 


Rem. i. The meaning of the letters in the heading is, w. = weak, m. — middle 
hard, e. — emphatic. Consonants which are produced by the same organ of speech 
are called homorganic (e. g. 3 and 3 as palatals), consonants whose sound is of the 
same nature homogeneous (e. g. D and 3 as liquids). On their homorganic character 
and homogeneity depends the possibility of a change of sound, as well within 
Hebrew itself a9 between the kindred dialects. In such cases the soft sound generally 
interchanges with the soft, the hard with the hard, &c. (e.g. *1=T. T) « D * 3f). 
Further transitions are not however excluded, as e.g. the interchange of 11 and p 
(J1 *= 3 ■= p). Here it is of importance to observe whether the change takes 
place in an initial, middle, or final letter; since e.g. the change in a letter when 
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§ 7.] Vowel Letters and Vowel Signs. 33 

medial does not always prove the possibility of its change when initial. That in 
certain cases the character of the consonantal sound also influences the preceding or 
following vowel will be noticed in the accidence as the instances occur. 

Rem. 2. Very probably as the pronunciation was handed down, in course of r 
time certain nicer distinctions became more and more neglected and finally were 
lost. Thus e. g. the stronger y r g, which was known to the LXX (see above 
letter e ), became in many cases altogether lost to the later Jews; by the Samaritans 
and Galileans y, as well as n, was pronounced only like tt (os in Ethiopic y like fct, 
n like A, V like s). 

Rem. 3. The consonants which it is usual to designate especially as weak, are S 
those which readily coalesce with a preceding vowel to form a long vowel, viz. 
fct, 1 ; as to H, comp. § 23. 4; or those which are most frequently affected by the 
changes described in § 19. 2, 3, as again K, 1, \ and 2, and in certain cases ' 

n and ^; finally T for the reason assigned in § 22. 5 a. 

§ 7. The Vowels in General , Vowel Letters and Vowel Signs. 

1. The original vowels in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic a 

tongues, are a , i, u. E and o always arise from an obscuring or 

contraction of these three pure sounds, viz. e by a modification from 

l ox d; short 8 from u; € from a contraction of at (properly ay); 
and 6 sometimes from a modification (obscuring) of d, sometimes 
from a contraction of au (properly aw). 

In Arabic writing there are vowel signs only for a, i, u ; the combined sounds ay 
and aw are therefore retained uncontracted and pronounced as diphthongs {at and 
au), e -£* DW Arab, saut , and D' 2 *JJ Arab, 'ainain. It was only in later Arabic 
that they became in pronunciation l and 6 , at least after weaker or softer consonants; 
comp, pa Arab, bain , ben, DV Arab, yaum, y 6 m. The same contraction appears 
also in other languages, e.g. in Greek and Latin (K auaap, Caesar; OavjM , Ionic 
Ow/ia ; plaustrum = plostrum), in the French pronunciation of at and au, and like¬ 
wise in the German popular dialects (Oge for Auge, Steen for Stein, &c.). Similarly, 
the obscuring of the vowels plays a part in various languages (cf. e.g. the a in 
modern Persian, Swedish, English, &c.) l . 

2. The partial expression of the vowels by certain consonants b 
(n,), *; H), which sufficed during the lifetime of the language, and 
for a still longer period afterwards (comp. § i. 5), must in the main 
have passed through the following stages *:— 

(a) The need of a written indication of the vowel to be read first 
made itself felt in cases where, after the rejection of a consonant, 


1 In Sanskrit, in the Old Persian cuneiform, and in Ethiopic, short a alone of 
all the vowels is not represented, but the consonant by itself is pronounced with 
short a. 

* Comp, especially, Stade, Lehrb. der hebr. Gr ., p. 34 sqq. 

D 
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or of an entire syllable, a long vowel formed the final sound of 
the word. The first step in such a case was to retain the 
original final consonant, at least as a vowel letter, i. e. merely 
as an indication of a final vowel. In point of fact we find even 
in the Old Testament, as already on the M6Sa* stone, a n employed 
in this way (see below)—as an indication of a final o. From this 
it was only a step to the employment of the same consonant to 
indicate also other vowels when final (thus, e. g. in the inflection of 
the verbs n"^, the vowels a \ e, £). After the employment of ) as 
a vowel letter for 6 and and of * for / and 1 y had been established 
(see below, letter e\ these consonants were also employed—although 
not consistently—for the same vowels at the end of a word. 

C According to $ 91. 1 and Rem. 1. b, the suffix of the 3rd sing. masc. in the 
noun (as in the verb) was originally pronounced VT. But in the places where this 
with a preceding a is contracted into d (after the rejection of the H), we find 
the H still frequently retained as a vowel letter, e.g. flTJJ Gen. 49, II, 

comp. § 91. 1, Rem. 2; so throughout, on the Mesa* stone rUV 3 (also 

nha), nia, na, r6, nbnnSn; on the other hand already in the Siloam inscrip¬ 
tion ijn. HD* MeSa', 1 . 8 = his days is unusual, as also HtSH 1 . 20 if it = 
V6W1 his chiefs. The verbal forms with H suffixed are to be read (1.6), 

narrow <i. 12 sq.) and nehn (1. 10). 

d As an example of the original consonant being retained, we might also include 
the ' of the constr. state plur. masc. if its $ (according to $ 89. 2 c y Rem.) has 
arisen from an original ay. Against this assumption it may however be urged 
that the Phoenician inscriptions do not usually express this t, nor any other 
final vowel*. 


1 According to Stade, 1 . c. p. 35, the employment of fl for a perhaps first took 

place in the case of the locative accusatives which originally ended in H_, as 

nrw, ronp. 

2 Thus there occurs, e. g. in Melit. 1, 1 . 3 3^^*=^3 'JK* the two sons; elsewhere 
D for '3 (the inscriptions of M£5a* and Siloam exhibit the latter), T for HT (the 
latter in the Siloam inscription), H 32 = V 03 (so Mesa') or WJ 3 , &c. Comp, on 
the other hand in Mesa*, *= (unless it was actually pronounced y anSkh 
by the Moabites!). As final a is represented by H and X and final t by \ so final it is 
almost everywhere expressed by 1 in MeSa*, and always in the Siloam inscription. 
It is indeed hot impossible that Hebrew orthography also once passed through 
a period in which the final vowels were left always or sometimes undenoted, and 
that not a few strange forms in the present text of the Bible are to be explained 
from the fact that subsequently the vowel letters (especially 1 and *) were not added 
in all cases. So Chwolson, in ‘ Die Quiescentia * 1 ?T in der althebr. Orthogr./ 
in Travaux du Congris international des Orientalistes , Petersb. 1876, with many 
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Vowel Letters and Vowel Signs. 

( 5 ) The employment of 1 to denote 6 , d, and of * to denote f, e 
may have resulted from those cases in which a 1 with a preceding 
a was contracted into au and further to 6 , or with a preceding u 
coalesced into d, and where * with a has been contracted into ai and 
further to /, or with a preceding * into t (comp. § 24). In this case 
also the previously existing consonants were retained as vowel letters 
and were further applied at the end of the word to denote the 
respective long vowels. Finally H also will in the first instance 

have established itself as a vowel letter only where a consonantal 
K with a preceding a had coalesced into d. 

The orthography of the Siloam inscription corresponds almost exactly with the f 
above assumptions. Here (as on the M£sa' stone) we find all the long vowels, 
which have not arisen from original diphthongs, without vowel letters, thus ? 
D 3 jrh, fO'P (or fPJD); nbK, i>( 3 , ebf, ■>?. On the other hand KJtiD (from 
mausa’), *liy (from ’aud) ; also, if it is to be read JEMD, is an instance of the 
retention of a * which has coalesced with i into t. Instances of the retention of an 
originally consonantal K as a vowel letter are DTlKD, WHO, and fcOiJ, as also 
Otherwise final d is always represented by H : iTH, JT 1 T, i"Dp 3 . To this 

D* alone would form an exception (comp, however the note on Dl\ § 96), instead of 
Di* (Arab .yaum) day , which one would expect. If the reading be correct, this is 
to be regarded as an argument that a consciousness of the origin of many long 
vowels was lost at an early period, so that (at least in the middle of the word) 
the vowel letters were omitted in places where they should stand, according to 
what has been stated above, and added where there was no case of contraction. 
This view is in a great measure confirmed by the orthography of the Mesa* 
inscription. There we find, as might be expected, pH ( = Daibdn, as the Aai&wv 
of the LXX proves^, JHin (6 from au), and flhp {2 from ai), but also even 
instead of (from haul-), = , H? four times, ilh 3 once, 

for JV 3 and nj"P 3 (.from bait) ; — = or r». 

(r) In the present state of Old Testament orthography as it g 
appears in the Masoretic text, the striving after a certain uniformity 
cannot be mistaken, in spite of the inconsistencies which have 
crept in. Thus the final long vowel is, with very few exceptions 
(comp. § 9. 1 at the end, and the very doubtful cases in § 8. 4), 
indicated by a vowel letter—and almost always by the same letter 

proofs. It cannot be proved (as L. Bardowicz, Studien zur Geschichte der Ortho¬ 
graphic im Althcbrdischen , Frankfurt, 1894, seeks to show) that in Bible MSS. of 
the time of the Talmud and Midrash, the letters KW were not so frequently 
used as in the Masoretic text. 

1 *0571571 is the more strange since the name of king is represented as 

A-u-st in cuneiform as late as 728! 

D 2 
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in certain nominal and verbal endings. In many cases the use of 
^ to mark an S or *2, arising from contraction, and of ' for / or f t is by 
far the more common, while we seldom find an originally consonantal 
N rejected, and the simple phonetic principle taking the place of the 
historical orthography. On the other hand the number of exceptions 
is very great. In many cases (as e. g. in the plural endings D'— 
and ni) the vowel letters are habitually employed to express long 
vowels which do not arise through contraction, and we even find 
short vowels indicated. The conclusion is, that if there ever was 
a period of Hebrew writing when the application of fixed laws to 
all cases was considered, either these laws were not consistently 
carried out in the further transmission of the text, or errors and 
confusion afterwards crept into it. Moreover much remained un¬ 
certain even in texts which were plentifully provided with vowel 
letters. For, although in most cases the context was a guide to the 
correct reading, yet there were also cases where, of the many possible 
w ays of pronouncing a word, more than one appeared admissible l . 
h 3 . When the language had died out, and the ambiguity of such 
a writing must ‘have been found continually more troublesome, and 
there was a danger that the correct pronunciation might be finally 
lost, {he vowQlj^igns.or vowel points were invented in order to fix it. 
;By means of these : points everything hitherto left uncertain was most 
accurately settled. It»is true that there is no historical account of the 
date of this yocalizatjqp .of the Old Testament text, yet we may at 
least infer, from a ^comparison of other historical facts, that it was 
gradually developed Jewish grammarians under the influence of 
different Schools in thesixtb and seventh centuries a. d., traces of which 
have been preserved to the present time in various differences of 
reading 2 . They mainly followed, though with independent regard 

1 Thus e.g. can be read qqtal, qatal , qatdl, q'tdl, qfitjl , qittil, qattel, qultal , 
qetel, and several of these forms have also different significations. 

2 The most important of these differences are, (a) those between the Orientals, 
i.e, the scholars of the Babylonian Schools (comp, for their peculiar vowel system, 
p. 40, note, below), and the Occidentals, i.e. the scholars of Palestine (Tiberias, 
See ."; (b) amongst the Occidentals, between Ben-Naphtali and Ben-Asher, who 
flourished in the first half of the tenth century at Tiberias. Both sets of variants 
are given by Baer in the appendices to his critical editions. Our printed editions 
present uniformly the text of Ben-Asher, with the exception of a few isolated 
readings of Ben-Naphtali, and numerous later corruptions. 
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to the peculiar nature of the Hebrew, the example and pattern of the 
older Syrian punctuation ’. 

See Gesenius, Gesch. d. hebr. Spr. p. 182 sqq.; Hupfeld, in Theol. Studien u. 
Kritiken , 1830, pt. iii. (where it is shown that neither Jerome nor the Talmud 
mentions vowel signs*. Comp, also Berliner, Beitrage zur hebr. Gramm im Talm. 
u. Midrasck , p. 26 sqq.; and B. Pick, in Hebraica, i. 3, p. 153 sqq.) ; Abr. Geiger, 

* Zur Nakdanim-[Punctuators-]Literatur,* in Jud. Ztschr. fiir Wissensch. u. Leben , 
Breslau, 1872, x. p. 10 sqq.; H. Strack, Prolegomena critica in Vet. Test. Hebr ., 
Lips. 1873; * Beitrag zur Gesch. des hebr. Bibel-textes,* in Theol. Stud. u. Krit ., 
1875, p. 736 sqq., as also in the Ztschr. f. dieges. luth. Theol. u. A'., 1875, p. 619 sqq.; 

* Massorah,’ in the Prottst. Real-Enc. ed. 2, ix. p. 388 sqq.; M. Schwab, Des points - 
voytiles dans les longues sdmitiques , Paris, 1879 ; A. Merx, in the Verhandlungen 
des Orientalistencongresses zu Berlin , Berlin, 1881, i. p. 164 sqq. and p. 188 sqq.; 

H. Graetz, * Die Anfange der Vokalzeichen im Hebr.,* in Monatsschr.f Gesch. tt. 
Wissensch. d. Jude nth 1881, pp. 348 sqq. and 395 sqq.; Hersmann, Zur Gesch. des 
Streites iiber die Entstehung der hebr. Punktation , Rnhrort, 1885, 4; Harris, * The 
Rise ... of the Massorah//. Q. R. 1889, i. 128 sqq. and 223 sqq.; Mayer-Lambert, 
Revue des itudes juives, 1893, xxvi. p. 274 sqq. On the hypothesis of the origin 
of punctuation in the Jewish schools for children, comp. J. Dlrenbourg in the Rev. 
Crit.f 1879, xiii. no. 25. 

4 . This vowel system is really based on the pronunciation i 
of the Jews of Palestine, as it was then in use (about the sixth 
century a.d.). This again is based on a much older tradition, 
followed in the solemn public reading of the sacred writings in the 
Synagogues and Schools. The consistency of the system, as well 
as the analogy of the kindred languages, testifies to a high degree 
of faithfulness in the tradition. This was represented with such 
exactness, that special signs were invented even for the more minute 
gradations of the vowels and vowel trills (§ io), as well as for the 
involuntary helping vowels which in other languages are but seldom 
indicated by the writing. At the same recension of the text also the 
various other signs for reading (§§ 11-14, 16) were added, and the 
accents (§ 15). 


1 Comp, for this, Geiger , 1 Massorah bei d. Syrem,* in ZDMG. 1873, p. 148 sqq.; 
J. P. Martin, Hist. de la ponctuation ou de la Massore chez les Syriens , Par. 1875 ; 
E. Nestle, m ZDMG. 1876, p. 525 sqq.; Weingarten, Die syr. Massora nach Bar 
HebraeuSy Halle, 1887. 

L* Jerome expressly states that punctuation was not found in the texts of his 
time. He refers however to the vowel signs, see his Commentary on Is. 26, 14. 
j« 9. 21, See.; also Bleek’s Einleitung , 3rd ed. § 330.—G. W. C.] 
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§ 8. The Vowel Signs in particular . 

a 1. The full vowels (in contrast to the half-vowels or vowel trills, 
§ 10. 1, 2), classified according to the three principal vowel sounds 
(§7. 1, 2), are as follows:— 

First Class . A-sound. 

1. — 1 Qames y a, d 9 , *1 \yad (hand); D'twn rdlim (chiefs). 

{ 2. — Pdthah, a, na bath (daughter). 

Also 3. — S'ghdly an open e t } (d), as a modification of d 9 , either in 
an untoned syllable and consequently as a short 4 vowel, as in the 
first syllable of D 3 'Vyld'khem (your hand) from yad'kKem—ox in 
a tone-syllable as a half lengthening of a, (the full lengthening would 
require Qames,) as in npB plsdh (n*d<r*a). Also with a following \ 
as nj'Ji g*ftna (cf. § 75. 2); T %yddekha (cf. § 91. 2, end). 


Second Class. 1 - and E-sounds. 

fj 1. or — (defectively written, see No. 4) Hireq longum 

I (magnum), i, e.g. §addiqim (righteous). 

2. ___ Hirlq breve (parvum), i, !?bj *yiq(ol. 

3. or Sere with yod , and — Serf without yod, the 
former /, the latter mosdy e t e.g. JV 3 b€th (house), 

I Dl? sem (name). Less frequently — (defective, see 

No. 4) for /. 

4. __ S'ghSl\ a modification of i, e.g. (ground-form 

' htphs ); (ground-form iin). 


1 In early MSS. the sign for Qame$ is a stroke with a point underneath, i. e. 
according to Nestle's discovery (ZDMG. 1892, p. 4iisq.), Pathah with Holem , 
the latter suggesting the obscure pronunciation of Qamef as & or 0. 

3 The notation d, i, 6 expresses here the vowels essentially long, either naturally 
or by contraction; the notation a, e, 0 those lengthened only by the tone, and 
therefore changeable; d,i ,8 the short vowels. (On i comp, the remaik at the 
end of the A-class.) As regards the others, the distinction into t and t\ d and 1? is 
sufficient; see ( 9.—The mark < stands in the following pages over the tone- 
syllable, especially if this is not the last, as is usual, but the penultimate syllable 
of the word, e. g. npj). Comp. § 15, Rem. 2. 

3 These S'gJtdls, modified from d, are very frequent in the language. The 
Babylonian punctuation (see below, p. 40, note) has for it and tone-bearing 
Pathah only one sign; see also Caster in ZAW. 1894, p. 60 sqq. 

* It must be mentioned that the Masoretes are not concerned with any distinc¬ 
tion between long and short vowels, or in general with any question of quantity. 
Their efforts are directed to fixing the received pronunciation as faithfully as 
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The Vowel Signs in particular. 
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Third Class. U- and 0 - sounds. 

1. * Sdriq, d t rm mdth (to die), rarely also for u. c 

2. — Qibbds , both for £, e.g. sdlldm (ladder), and d t 

e. g. top (rise up) instead of the usual to*p. 

3 . S and — Hottm , <7 and 0 , iip qol (voice), 31 (multitude). 

Often also a defective — for 6 ; rarely S for 5 . 

4. __ Qdmte-hatdph, 0 , e.g. "PC 1 (statute). 

5. The tone-bearing l in 'atlem (you), and a few other 

cases (comp. § 27, Rem. 4 3), is perhaps to be 
considered as a weakening of an original u. 


The names of the vowels are nearly all taken from the form and action of the d 

< < 

mouth in producing the various sounds, as nJH3 opening; *1Jf division , parting 
<• < 

(of the mouth), also 13$? breaking (comp, the Arab, kasr ); pyh (also pin) 

gnashing; DjVl (losing , according to others fullness, i.e. of the mouth (also 
n» rfin? fullness of the mouth ) ; pl^J? a whistle {avpiopos); J13p contraction 
(of the mouth). yDjJ 1 has also the same signification. 

That the long a and the short 0 (*pDTI yD{3 Qamte correptum ) have the same 
sign and name, arises from the fact that the inventors of the vowel signs pronounced 
the a rather obscurely and similarly to 0 , just as it afterwards passed into a full 0 
among modem German and Polish Jews (comp, the Syriac A in the West-Syrian 
pronunciation - < 7 , the Swedish d, and the early weakening of A to 6, even in 
Hebrew, $ 9. 10, a) 8 . On the rules for distinguishing a and d t see § 9. ia, Rem. 
S*gh6l (^3D bunch of grapes) takes its name from its form. So nil£3 
{three points ) is another name for Qibbtis. 

Moreover the names were mostly so formed, that the sound of each vowel e 
is heard in the first syllable; in order to carry out this consistently some even 
write Sdgbl, Qomef-hatdf, Qiibbds. 


possible, by means of writing. For a long time only D* 3 ^D 1 ^ 315 * seven kings 
were reckoned {vox memor. in Elias Levita, Jnjbfct 10 ^ 1 ), Sureq and Qibbu§ 
being counted as one vowel. The division of the vowels in respect of quantity is 
a later attempt at a scientific conception of the phonetic system, which was not 
invented but only represented by the Masoretes (Qimchi, Mikhlol y ed. Rittenb. 
136 a, distinguishes the five long, as mothers from their five daughters). 

1 The usual spelling ytD {3 takes the word (as also lUTIS) as a Hebrew substantive; 
according to De Lagarde ( Gott . gel. Am. 1886, p. 873, and so previously Luzzatto), 
yVfl) and nnfi are rather Aram, participles, like Dagel y &c., and consequently 
to be transliterated by QAmcs and PAthali. 

* In the Babylonian punctuation (see the following note) a and 5 are carefully 
distinguished, as well as in many manuscripts with the common punctuation, 
and so in Baer’s editions since 1880 (by addition of a SPwA to indicate even the 
full vowel 9). It is however probable that the two signs were identical in the 
original system. 
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f 2. As the above examples show, the vowel sign stands regularly 
under the consonant, after which it is to be pronounced, "J rd, 1 rd, 
*? re, "} ru, Ac. The Pathah called furtivum (§ 22. 2 d) alone forms 
an exception to this rule, being pronounced before the consonant, 
nn rtfh (wind, spirit). The Holem (without waw) stands on the 
left above the consonant, *1 ro (but If K, as a vowel letter, 

follows a consonant which is to be pronounced with 3 , the point 
is placed over its right arm, thus •&, On the other hand, 

e. g. Dlt!3, since K is here at the same time the initial sound of 
a syllable. 

g No dot is placed for the tfolem when 0 (of coarse without wdw) is pro¬ 
nounced after itn or before itn. Hence fcOt? ifae (hating), ttfeO n*ib (to bear), 
HpTD mbit (not ntTfo); but IDS? sbmer (a watchman). When # precedes the itn , 
the dot is placed over its right arm, e.g. yirpbi (he treads with the feet), 
D'K&in hannbf'tm (those who carry). 

In the sign \, the 1 may be also a consonant. The 1 is then either to be read 
dw (necessarily so when a consonant otherwise without a vowel precedes, e. g. mfr 
M, lending) or wd, when a vowel already precedes the 1, e.g. *iw 6 n (iniquity) 
for In more exact printing, a distinction is at least made between ^ (wo) 

and S (i. e. cither 6 or, when another vowel follows the wdw t far 1 ). 

1 Since 1846 we have become acquainted with a system of vocalization different 
in many respects from the common method. The vowel signs, all exceptarc there 
placed above the consonants, and differ almost throughout in form, and some even 
as regards the sound which they denote : — — d, — * tone-bearing d and ?, 

— — t, — — 4 . In an on sharpened syllable — — toneless d and £ and also ^iafeph 
Pathah; JL * toneless / and Hafeph S*gh 61 ; -= t % A. * £, JL - d r and Hafeph 

Qames. Lastly before DageS, * a, JL = <*, JL = 1 , JL = 1 ?, = d. §*wfi is —. 

The accents differ less and stand in many cases under the line of the consonants. 
For the older literature on this Babylonian punctuation ('f >33 as it is called, 

see A. Harkavy and H. L. Strack’s Katalog der hebr. Bibelhandschr. der Kaiserl. 
offentl. Bibliothek zu St. Petersb ., S. Petersb. and Leipz. 1875, parts i. and ii. p. 323 
sqq. A more thorough study of the system was made possible by H. Strack’s 
facsimile edition of the Prophetarum posteriorum codex Babylonian Pet repo lit an us 
(S. Petersb., 1876, gr. fol.) of the year 916, which Firkowitsch discovered in 1839, 
in the Synagogue at Tschufutkale in the Crimea (comp. Strack’s Prolegomena 
on the history of the Codex, the entire literature on the Babylonian punctuation, 
and other MSS. with that system). Strack edited a fragment of this Codex in 
Hosea et Joel prophetae ad fidem cod. Babylon . Petrop. f S. Petersb. 1875. Comp, 
also the publication by A. Merx, quoted above at the end of $ 7. 3, and his Chresto- 
mathia Targumica , Berlin, 1888; and G. Margoliouth, in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Bibl. Archaeology , xv. 4. According to the opinion formerly pre¬ 
vailing, this Babylonian punctuation exhibits the system which was developed 
in the Eastern schools, corresponding to and contemporaneous with the Western 
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3. The vowels of the first class are, with the exception of h 
in the middle and n__, K__, n__ at the end of the word (§9. 1, 3), 
represented only by vowel signs (§ 7. 2), but the long vowels of the 
I- and U-class largely by vowel letters. The vowel sound to which 
the letter points, is determined more precisely by the vowel sign 
standing before, above, or within them. Thus— 

' may be combined with ffirlq, Seri, S'ghdl ('—, 

1 with S&rlq and Holem (3 and i) \ 

Tn Arabic the long a is also regularly expressed by a vowel letter, viz. 'Alfyh 
(K__), so that in that language three vowel letters correspond to the three vowel 
classes. In Hebrew K is rarely used as a vowel letter; see § 9.1 and § 23.3, Rem. 1. 

4* The omission of the vowel letters with the long vowels of the i 
I- and U-class, is called scriptio defectiva in contrast to scriptio plena. 
bip, Wp are written plene, DP defective . 

So far as the choice of the full or defective mode of writing k 
is concerned, there are certainly some cases in which only the one 
or the other is admissible. Thus the full form is necessary at the 
end of the word, for 4 , 6 \ o t /, e , as well as for l in nth &c. (§ 9. 3), 

also generally with d, a (comp, however § 9. d), e. g. 'T, 

(but the Masora requires in Jer. 26, 6. 44, 8; Ezr. 6, 21; 

2 Chr. 32, 13 ia which is for '?3; Zeph. 2, 9 ^3 for ^3; Is. 40, 31 
for 'fy\; Jer. 38, 11 '^3 for 'ivS). On the other hand the 
defective writing is common when the letter, which would have to be 
employed as a vowel letter, immediately precedes as a strong consonant, 
e. g. tna ( nations) for D'^3, rrt¥D ( commandments) for Jtfliftp. 

or Tiberian system. Of these a higher degree of originality, or approximation 
to the original of both systems of punctuation, was generally conceded to the 
latter. Recently, however, Wickes, Accents of the Twenty-one Books , Oxford, 
1887, p. 142 sqq., has proved, from the accents, that the * Babylonian 1 punctua¬ 
tion may certainly be an Oriental, but is by no means the Oriental system. It is 
rather to be regarded, according to him, as a later and not altogether successful 
attempt to modify, and thus to simplify, the system common to all the Schools in 
the East and West. G. Moore, Proceedings of the American Or. Society, Oct. 
18S8, established the probability that the vowels of the superlinear punctuation 
arose under Arab influence from the vowel letters KV (so previously Pinsker and 
Graetz), while the Tiberian system shows Syrian influence. 

1 After the example of the Jewish grammarians the expression, 'the vowel letter 
rests (| quiesces ) in the vowel-sign/ has become customary. On the other hand, the 
vowel letters are also called by the grammarians, matres lectionis or supports 
{fulcra). 
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/ That much is here arbitrary (see § 7. a c), follows from the fact that now 
and then the same word is written very differently, e.g. Ez. 16, 60: 

Tlbpn or even 'JHiDpH Jer. 23, 4; comp. 5 25. 1. Only it may be observed, 

(0) That the defective mode of writing was chosen in preference, when the word 
included also other vowel letters, so that the accumulation of them was avoided; 
comp. e.g. p«re, but D'lm; n^( 5 ; V1KXD. 

(b) That in the later Books of the Old Test, the full form, in the earlier the 
defective, is more usual. 

m 6. In the cognate dialects, when a vowel precedes a vowel letter 
which is not kindred (heterogeneous), e.g. , 1—, 
a diphthong (au, at) is formed if the heterogeneous vowel be a, This 
is also to be regarded as the Old Hebrew pronunciation, as the 
transcription of Hebrew names in the LXX further testifies. Thus 
such words as 'D, 'fa, fa., JV? are not to be pronounced 
according to the usual Jewish custom 1 as waw , hay, gSy y *asdy , 
gew, bayith , (or even as wav , Ac.; comp, modern Greek av , ev for 
av y tv t ) but with the Italian Jews more like watt, hat , &c. The 
sound of V__ is the same as i.e. almost like au> so that 
is often written defectively for V__. 

§ 9. Character of the several Vowels . 

a Numerous as are the vowel signs in Hebrew writing, they are yet 
inadequate to express completely the various modifications of the 
vowel sounds, especially with respect to length and shortness. To 
understand this better a short explanation of the character and value 
of the several vowels is required, especially in regard to their length 
and shortness as well as to their changeableness (§§ 25, 27). 

m L First Class . A-sound, 

1. Qames (—) is everywhere long a f but according to its nature and 
origin is of two kinds:— 

(1) the essentially long d (in Arabic regularly written **—), which 
is not readily shortened and never wholly dropped (§ 25. 2), e. g. 

hfthdbh (writing), 333 ganndbh (thief); very seldom with a follow¬ 
ing H, as W"} 2 Sam. 12, 1. 4 (see the examples in § 72, Rem. i) 2 . 


1 In MSS. 1 and \ in such combinations as 13 , V}, are occasionally even 
marked with Mappiq ($ 14. 1). 

9 Of a different kind are the cases in which K has lost its consonantal sound by 
coalescing with a preceding a, § 23. 1, 2. 
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Character of the several Vowels. 

The writing of DNjJ Hos. io, 14 for D|J would only be justifiable, if the a of b 
this form were to be explained as a contraction of Ad; comp, however the note 
on § 72. a; 31 H Neh. 13, 16 for yj {dag) is certainly incorrect. The rarity of the 
naturally long A in Hebrew arises from the fact that it has for the most part 
become an obtuse 6 ; see below, No. 10. 2. 

(2) d, lengthened only by prosody (i.e. tone-long or at all events c 
lengthened under the influence of the tone, according to the laws 
for the formation of syllables, § 27. 2), as well in the tone-syllable 
itself, (or in the secondary tone-syllable indicated b yMitheg, see below,) 
as before or after it. This sound is invariably lengthened 1 from an 
original d, and is found in open syllables, i.e. syllables ending in 
a vowel (§ 26. 3), e.g. *)!>, DIpJ, TDK (Arab. Idka, q&tala, ydqCm, 
’dsfr), as well as in closed syllables, i.e. those ending in a consonant, as 
T, 22S2 (Arab. ydd y kaukab). In a closed syllable however it can 
only stand when this has the tone, ; whereas in an open 

syllable it is especially frequent before the tone, e.g. fpj, DJr* 
Where the tone is moved forward or weakened (as happens most 
commonly in what is called the construct state of nouns, comp. § 89. 1) 
the short a (Pa/hah) is apt to re-appear in a closed syllable; while 
in an open syllable Qames becomes S’wd (§ 27. 3); D?n, constr. state 
DSP (h'kham ); -OT, 13 * (d'bhar) ; i>Bg, For examples of the 

retention, in the secondary tone-syllable, of a lengthened from a y see 
§ 16. 2 a and b y a ; also § 93. 4, Rem. 3. 

In some terminations of the verb ($ in the 2nd sing. masc. d 
perf., T f in the 2nd pi. fem. of the imperat., as well as in the 2nd 
and 3rd pi. fem. of the imperf.), in ££ thou (masc.) and in the suffixes 
T and n, the final a can stand even without a vowel letter. A n is 
however in these cases (except with n) frequently added as a vowel 
letter. 

2. Pa/hah , or short a f stands in Hebrew almost exclusively in e 

a closed syllable with or without the tone (^?ij, In places 

where it now appears to stand in an open syllable the syllable 

was originally closed, and became half open only by the insertion 

of a helping vowel (d, f, e) in the second syllable, e. g. W (ground- 
< 

form rtahl ), JV3 (Arab, bait ), see § 28. 4, and with regard to two 
cases of a different kind, § 26. 3 b and r. Otherwise Pathah in an 


1 In Arabic this A is everywhere retained in an open syllable. 
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open syllable has almost without exception passed into a (—), see 
above, No. i. 2. 

On the very frequent attenuation of & to /, comp, below, No. 5. On the rare, 
and only apparent union of Pathah with (t (R_), see § 23. 2. On & as a helping- 
vowel, § 22. 2 b (Pathah furtivuni ), and § 28. 4. 

f 3. S°gh61 (e, l) by origin belongs sometimes to the second, more 

rarely to the third, and most frequently to the first vow T el class 

(§ 27, Rem. 1, 2, 4). It belongs to the first class when it is a modified 

form of a , (as the Germ. Bad , pi. Bdder ; Land , pi. Ldnder ,) either 

in a toneless syllable, e. g. D 3 T (f° r yad'khem ), or with the tone, e. g. 
< < < 

fro m 0*7? Hi? Arab, qdrn , npp Arab. This S*gh 6 l is often 

retained even in the strongest tone-syllable, at the end of a sentence 
or of a prominent division of a sentence, (in pause,) as 
As a rule however in such cases the Pa/hah which underlies the 
e is lengthened into Qames , e.g. TOP, fJP. A S*ghdl apparently 
lengthened from frivd, but in reality traceable to an original a, stands 
in pausal forms, as (ground-form pary), W (yahy), &c. On the 
cases where a ' (originally consonantal) follows this S e gh61, see § 75. 2, 
and § 91. 2, Rem. 1. 


II. Second Class. I- and E-sounds. 

g 4 . The long i is frequently even in the consonantal writing 
indicated by the letter ' (a fully written Hireq ); but a naturally 
long i can, by an orthographic license, be also written defectively 
(§ 8. 4), e. g. P'l* ( righteous ), plur. saddiqtm ; N"}* (he fears), 

plur. Whether a defectively written Hireq is long, may be best 

known from the origin of the form; often also from the nature of the 
syllable (§ 26), or as in from the Metheg attached to it (§ 16. 2). 

A 6. The short Hireq (always 1 written defectively) is especially 
frequent in sharpened syllables (tap, and in toneless closed 
syllables ptonD psalm) ; comp, however in a closed tone-syllable, 
and even in a loosely closed tone-syllable. It has arisen very 
frequently by attenuation from d, as in from 'p*|?f (ground- 
form sadqY, or else it is the original l , which in the tone-syllable 

1 At least according to the Masoretic orthography; cf. Wellhausen’s Text der 
Bb. Sam, p. 18, Rem. 

2 Jerome (cf. Siegfried, ZAW. 1884, p. 77) in these cases often gives & for t. 
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had become /, as in ( thy enemy) from 3^ (ground-form * dyib ). 

* ' < 

It is sometimes a simple helping vowel, as in JV3, § 28. 4. 

The earlier grammarians call every Ifircq written fully , Hireq magnum; every 
one written defectively , Hireq parvum,—*xi inaccurate distinction, so far as 
quantity is concerned. 

6. The longest € (more rarely defective e. g. for M'J? i 
Is. 3, 8 ; at the end of a word also «T— ) is as a rule contracted from , 

ay (at), §7. 1, e. g. ( palace ), Arab, and Syriac haikal. 

7. The $erc without Y6dh mostly represents the tone-long e, k 
which, like the tone-long a (No. 1. 2), is very rarely retained except 

in and before the tone-syllable, and is always lengthened from an 
original f. It stands in an open syllable with or before the tone, 
e.g. TDD (ground-form siphr) book . (Arab, sinal) sleep , or with 
Metheg (see § 16. 2 a and b, a) in the secondary tone-syllable, 
e.g. my request\ let us go. On the other hand in a closed 

syllable it is almost always with the tone, as son. D.h* dumb. 

Exceptions: (a) e is sometimes retained in a toneless closed syllable, in l 
monosyllabic words before Maqqeph, e.g. Num. 35, 18, as well as in the 
examples of ndsSg 'ahbr mentioned in § 29. 3 b; (b) in a toneless open final 
syllable, Sere likewise occurs in examples of the nasfig *dhdr , as K2P Ex. 16, 29; 
comp. Jud. 9, 39. 

8. The S e gh61 of the I(E)-class is most frequently an obtuse e y in 

a modification of an original l, either replacing (on loss of the 

tone) a tone-long e, e.g. "fJJ from (give), (iky creator) 

from or in the case discussed in § 93. 1, Rem. 2, 'i?^, from 

the ground-forms hilq, 'izr; comp, also § 64, Rem. 1. S*gh6l 

< 

appears as a simple helping-vowel in cases such as TDD for siphr , 
ty. for yigl (§ 28. 4). 

III. Third Class. U- and O-sounds . 

9. In the U-sound there is to be distinguished— n 

(1) the long d, either (a) written fully, * Sureq (corresponding to 
the of the second class), e. g. ^33 (boundary), or (£) defectively 
written — Qibbds (analogous to the long — of the second class), 

|WD"; 

(2) the short u, Qibbds proper (corresponding to the short Hireq ), 
in a toneless closed syllable and especially in a sharpened syllable, 
in e. g. [ni>» (table), H3D (booth). 
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O Sometimes also ft in a sharpened syllable is written plene, e. g. H3VI 
Ps. 102, 5, Jer. 31, 34 for HSil, 

For this u the LXX pot 0, e. g. *0 8 oAAd/x, from which however it only 

follows, that this ft was pronounced somewhat indistinctly. The LXX also 
express the sharp Hircq by «, e. g. The pronunciation of the 

Qibbiis like the German it, which was formerly common, is incorrect, although 
the occasional pronunciation of the U-sounds as u in the time of the punctators 
must be admitted, at least as regards Palestine 1 ; comp, the Turkish bulbul for the 
Persian bulbul , and the pronunciation of the Arabic dunyd in Syria as diinyd, 

p 10. The O-sound bears the same relation to U, as the E does to I 
in the second class. It has four gradations:— 

(1) The 6 which is contracted from aw (=au), § 7.1, and accord¬ 
ingly is mostly written fully; i (Holem plenum ), e.g. Bto? (a whip) 
Arab, saut, nbty (evil) from More rarely defectively as T}P 

(thine ox) from “W Arab. laur. 

q (2) The long 6 which arose in Hebrew at an early period, 
through an extensive obscuring, out of an original d*, while the 
latter has been retained in Arabic and Aramaic. It is usually written 
fully in the tone-syllable, defectively in the toneless, e.g. Arab. 
qdtil, Aram, qdtil, Arab, ’ildh, Aram. 'Hdh, plur. fW (leg), 

Arab, sdq; “tea (hero), Arab, gdbbdr; (seal), Arab, ftd/am. ftel 

( pomegranate ), Arab, rummdn; pt^t? (dominion), Aram. and 
Arab, sultdn; (peace), Aram, tfyfi, Arab, saldm . Sometimes 

the form in d also occurs side by side with that in 6 , as 
and P' - )^ (coat of mail; see however § 29 at the end). Comp, 
also § 68. 1. 

r (3) The tone-long 0 which is lengthened from an original ft, or 
from an d arising from ft, by the tone, or in general according to the 
laws for the formation of syllables. Besides the tone-syllable it also 
occurs in an open syllable before the tone, e.g. W*p (ground-form 
qftdf) sanctuary; for burrakh , Ps. 104, 28, as well as (with 

Metheg) in the secondary tone-syllable; As soon as the 

tone is lost, or the other reasons for the lengthening are no longer 
operative, either the original d (ft), in a closed syllable, returns, or, in 
an open syllable, a weakening to &wd takes place. Comp. ^3 (<2//), 
"^3 (hdl), (kullam); and w ^ ere ft is weakened 


1 Comp. Delitzsch, Physiologic u. Musik , Lpz. 1868, p. 15 sq. 

* Cf. 5 8. I end. On Jerome’s transliteration of 0 for d, see ZA W. 1884, p. 75. 
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to S'wd; yiqt'lti, Arab. yaqtuM. This tone-long o is only as an 
exception written fully. 

(4) — Qames-kafupk , always short stands in the same relation s 

to the Holem , as the S'ghSl of the second class to the $ere t "^3 ktil, 

« 

Djjj! wayyaqtim. On the distinction between this and Qames r, see the 
Rem. after No. 12. 

11. On the S'ghSl as an obtuse sound of an original «, comp. 
§27, Rem. 4 b. 

12. The following table gives a summary of the gradation of the / 
three vowel-classes according to the quantity of the vowels:— 


First Class: A. 

Second Class: I and E. 

Third Class: U and O. 

— original long A (Ara- 

/, formerly diph- 

1 <$, formerly diphthongal, 

bic H-). 

thongal, from ay {ai). 

from aw {au). 

^ or — 6 obtuse from A. 


or — long /. 

} or — long A. 

— tone-long a (from & 

— tone-long e (from l) 

— tone-long 5 (from d 

or ~) chiefly in the 

generally in the tone- 

or A) in the tone-syl- 

tone-syllable but also 

syllable but also before 

lable, otherwise in an 

before it. 

it. 

open syllable. 

— (as a modification of 
S) sometimes a tone- 
long i or at least one 
which bears the tone, 
sometimes /. 

— f- 

— short 6. 

— short d. 

— short f. 

— short A t especially in 

[— { attenuated from a; 
see No. 5.] 

. 

a sharpened syllable. 

Utmost weakening to 

Utmost weakening to 

Utmost weakening to 

-0 —s or —« 

-j » v: > u * : * 

— or —. 

— or “ 7 ~- 


Rem. On the distinction between Qames and Qames-hatuph 1 . 

According to $ 8. 1, long a {Qames) and short d ( Qames-liatuph) are in 
manuscripts and printed texts generally expressed by the same sign ( T ), e g. 
DjJ qdm % "^3 kdl. (On the marking of the 5 by the addition of a S*wA {^) which 
is regularly done in many manuscripts, see Baer-Del., Liber Jobi, p. 43.) The 
beginner who does not yet know the grammatical origin of the words in 


1 These statements, in order to be fully understood, must be studied in connexion 
with the theory of syllables (§ 26) and Metheg ($ 16. 2). 
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question, (which is of course the surest guide,) may depend meanwhile on the 
following principal rules 

i. The sign ( T ) is o in a closed syllable which has not the tone, since 
such a syllable can have only a short vowel (§ 26. 5). The above 
case occurs— 

(») When S'wd follows as a syllable-divider, as in hdkh-ma 
(wisdom), 'tikh-li (food). With Metheg on the other hand ( T ) is a 
and stands in an open syllable. The following S'wd is then a half¬ 
vowel ( S'wd mobile ), e.g. ’a-kh e lA (she ate), according to § 16. 2. 

(b) When a closed syllable is formed by Dages forte , e.g. '3211 
hdnnenf (have mercy upon me); but (with Metheg , § 16. 2, 1 b) 
bdttfm . 

(r) When the syllable in question loses the tone on account of 
a following Maqqeph (§ 16. i), e.g. D'WjT’fe ktil-hd-ddam (all men). 
In Ps. 35, 10 and Prov. 19, 7 Maqqeph with is replaced by a con¬ 
junctive accent (Mer'kha) ; so by Darga , Jud. 19, 5 with "WD, and 
Ez. 37, 8 with &"}?!! (so Baer after Qimhi; ed. Mant. Dlp' 3 ). 

(d) In a closed final syllable without the tone, e. g. Dijj! tvayyaqdm 
(and he stood up). In the cases where d or a has in the final syllable 
become toneless through Maqqeph (§ 16. 1) and yet must remain, 
e.g. WWT 3 P 3 Esth. 4, 8, 'fa# Gen. 4, 25, it has in correct manuscripts 
and printed texts a Metheg beside it. 

In cases like barnma, the tone shows that (—) is to be 

read as d. 

2. The places in which (—) appears to stand in an open syllable and yet 
is to be read as d require special consideration. This is the case, ( a ) when 
Hateph-Qames follows (e.g. vJJS his work), or simple vocal S'wd (e.g. J 3 T 1 ox 
goad; Jos. 4, 7; preserve Ps. 86, 2, comp. 16, 1; other examples are 

Obad. 11. Jud. 14, 15) ; Hateph-Pathah follows in 1 Sam. 15, I, Tjyvif) 

24, ii, and TIERS' (so Baer, Gen. 32, 18, others ; (b) before another 

“ :,T :l * < ! * ,T * * 

Qamcs-hatuph, e. g. thy work (but DyiP' Yd rob* am, because from imperf. 

2T • and ';T 7 Qj 3 Num. 23, 7, see 5 67, Rem. 2); (r) in the two plural 

forms D'EHP sanctuaries and D'BHS? roots (also written *713 and * 7 <!?). In all 
these cases the Masora puts a Metheg beside the (—), which according to the 
statement of the Jewish grammarians, is intended to indicate that the Masora reads 
the — as d 1 ; thus pa-°l6 y dd-r*bdn, pd-dl'khd, qa-ddltm. This tradition is in point 
of fact expressly confirmed by the Babylonian punctuation (see above, 5 8. 2, 
note), which carefully distinguishes between d and d. Nevertheless, neither the 
origin of these forms, nor the analogous formations in Hebrew and in the cognate 
languages, nor lastly the transcribing of the proper names in the LXX, admits 
of this tradition being regarded as correct, whether the Metheg originally had 


1 Comp. Baer-Delitzsch, Liber Jobi , Lpz. 1875, Preface, p. vi. 
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another meaning or is dne to an error l . It is better to divide and read p8°-ld (for 
p8'~ld\ pM-Pkhd, qtidd-Hm (strictly orthographic for q°ddHm). Quite as incon¬ 
ceivable is it for Metheg to be a sign of the lengthening into a in (Ex. 

11, 8), although it is so in '3K2 bd°nt (in the navy), since here the a of the article 
appears under the 3. 

§ 10 . The Half Vowels and the Syllable Divider (§ e wd). 

1. Besides the full vowels, Hebrew has also a series of vowel a 
sounds which may be called half vowels . The punctuation makes 
U9e of these to represent extremely slight sounds which are to be 
regarded as remains of fuller and more distinct vowels from an earlier 
period of the language. They generally take the place of vowels 
originally short standing in open syllables . Such short vowels, though 
preserved in the kindred languages, are not tolerated by the present 
system of pointing in Hebrew, but either undergo a lengthening 
or are weakened to S®w£. Under some circumstances however the 
original short vowel may re-appear. 

To these belongs first of all the sign — , which indicates an ex- b 
tremely short, slight, and (as regards pronunciation) indeterminate 
vowel sound, something like an obscure half t ('). It is called 
&wd* or simple &wd (&wd simplex) to distinguish it from the 
compound (see No. 2), and vocal S c wd (S e wd mobile ) to distinguish 
it from & f wd quiescens , which is silent and stands as a mere syllable 
divider (see No. 3) under the consonant which closes the syllable. 

Of the vocal S'wd the following kinds are further to be distinguished: 

1. The real &wd mobile under a consonant which is closely united, c 
as a kind of grace-note, with the following syllable, whether it be 
(a) at the beginning of the word, as ifop ftol (to kill), 
m f malle (filling), or (b) in the middle of the word, as nSttfp qd-t*la, 

yiq-m, fop qit-rld. 

2. What is called S t wd medium or wavering S*wd under a consonant d 
which stands at the end of a syllable containing a short vowel, and 
thus causes at least a partial closing of it, while serving at the same 

1 It is just conceivable that &c. (§ 93. 1, A. 3) were really intended, and 
that 0 was inaccurately represented by the similarly sounding a. 

9 Instead of it would be more correct to write Kilt?, since the name is very 
probably to be referred to Aram. J"QK* rest, and hence originally, like the Arab. 
sukun {rest), indicated only the quiescens. Cf. C. Levias, American Joum . 
of Philology , xvi. 1, who considers i"Q^ or rOK* (a translation of suiun) to be 
the original form. 

S 
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time as a grace-note to the following syllable (§26. 2 b t Rem.). The 
&wd medium accordingly stands half-way between the S'wd quiescens 
and the real S*wd mobile . In regard to pronunciation and other charac¬ 
teristics it is however to be reckoned with the latter; comp. e.g. n* 3 o£ 
la-m'nassFk (for '$), ma-fkhi, !*» bitfphol, 5 * 3 ? kitfpkol. 

The sound / may be regarded as normally representing simple frwd mobile , 
although it is certain that it often became assimilated in sound to other 
vowels. The LXX express it by c, even by ij , D'ZIVD Xcpov&ip, 
dAA TjXovia, more frequently by a, 'ZapovJjX, but very frequently in such a way 

that this slight sound accords with the following principal vowel, e.g. D*1D 
X6tofxa, HbV Zolofdov (as well as SoAou^v), nfoOS XaflawO, Nofloi^A l \ 

A similar account of the pronunciation of &wd is given by Jewish grammarians 
of the middle ages *. 

How the &wd sound has arisen through the vanishing of a full vowel is seen, 
e. g. in fD *}21 from bdrdkd, as the word is still pronounced in Arabic. The latter 
language still regularly employs the full short vowel for the Hebrew Sfwd mobile . 

2. With the simple 0 ?wd mobile is connected the compound 
S e wd or Hdteph ( correptum ), i. e. a S'wd the pronunciation of which 
is more accurately fixed by the addition of a short vowel. There 
are three compound 0 ?wds formed in this way, corresponding to the 
three vowel classes (§ 7. 1):— 

(- =r ) Hdteph-Palhah , e. g. "ton h a mSr , ass. 

(—) Hdteph-S'gSl, e. g. to# ’‘mor, to say. 

(-7J-) Hdteph-Qames , e.g. sickness. 

These Hdtephs , or at least the first two, stand chiefly under the 
four guttural letters (§22. 3), instead of a simple S'wd mobile , since 
these letters by their nature require a more precise utterance of the 
otherwise indeterminate simple $ e wd mobile . Accordingly a guttural 
at the beginning of a syllable, where the friud is necessarily vocal, 
can never have a mere Stud simplex . 

Rem. A. Only (—) and (—) occur under letters which are not gutturals. 
Hateph - Pat hah is found instead of simple $*wd (especially &wd mobile ), chiefly 

1 The same occurs frequently also in the Greek and Latin transcriptions of 
Phoenician words, e. g. 10^0 Malaga , gubulim (Schroder, Die phoni s. 

Spr„ p. 139 sqq.). Comp, the Latin augment in momordi, pupugi, with the Greek 
in rirmpa, rtrv^fiiros, and the oldiorm mentordi. 

9 See especially Yehuda Hayy&£ y pp. 4 sq. and 130 sq. of the edition by Nutt 
(Lond. 1870), corresponding to p. 200 of the edition by Dukes (Stuttg. 1844); Ibn 
Ezra's Sahoth y p. 3; Gesenius, Lehrgebdude der hebr . Spreuhe t p. 68. The 
Manuel du lecteur , mentioned above, § 6. 1, also contains express rules for the 
various ways of pronouncing S*tvd mobile: so too the Dikduke ha-famim , ed. 
by Baer and Strack, Lpz. 1879, P- 13 *qq« Cf. also Schreiner, ZAIV, vi. 236 sqq. 
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(a) under doubled consonants, since this doubling causes a more distinct pronuncia¬ 
tion of the frwd mobile , '^ 38 ? branches , Zach. 4, 12. According to the rule given 
by Ben-Asher, the Hateph is necessary 1 when, in a doubled medial consonant with 
£*wd (consequently not in cases like VIJ, &c.), preceded by a Pathah, the sign 
of the doubling (Dagel forte ) has fallen away, e. g. t^l praise ye l 
Jud. 16, 16; no less universally, where after a consonant with S*wd the same con¬ 
sonant follows (for a sharper separation of the two, and hence with a metheg always 
preceding), e.g. Ps. 68, 7; Gen. 27,13 (but not without exceptions, 

comp. e.g. " % pj?n Jud. 5,15. Is. 10,1; 'bbi? Jer. 6, 5, and so always ' 33 H behold me , 
^331 behold us ; on 3 before the suffix , comp. § 20. 1 c, Rem.); also in certain 
forms under Kaph and Rfl after a long vowel and before the tone, e.g. nd^ 3 fcfo 
Gen. 3, 17; '313 Ps. 103, 1 (but * 313 J 11 Ps. 72, 17, cf. Jer. 4, 2. 1 Chr. 29, 20, 
because the tone is thrown back on to the a. After e &wd remains even 
before the tone, as \ 313 , &c.)*; (b) under initial sibilants after } copulative, 
e.g. Gen. 2, 12; cf. Jer. 48, 20; 1 PID} Is. 45, 14; nifefl Lev. 25, 34; 

Gen. 27, 26; Num. 23,18. Is. 37, 17. Dan. 9,18, cf. Jud. 5, 12. 1 Ki. 14, 21. 

2 Ki. 9, 17. Job 14, 1. Eccl. 9, 7—to emphasize the vocal character of the 
&wd. For the same reason under the emphatic D in J er * aa > a ®» 

cf. Job 33, 25; after Qdph in ~ 31 pJ Ps* 55 » 22 > cf. Jer. 32, 9; under Rft in 
Ps. 28, 9; even under H Ez. 26, 21; under 3 Esth. 2, 8; (c) under liquids, 
sibilants or Q6ph after i, e.g. pny Gen. 21, 6, comp. 30, 38 and Ez. 21, 28 
(under p); nriCN Ps. 12, J; ipenn Jer. 22, 15; Josh. II, a; 1 J 3 D 3 

Ps. 74, 5, for the same reason as the cases under (£) 3 ; according to Baer also in 
]"rfD£>& 1 Sam. 30, 28; ^J 8 P 3 B^ Gen. 32,18 after b (comp. § 9. 12, Rem. 2), as well 
as after 42 in rD'Pgl Dan. 9’19; 13131 Gen. 27, 38 ; D'Jltel 2 Ki. 7, 8. 

B. The Hateph-Qames is less restricted to the gutturals than the first two, and h 
stands frequently for a simple &wd mobile when an O-sound was originally in the 
syllable, and requires to be partly preserved, e. g. at the beginning, in VjjH (ground- 
form rd'y) vision (comp. § 93. I, Rem. 6); Vl '333 2 Chr. 31, 12, &c., Qfre (/Pth, 
" 313 ) ; rrt* 3 E 3 y Ammonitish women , 1 Kings 11,1 (sing. JV 33 BJ?); for the usual 

Ez. 35, 6, from * 33 j 3 n Num. 23, 25. Jer. 31, 33, and elsewhere 

before suffixes, comp. § 60; VlpljJ his pate (from l^lij) Ps. 7, 17 and elsewhere; 
i"ltpp 87 K Is. 18,4 Qfrt. Further, like —, it stands under consonants, which ought 
to have Dagel forte, as in inp^ (for lljp^) Gen. 2, 23. In this example, as in 
rnycn i Ki. 13, 7; IRD^ 2 Ki. 7, 18; and Jer. 22, 20, the Hateph-Qames 
is due to the influence of the following guttural as well as of the preceding 


1 See Delitzsch, 'Bemerkungen iiber masoretisch treue Darstellung des alttestam. 
Textes,* in the Ztschr.f. luth. Theol. u. Kirche, 1863, vol. xxiv. p. 409 sqq. 

* On the uncertainty of the MSS. in some cases which come under (a), see 
Minhat shay on Gen. 12, 3 and Jud. 7, 6. 

* Ben-Asher requires — for — (even for &wd quiescens ) generally before 

a guttural or 1; therefore Baer reads in Ps. 18, 7 ; 49, 15 ; 65, 5 

iron; 68, 24 pTOl; Prov. 30, 17 3 p^Pl; Job 29, 25 113 N; comp. Delitzsch, 
Psalms , 4th ed. p. 149, note. 

X 2 
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U-sound. (Elsewhere indeed in similar cases after * Hatepk-Pathah is pre¬ 
ferred, see above letter b; but with nnjj6 compare also ^ 3 D Is. 9, 3, where the 
U-sound must necessarily be admitted to have an influence on the &w& immedi¬ 
ately following.) In (fl-fhdr) Job 17, 10 it is also due to the influence of 

the following O-sound. In *£DP t i Sam. a8, 8 Qfri, the original form is Dbp, 
where again the 6 represents an 6 . It is only through the influence of a following 
guttural that we can explain the forms HMljU Esth. a, 14; Prov. 28, a a; 

J«- 49, 7; is. 37,4; nyoefa Dan. 8,13; riyotf Ps. 39,13; 

rn^D 3 a Ki. a, i (Baer’s ed. also in ver. u); DTinjSp a Chr. 34, 1 a (the Mantua 
edition and Opitius have DVlHjpn). Finally in most of the examples which have 
been adduced, the influence of an emphatic sound (p, D, comp, also ntpjj&K Ruth 
a, a. 7), or of a sibilant is at the same time to be taken into consideration. 

i 3 . The sign of the simple S'wd — serves also as a mere 
syllable divider. In this case it is disregarded in pronunciation and 
is called S'wd quiescens . In the middle of a word it stands under 
every consonant which closes a syllable; at the end of words on 
the other hand it is omitted except in final *j (to distinguish it better 
from final j), e. g. king, and in the less frequent case, where a word 
ends with a mute after another vowelless consonant as in TJ 3 nard , 
thou fern., thou fem. hast killed , and he watered\ and 

he took captive , drink thou not; comp, on the other hand 

in?., wpn, &C. 1 

k However, in the examples where a mute closes the syllable, the final Shod 
comes somewhat nearer to a vocal $ e wd, especially as in almost all the cases 
a weakening of a final vowel has taken place, viz. PJK 'atf from 'attS, 
from (comp, in this form, the 2nd sing. fem. perf. Qal, even rifcCl , after 

a vowel, Gen. 16, 8. Mic. 4, 10 and elsewhere according to the readings of Baer), 
yifb* from H 355 * , &c. The Arabic actually has a short vowel in analogous 
forms. In VO borrowed from the Indian, as also in tpt^p (qoit) Prov. 33, 21; and 
in (ne addas) Prov. 30, 6 the final mute of itself attracts a vowel sound, 

although a very slight one. 

/ Rem. The proper distinction between simple frwd mobile and quiescens depends 
on a correct understanding of the formation of syllables (§ 26). The beginner may 
observe for the present, that (1) Ofwd is always mobile (a) at the beginning of a 
word (except in 'Pltf § 97. 1, note 1); (b) under a consonant with Dagei 

forte , e. g. VTM gid-d*ph& ; (c) after another S*w<l, e.g. yiqflti (except at 

the end of the word, see above No. 3). (2) $*w& is quiescens (a) at the end of a 
word (even in the -|); ( b ) before another £ e zo<L 


1 On IV— as an ending of the and sing. fem. perf. Qal of verbs see 
$ 75, Rem. 1. 
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§ 11* Other Signs which affect the Reading. 

In very close connexion with the vowel points stand the reading- 
signs^ which were probably adopted at the same time. Besides the 
diacritic point over t? and V, a point is placed within a consonant 
to show that it has a stronger sound, or is even doubled. On the 
other hand a horizontal stroke (. Raph}) over a consonant is a sign 
that it has not the stronger or double sound. According to the 
different purposes for which it is used the point is either (i) Dages 
forte , a sign of doubling (§ 12); or (2) Dagel lene, a sign of the 
hard (not aspirated) pronunciation of certain consonants (§ 13); or 
(3) Mappiq , a sign to bring out the full consonantal value of letters 
which may otherwise serve as vowel letters (§ 7. 2) especially in the 
case of n at the end of the word (§ 14.1). The Rdphb, which excludes 
the insertion of any of these points, has almost entirely gone out 
of use in our printed texts (§ 14. 2). 

§ 12. Dagel in general 1 , and Dagel forte in particular. 

1. Dagel , a point standing in the middle of a consonant*, a 
denotes, according to § 11, (a) the doubling 8 of a consonant ( Dagel 
forte), e. g. qittil; or (b) the harder pronunciation of the letters 
nKH;? ( Dagel lens ). For a variety of the latter, now rarely used in 
our printed texts, see § 13. 2, Rem. 

The root signifies in Syriac to pierce through , to bore through (with b 

sharp iron); hence the name Dagel is commonly explained, solely with reference 
to its form, by puncture , point. But the names of all similar signs are derived 
rather from their grammatical significance. Accordingly might have the 
meaning which the Masora assigns to it: acuere ( literam ), i. e. to sharpen a letter 
(by doubling it), as well as to harden it, i. e. to pronounce it as hard and without 
aspiration. Consequently acuens {literam) is a sign of sharpening and hardening 


1 Comp. Graetz, ‘Die mannigfache Anwendung u. Bedeut des Dagesch,’ in 
Monatsschr. fitr Cesch . u. Wiss. d. Judent., 1887, pp. 425 sqq. and 473 sqq. 

* Waw with Dagel (*) cannot in our printed texts be distinguished from a wdw 
pointed as Sttr/q (*); in the latter case the point should stand higher up. The \ it 
is however easily to be recognized since it cannot take a vowel before or under it. 

* Stade, Lehrb. der hebr. Gr., Lpz. 1879, pp. 44, 103, requires, instead of the 
term doubling , that of strengthened pronunciation, since the consonant in question 
is only once represented. No doubt this is correct, but the common expression is 
in some degree justifiable, since the transcription of one of these strengthened 
consonants can only be effected by writing it as double. 
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(like Mapptq pBD proferens as signum prolationis ), for both of which purposes the 
same prick of the pen, or puncture , was selected. The opposite of Dagei is FID"! 
soft, § 14. a (comp, for this § as. 4, Rem. 1). 

c 2. Its use in the Grammar as Dagei forte or a sign of doubling 
is especially important, corresponding to the sicilicus of the Latins 
(Lucutus for Lucullus) or to the stroke over the German m and n. 
In die unpointed text it is omitted, like the vowels and other reading 
signs. 

For the different kinds of Dagei forte , comp. § ao. 

§ 18 . Dagei lene. 

a 1. Dagei lene , the sign of hardening , is in ordinary printed texts 
placed only within the riD 3 *l 33 letters (§ 6.3) as a sign that they should 
be pronounced with their original hard sound (without aspiration), 
e.g. mlltkh, but mal-kd; TO? tdphdr , but "ten? yith-por; 
nw iathd, but nne* y iU}. 

b 2. The cases in which a Dagei lene is to be inserted may be 
learned from § 21. It occurs almost exclusively at the beginning 
of words and syllables. In the middle of the word it can easily 
be distinguished from Dagei forte , since the latter always has a vowel 
before it, whereas Dagei lene never has; accordingly the Dagei in 
’BK 'appi, D '31 rabbtm must be forte , but in ytgdal it is lene. 

C A variety of the Dagei lene is the point which in many manuscripts, as well 
as in Baer's editions, is employed in consonants other than the tfgadk'phatk 
to call attention expressly to the beginning of a new syllable: (n) when the same 
consonant precedes in close connexion, e. g. ' 3^)33 Ps. 9, a, where, owing to the 
Dagei, the coalescing of the two Lameds is avoided; (d) in cases like 'DTO 
Ps. 6a, 8 — mak-st (not mdh°-s(); (r) according to some (including Baer; not in 
ed. Mant.) in in the combination ^ Deut 3 a, 5, or ^ Gen. 38, 9. 
Hab. 1,6. a, 6 and elsewhere. For other cases see below, § ao. / and g. —Delitzsch 
appropriately gives the name of Dagei orthophonicum to this variety of Dagei 
(Bibl. Kommentar, 1874, on P*- 64, 1 a) ; comp, moreover Delitzsch, Luth. Ztschr ., 
1863, p. 413; also his ComphUensuche Varianten %u dem Alttest . Texte, Lpz. 
1878, p. la. 

d 8. When Dagei forte is placed in a B'gadk'phath, the doubling 
excludes its aspiration, since the latter of the two consonants would 
necessarily have Dagei lene , e. g. (from properly 'ap-pt 
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§ M-] 


§ 14 . Mapptq and Rapid. 

L Mappiq , like Dagei , also a point within the consonant, serves in a 
the letters M ft R as a sign that they are to be regarded as full 
consonants and not as vowel letters. In most editions of the text 
it is confined solely to the consonantal ft at the end of words (since 
ft can never be a vowel letter in the middle of a word), e. g. fQ* gabhdh 
(to be high), ’ars&h (her land) which has a consonantal ending 
(shortened from -hd), different from nytR ’drsa (to the earth) which 
has a vowel ending. 

Rem. i. Without doubt such a He was distinctly aspirated like the Arabic Hd b 
at the end of a syllable. There are however examples where the consonantal 
character of this ft is lost (the Mapptq of course disappearing too), so that it has 
only the significance of a vowel letter; comp. $ 91. 1, Rem. a on the 3rd 
fern. sing. 

The name p*BD signifies prof evens , i.e. a sign which distinctly brings out c 
the sound of the vowel letter as a consonant. The same sign was selected for 
this and for Dagei , since both are intended to indicate a hard, i. e. a strong, sound. 
Hence Rdphi (see No. a) is the opposite of both. 

a. In MSS. Mapptq is also found with R, 1, \ to mark them as consonants, d 
e.g. ^3 ( gdy), . 1(3 (gdw). Comp, for the various statements of the Masora (where 
these points are treated as Dagei) , Ginsburg, The Massorah , letter It, § 5, and 
‘The Dageshed Alephs in the Karlsruhe MS/ (where these points are extremely 
frequent), in Die Verhandlungen des Berliner Orient alts ten - Congresses, Berlin, 
188a, i. p. 136 sqq. The great differences in the statements found in the Masora 
point to a difference of the schools on this subject; one school appears to have 
intended that every audible R should be pointed. In the printed editions the 
point occurs only four times with R (R or R), Gen. 43, 26. Lev. 23, 17. Ezr. 8,18 
and Job 33, 21 (UO; where the point can hie taken only as an orthophonetic sign, 
not with Konig as Dagei forte ) l . 

Comp. Delitzsch, Hiob. y 2nd ed. p. 439 sqq. 

2. Rapid (HD") i. e. soft), a horizontal stroke over the letter, is the e 
opposite of both Dagei and Mapptq , but especially of Dagei lene. 

In exact manuscripts every nWT 33 letter has either Dagei lene or 
Rapid, e.g. ndttkh , nri^. In the more modem editions 
of the text, Rapid is used only when the absence of a Dagei or 
Mappiq is to be expressly pointed out. 


[ 1 The Masora takes the point to be Dagei in these four cases.—G. W. C.] 
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§ 16 . The Accents. 

a Cf. generally: A. Biichler, Untersuchungen tur Entstehung u. Entwickelung 
d. hebr. Accente, I. ‘Die Urspriinge der vertikalen Bestandteile,* &c., Vienna, 
1891; (cf. also Theolog. Lit . Zeitung , 1893, no. 17). Of later works on the 
ordinary accents (see below, 3 a), W. Heidenheim, [The 

Laws of the Accents ], Rodelheim, 1808 (A compilation from older Jewish 
writing on the accents, with a commentary); W. Wickes (see also below), 
'DytD [The Accents of the Twenty-one Books], Oxford, 1887, 
an exhaustive investigation in English; A. Davis, London, 1892; S. P. Nathan, 
Hamb. 1893. The enumeration given below, follows Delitzsch’s summary in 
Curtiss* English translation of Bickell’s Grundriss , Lpz. 1877, PP* 18-21, with some 
modifications suggested by Wickes. On the accents of the Books D"KT) (see 
below, 3 b), S. Baer, JltDR mill [Accentual Laws of the Books JV'DK], Rodelheim, 
1852, and his addendum to Delitzsch’s Psalmenconimentar, Lpz. 1860, vol. ii, 
and in the 5th ed., 1894 (an epitome of this is to be found in Baer-Delitzsch's 
Liber Psalmorum hebr., Lpz. 1861, 1874, 1880); comp, also Delitzsch’s most 
instructive * Accentuologischer Commentar* to Psalms 1-3, in his Psalmen- 
commentar of 1874, as well as the numerous contributions to the critical accentu* 
ology of the text, &c., in the editions of the text by Baer and Delitzsch, and in 
the commentaries of the latter; W. Wickes, JY'DK 'DVD, Oxford, 1881; Mitchell, 
in the Journal of Bibl. Lit., 1891, p. 144 sqq.; Baer and Strack, Dikduke 
ha-famim, p. 17 sqq. 

b 1 . The design of the accents is primarily to regulate most minutely 
the musical enunciation (chanting) of the Sacred Text, and thus they 
are first of all a kind of musical notes l . Their value as such has, 
however, with the exception of a few traces, become lost in trans¬ 
mission. On the other hand, according to their original design they 
have also a twofold use which is still of the greatest importance for 
the grammar (and syntax), viz. their value (<j) as marking the tone , 
( 6 ) as marks of punctuation to point out the logical (syntactical) 
relation of single words to their immediate surroundings, and thus 
to the whole sentence*. 

c 2. As a mark of the tone the accent stands almost invariably 
with that syllable which has the principal tone in the word. This 


1 On the attempts of Christian scholars of the sixteenth century to express the 
Hebrew accents by musical notes, cf. Ortenberg, ZD MG, 1889, p. 534. 

* At the same time however it must not be forgotten that the value of the 
accent as a mark of punctuation is always relative; thus, e. g. 'Athn&h as regards 
the logical structure of the sentence may at one time indicate a very strong 
caesura (thns Gen. 1, 4); at another, one which is almost imperceptible (thus 
Gen. 1, 1). 
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§ 15] 

is mostly the ultima, less frequently the penultima. Amongst the 
Jewish grammarians a word which has the tone on the ultima is 
called Milrd ' (Aram, JnjttD i.e. accented below), e.g. qdtdl; a word 
which has the tone on the penultima, Mifil (Aram. accented 

above), e.g. mWlkh . Moreover, in many cases a secondary tone 
is indicated in the word by Mfctheg (comp. § 16). Examples such 
as W y rnopj) Is. 50, 8 (comp. 40, 18. Ex. 15, 8. Lam. a, 16) are 
regarded by the Jewish grammarians as even proparoxytone \ 

8 . As marks of interpunctuation the accents are subdivided into d 
those which separate (Distinctivi or Domini) and those which connect 
(Conjunctivi or Servi ). There is further to be distinguished a twofold 
system of accentuation: (a) that which is common in twenty-one 
Books (the i.e. twenty-one), and (b) the system of accents in the 
first three Books of the Hagiographa , Psalms, Proverbs and Job (vox 
memor . from the initial consonants of the names, Psalms, 

Proverbs, Job, or more correctly, according to their 
sequence, D"Kn ; thus D"KTI signifies the accents [sing. D?P] of 
the three mentioned Books). The latter system is not only richer 
and more complicated in itself, but also musically more significant 
than the ordinary accentuation. 

I. The Common Accents . 

Preliminary remark. The accents which are marked as prepositive stand e 
to the right over or under the initial consonant of the word; those marked as 
postpositive , to the left over or under the last consonant. Consequently in both 
cases the tone-syllable must be ascertained independently of the accent (comp, 
however below, Rem. a). 

A. Disjunctive Accents ( Distinctivi or Domini) *. f 

1. (_) Sillfiq (end) always with the tone-syllable of the last word 
before (:) s6ph pSsfiq or verse-divider, e.g. .* HS?* 


1 Comp. Delitzsch on Is. 40, 18. 

a The earlier Jewish accentuologists already distinguish between Reges 

and D'JTPETD Servi. The division of the disjunctive accents into Imperatores, 
Reges, Duces, Comites, which has become common amongst Christian gram¬ 
marians, originated from the Scrutinium S. S. ex accentibus of Sam. Rohlius, Rost 
1636, and, as the source of manifold confusion, had better be given up. The order 
in which the accents are arranged in respect to their power as disjunctives, follows 
in general from the above classification revised according to Wickes. In respect 
to the height of tone (in chanting) 1, 2, 5, 4, 8, which were low and long sustained 
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2. ’Athn&h or ’Athnahta (rest), the principal divider in the 
middle of the verse. 

3 a. (—) S«g 61 ta, postpositive, marks the fourth or fifth subordinate 

division, counting backwards from the 'Athn&h (e. g. 
Gen. 1, 7. 28). 

3$. (|—) Sal&leth (i.e. chain), as disjunctive, as Great Salsfeleth, 
distinguished by the following P&seq '-stroke from the 
conjunctive in the poetic accentuation, is used for S e g 61 ta 
(seven times altogether) when this would stand at the 
head of the sentence; comp. Gen. 19, 16 and elsewhere. 

4 a. (—) Z&qeph gad 61 , and 

46, (—) Zaqeph q 5 t 6 n. The names refer to their musical character. 

As a disjunctive, Little Zaqeph is stronger than Great 
Z&qeph; but if they stand together, the one which comes 
first is always the stronger. 

5. (._) Tiphha or Tarha, a subordinate disjunctive before Sillfiq 

and ’Athnih, but very often the principal disjunctive of 
the whole verse instead of ’Athndh; always so when the 
verse consists of only two or three words (e.g. Is. 2, 18); 
also however in longer verses (Gen. 3, 21). 

6. (^-) R®bhia\ 

7. (—) Zarqa, postpositive. 

8 a. (—) Pa§t 5 , postpositive *, and 


notes, are to be distinguished from the high notes (7, 3*, 6, 13, 9), and the highest 
(3 b , 11, 1 a, 10); comp. Wickes, 'D p. ia sqq. 

1 Paseq (i. e. the 1 restrainer/ also incorrectly called P*nlq) nowhere appears as 
an independent but only as a constituent part of certain accents (comp, below, 
No. 13 and II. 11 a, b). Moreover P&seq is very frequently used as a mark for 
various purposes (see the Masoretic lists at the end of Baer’s editions, and Wickes, 
Accents of the Tiventy-one Books, p. iao sqq., where P&seq is divided into 
distinctivum , emphatic urn, homonymicum , and euphonic urn). The conjecture of 
Olshausen ( Lehrb ., p. 86 sq.), that P&seq and other accents also served to point 
out marginal glosses subsequently interpolated, has been further developed by 
£. v. Ortenberg, 1 Die Bedeutung des P&seq fiir Quellenscheidung in den BB. d. 
A. T.,’ in Progr . des Domgymn . su Verden , 1887, as well as in the article, ‘P&seq u. 
Legarmeh,' in the ZAW. 1887, P* 301 sqq. (on the other hand, Wickes, ibid . 1888, 
p. 149 sqq.). See also E. Konig, in the Ztschr.f. Hr chi. Wiss. u. kirchl. Lebtn , 
1889, parts 5 and 6; Maas, in Hebraica, v. 1 a t sqq., viii. 89 sqq. 

* If the word in question has the tone on the penultima, Pal|a is placed also 
over it, e. g. trih Gen. 1, 2; comp, here Rem. a below. 
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8 b. (—) Y*thibh, prepositive, and thus different from M e huppakh. 

Y®th!bh is used in place of PaSta when the latter would 
stand on a monosyllable or on a foretoned word, not 
preceded by a conjunctive accent. 

9 . (_) Tebhir. 

10a. (—) GfereS or T^reS, in conjunction with QadmS (see below) also 
called 'Azla, and 

10A (—) G®ra§dyim 1 or Double GfereS, used for GfereS, when the tone 
rests on the ultima, and 'Azla does not precede. 

11 a. (—) Pazer, and 

nd. (—) P&zer gaddl (Great P£zer) or Qam6 phSra {cow-horns) only 
used in sixteen places, always to express special emphasis. 

12. (—) T®lt§5 g«d61a or Great prepositive. 

13. (| —) L®garmeh, i.e. M&n&h (see below) with a following Pdseq. 

B. Conjunctive Accents ( Conjunctivi or Servi). g 

14. (__) Mtindh. 

15. (_) M®huppakh or Mahpakh. 

16 a. (_) M6r®kha, and 

16 b. (-j-) M6r®kha k®phtila or Double M6r®kha. 

* 7 * (—) Darga. 

18. (—) 'Azla, when associated with GfereS (see above) also called 

Qadma. 

19. (—) T®lt§a q®tannS or Little T®KSa, postpositive. 

20. (-^-) Galgal or Yferah. 

[21. (—) Mdy®la, a variety of Tiphha, serves to mark the secondary 
tone in words which have Sillflq or 'Athndh, or which 
are united by Maqqeph with a word so accentuated, 

e g- tiPWM 

II. The Accents of the Books D"t<n. 

A. Distinctive 

1. (—) Sillftq (see above). 

2. (-7 1 ) *C)\h w«y6red *, a stronger divider than 

1 Wickes requires Ger&yim 

9 Wrongly called also M£x«kha m®hnppakh (Mh*kha mahpakhatum ), although 
the accent underneath is in no way connected with M£i*kha; comp. Wickes as 
above, p. 14. 
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3. (__) ’Athndh (see above). In shorter verses 'Athn&h suffices as 

principal distinctive; in longer verses '6$ vfySred serves 
as such, and is then mostly followed by 'Athndh as the 
principal disjunctive of the second half of the verse. 

4. (—) R*bht a * gad 61 (Great Rabbi*'). 

5. (—) R®bht a * mugraS, i.e. RebhK with GfcreS on the same word. 

6. (—) Great Sal&leth (see above, I. 3 b). 

7. (—) Sinndr (Zarqa), as postpositive , is easily distinguished from 

Sinndrith similarly placed, which is not an independent 
accent, but stands only over an open syllable before 
a consonant which has M6r®kha or Mahpakh. 

8. (—) R e bht a * qat6n (Little R e bhi a ') immediately before * 0 \b 

w®y6red. 

9. (__) D«hi or Tiphha, prepositive , to the right underneath the 

initial consonant, e.g. (consequently it does not mark 
the tone-syllable). 

10. (—) Pazer (see above). 

11 a. (I—) M e huppakh l«garmeh, i.e. Mahpakh with P&seq. 

11 b. (| - 2 -) 'Azla Rgarmeh, i.e. ’Azla with P 4 seq. 

i B. CONJUNCTIVI. 

12. (—) M£r«kha (see above). 

13. (-3-) Mflndh (see above). 

14. (—) 'Illfly or Mflndh superior. 

15. (__) Tarha (under the tone-syllable, and thus easily distinguished 

from No. 9). 

16. (-p) Galgal or Yferah (see above). 

17. (__) M«huppakh or Mahpakh (see above). 

18. (—) ’Azla (see above). 

19. (—) SalSNeth qnanna (Little Sal&leth). 

The last three are distinguished from the disjunctives of 
the same name by the absence of the Piseq. 

[20. (—) Sinn6rfth, see above under No. 7.] 

Remarks on the Accents. 

I. As Signs of the Tone . 

k 1. As in Greek and English (comp, ilpi and «fju, compdct and ebmpacf) so also 
in Hebrew, words which are written with the same consonants are occasionally 
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- * * 

distinguished by the position of the tone, e.g. US band (they built), *33 bdnu 
< T T 
(in ns); HDj? qama (she stood up), HD)} qatttd (standing up ,fem.), 

a. As a rule the accent stands on the tone-syllable, and properly on its / 
initial consonant. In the case of prepositives and postpositives alone the tone- 
syllable must be ascertained independently of the accent. In many MSS. as well as in 
Baer's editions of the text, the postpositive sign in foretoned words stands also 
over the tone-syllable after the analogy of Pa§!& (see above, I. 8 a, note); e. g. 

e. a , ® © 

*33\7| D"JD Gen. 19, 4; so the prepositive sign in cases like Gen. 8, 13. 

II. As Signs of Punctuation . 

3. In respect to this nse of the accents, every verse is regarded as a period M 
which closes with Sill&q, or in the figurative language of the grammarians, as 

a province (ditto) which is governed by the great distinctive at the end. According 
as the verse is long or short, i. e. the province great or small, there are several 
subordinate Domini of different grades, as governors of greater and smaller 
divisions. When possible, the subdivisions themselves are also split up into parts 
according to the law of dichotomy (see Wickes, The Accents of the Twenty-one 
Books , p. 29 sqq.). When two or more equivalent accents (Z&qeph, R«bhta*) occur 
consecutively, the accent which precedes causes a greater division than the one 
which follows; comp. e.g. the Z&qeph, Gen. I, 20 a. 

4. In general a conjunctive ( Serous) unites only such words as are closely H 
connected in sense, e.g. a noun with a following genitive or a noun with an 
adjective. For the closest connexion between two or more words Maqqeph is 
added (§ 16. 1). 

5. The consecution of the several accents (especially the correspondence of dis- O 
junctives with their proper conjunctives) conforms in the most minute details to strict 
rules, for a further investigation of which we must refer to the above-mentioned 
works. Here, to avoid misunderstanding, we shall only notice further the rule 
that in the accentuation of Books D"fctn, the F?bhP' mugrat before Sill&q , and 
the Lffyt before ' Athndh , must be changed into conjunctives, unless at least two 
toneless syllables precede the principal disjunctive. For this purpose S®wat 
mobile after Qames, Sere, or Holem (with Metheg) is to be regarded as forming 

a syllable. After *Oli w*y6red the ’Athn&h does not necessarily act as pausal 
(comp. Delitzsch on Ps. 45, 6). In the corrupt condition of our common texts, 
the system of accents can only be studied with the help of such correct editions 
as those of Baer. 

6. A double accentuation occurs in Gen. 35, 2 a, from 338^1 onward (where P 
the later accentuation aims at uniting verses 22 and 23 into one); and in 
the Decalogue, Ex. 20, 2 sqq.; Deut 5, 6 sqq. The later accentuation which 
closes the first verse with DHQJJ (instead of ' 3 D) is adopted here also simply for 
the*purposes of public reading, in order to reduce the original twelve verses to ten, 
the number of the Commandments; Geiger, Urschrift u. Obersetzungen der 
Bibel, p. 373- 
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§ 16 . Of Maqqeph and Meiheg. 

a These are both closely connected with the accents. 

1. Maqqeph (*129 i.e. binder) is a small horizontal stroke between 
the upper part of two words which so connects them that in respect 
of tone and pointing they are to be regarded as one, and therefore 
have only one accent. Two, three, or even four words may.be 
connected in this way, e.g. every man, every herb , 

Gen. I, 29, iW<K-iirn« all that he had, Gen. 25, 5. 

b Certain monosyllabic prepositions and conjunctions, such as to, np 
until, "t>p upon, "Dp with , ne, "DK if, whether, "fO from, "}B lest, are 
almost always found with a following Maqqeph, provided they have not 
become independent forms by being combined with prefixes, e.g. DpD, 

in which case Maqqeph as a rule does not follow. Occasionally Maqqeph is 
replaced by a conjunctive accent (see above, §9. 12, Rem. 1. c), as, according to 
the Masora, in Deut. 27, 9. a Sam. ao, 23. Jer. 25, 30. 29, 25. Eccl. 9, 4 in the 
case of "^3 Ps. 47, 5. 60, 2. Prov. 3, 12 in the case of the objective 
particle. Longer words are however connected by Maqqeph with a following 
monosyllable, e.g. rtHJ^nnn Gen. 6, 9. p"W_Gen. 1, 7, also two words of 
more than one syllable, e.g. seventeen, Gen. 7, 11. Comp, the Greek 

proclitics Ir, la, «Ir, §1, an, ob, which as drora lean on the following word. 

< 

c 2. Mfctheg (an© i.e. a bridle), a small perpendicular 9troke under 
the consonant to the left of the vowel, indicates most frequently the 
secondary stress or counter-tone, as opposed to the principal tone 
marked by the accents. It serves however in other cases to point 
out that the vowel should not be hastily passed over in pronunciation, 
but should be allowed its full sound. Hence the other names 
of MetKtg, Ma m rikh, i.e. lengthener, or Gaya, i.e. raising of the 
voice; and even Great Gaya with long vowels, elsewhere Little 
Ga'ya, \ 

d Further it is to be distinguished into: 1. The light Mlthtg. This is divided 
again into (a) the ordinary M£th€g of the counter-tone, as a rule on the second 
(open) syllable before the tone, e.g. DlNtH (comp, also such cases as ); but 

also in the third when the second is closed, e. g. D*p3"]$n (also in such cases as 


1 Comp, as the source of this article on Mlthtg , the exhaustive statement by 
S. Baer upon the ( M£th£g-Sctzung nach ihren uberlieferten Gesetzen,' in A. Merx’s 
Archiv fur die wissenschaftl. Erforschung des A. Test., Halle, 1867, Heft i. 
p. 56 sqq., and 1868, Heft ii. p. 194 sqq.; Baer and Strack, Dikduke ha-famim, 
p. 30 sqq. 
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>nd when the third ii not suitable for it, even on the fourth (open) 
syllable before the tone. This M&theg may be repeated in the fourth syllable 
before the tone, when it already stands in the second, e. g. Finally it is 

always added to the vowel of an open ultima, which is-joined by Maqqeph to 
a word beginning with a toneless syllable and so without M^theg (e.g. 
on the other hairtl nt^fT^DCn f fpnjj$"fc&), or to a word beginning with an initial 
£*ivA before the tone-syllable, e.g. ' 33 *nbW, &c.; the object is to 

prevent the &wA becoming quiescent . 

The ordinary light Mithfg never stands with a moveable ) copulative , con- e 
sequently we do not find 0 * 33 *, See. (nor even ' 33 * } &c., contrary to b, o; but 
3 HJ*, &c., according to b , J, comp. $ 10. 3, Rem.). 

(b) The firm or indispensable Mtthtg. (a) With all long vowels (except in f 
obtain cases, } copulative, see above), which are followed by a &wd mobile 
preceding the tone-syllable, e.g. f &c. ( 0 ) To emphasize a long 

vowel immediately before Maqqeph, e. g. Gen. 4, 35 (not tdt-lt) ; hence 

also with Ps. 138, 3 , andTIK Job 41, 36 (for "^3 and "TIR; cfi also “TlNtD 
Jos. 15, 18 al.). (7) With Sere, which has become toneless through retraction of 

the tone, in order to prevent its being pronounced as S*gk6l, e.g. fiPJ 3 Hfc< 
Prov. 13, 1 (not 'Ahtbh). (9) With all vowels before composite &wA, e.g. *lbjP, 

&c., except when the following consonant is doubled, e.g. 1 ) 3 ^ Is. 6 3, 3, 
because the sharpening by Daget excludes the retarding of the vowel by Af?th/g; 
so in the cases discussed in § 38. 3, where instead of a tfafeph a short vowel has 
arisen, as T1DJT, &c. («) In the initial syllable of all forms of JTH to be, and iTH 
to live , to emphasize more sharply the SfwA quiescens when it stands under the 
21 or n, e.g. nW HWl {yih-yi, tih-yi), &c., comp. $ 63, Rem. 5. (Q With the 

v :i*" Y! i* ^ < 

Qamef of the plural forms of ]"P 3 house (thus DT 13 bAtttm , comp. $ 96 under 
JV 3 ), and with HIM 1 prithee t to guard against the pronunciation Mtttm , Anna. 
Every kind of light M&theg may in certain circumstances be changed into a con¬ 
junctive accent, e.g. a Chr. 34, 11, and elsewhere. 

3. The grave Mithtg ( Gaya in the more limited sense) is especially g 
employed in the following cases in order more distinctly to emphasize a short 
vowel or an initial §*w&: (a) with the Pathah of the article or of the prefixes 
3 , 3 , b, when followed by &wA under a consonant without Daget, e.g. n^DDH, 
n^pD*>, &c., but not before ' (before which \ also remains without Mlthtg, with 
the exception of 'JV 1 and 'nS when they are followed by Maqqeph, or accented 
with Patta ), nor before the tone-syllable of a word, and neither before nor after 
the common MUhfg; likewise not in words which are connected by a conjunctive 
accent with the following word; (b) with the interrogative H with Pathah 
(except when it precedes J, Daget forte or the tone-syllable of the word), e.g. 


1 The common form is or even with an accent on both syllables, in which 
case, according to Qimhi, the tone is always to be placed on the former. For the 
above mode of writing and position of the tone comp. Is. 38, 3. Jon. 1, 14. 4, 3. 
Ps. 116, 4. 
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Tjbwin. When a follows the n and after the Hftvd there is an untoned 

syllable, the MlthZg stands to the right of the Pat hah y e.g. rOlDl Gen. 27, 38. 
The frwd-Gdyd (,.) is especially important in the accentuation of the Poetical 
Books, for purposes of musical recitation; it stands chiefly in words whose 
principal tone is marked by a disjunctive without a preceding conjunctive, e-g. 
rrm Ps. i, 3. 

h 3. The euphonic Gaya, for the distinct pronunciation of those consonants which 
in consequence of the loss of the tone might easily be neglected, e. g. ^ 

Gen. 24, 9; D1X fiyjB (here to avoid an hiatus) 28, 2, or in such cases as 5 >X"pp 
Job 33, 4 > 

i Mtthtfg (especially in the cases mentioned in 1. 6, a) gives an indication of the 
correct pronunciation, since it distinguishes a from ti, and / from f; e. g. H^DX 
* ti-khfla (she has eaten), but n&K % dkhla (food), since the (-7-) stands here in a tone¬ 
less closed syllable, and must therefore be a short vowel; thus also yt-r**A (they 

fear), but yiPA (they see), (they slept), but ttfc* (they repeat). The 
Jewish grammarians however do not consider the syllables lengthened by Mfcth£g 
as open. They regard the §*wfl as quiescent in cases like H^DX, and belonging to 
the preceding syllable (comp. Baer, Thorat \Emeth , p. 9, and in Merx’s Archiv , i. 
p. 60, Rem. 1, and especially Dikduke ha-famim , p. 13); although, as Konig 
rightly maintains, the absence of DageS in the consonant which follows S»w& 
(as e. g. HIITD) is opposed to this. 

§ 17 . Of the Qrf and K'thfbh. 

a 1. The margin of Biblical MSS. and editions exhibits various 
readings of an early date (§ 3. 2), called ^.P 1 to he read , since, 
according to the opinion of the Jewish critics, they are to be preferred 
to the i. e . w hat is written in the text, and are to be read 

instead of it. 

On this account the vowels of the marginal reading (the Qr£) are 
placed under the consonants of the text, and in order to understand 
both readings properly, the vowels in the text must be attached to 
the marginal reading, while for the reading of the text (the K e thibK) 
its own vowels are to be used. Thus in Jer. 42, 6 UX occurs in the 
text, in the margin np WUX. Read Ug we (or according to Jewish 
tradition UX) in the text, in the margin UpJX. A small circle or 
asterisk over a word in the text always refers to the marginal 
reading. 


1 On the necessity of the punctuation Hp (instead of Hj? <fri y formerly common, 
and used in earlier editions of this Grammar), comp. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl .- 
Aram ., p. 81, note. 
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2. Words or consonants which are to be passed over in reading, b 

and are therefore left unpointed, are called nP (scripla 

et non legenda), e.g. T\H Jer. 38, 16; DK 39, 12; *pT 51, 3. Con¬ 
versely, words not preserved in the text, but required by the 
Masora (as indicated by the insertion of their vowels), are called 
3 'fD fc&j np, e.g. 2 Sam. 8, 3. Jer. 31, 38. See further Strack, 
Prolegomena Critica , p. 85; Diqduqe ha-t*amim , §§ 62, 64; Blau, 
Masoretische Untersuchungen t p. 49 sqq. 

3. In the case of some very common words, which are always to c 
be read otherwise than according to the KHhibh , it has not been 
considered necessary to place the tyrS in the margin, but its vowels 
are simply attached to the word in the text. The instances in which 
this Qrf perpetuum occurs, are WH (Q. ton) in the Pentateuch wherever 
Kin stands for the feminine (§32, Rem. 6); (K e thtbh nyj, Q°r6 
nnjO ) always in the Hebrew ( not in the Samaritan) Pentateuch, except 
Deut. 22, 19. The ordinary explanation, on the analogy of Greek 

6 irate and rj naU, our child, is inadequate, since there is no trace 
elsewhere of this epicene use; cf. § 2. 5, Rem. Other instances 
are: (Q. "D^) Gen. 30, 18 &c., comp. Ges. Lexicon , and 

Baer and Delitzsch, Genesis , p. 84, and below, note to § 47. 2; 

(Q. D^V™). properly B&V*; nirr (Q. tflK the Lord), or 
(after 'j'Wt) (Q- Q'n?K), properly rnrp Yahwi (comp. § 102. 2, 
Rem.); perhaps also DW* for ' 2 ^, comp. § 97. 2. 




* 


r 
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CHAPTER II. 

PECULIARITIES AND CHANGES OF LETTERS: THE 
SYLLABLE AND THE TONE. 

§ 18 . 

The changes which take place in the forms of the various parts 
of speech, depend partly on the peculiar nature of certain classes 
of letters and the manner in which they affect the formation of 
syllables, partly on certain laws of the language in regard to 
syllables and the tone. 

§ 19 . Changes of Consonants . 

a The changes which take place among consonants, owing to the 
formation of words, inflexion, euphony, or to influences connected 
with the progress of the language, are commutation , assimilation , 
rejection , addition , transposition } softening . 

1 . Commutation 1 may take place between consonants which are 
either homorganic or homogeneous (comp. § 6. q\ e.g. io 

exult , mb, Aram. &yb to labour , and POJ to press , "^D 

and to close , and to escape . In process of time, 

and partly under the influence of Aramaic, the harder and 
rougher sounds were changed into the softer, e.g. pW into pnfe> 
to laugh , into to reject , and the sibilants into the corre¬ 
sponding mutes: T into *1, t V into n, V into B. In many cases 
these mutes may be regarded as a return to an earlier stage of the 
pronunciation. 


1 Cf. Barth, Etymologische Forschungen , Lpz. 1893, p. 15 sqq. (‘ Lautver- 
•chiebungen *). 
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The interchange of consonants, however, belongs rather to the 
lexicographical treatment of roots 1 than to grammatical inflexion. 

To the latter belong (a) the interchange of n and B in Hithpdel 
(§ 54 * 2 ) l W of \ and ♦ in verbs primac Y6d (§ 69), for *&}, &c. 

2. Assimilation usually takes place when one consonant which b 
closes a syllable passes over into another beginning the next syllable, 
and forms with it a double sound, as illustris for inlustris, affero for 
adfero , avWapflaw for owXap/Saiw. In Hebrew this occurs, 

(a) most frequently with 3, e.g. (for min-fdm) from there , HJD c 
(for min-zli) from this , ^ (for yintin) he gives . 3 is not assimilated 
after the prefix b t e.g. nor as a rule before gutturals (except 
sometimes before n), nor when it is the third consonant of the stem, 
e.g. roptf (comp, however fiTO for nathdntd ), except when another Nun 
follows, comp. § 44, Rem. 6; nor in some isolated cases, as Deut 33,9. 

Is. 29,1. 58, 3, all in the principal pause; on and Ps. 68, 3, 
cf. § 51, Rem. 1, and § 66, Rem. 1. 

( 3 ) Less frequently and only in special cases with b, n, *T, e.g. d 
n£ (for yilqah) he takes; K& 3 * for ; nn$ for 'ahadt. 

(c) In isolated cases with H, 1, \ e.g. prithee! from NJ ; 1 and e 

' mostly before sibilants in the verbal forms enumerated in § 71. 

In all these cases, instead of the assimilated letter, a Dagef forte f 
appears in the following consonant. Dage Jf, however, is omitted when 
the doubled consonant would stand at the end of the word, since the 
doubling would then be inaudible (§ 20. 3 a), e.g. *|K nose (from 'anp\ 
fill to give (from tint). 

The cases are less frequent where a following weaker sound is lost in pronun¬ 
ciation *, and in place of it the stronger sound preceding is sharpened, i. e. takes 
Dagti, e.g. from Vfl$ 3 |? (* 59 , Rem- 3 )- POK for pJ?DK (* 66. ») b an 

Aramaism. 

8. Complete rejection takes place only in the case of weaker con- g 
sonants, especially the liquids 3 and b f the aspirates X and n, and the 
two half vowels 1 and \ Rejection takes place, 

(a) at the beginning of a word (aphaeresis), when these weak h 
consonants (K, b, 3 ) are not supported by a full vowel, but have 


1 See in the Lexicon, the preliminary remarks on the several consonants. 

* The German grammarians inaccurately call such a suppression of a sound 
' Riickwarts-Assimilation. 9 

12 
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only §ewd, e.g. zw/also ; m for mi; np for npS; B>| for 
Bto, \n for -na Ezek. 2, 10. 

i Aphaeresis of a weak consonant with a full vowel perhaps occurs in "11 
Jud. 19, 11 for IT; in iTTlfl a Sam. aa, 41 for JP1TIJ; in 2 S& for 3 ^ 55 * Jer.43, 10; 
on n£ Ezek. 17,5 for and in DnjJ Hos. 11, 3 for see § 66, Rem. a ad fin. 

In reality, however, these forms are to be regarded rather as old textual errors. 

k (b) In the middle of a word (syncope), when S®w£ precedes the 
weak consonant 1 ; thus in the case of K (see further § 23. 2, 3, and 
§ 68, Rem. 1, 2), e.g. in Dto for DWD. As a rule in such cases, 
however, the K is orthographically retained, e.g. riKlpb for 
Syncope occurs frequently in the case of fl, e.g. f <w (§ * 3 - 4 
and § 35, Rem. 2), for S?pn; (§ 53) 1). 

Syncope of K with § e w& occurs in such cases as for 

(comp. § 102. 2 d , Rem.) a ; Zech. u, 5. On the cases where 

X is wholly omitted after the article, see § 35. 2, 1 Rem. 

Finally, the elision of 1 and ' in verbs 7 \"b (§ 75. 3) is an instance 
of syncope. On the syncope of n between two vowels, comp. 
§ 23 - 4 £• 

/ (c) At the end of a word (apocope), e.g. riSs pr. name of a city 

(comp. 'jVl Gilonite); where K really rejected is orthographi¬ 
cally retained, &c. On the apocope of 1 and ' in verbs n"i>, see 
§ 24. 2, Rem. and § 75. 

Bolder changes, (especially the apocope of strong consonants,) were made in 
earlier periods of the language. For instance, especially the weakening of the fem¬ 
inine ending n__ dth to fl_ a, see § 44. 1 and § 80. 1. 

tn 4 . To avoid harshness in pronunciation a helping sound, Aleph 
prosthetic 8 with its vowel, is prefixed to some words, e.g. and 
arm (comp. \6*s 9 i\6is ; spiritus , French esprit). 

n 6. Transposition 4 seldom occurs in the grammar, e. g. for 


1 Syncope of a strong consonant (JJ) occurs in '3 prithee l if this stands for 
(see Lexicon ), also in HpfcOI Am. 8, 8, K 9 thibh for (comp. nypjP) 9, 5), 

and in 21^3 Jos. 19, 3 for flbj |3 (as in 15, 39). Probably however and 

are only clerical errors, as is undoubtedly "ito Am. 8, 8 for ItOD (9, 5). 

* FrensdorfT, Ochla IV’ochla , p. 97 sq., gives a list of forty-eight words with 
quiescent K. 

* This term is at any rate as suitable as the name Aief protheticum proposed by 
Nestle, Afarginalicn u. Maierialien , Tubingen, 1893, p. 67 sqq. 

4 Cf. Barth, Etymologische Studien , Lpz. 1893, p. 1 sqq.; Konigsberger, in 
Zeitschrifi f. wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1894, p. 451 sqq. 
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nopnn (§ 54. 2) for the sake of euphony; it is more frequent in 
the lexicon (fcQ 3 and 3^3 lamb, •TOpb and robb garment ), but is 
mostly confined to sibilants and liquids. 

0. Softening occurs e.g. in 3313 star, from kaukabh = kawkabh o 
for kabhkabh (comp. Syriac raurab = rabrab ); phylacteries for 

/ aphtaphSth ; according to the common opinion, also in man 
from ’ins, comp, however § 96. 

§ 20. The Doubling (strengthening and sharpening) of 
Consonants . 

1* The doubling of a consonant, indicated by Dagel forte , takes a 
place, and is necessary and essential ( Doges necessarium) 

(a) when the same consonant would be written twice in succession 
without an intermediate vowel or &wd mobile; thus we have ttflj for 

nathan-nA and for ; 

(b) in cases of assimilation (§ 19. 2), e.g. for yinten. In both 
these cases the Dagel is called compensativum; 

(r) when it is characteristic of a grammatical form, e.g. he has 
learned, “JBb he has taught (Dagel characteristicum). In a wider sense 
this includes the cases in which a consonant is sharpened by Dage§ 
forte, to preserve a preceding short vowel (which in an open syllable 
would have to be lengthened by § 26.3), e.g. O'h?? camels for g‘mal(m; 
cf. § 93. 2, Rem. 1 and Rem. 2 ad fin.; § 93. 3, Rem. 1. 

This coalescing of two consonants does not take place when the first has b 
a vowel or mobile. In the latter case, according to the correct Masora, 

it shonld be written with a compound Sfwd preceded by Aflthlfg, e.g. 
n^p, &c. (comp. $ 16). This pointing is not found before the suffix Sj, e. g. 
^ 3 *J 3 T 1 Gen. 37, 4, although the first 3 has a vocal frmd, otherwise the second 3 
would have Dage f lent. Also when the former of the two consonants has been 
already doubled by Dagel forte, since as it must have at least a vocal Sfwd, any 
further contraction is impossible. This applies also to cases where Dagel forte has 
been omitted (see below 3. b), e. g. properly lb bn = hal-PlA. The form 

Ps. 9, 14 (not might be explained as imperat Piel * ' 333 H; in the 

imperat. Qal the non-contraction of the monosyllabic root would be as strange 
as it is in ITlt? Jer. 49, 28, and in the imperf. Dnnfc* Jcr. 5, 6. 

2. A consonant is sometimes doubled merely for the sake of euphony c 
(Dagel ettphonicum\ and the doubling is then not so essential. This 
occurs 1 — 


4 Comp. Baer, ‘De primamm vocabulorum literarum dagessatione,’ in his 
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(a) when two words are closely united in pronunciation by Dagei 
forte conjunctwum: (i) in the first letter of a monosyllable or of 
a word having the tone on the first syllable \ which is preceded by 
a word closely connected with it by Maqqiph , and ending in a tone¬ 
bearing ft— with &u>d mobile preceding (except when ft-— is the 
ending of the 3rd masc. sing, perf. of a verb r^b), or tone-bearing 
n_, the PW (i.e. compressed) of the Jewish grammarians. 

Some limit the use of the D'Mq to the closest union of a mono¬ 
syllable with a following JPgadtephcdh. However, it also applies to 
cases like Krn?j> Num. as, 6; ntfrnnf£ Gen. a, 23; $vnr Ps. 91,11; 
and even in RPi, PrOv. 15,1; Gen. 43, 15. In all 

these examples the tone, were it not for the MaqqSph, would be on 
the ultima of the first word. 

d Rem. 1. When the short words ft| this, and ftp (properly ftO) wheat have 
Maqqiph after them, a Dagei forte conj. always follows, even if the next word 
is neither a monosyllable nor has the tone on the initial syllable; thus not only in 
to^~ftT| Jer. 33, 6 (where is counted as one syllable), but also in FlXft^“ftp 
Gen. 38, 29, comp. 38, 17. 31, 36. 44, 16; rPftSrftT] Num. 13, 37. I Chr. 33, I. 
In "W ftlft Gen. 19, a (where Maqqeph is represented by a conjunctive accent, 
$ 9. 13 , Rem. l.c, and § 16. I, Rem.), the S»gh 61 belongs to the secondary-tone 
syllable. 

e a. Such cases as TOO ftfiO Ex. 15, 1. ai; ftdba ver. 11, and perhaps also 
DptJ 3 , wpxj ver. 13, ver. 16, do not belong here. In these the Dagei can 
only be intended for Dag. lent, see $ 21. 1, Rem. a, 

f (2) In the first letter of a monosyllable, or of a word with the 
tone on the first syllable after a closely connected mtTel, ending in 
rUj- or ft—. Such a miF 61 is called by the Jewish grammarians 
PWD 'ft# veniens e longinquo (in respect of the tone). The attraction 
of the following tone-syllable by Dagei forte conj . is for the sake of 
rhythm, e.g. Ps. 68, 19; ^W^ruvnn i 9 . 5> , 4; ne nby 

Gen. 1, n; t??? n, 31; 4 21, 23. The prefixes 

3 , 3 , ) and 1 alone do not take a DageS in this case, except in 
which has always DageS, and Ps. 19, 3 . Such forms as fW&i? 

Ps. 26, 10; 'IB ngn job 21,16; and even in* nTOjp. Is. 50,8, 


Introduction to Liber Prcverbiorum, Lpx. 1880, pp. vii-xv; F. Praetorius, ‘Obcr 
den Ursprung des Dag. f. coojunctivum,* in ZAIV. 1883, p- *7 tqq. 

* tbit) alone, although having the tone on the ultima, invariably retains the 
Dagei forte conj. when ft£& with a conjunctive accent precedes, Ex. 6, 10. 
*9- *5i a 4> 
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L e. the cases where the accent of the ultima is thrown back on the 
syllable which otherwise would have Metheg , are likewise regarded as 
mirfl. On the other hand, e. g. ^ »Tjn Gen. 4, 6, not $ since the 
first a of rnn could not have Metheg . The Imperfects and Participles 
of verbs are, however, exceptions. When words are closely 
united by Maqqeph the same rules apply as above, except that in the 
first word Metheg , as a secondary tone, appears instead of the accent, 
comp. '"IBTlfcty Gen. i, 12; NrnTOn Gen. 32, 30, and elsewhere. 
Finally, the Dagei is used when the attracted word does not begin 
with the princij>al accent, but with a syllable having Metheg , fch* nan 
Ps. 37, 9; njgc Is. 44 , ai; V'fy Ex. 25, 29, provided 

that the second word does not begin with a B'gadk'phaih letter 
(comp. e.g. nftjrin n^tC Gen. a, 4). 

Rem. Such cases as Dent. 3a, 6 , and fP&S 3a, 15, and flftl (so g 
Baer, but not ed. Mant, &c.) 1 Sam. 1, 13 are therefore anomalous; also, 
because beginning with a B*gadk*phath, Ex. 15, II (comp, however above, 

Rem. a); ~i>n Jos. 8, a8; yh}3 P*. 77, 16; JOiTfS Job 5, 2j. It is doubtful 
whether we should include here those cases in which Dagei forte occurs after 
a word ending in a toneless 4 , such as tttX ; Wp Gen. 19, 14; comp. Ex. la, 31; 

Ex. ia, 15 Dent, a, 24; also tfy Gen. 19, a. 1 Sam. 8,19; 1 ? Judg. 18, 19. 

Esth. 6, 13; D^tp Hos. 8,10; TI 3 Jer. 49, 30; XI *1 1 Sam. 15, 6. When we 
explained the Dagei in these examples not as conjunctive, but orthophonic (see 
above, $ 13. a, Rem., and Delitzsch, Psalms , 4th ed. on Ps. 94,12 a), we especially 
referred to those cases in which the consonant with Dagei has a &wA. The 
extension of the use of Dagei to consonants with a strong vowel, seems however to 
indicate that these are cases of the p^ITip Ttot, which was required by some 
Masoretes but not consistently inserted. On the other hand, the Dagei forte in ' 
after a preceding t (Ps. 118, 5. 18), and even after 4 (Ps. 94, 12), is to be 
explained as an attempt to preserve its consonantal power by sharpening; see 
Konig, Lekrgeb, p. 54, b. 

(£) When a consonant with vd is sharpened by Dagei forte h 
dirfmens to make the &wd more audible. In almost all cases the 
sharpening can be easily explained from the character of the consonant 
itself, which is almost always a Liquid, Sibilant or the emphatic Qdph; 
comp.Lev. 25, 5. Deut. 32, 32 (for '???); Is. 33,1 (where, 

however, is to be read); comp. Nah. 3,17. Job 9,18. 17,2. Joel 

1,17 (with &); Is. 57, 6 (with Judg. 20, 43 1 . 1 Sam. 1, 6 (with 1); 
Gen. 49, 10. 17 (and so always in NJip? Judg. 5, 22. Song 1, 8 


1 The ordinary reading where 1 is without Dagei, assumes the 1 

to have Dagei, 
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and ntaipy Ps. 77, 20. 89, 52); Ex. 15, 17. Deut. 23, 11. Judg. 
20, 32. 1 Sam. 28, 10 (p); Ex. 2, 3. Is. 58, 3. Am. 5, 21. Ps. 141, 3. 
Prov. 4, 13. 15, 13 (V); Prov. 27, 25 (fc); Is. 5, 28. Ps. 37, 15. Jer. 
51, 56. Neh. 4, 7 (t?). Moreover, with 3 Hos. 3, 2 ^ with 3 Is. 9, 3. 
Jer. 4, 7; with n 1 Sam. 10, n. In many instances of this kind 
the influence of the following consonant is also observable. 
i (c) When a vowel is to be made more emphadc, especially in 
the principal pause, by a Bagel ? forte affectuosum in the following 
consonant. Thus in a following Liquid, Judg. 5, 7 (^JC 1 ). Job 2 9> 21 
(ty™,); 22, 12 («n); Ezek. 27,19 (in 3); in n Is. 33,12. 41,17. Jer. 
51, 58, perhaps also Job 21, 13 (VW). 
k (d) When a Liquid is doubled by Bagei forte firmativum in the 
pronouns non, nan, and in why? cf. also TO 3 whereby ? 
n©5 how much? (§ 102. 2 d), to give greater firmness to the preceding 
tone-vowel. 

I 3. Omission of the doubling, or at lfeast the loss of the Bagel f 
forte occurs, 

(a) almost always at the end of a word, since here a double con¬ 
sonant cannot easily be pronounced*. In such cases the preceding 
vowel is frequently lengthened (§ 27. 2 b), e.g. 3*1 multitude , from 
33 *»; DJJ people , with a distinctive accent and after the article D?, 
from DOy; but e. g. J 3 garden , H 3 daughter , with the final consonant 
sharpened. On the exceptions thou (fem.) and thou hast given 
Ezek. 16, 33, comp. § 10. 3, Rem. 

m (f) Very frequently in certain consonants with &wd mobile , 
since the absence of a strong vowel causes the doubling to be less 
audible. This occurs principally in the case of 1 and ' (on \ and • after 
the article, see § 35. 1, Rem.; on \ after "np, § 37. 1, Rem.), and in 
the liquids D a , 3 and less frequently in the sibilants, and this chiefly 
when a guttural follows; (comp., however, Is. 62, 2, VDDWD, as ec *- 
Mant. correctly reads, while Baer has with compensatory 


1 So in Latin fel (for fell), gen .fellis ; mel , mellis; os , ossis. In Middle High 
German the doubling of consonants never takes place at the end of a word, but 
only in the middle (as in the Old High German), e.g. vat {Fall), gen. voiles; 
swam (Schwamm ), &a, Grimm, Deutsche Gramm., and ed., i. 383. 

1 Dagel forte is almost always omitted in D when it is the prefix of the 
participle, hence Ps. 104, 3 iTJiJDH who layctk the beams, but iTJJDn the roof 
Ecdes. io, 18 (comp. the work, dec.). 
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lengthening, and others even 'DKO; 'JDBto Gen. 27, a8. 39; 38, 24 
for 'Bto, D' 3 ^n 1 Ki. 7, 28; i Ki. 19, 20 from P$W, 

Ezek. 40, 43 and Ps. 104, 18; Jon. 4, 11, 

D'jFnpyn Ex. 8, I and elsewhere), and finally in the emphatic p l . 

Of the B'gadk'phath letters, 2 occurs without Dagel ? in 
Judg. 8, 2, a in DJTJTOD Ezek. 32, 30, in '{TO (Is. 11, 12. 56, 8. 

Ps. 147, 2; not in Jer. 49, 36), supposing that it is the Participle 
Niph'al of ITO; lastly, n in W® Is. 22, 10. Comp, moreover, fton 
and JTOJ, the constr . st. of and also the cons/r. si. plur . 
of —Examples, (so always the preformative J in the 

imptrf. of verbs), nwpj?,’’ 3 ?n, 'KD 3 , Vl£, nft|>D, &c. 

In correct MSS. the omission of the Dagel is indicated by the Rdphl 
stroke (§ 14) over the consonant. Moreover, the preceding short 
vowel, which would be lengthened in an open syllable, indicates that 
at least a virtual doubling takes place by means of a Dagel forte 
implicitum (see § 22. i, Rem,). 

(c) In the Gutturals, see § 22. 1. 

Rem. 1. Contrary to rule the doubling is omitted (especially in the later n 
Books), owing to the lengthening of the preceding short vowel, which is mostly 
hireq (comp, mile for mi lie), e. g. JJTVIT he makes them afraid, for f JHJT (Hab. 
a, 17, where perhaps however it is more correct to suppose with Konig, a formation 
after the analogy of verbs Y'V, and moreover to read ^jrPIT with the LXX), flip'] 

Is. 50, 11 for rtipt. 

a. Very doubtful are the instances in which compensation for the doubling o 
is supposed to be made by the insertion of a following 3. Thus for TODtJJtD 
Is. 23, 11, (or JTjtytp) is to be read ; and for ttBT) Lam. 3, 22, 

is the correct reading. faajj Num. 23, 13 is not an instance of compensation (see 
$ 67, Rem. 2 at the end). 


§ 21. The Aspiration of the Tenues *. 

The harder sound of the six B'gadk'phath letters, indicated by a 
Dagel lene t is to be regarded, according to the general analogy of 
languages, as their older and original pronunciation, from which the 
softer sound was weakened (§ 6. 3 and § 13). The original hard 


1 According to some also in D in 'JJDJn Is. 17, 10; but see Baer on this- 
passage. 

9 Comp. Delitzsch, Ztschr.f. luth . Thcol. u. Kin he, 1878, p. 585 sqq. 
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r ! 

pronunciation is maintained when the letter is initial, and after a 
consonant, but when it immediately follows a vowel or &wd mobile 
it is softened and aspirated by their influence, e. g. H? paras, 
yiphros , ^ kdl, fkhol. Hence the B*gad)fphath take Dages lent , 

b (i) at the beginning of words: (a) without exception when the 
preceding word ends with a vowelless consonant, e. g. 'al-ken 
( therefore ), YV *es p‘ri (fruit-tree)) (b) at the beginning of 

a chapter, e. g. Gen. i, i, and at the beginning of a sentence, 

or even of a minor division of a sentence after a distinctive accent 
(§ I 5 * 3)> although the preceding word may end with a vowel. The 
distinctive accent in such a case prevents the vowel having an 
influence on the following tenuis, e. g. "^SjD W and it was so , that 
when , Judg. n, 5 (on the other hand I?"'*™. Gen. 1, 7). 

C Rem. 1. The vowel letters n, *, 1 , K, as such, naturally do not close 
a syllable. In close connexion they are therefore followed by the aspirated 
BfgaiUfphath, e. g. H 3 RXt ft, &c. On the other hand, syllables are closed by the 
consonantal 3 and "• (exceptions Vlfrlj? Is. 34, 11; rQ Ezek. 33, 4a; and 
D 3 * 3 * 1 # Ps. 68 , 18), as well os by PI with Mapptq , hence e.g. there is Dagel line 
in DH '3 and always after rrfil*, since the Qfrt perpetuum of this word (§ 17) 
presupposes the reading *J*1#. 

d a. In a number of cases Dagrf line is inserted, although a vowel precedes in 
close connexion. This almost always occurs in the prefixes 3 and 3 when in the 
combinations 23 , 33 , 133 (i. e. in the B*gadk*phath with S*wa before the same or 
a kindred aspirate) and D 3 (sec Baer, Z. Psalmorum l , 1880, p. 92, on Ps. 33, 3); 
comp. e.g. 1 Sam. 35, 1. Is. 10, 9. Ps. 34, 3. Job 19, a; 2 D is uncertain; 13 , 13 , 
and 33 according to David Qimhi should remain aspirated, also 33 , 33 , and ID 
according to the Dikdukt ha-famim, p. 30. Sometimes the BPgadlfphath letters, 
even with a full vowel, take DageJ before a spirant (and even before fl in il^DHa 
1 Ki. ia, 3a). Here also belong the cases mentioned above, § ao. e (mostly 
tenues before fit). In all these cases the object evidently is to prevent too great 
an accumulation of aspirates. The LXX, on the other hand, almost always repre¬ 
sent the 3 and D, even at the beginning of a syllable, by x sod <p ; Xcpov/9, XoX data, 
*appip, &c. The form* “liTS (after 'RtfeT) Is. 54, 1 a, and babjj (after 'nnibl}) 
Jer. 20, 9 are doubly anomalous. 

e (2) In the middle of words after &wd quiescens , i. e. at the 
beginning of a syllable immediately after a vowelless consonant* 


* Also Z. Prcvtrbiorum , 1880, Praef. p. ix; and Dikdukt ha-famim, p. 30 
' (in German in Konig*s Lehrgeb. L p. 6a). 

* Jos. 15, 38 (see Afinhat shay, on this passage), a Ki. 14, 7, and 
Dyjljj Jos. 15, 56 are inexplicable exceptions. 
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e. £• yirp* (he heals), DR^Djp y* have killed; on the other hand 
after S*zvd mobile there is the soft pronunciation, e. g. KB") r*pha (heal 
thou), rrj 33 she was heavy . 

On JifltDiJ, 3^1 and similar forms, see $ io. 3. f 

Whether frwd be vocal and consequently causes the aspiration of a following 
tenuis, depends upon the origin of the respective forms. It is almost always vocal, 

(a) When it has arisen from the weakening of a strong vowel, e. g. *DT) pursue 

ye (not t 3 "p) from SjY] • (not 'gbp), because it is properly mtU&kht (but 

'sjjp from the ground-form malk). 

(b) With the 3 of the pronominal suffixes of the 2nd pers. , DD—, }D— # 
since the §»wa mobile is characteristic of this form (see $ 58. 3 6 ; $ 91. 1). 

Rem. Forms like thou (fern.) hast sent, in which we should expect g 

an aspirated D after the vowel, were originally &c.; Pathah being here 

simply a helping vowel has no influence on the tenuis; comp. $ 28. 4. 


§ 22. Peculiarities of the Gutturals. 

The four gutturals n, n, y, N, in consequence of their peculiar a 
pronunciation, have special characteristics, but K, as the weakest of 
these sounds, and sometimes also y (which elsewhere as one of the 
harder gutturals is the opposite of R) differ in several respects from 
the stronger n and n. 

L They do not admit of Dagel forte, since, in consequence of b 
a gradual weakening of the pronunciation (see below, note 1), the 
doubling of the aspirates was hardly audible to the Masoretes. But 
a distinction must be drawn here between (0) the complete omission 
of the doubling, and (£) the mere trace of the doubling, commonly 
called half, or better, virtual doubling. 

In the former case, the short vowel before the guttural would stand c 
in an open syllable, and must accordingly be lengthened \ But a dis¬ 
tinction must be again drawn between the full lengthening of Pathah 
into Qamep —mostly before K (always under the n of the article, 
see $ 35), as a rule also before y, less frequently before n, and 
least often before PI—and the half lengthening of Pathah into S*gh 6 l, 
mostly before a guttural with Qames . In the other case (virtual 


1 Comp, terra and the French terre, the German Rolls and the French rdle; 
German drollig and French drdle. The omission of the doubling shows a deteri¬ 
oration of the language. The fresher and more original phonetic system of the 
Arabic (§ 1. 6) still admits everywhere of the doubling of the gutturals. 
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76 Peculiarities and Changes of Letters. [§ 22. 


doubling) the DageS is omitted, but the doubling is regarded as having 
taken place, and therefore the preceding vowel remains short. This 
virtual doubling consequently occurs most frequently with n, usually 
with n, less frequently with y, and very seldom with K. Examples of 
(a) m for mi"eh; for hd'adorn; Dyn, tori' (for yihhabe); 

further *tn§, ann, D'")nn, *ayn (see more fully on the pointing of the 
article before y in § 35). — Of ( 6 ) Bhhn, O^ntp (from minhdt), Wnn, 
&c.—In all these cases of virtual doubling the Doges forte 
is to be regarded at least as implied (hence called Dagei forte 
implicitum, occultum , or delitescens ). 

d 2. They prefer before them, sometimes also after them, a short 
A-sound (comp. Rem. 1), because this vowel is organically the nearest 
akin to the guttural sounds l . 

Hence (a) before a guttural, Pathah readily takes the place of 

another short vowel as well as of a rhythmically long / and 0, e. g. 
< <, 

n ?J sacrifice , not zebeh; VQ& report , not scmf. This is more especially 
so, when a was the original vowel of the word, or is otherwise 
admissible. Thus in the Imper. and Imperf. Qal of guttural verbs, 
send thou , r&B* he will send (not yisloh); Perf. Pi*el (not 
hileh) ; *lbTP he will desire (not yihmdd); a youth. In the last 
three cases a is the original vowel. 

€ Rem. That S*gh 61 remains before K in such cases as fcOD JOB 

is to be explained from the fact that K here has lost its consonantal value, and is 
only retained as a vowel letter (see § 23. 1). 

f (b) After a heterogeneous long vowel, i. e. after all except Qames , 
the hard gutturals (consequently not N) require, when standing at 
the end of the word, the insertion of a rapidly uttered d ( Pathah 
furtive) between themselves and the vowel. This Pathah is placed 
under the guttural, but sounded before it. It is, therefore, merely 
an orthographic indication not to neglect the guttural sound in 
pronunciation, e.g. nn rd a h> jfa, S’?., rto (when consonantal 

n is final it necessarily takes Mappiq). But at the beginning of 
a syllable, e.g. 'nrt &<?., since here the rapidly uttered d is no longer 
heard. 


1 Like the gutturals^ the A-sound is produced by opening the mouth and 
directly emitting a breath, while the vowels of the I-class are formed partly by the 
palate, and those of the U-class by the lips. 
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§ 22.] Peculiarities of the Gutturals. 

I a ch for ich, &c., are analogous instances amongst some of the Swiss 1 ; a g 
Pathab furtive is here involuntarily intruded before the deep guttural sound. 

In Arabic the same may be heard in such words as mesfah, although it is not 
expressed in writing. The LXX (and Jerome, cf. ZA W. iv. 79) write #, some¬ 
times a, instead of Pathaii furtive , e. g. rib Naif, *I«Wouo (also laMov). 

Rem. 1. The guttural may also have an influence upon the following h 
vowel, especially in the Segholate forms, e. g. (not ndlr) a youth , (not 

po H) deed. The only exceptions are }Hl3 > Dn^ Dn*J. 

a. Where in the present form of the language f, attenuated from Pat hah, i 
would stand before or after a guttural in the first syllable of a word, a S*ghdl 
as being between & and t is frequently used instead, e. g. (also VliT, 

"HtO, i-HD}?, &c. 

On the other hand, the slighter and sharper Hireq is retained even under k 
gutturals when the syllable is sharpened by Dagel forte t e. g. nin, Htsn • 
but when this sharpening falls away, S*gh 61 is apt to reappear, e. g. constr. 
jton, ftyn constr. pnn. 

8 . Instead of simple S‘wd mobile , the gutturals take without excep- l 
tion a compound S'wd, e. g. wn#, tap#, ibK, D^nx, &c. 

4 . When a guttural with quiescent S'lvd happens to close a m 
syllable in the middle of a word, the strong closed syllable (with 
quiescent &'wd) can remain, especially with n and y at the end of the 
tone syllable, e. g. but also before the tone (see examples 

under No. 2, Rem. 2), and similarly with n and K. 

But in the syllable before the tone and further back, the closed 
syllable is generally opened artificially, by a Hateph taking the place 
of a quiescent Sued (owing to the nature of the gutturals), and especially 
the Hateph which repeats the sound of the preceding vowel, e. g. 
aWT (also afcn:); pw (also ptnj); fys pVtd (for tyB). But when, 
owing to a flexional change, the strong vowel following the Hateph 
is weakened into &wd mobile, then instead of Hateph its vowel alone 
is written, e.g. tlOjT (from nbjr), ^B (from ^ 3 ). The 

original forms, according to § 28. 3, wer z ya'm'dhd, ne*r*md , ftitkha. 
Hence are rea ^y only different orthographic forms of 

&c., and would be better transcribed b y yd'm'dhd, &c. 

Rem. 1. The grammarians call simple &wd under the gutturals hard (^?.'J), ft 
and the compound &wd they call soft (!"ID^). See further in the observations on 
verbs with gutturals, %% 62-65. 

[ 1 Comp, also our use of a furtive e before r after e, f, u and ou, e. g. here 
(pronounced k?r),fire (/TV), pure (Jd?r) } and our {ou e r). —G. W. C.] 




78 Peculiarities and Changes of Letters. [§ 23. 

0 a. Respecting the choice between the three compound &wds, it may be 
remarked, (a) n, il, V at the beginning of a syllable prefer — , bnt K prefers — , 
e. g. lion ass. f)n to kill , "ibK to say; when however the tone syllable is moved 
further forward, the — under K changes into the lighter —, e. g. 'bfifi (poetic for 
to, but Dyjbt? to you , *>bfit to eat , but "^3fit ^khdl, toneless on account 
of Maqqeph). Comp. $ 27, Rem. 5. Likewise — is naturally found under K 
in cases where the Hateph arises from a weakening of an original & (e.g. pR lion , 
ground-form ’ary), and — if there be a weakening of an original u (e. g. 
a fleet , "OJJ affliction , comp. $ 93, Rem. 3 and 6. c). 

P {b) In the middle of a word after a long vowel, a Hateph - Pat hah occurs 
instead of a simple &wd mobile , e.g. HJRD, (see § 63, Rem. 4); but if 

a short vowel precedes, the choice of the Hateph is regulated by it, e. g. Perf. 
Hiph. (see above, No. a, Rem. a), Infln. (after the form ^tppH); 

Perf. Hoph.'TOyn (after ^n) ; but cC ttW Job 6,'aa ($ 64. 1). 

q 5 . The n 9 which in sound approximates to the gutturals (§ 6. c ) 9 
shares with the gutturals proper their first, and to a certain extent 
their second, peculiarity, viz. 

(a) The exclusion of the doubling, to compensate for which the 
preceding vowel is almost always lengthened, e. g. he has blessed 
for birrakh , ip? to bless for barrekh . 

r (b) The preference for £ as a preceding vowel, e.g. ITJ5 and 
he saw (from HRT) ; for and he turned back , also for "ipjl 
and he caused to turn back. 

S The exceptions to letter a are flTO mbrrdth , Prov. 14, 10; IVO khdrr&th 
and Ipt? Ibrrekh, Ezek. 16, 4 (comp. Prov. 3, 8); *yfifnfi? Song 5, a; TOJRn 
1 Sam. 1, 6; DTWnn 1 Sam. 10, 34. 17, 35. a Ki. 6, 3a; VlD'Tjn Jud. ao, 43 
(cf. $ ao. a b); 1 Sam. 23, 28. a Sam. 18, 16; also on account of p*m 

(5 so. c ) Jer. 23, aa. Prov. 15,1. ao, aa. 2 Chron. 26, 10; and pVTOD 'HR ($ 20./) 
1 Sam. 15, 6. Jer. 39, 12. Hab. 3, 13. Prov. ii, av. Job 39, 9. Ezra 9, 6. A kind 
of virtual doubling (after tp for ftp) is found in Is. 14, 3. In Samaritan and 

Arabic this doubling has been retained throughout, and the LXX write e.g. Xhtya 
for mb'. 

It * 


§ 28 . The Feebleness of the Aspirates K and n. 

a L The fit, a light and scarcely audible guttural, as a rule entirely 
loses its slight consonantal power whenever it stands without a vowel 
at the end of a syllable. It then serves (like the German h in roh t 
geh , nahte) merely as a sign of the preceding long vowel, e.g. WfO, 
fitbp, finrin (but when a syllable is added with an introductory vowel, 
according to No. 2, e.g. since the fit then stands at the 
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beginning of the syllable, not 'JNSO, 'Ja'jrtn), aiftp, tdys (comp., 
however, § 74. 1), (for mdsata ), njtOfDR. Similarly in cases 
like Wpn t fcotf, Ac. (§ 19. /), and even in (see above, 

{22. e), the X has only an orthographic significance. 

2. On the other hand, tt is generally retained as a strong consonant b 
whenever it begins a syllable, e.g. *102, or when it is protected 
by a Hateph in a partially closed syllable, e.g. and, as an 

exception, even in a closed syllable with quiescent &wd after a pre¬ 
ceding S'gMl* e.g. "VWj nedar. Even in such cases the 

consonantal power of K may be entirely lost, 

(<*) when it would stand with a long vowel in the middle of c 
a word after S*wd mobile . The long vowel is then occasionally 
thrown back into the place of the &wd, and the M is only retained 
orthographically, as an indication of the etymology, e. g. D'Ctai heads 
(for r* atfrtw), two hundred (for m ,f atdyim\ Ezek. 25, 6 for 

Dtnfcl Neh. 6, 8 for D*rrt 3 ; MtD Job 31, 7. Dan. 1, 4 for 
WKtp; rnttB for rnitB Is. 10, 33; D'KDh hdtim, i Sam. 14, 33 for 
DHtoh (comp. { 74, Rem. 2, and § 75, Rem. 21); Num. 

34, 14, from so always Htfon or miten 1 Kings 14, 16. Mic. 

i, 5, Ac., for rrittlpn. Sometimes a still more violent suppression of 
the M occurs at the beginning of a syllable, which then causes 
a further change in the preceding syllable, e.g. work for 

n 3 K*>p, for or the left hand, ground-form 

samdl. 

(b) When it originally closed a syllable. In Hebrew K is then gen- d 
erally (by § 22. 4) pronounced with a Hateph , — or —. The preceding 
short vowel is, however, sometimes lengthened and retains the following 
tc only orthographically, e.g. Num. n, 25 for (comp. 

Judg. 9, 41), and Joel 2, 6 for ; ^ 3 *^ obscured from hzx? 
for (comp., however, § 68. 1); "tofcO for Ac. The short 

vowel is retained, although the consonantal power of X is entirely lost, 
in tfw, Ac. (see § 102. 2), T\X 3 Is. 41, 25, Ezek. 28, 16 for 

TJ 3 £W t ; comp. Deut. 24, 10. 1 Kings 11, 39. Is. 10, 13. 

Instead of this K which has lost its consonantal value, there is often written one of e 
the vowel letters 1 and * according to the nature of the sound, the former with S and 
the latter with t and t, e.g. " 1^3 cistern for 1^3, buffalo for DNH; comp, also 
for not 1 Sam. a, 16 and frequently in the K*thtbk. At the end of the word H 
also is written for X f nVgJ he fills for Job 8, ai (see below, No. 4, Rem.). 
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Peculiarities and Changes of Letters. [§ *3. 

/ 8. When K is only a vowel letter or an indication of the etymology 

(quiescent), it is also sometimes entirely dropped (cf. § 19. k) % e. g. 
’nr Job 1, 21 for w; ’nfe Job 32,18 for Wfe; Dpin Gen. 25, 24 
for DOUOT; ruent* 3 i, 39 for njNentt ; Tjnbr x Sam. 1, 17 for "W; 
n'p-i Ps. 22, 22 for iron; m» job 22, 29 for n}K 3 ; 'man 1 chron. 
11, 39 for and so 2 Sam. 23, 37; 1 Chron. 12, 38 for 

; nWn? 2 Ki. 19, 23 K'thfbh for niWJ'nb (comp. Is. 37, 26); 
non Job 29, 6 for ntmn 1 . in n^bo 1 Ki. 5, 25 (for "atw) the 
strengthening of the following consonant by DageS compensates for 
the loss of the K; but in rn’DD Ezek. 20, 37 (if for "DKD) the pre¬ 
ceding vowel is lengthened; cf. above, No. 2. On TOK for "IDKK see 
§ 68. 2. 

g Rem. 1. In Aramaic the K is much weaker and more liable to change than in 
Hebrew. In literary Arabic, on the other hand, it is almost always a firm 
consonant. According to Arabic orthography, K serves also to indicate a long a , 
whereas in Hebrew it very rarely occurs as a mere vowel letter after Qames; as in 
DKp Hos. 10, 14 for Dp he rose up; Prov. 10, 4. 13, 23 for Vftpoor; but in 
a Sam. n, 1 the K*thtbh D'SK^H the messengers^ is the proper reading; 
comp. § 7. a. 

h a. In some cases at the beginning of a word, the K, instead of taking 
a compound retains the corresponding long vowel, e.g. "liTR girdle for 'VlTK; 

cf. § 84. a , No. 1 a, Rem., and the analogous cases in § 5a, note, § 63, Rem. 4, 
$ 76. d , and § 93, Rem. 3 (D'SnK). 

t 3. An K is sometimes added at the end of the word to a final 4 , t, and 3 , e.g. 
Kttbn for Jos. 10, 24 (before KI), M 3 K Is. a8, 13. These examples, 

however, are not so much instances of * Arabic orthography/ as early scribal 
errors, os in 6ttfe^ Jer. 10, 5 for )Kt?3^; and in tttfeO Ps. 139, ao for 
Comp, also KVP Eccl. 11, 3 (§ 75, Rem. 3. e); fcOpJ for pure; K^> for if; 
6tfDK for iDK thus; KH*] for SsT) myriad , Neh. 7, 66. 7a. On K 3 H and 60 H see 
§ 32, Rem. 6. 

k 4 . The n is stronger and firmer than the N, and never loses its 
consonantal sound (i.e. quiesces) in the middle of a word 1 ; on the 
other hand, at the end of a word it is always a mere vowel letter, unless 
it is expressly marked by Mappiq as a strong consonant (§ 14. 1). 
Yet at times the consonantal sound of i 5 * at the end of a word is lost, 


1 In Jer. a a, 23, PDnj is unquestionably a corruption of rirOJj for riPU 60 . 

* Only apparent exceptions are such proper names as TWT1B, which 

are compounded of two words and consequently are sometimes divided. Cf. forms 
like iwn for ^KHtn. Here belongs also iPBilD*, which occurs in many MSS. 
for *the artificially divided form njDTIlF in the printed texts, Jer. 46, ao. 
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and a simple n or more correctly ft (with RapKl as an indication of 
the weakening) takes its place, e.g. Fft to her for Zech. 5, n and 
elsewhere (comp. § 103. g, also § 58 .g, and § 91. e). Finally, in very 
many cases a complete elision of the consonantal n takes place by 
syncope: (a) when its vowel is thrown back to the place of a preceding 
S'wd mobile (see above, letter c f with ti), e.g. for (the n of 
the article being syncopated as it almost always is); H?? for > 
TpD! Impf HipKil for Tporp; jnrt for ; DJT ?3 for DiTnja Ezek. 
27, 3 2 « (£) By contraction of the vowels preceding and following 

the n, e.g. toD (also written nb*D) from sdsahu (a + u=d). A violent 
suppression of n together with its vowel occurs in D 3 (from ^na), &c. 

Rem. In connexion with 0 and e, a H which only marks the vowel ending is / 
occasionally changed into 1 or ' (fon = HfcO, n 3 n Hos. 6, 9), and in all 

cases into K in the later Aramaic orthography, especially with a, e. g. tOE? sleep 
Ps. 127, 2 for njtf; W 50 Jer. 23, 39 for nfcO, &c. Thus it is evident that final 
H as a vowel letter has only an orthographical importance. 

§ 24 . Changes of the Weak Letters ) and 

The 1 w and 'y are, as consonants, so weak, and approach so nearly a 
to the corresponding vowels u and 1 (comp. § 5. b y note 1), that under 
certain conditions they very readily merge into them. This fact is 
especially important for the formation of those weak stems, in which 1 or' 
occurs as one of the three radical consonants (§ 69 sqq., § 85, § 93). 

1. The cases in which 1 and ' lose their consonantal power, i. e. 
merge into a vowel, belong almost exclusively to the middle and end 
of words; at the beginning they remain as consonants \ 

The cases are to be further distinguished— 

(a) When either 1 or ' with quiescent S'wd stands at the end of b 
a syllable immediately after a homogeneous vowel (u or 1), it has not 
strength enough in this position to maintain the consonantal sound, 
but merges in the homogeneous vowel. More accurately they pass into 
vowels (1 into *,' into *), and are thus contracted with the preceding 
vowel into one vowel which is necessarily long, but they are mostly 
retained orthographically as vowel letters. Thus 3 WI for 


1 ^ for 1 and , alone is a standing exception, see $ 26.1 and § 104. e. [It is more 
probable a \ is here written defectively after \ than that this should be an exception 
to such a fundamental principle.—G. W. C.] On the cases where ' is softened to i 
at the beginning of a word, comp. § 47. 2, note. 

G 
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Peculiarities and Changes of Letters. [§ u. 

rP! for so also at the end of the word, e.g. a Hebrew , 
properly *tbriy , hence fem. npriy; itty Job 41, 25 for (comp. 
T\S 1 &% 1 Sam. 25, 18 K'thibh). On the other hand, if the preceding 
vowel be heterogeneous, 1 and ' are retained as strong consonants (see 
§ S. 5), e. g. ^ quiet, 1] the month of May , ^ nation, revealed . 

But with a preceding £ the 1 and ' are mostly contracted into and f 
(see below, 2, b ), though at the end of a word they are sometimes 
rejected (see below, 2, b , Rem.). 

£ Thus an initial J coalesces after the prefixes a, 1, 3 , which are 
then pronounced with i (comp. § 28. 1), and also almost always 
after O (see § 102. b), with the i to f, e.g. iTWP 3 in Judah (for ^?), 
nw; and Judah, 'W? as the Nile, nnVT^ for Judah, 'Tp from the 
hands of 

d (f) When ^ and ' without a vowel would stand at the end of the 
word after quiescent S'wd, they are either wholly rejected and only 
orthographically replaced by H (e. g. naa from bakhy, as well as the 
regularly formed '?a weeping; comp, for these forms, § 93. 1, Rem. 6) 
or become again vowel letters. In the latter case ' becomes homoge¬ 
neous tfireq, and also attracts to itself the tone, whilst the preceding 
vowel becomes S*wd (e. g. from piry f properly pary); 1 is changed 
sometimes into a toneless u (e. g. Vih from tuhw). 

f Rem. In Syriac, where the feeble letters more readily become vowel sounds, 
a simple i may stand at the beginning of words instead of ^ or V The LXX also, 
in accordance with this, write *Iov&£ for iTTVP, *1 <mbx for pTIY\ Hence may be 
explained the Syriac usage (occurring also in Hebrew) of drawing back the vowel 
1 to the preceding consonant, when it properly had a simple vocal ifrwA, e.g. 
(according to the reading of Ben-Naphtali 1 ) Jer. 25,36 for (so Baer), 

lft«J Eccle*. a, 13 for jVUV3, even Job ,9, 21 (in some editions) for 

According to Qiml?i was pronounced as iqfol, and therefore the 

pointing in the 1st pers. was to avoid confusion. In fact the Babylonian 

punctuation always has t for / in the 1st pers. In Ps.45, 10 and Prov. 30, 17, 
instead of (so Ben-Naphtali), Baer has recently adopted the 

readings of Ben-ASer, / jp^3 and (comp. Dikduke ha-famim, p. 14). 

f 2. With regard to the choice of the long vowel, in which 1 and ' 
quiesce after such a vocalization and contraction, the following rules 
may be laid down: 


1 According to Abulwalid, Ben-Naphtali regarded the Yodh in all such cases as 
a vowel letter. 
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(a) With a short homogeneous vowel 1 and ' are contracted into their 
corresponding long vowel (4 or f), see above, i, a. 

(b) With a they form the diphthongs 6 and / according to § 7. i, 
e.g. WO from n-DJD; from &C. 1 

Rem. The above-mentioned rejection of the half vowels ) and * (letter b) occurs g 
especially at the end of words after a heterogeneous vowel (df), when according to 
the nature of the form the contraction appears impossible. So especially in verbs 
n"i>, e. g. originally since d after the rejection of the ' stands in 

an open syllable, and consequently must be lengthened to d. The H is simply an 
orthographic sign of the long vowel. So also for 'ialaw' 1 . On the develop¬ 
ment of from 'fyy*, see § 75. 1; on DjJ as perf. and part of Mp, see § 7a. a 
and 4; on &c.,from *1^1, see $ 69. 1. 


§ 25 . Firm or Immovable Vowels . 

What vowels in Hebrew are firm and immovable can be known, a 
certainly and fully, only from the nature of the grammatical forms, 
and in some cases from a comparison with Arabic (comp. § 1. m). 
This holds especially of the essentially long vowels, i.e. those long by 
nature or contraction , as distinguished from those which are only 
lengthened for the sake of rhythm, i.e. on account of the special laws 
which in Hebrew regulate the tone and the formation of syllables. 
The latter, when a change takes place in the position of the tone or 
in the division of syllables, readily become short again, or are reduced 
to a mere vocal &wd. 

1. The essentially long and consequently, as a rule, unchangeable b 
vowels of the second and third class, /, /, 4 , 6 , can mostly be recognized 
by means of the vowel letters which accompany them ('—,\ S); 
e.g. W he does well , palace , boundary , ^p voice. The 

defective writing (§ 8. 4) is indeed common enough, e. g. 3 D” and 3 'D 2 
for y&l ; ^ 3 ? f° r ^ for ^P, but this is merely an orthographic 


1 Instances in which no contraction takes place after d are, 1 Chron. 

12, a (comp. $ 70. a); Hos. 7,12; Ps. 5, 9 Qfrt; the locatives 

rUTBj nD^St?, &c. Sometimes both forms are found, as and rbSV ; comp. 
*n living , constr. state VI. Analogous is the contraction of JYID (ground-form 
mawf) death, constr. flto • py (ground-form *ayn eye, constr. pjj. 

* The Arabic, in such cases, often writes etymologically ^ 3 , but pronounces 
gala. So the LXX ' 3 'D But even in Arabic is written for 1^5? and 

pronounced said. 

Q 2 


prouonnc 
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licence and has no influence on the quantity of the vowel; the 4 in 
^3? is just as necessarily long, as in comp. § 8. 4. 

As an exception, a merely tone-long vowel of both these classes is sometimes 
written fully, e.g. for 

c 2. The essentially and naturally long d (Qames impure) 1 , unless it 
has become 6 (comp. § 9. q), has as a rule in Hebrew no representative 
among the consonants, while in Arabic it is regularly indicated by K; 
on the few instances of this kind in Hebrew, comp. § 9. 1, § 23 . g. 
The naturally long d and the merely tone-long a can only be 
distinguished by an accurate knowledge of the forms. 

d 8. Short vowels in sharpened syllables, i.e. before Daget forte, 
are as a rule unchangeable, e.g. thief, also generally in closed 
syllables (§ 26. 2, b) which are not final, e.g. garment, "QTO 

wilderness, kingdom . 

e 4 . Finally, those long vowels are unchangeable which, owing to 
the omission of the doubling in a guttural or 1, have arisen by 
lengthening from the corresponding short vowels, e.g. JfcJD for mV*in; 
for burrakh . 

§ 26 . Syllable-formation* and its Influence on the Quantify of Vowels . 

a Apart from the unchangeable vowels (§ 25), the use of short or long 
vowels, i.e. their lengthening, shortening or change into vocal S'wd, 
depends on the theory of syllable formation. The initial and final 
syllables especially require careful consideration. 

1. The initial syllable. Every syllable necessarily begins with a con¬ 
sonant, or, in the case of initial \ and ' (cf. note on § 5. b), a consonantal 
vowel*. The copula is the only exception to this rule 4 . According to 
the Tiberian pronunciation ) and is softened into the corresponding 


1 The older grammarians (see Gesenius, Lehrgeb., p. 160) called those vowels 
impure which should be properly followed by a vowel letter. Thus 3TI3 was 
regarded as merely by licence for 3 KTI 3 , &c. 

* Comp. C. H. Toy, ‘The Syllable in Hebrew/ Amer. Journal of Philol ., 
1884, p. 494 sqq.; H. Strack, ‘The Syllables in the Hebrew Language/ Hebraica, 
Oct. 1884. p. 73 sqq. 

* The only exceptions are the few instances in which initial Yodh is represented 
as simple 1, by being written or K, see § 24. e, and especially § 47. b, note. 

[* This is not really an exception, Sureq was no doubt here written defectively, 
i. e. * for VI.—G. W. C.] 
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< before S’wd, and the labials, e. g. "G?, the Babylonian punc- 
tuation, however, even in these cases has 1 , i.e .). On the other hand, 
in such cases as TDK the K is to be regarded as an initial consonant 

2. The final syllable. A syllable may end— b 

(a) With a vowel, and is then called an open or simple syllable, 

e. g. in where the first and last are open. See No. 3. 

( 3 ) With one consonant, and is then called a simple closed or com¬ 
pound syllable, as the second in taij, See No. 5. Such are 

also the syllables sharpened by a following Dage§, as the first in 
qat-tel. See No. 6. 

Rem. Between a and b comes the loosely closed or wavering syllable, e.g. 'abo c 
maTkhi, * 3 T 13 kithfbhti. (not mal-ke, kith-bu ); compare for the &w& (medium) 

§ 10. d. 

(r) With two consonants, a doubly closed syllable, as Dtfp qoM, d 

Comp, for this, No. 7 below and § 10. 

3 . Open or simple syllables have, as a rule, a long vowel, whether e 

they have the tone as in in thee , TDD book, sanctuary , 

or are toneless as in a bunch of grapes\ A long vowel 

(Qames, less frequently Sere) is especially common in an open syllable 
before the tone (pretonic vowel), e.g. Dnb, 

Short vowels in open syllables occur more or less apparently: 

{a) In dissyllabic words formed by means of a helping vowel (5 a8. 4) from f 
monosyllables, as brook , JV3 house , let him increase , from nahl, bayt , 


1 In opposition to this fundamental law in Hebrew (a long vowel in an open 
syllable), the original short vowel is always found in Arabic, and sometimes in the 
other Semitic languages, except of course in the case of naturally long vowels. 
The above examples are pronounced in Arabic as blkd, stfr , qdds, q&t&ld , *Indb. 
Although accordingly it is certain that in Hebrew also, at an earlier period, short 
vowels were pronounced in open syllables, it may still be doubted whether the 
present pronunciation depends entirely upon an artificial custom arising out of the 
solemn recitation of the text of the Old Testament On this hypothesis we 
should have still to explain, e. g. the undoubtedly very old lengthening of l and & 
in an open syllable into e and o. 

9 For this pretonic vowel the Arabic regularly has a short vowel {IdhUm, y&qtim, 
&c.) t the Aramaic simply a vocal $?w& D^, ^Dp, 33 ?)) I aQ d even 

in Hebrew, when the tone is thrown forward the pretonic vowel almost always 
becomes vocal SfwA, see § 27. It would, however, be incorrect to assume from 
this that the pretonic vowel takes the place of &10& only on account of a following 
tone-syllable. It rather arises from an original short vowel, since such a vowel is 
mostly lengthened in an open syllable before the tone, but when the tone is moved 
further forward it becomes vocal $?w&. 
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yirb; comp, also the ending of the dual (( 88). Bat the helping vowel 

cannot in such cases be regarded as a full vowel, i.e. it does not completely open 
the closed syllable. 

g (b) In the verbal suffix of the 1st pers. sing. 0 ?-=" me )» ^ 9 ? (^ ra ^* 
qdtdldnt ). The not infrequent form '3-^- (Gen. 30,6. Ps. 118,18) proves that the 
tone-bearing Pat hah produces a sharpening of the following liquid, and thus virtually 
stands in a closed syllable, even when the Nun is not expressly written with 
Dagel. In cases like (§ 102 at the end) Pathah is retained with the 

counter-tone after the K has become quiescent 

h (0 Sometimes before the toneless n local ($ 90. 2), e.g. iTjantD towards the 
wilderness; only, however, in the const state (1 Ki. 19, 15), since the toneless 
n does not affect the character of the form (especially when rapidly pronounced 
in close connexion); otherwise it is JTTinp. 

In all these cases the short vowel is supported by the tone (or principal tone) of 
the word (compare the effect of the Arsis on the short vowel in classical prosody). 
Elsewhere it has at least the support of the counter-tone {Metkeg ), viz. 

i (d) In the combinations-.-.-. e.g. \~\V 3 his boy. "ION’ he 

will bind , vJIB his deed . In all these cases the syllable was at first really closed, 
and it was only when the guttural took a Hateph that it became in consequence 
open (but compare, e.g. "ibtJJ with "IDtO). The same vowel sequence arises 
wherever a preposition 2^ 3 f b, or 1 copulative is prefixed to an initial syllable 
which has a Hateph , since the former then takes the vowel contained in the 
Hateph (see § 102. a and f 104. 2, Rem.). In such cases the prefix forms with the 
Ha(eph one loosely closed syllable. To the same category belong also the cases 
where these prepositions with Hireq stand before a consonant with simple S«wi 
mobile, e.g.-Q-J3, W^&c. ’ 

k {e) In forms like *pfrP yeh*-£-q& (they are strong), SjbjJB pd*°Pihd (thy deed). 
These again are cases of the subsequent opening of closed syllables (hence, e. g. 

also occurs); Sjb|B ought properly to be pronounced pfPkhd; compare 
generally $ 2 a. 4 at the end, and $ 28. 3. 

/ Such cases as fcnnn, D'llK (§ 96), JTTinn (f 67, Rem. 6) do not come under 
this head, since they all have d in a virtually sharpened syllable; nor does 
the tone-bearing S*ghbl which is lengthened from d in suffixes (e. g. *Qin), and 
other cases, nor S*gh 6 l for d before a guttural with Qame; ($ 22. c). On D'fcntP 
and (jf for —-), see above, § 9. v. 

m 4 . The independent syllables with a firm vowel which have been 
described above, are frequently preceded by a single consonant with 
vocal £*w&, simple or compound. Such a consonant with vocal §°w& 
never has the value of an independent syllable, but rather attaches 
itself so closely to the following syllable, that it forms practically one 
syllable with it, e. g. *nj> (cheek) thi; (sickness) h°lt; nob? yil- 
vfdM . This concerns especially the prefixes 1 , 3 , 3 , b. See § ios. 

ft The &wA mobile was no doubt in all such cases weakened from an original 
full vowel (e. g. *btp|£ Arab. yaqttilA, Arab. blkd t See.) ; from this, however, 
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it cannot be inferred that the Masoretes regarded it as forming a kind of open 
syllable, for this would be even more directly opposed to their fundamental law, 
(viz. that a long vowel should stand in an open syllable,) than are the exceptions 
cited above in No. 3. Even the use of Metheg with S»w& in particular cases (see 
§ 16. a) is no proof of such a view on the part of the Masoretes. 

6. Closed syllables ending with one consonant, when without the o 

tone, necessarily have short vowels, whether at the beginning or at the 
end of words 1 , e.g. nabt? queen, understanding , HD 3 n wisdom , 

Ipjl and he turned back , DjJJl, DjJM (i wayydqdm ). 

In a tone-bearing closed syllable there may be either a long or p 
short vowel, but if the latter, it must as a rule be either Pathah or 
S®gh 61 *. The tone-bearing closed penultima admits, of the long 
vowels, only the tone-long a, e, 3 , not the longest (, €, 6 , d; of the 
short vowels, only a, 2 , not 2 , u, 3 . Thus (3rd pi. masc. Imperf. 

Hiph.) but 3rd pi. fem., and *B*P (and pi. masc. Imperat. Qal) 

but njDj? fem. 

0. A special kind of closed syllables are the sharpened, i. e. those q 
which end in the same consonant with which the following syllable 
begins, e. g. ’ im-mt\ kul- 16 . If without the tone, they have, like 

the rest, short vowels; but if bearing the tone, either short vowels as 
tip, tojn, or long, as non. 

On the omission of the doubling of a consonant at the end of a word, 
see § so. 

7 . Syllables ending with two consonants occur only at the end of r 

words, and have most naturally short vowels, 3 #!!; but some¬ 
times Sere, as YJ 3 , ?I 3 M, or ffolem, B8?p Compare, however, 

§ 10. 3. Usually the harshness of pronunciation is avoided by the use 
of a helping vowel (§ 28. 4). 

§ 27 . The Change of the Vowels , especially as regards Quantify . 

The changes in sound through which the Hebrew language passed, a 
before it assumed the form in which we know it from the Masoretic 

1 In exceptions such as Gen. 4, 35 (where lot is required by the character 

of the form, although the closed syllable has lost the tone owing to the following 
Maqqeph), Metheg is used to guard against a wrong pronunciation; sometimes 
also e is retained before Maqqeph, e.g. Gen. 2,13; Gen. a, 16. 

1 See ( 9. a, 3. f occurs thus only in the particles DM, DJJ, Jtp; but these usually 
(|tp always) are rendered toneless by a following Maqqeph. Compare also 
such forms as ( 75. q and § 39. g. 
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text of the Old Test, (see § 2. 4), have especially affected its vowel 
system. A precise knowledge of these vowel changes, which is 
indispensable for the understanding of the greater part of the present 
forms of the language, is derived partly from the phenomena which 
the language itself presents in the laws of derivation and inflexion, 
partly from the comparison of the kindred dialects, principally the 
Arabic. By these two methods, we arrive at the following facts as 
regards Hebrew: 

b 1. That in an open syllable the language has frequently retained 
only a half-vowel (S'wd mobile), where there originally stood a full 
short vowel, e.g. (ground-form 'dgaldi) a waggon , njTW (ground- 
form s&d&qaf) righteousness , (Arab, qdtdld), (Arab, juqatttltf). 

c 2. That vowels originally short have in the tone-syllable, as also 
in the open syllable preceding it, been generally changed into the 
corresponding tone-long vowels, & into a, i into e, u into 5 (see § 9, 
No. 1. 2, No. 7, and No. 10. 3). If however the tone be shifted or 
weakened, these tone-long vowels mostly revert to their original 
shortness, or, occasionally, are still further shortened, and vanish into 
a mere S'wd mobile , or, finally, are entirely lost through a change in 
the division of syllables; e.g. (Arab, matdr) rain , in close 
dependence on a following genitive (in the construct state), becomes 
Spy (Arab, '(iqlb) heel, dual D?3i$, dual construct (with attenuation 
of the original & of the first syllable to t) ' 31 $; (Arab, jdqtut), 
plur. (Arab, jdqtuld). For instances of complete loss, as in 
comp. § 93. m. 

According to { 26, the following details of vowel-change must be 
observed: 

d 1. In place of a tone-lengthened vowel, the original, or a kindred 
short vowel reappears— 

(а) When a closed syllable loses the tone (§ 26. 5). Thus, TJ hand, 

but when the tone is moved forward nJ?F"T the hand of Vakwe; 
I? son, but the son of the king; the whole, but the 

whole of the people; so also when an accented closed syllable becomes, 
through inflexion, loosely closed, e.g. 31 ^ enemy, *J 3 ?N thy enemy; 
finally, when the tone recedes, Di£! ( wayyaqdm ); 

(б) When in place of an open syllable with a tone-long vowel there 

arises, through lengthening of the word, a fully or half-closed toneless 
syllable, e.g. kook, '"JDp my book; sanctuary , my sanctuary 
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In such cases, according to what has been said, e passes into l or t 
(under certain circumstances also into a; comp. § 93, Parad. II, c 
and e\ and 0 into 8 , rarely into u, On the change of a closed 
syllable with a long vowel into a sharpened syllable, e reverts to the 
original i, 0 mostly to u, e. g. DK mother , 'tpK my mother; ph law, plur. 
D*i?n; but tV strength , 'ty my strength, 

2. The lengthening of the short vowel to the corresponding long, e 
takes place— 

(a) When a closed syllable becomes open by its final consonant 
being transferred to a suffix beginning with a vowel, or in general to 
the following syllable, e. g. foj?, tf>| 0 |J he has killed him; 'n|DW 
primarily from riMD; so a mostly becomes a even before a suffix 
beginning with &wd mobile; e. g. from ’P???* 0 * 

(b) When a syllable has become open by complete loss of the f 
doubling in its final consonant, a guttural or a R&, e.g. T!|3 for 
birrakh , see § 22. 1. Comp, also § 20. n . 

(c) When a weak consonant (K, 1, ') following the short vowel, g 
according to § 23.1, 2, 24. 2, quiesces in this vowel, e.g. for Wfl?, 
where the K, losing its consonantal value, loses also the power of 
closing the syllable, and the open syllable requires a long vowel. 

(d) Very frequently through the influence of the pause , i.e. the h 
principal tone in the last word of a sentence or clause (§ 29. 4). 
Sometimes also through the influence of the article (§ 35. 0). 

8. When a word increases at the end and the tone is consequently i 
moved forward, or when, in the construct state (see § 89), or otherwise 
in close connexion with the following word, its tone is weakened, in 
such cases a full vowel (short or tone-long) may, by the change in the 
division of syllables, be weakened to Swd mobile (or &wd medium ), 
or even be entirely lost, so that its place is taken by the mere 
syllable-divider {S'wd quiescens). Examples of the first case are, DB* 
ftame, pi. but my name, DJltoB* their names , word\ 

constr. st. Hjra righteousness , constr. st. ngTO (with S'wd 

medium ); an example of the second case is, nyj 3 blessing , constr. st. 
n 3 "ja. Whether the vowel is retained or becomes vocal &wd (0*5, 
W, but *9^), and which of the two disappears in two consecutive 
syllables, depends upon the character of the form in question. In 
general the rule is that only those vowels which stand in an open 
syllable can become vocal &wd. 
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Thus the change into S*wd takes place in— 

k (a) The a and / of the first syllable (especially in the inflexion of 

nouns), e. g. word, plur. great, fem. rwia; heart, 

'£6 my heart . Compare, however, also in the verb, she will return , 
* < , 

plur. and so always, when the original short vowel of the 

prefixes of the Imperfect comes to stand in an open syllable. On the 
other hand, the a , which, before the tone, has been lengthened 
from a, is retained in the Perfect consecutive of Qal even in the 
secondary tone, e. g. ^9$; comp. § 49. i. 

I (b) The short, or merely tone-long, vowels a , e, 0 of the ultima, 
especially in verbal forms, e.g. ^5, fem. gat*Id; 

yiqt e ld; comp., however, also Pi??™?, Ac., according to § 47. 

m and 0. The helping vowels are either entirely omitted, e.g. 

king (ground-form malk), my king; or become weakened 
into S*wd mobile , or &wd medium , e.g. "'P 3 boy, V*® his boy. If the 
tone remains unmoved, the vowel also is retained, notwithstanding the 
lengthening of the word, e.g. &&P? pausal-form for 
tn Where the tone moves forward two places, the former of the two 
vowels of a dissyllabic word may be shortened, and the second 
changed into &wd. Comp. word; in the plur. with 

heavy suffix (comp. § 28. 1) their words. On the shortening 

(attenuation) of the a to i, see further, Rem. 3. 

fl Rem. 1. An 6 arising from aw «= au, or by an obscuring of A (see $ 9), 
sometimes becomes A, when the tone is moved forward, e.g. D^pJ f rfltftp} (see 
Paradigm Perf. Niph ); DfaD flight , fem. rtDUD, with suffix % W 3 D. Similarly the /, 
arising from ay — ai, in the Perfect of verbs (§ 75. a) frequently becomes t. 
The not uncommon use of ) in a sharpened syllable, as Ez. 20. 18 (for 

*gH3), is to be regarded as an orthographic licence, although sometimes in such 
cases A may really have been intended by the K*thtbh. 

O Of the vowels of the {/-class, A and tone-long 5 stand in a tone-bearing closed 

final syllable, and 6 in a toneless syllable, e. g. D Ip' he will arise , jussive, 
< T T 
let him arise , Dj£l and he arose . The only instance of A in an ultima which has 

lost the tone is Ex. 16, 20 (see § 67. n). Similarly, of vowels of the /-class, 
f, t, and e stand in a tone-bearing closed final syllable, and / in a toneless syllable, 
e. g. he will raise, DpJ let him raise , DjJJl and he raised. The only instance 
of f in an ultima which has lost the tone, is JHril Judg. 9, 53 (sec § 67. x). 

P 2. In the place of a Pat hah we not unfrequently find (according to ( 9. 3) 
a S*gh 6 l, / or ?, as a modification of d: 

(a) In a closed antepenultima, e. g. “1TT3K (pr. name) for ; or in a closed 

peaultima (e.g. *]MST) or half-closed penultima (e.g. D3Y jwr hand, for yad?khbn\ 
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In mil these cases the character of the surrounding consonants (see § 6. q) has no 
doubt had some influence. 

(b) Regularly before a guttural with Qames , where the doubling q 
has been dropped, provided that a lengthening of the Pathah into 
Qames be not necessary, e. g. VHK his brothers , for 9 ahaw; tfns false, 
for kahds; Dng coal; *nn the living (with the article •?); DnjTP Num. 

23, 19, &c., and so always before n. Before n and % S*ghtil generally 
stands only in the second syllable before the tone, e.g. DtanjJ the 
mountains; ity? ^e guilt; immediately before the tone Pathah is 
lengthened into a (pretonic) Qame $, e.g. "Vjn, but cf. also 
Num. 8, 7. Before the weak consonants M and l (comp. § 22. 1, 5), 
the lengthening of the Pathah into Qames almost always takes place, 
e.g. 3 NH the father , pi. nfcKn ; m bn the head\ pi. DWtn. Exceptions, 
rnn towards the mountain , Gen. 14, 10, in the tone-syllable, for hdrrd; 
VP 313 ^ (pr. name) for VTJ 3 *ja^. On J as a form of the interrogative 
H (n), see § 100. 4; on HO for HD (TO), § 37. 1. Finally, Ex. 

33, 3 also comes partly under this head, in consequence of the loss 
of the doubling, for 

(i) As a modification of the original Pathah in the first class of the segholate T 
forms (§ 93, Rem. 1), when a helping vowel (§ 28. 4) is inserted after the second 
consonant. Thus the ground-form hath (dog), after receiving a helping S*ghbl ', 
is modified into 3^3 (also in modem Arabic pronounced held ) l , yarh (month) with 
a helping Pathah , ITV. The same phenomenon appears also in the forms of verba, 
in cases like bij (jussive of the Hiphll of n^ 3 ), with a helping S*ghbl, ioryagl. 

3. The attenuation of & to t occurs very frequently in a toneless, closed, or S 
half-dosed syllable. 

(a) In a firmly closed syllable, tap his measure , for tap (in a sharpened 

syllable); / have begotten thee , from with the suffix SJ • comp. Lev. 

II, 44. Ez. 38, 23 and § 44. d. Especially is this the case in a large number of 
segholates from the ground-form qatl, when combined with singular suffixes, e.g. 
'|J 13 f my righteousness , for sadqt. 

(b) In a half-dosed syllable, D 3 D 1 your blood, for D 3 D 1 , and so commonly in t 
the st. constr. plur . of segholates from the ground-form qatl, e. g. '133 from 133 
(ground-form bagd) a garment. In most cases of this kind the attenuation is 
easily intelligible from the nature of the surrounding consonants. It is evident 
from a comparison of the dialects, that the attenuation was consistently carried 
out in a very large number of noun and verb-forms in Hebrew, as will be shown 

in the proper place*. 


1 So the LXX write for pllPsbp, 

* Analogous to this attenuation of A to t, is the Lat tango , attingo; laxus , 
prolixus; to the transition of A into / (see above, Rem. 2), the Lat. carpo, decerpo; 
spar go, conspergo . 
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U 4. S*gh 3 l arises, in addition to the cases mentioned in Rem. 1 and 2, also— 

(a) From the weakening of a of the final syllable in the isolated cases (n _for 

H—) in 1 Sam. 28, 15 (? see § 48. Pa- *o, 4 (?). Is. 59, 5. Prov. 24, 14 (see 

§ 48. 1 ); for examples of Locative forms in SI— see ( 90. 2 end. 

V (b) Perhaps from the obtusion of u, in DPIK you (Arab. % dntdni), see § 32. i 

and m, and in to them (Arab. lahUni) ; comp. § 8. c, 5. 

W 5. Among the Hateph-sounds (_.) is shorter and lighter than and con¬ 
sequently the vowel group (__ __) is shorter than (-— —-); e. g. DVlK Edom , 
but % tp v !X (Edomite), shortened at the beginning because the tone is thrown 
forward ; n6|j (Vtf) truth, tflDN his truth ; D $» hidden, pi. ; 'Jr>3£n 

but 'rrogro. 

X 6. To the chapter on vowel changes belongs lastly the dissimilation of vowels, 
i. e. the change of one vowel into another entirely heterogeneous, in order to 
prevent two similar, or at least closely related vowels, from following one another in 
the same word 1 . Hence tfeb for 14 IS (unless); the proper names KVP and Jfl&h 
stand most probably for Y 6 h&, Y 6 shA' a (- Cf. also fiXYl from pH • 

from • jfa'ri from Ijifi • DTJJ from stem lity, and the second foot-note 
on § 68. 1. 


§ 28 . The Rise of New Vowels and Syllables. 

a 1 . According to § 26. 4 a half-syliable, i.e. a consonant with §«wd, 
(always weakened from a short vowel,) can only occur in close 
dependence on a full syllable. If another half-syllable with simple 
§«wd would follow, the former becomes again a full short vowel*. 
This vowel is almost always Hireq . In most cases it is probably an 
attenuation of an original <2, and never a mere helping vowel. In 
some instances analogy may have led to the choice of the f. Thus, 
according to § 102. 2, the prefixes 3 , 3 , b before a consonant with 
(—) become ?, ?, e.g. 'ID?, before ) they are pointed as 
in rnvra (from bi-yhtida, according to § 24. b ); so too with Wdw 
copulative, e. g. rnVM for ufyehdda. The first half-syllable, after the 
restoration of the short vowel, combines with the second to form 
a firmly closed syllable, e.g. Num. 14, 3 for lirfphbl, and so 
almost always in the infin. constr. after b (§ 45 -g); in isolated cases 
also with 3 , as "&]? Jer. 17, 2. 

b 2. Before a guttural with Hateph the consonant of the half-syllable 
takes the short vowel contained in the Hateph, and thus arise the 


1 Cf. Baith, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen , p. xxix; A. Muller, 
Theologische Studien u. Kritiken , 1892, p. 177 sq.; with Nestle, ibid. p. 573 sq. 

1 \ and is the only exception. It becomes 1 before a simple §*wfi, comp. § 104. #. 
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vowel groups r^, -*-&■, e. g. and I, as, to serve, 
to eat, \bnj> in sickness. On the Metheg with every such short 
vowel, see § i 6 .f t 8 . Sometimes here also a fully closed syllable is 
formed. In such a case, the consonant of the half-syllable retains the 
short vowel, which would have belonged to the suppressed Hateph, 
e. g. atonj) for ; DDn^ Is. 47,14 for (see § 67. cc); but 
also ibs£; and even Job 4, 2, comp. Gen. 32,16. So always in 
the Infin. and Imperat. Qal of the verbs «Tn to be and n^n to live , e. g. 
rf'n!? to be, V*!}. and be ye 1 even with P?, as for which compare 

§ 102. b: nvrj and be l n^nj and live, for nVji , alone have l instead 

of i under the prefix. For the Metheg, comp. § 16. f e. 

3. When a Hateph in the middle of a word, owing to flexional c 
changes, would stand before a vocal S'wd, it is changed into the 
short vowel, with which it is compounded. This includes especially 
the cases in which the Hateph stands under a guttural instead of 

a quiescent &wd, as an echo of the preceding short vowel, e.g. lbjp 
he will stand (for but plur. for yd m mfdM, and for 

riilfplfkM (they have turned themselves ), thy work, comp. § 26. k. 

The syllables are to be divided y£ a -m*dhd, and the second <z is to be 
regarded exactly as the helping Pathah in "iy?, &C. 1 * * 4 

4 . At the end of words, syllables occur which close with two con- d 

sonants (§ 10. 3, § 26. 7), but only when the latter of the two is an 
emphatic consonant (D, P) or a tenuis (viz. 3 , \ H*), e. g. && let him 

turn aside , PP*!! and he caused to drink, rpOK thou (fem.) hast said, 

and he wept, T£| and let him have dominion, and he took captive. 

This harsh combination of letters is however commonly avoided e 
by inserting between the two final consonants a helping vowel, 
which is mostly S'ghdl, but with gutturals Pathah s , and after ' 
Hireq, e. g. !*}!! and he revealed, for wayyigl; let it multiply, for 
yirb; sanctuary, ground-form qudt; brook, ground-form nahl; 

4 for thou hast sent; 1 V 3 ground-form bayt. These helping 


1 In Judges 16, 13 read not (with Opitius, Hahn and others) 'nWI. 

* With a final the only example is Pro?. 30, 6 , where several MSS. and 
printed editions incorrectly have f| without DageS. 

* On the apparent exceptions fctKH, &c., comp. ( 22. e; other instances in which 
K has entirely lost its consonantal value, and is only retained orthographically, are 
Mpn sin, valley (also *|), tOB* vanity (Job 15,31 ICthtbk IP). 

4 In this form (§ 65. a) Dagei lent remains in the final Taw, although a vowel 


* 
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vowels are of course always without the tone, and disappear before 
formative suffixes, e. g. 'BhJJ my sanctuary , HJT 3 home-ward . 
f 5 . On the rise of a full vowel in place of a simple &wd, under the 
influence of the pause , see § 29. m; on initial K for g, see § 23. h. 

§ 29 . The Tone , its Changes and the Pause . 

a 1. The principal tone rests, according to the Masoretic accentua¬ 
tion (comp. § 15. 2), as a rule on the final syllable 1 , e.g. ittpij, 
fin**!, fVvjp—in the last five examples on the 

formative additions to the stem. Less frequently it rests on the 
penultima, as in night, ^5; but a closed penultima 

can only have the tone if the ultima is open (e.g. njab, n$D|S) f 

whilst a closed ultima can as a rule only be without the tone, if the 
< < 

penultima is open, e.g. OjJJl, compare also below, No. 3. 

b A kind of counter tone or secondary stress, as opposed to the 

principal tone, is marked by Metheg (§ 16. 2). Words which are 

closely united by Maqqeph with the following word (§ 16. 1) can at 

the most have only a secondary tone. 

C 2 . The original tone of a word, however, frequently shifts its place 

in consequence either of changes in the word itself, or of its close 

connexion with other words. If the word is increased at the end, the 

tone is moved forward ( descendit) one or two places according to the 

< < < 

length of the addition, e.g. "9*3 word , plur. > ^^^iyour words; 

sanctuary, plur. with Vir6t?p. On the consequent 

vowel-changes, see § 27. 1, 3. 

d 8. On the other hand, the original tone is shifted from the ultima 
to the penultima (ascendit) : 

(a) In many forms of the Imperfect, when Waw consecutive (*! see 
§ 49. 2) is prefixed, e. g. he will say , and he said; ^ he 

will go, and he went . 

- 

precedes, in order to point out that the helping Pat hah is not to be regarded 
as a really full vowel, but merely as an orthographic indication of a very slight 
sound, to help the correct pronunciation. An analogous case is ylhdd (from 

rnn, see $ 75* 

1 This was not originally the case. Various linguistic phenomena tend to show 
that the principal tone originally rested as a rule on the penultima. See the proofs 
in Praetorius, ZAfV., 1883, p. an sqq., and Mayer Lambert, Revue dts Itudes 
juives, voL xx, 1890, p. 73 sqq.; vol. xxv, 189a, p. in sq., and xxvi, p. 53. 
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§ 29 -] The Tone, its Changes and the Pause. 

( 6 ) For rhythmical reasons, when a monosyllable, or a word with e 
the tone on the first syllable, follows a word with the tone on the 
ultima, in order to avoid the concurrence of two tone-syllables 1 . This 
rhythmical retraction of the tone, however, (“fax faj receding , as it is 
called by the Jewish grammarians,) is only admissible according to 
No. i above, provided that the penultima, which now receives the 
tone, is an open syllable, (with a long vowel; see however the Rem.,) 
whilst the ultima, which loses the tone, must be either an open 
syllable with a long vowel, e.g. nW> T fcOP T Gen. i, 5. 4,17. 27, 25. Ex. 

16, 29. Ps. 5, 11. 104, 14. Dan. ii, 13, or a closed syllable with 
a short vowel, e.g. Gen. 3,19. Job 3,3. 22,28*. The grave 

suffixes DJ-, JJ-, DH-, fH- are exceptions, as they never lose the tone. 

Sere alone of the long vowels can remain in a closed ultima which f 
has lost the tone, but it then has, in correct editions, a retarding 
Meiheg in order to prevent its being pronounced as SghSl , e.g. 
pp r njnj) Num. 24, 22; comp. Num. 17, 23. Jud. 20, 2. Is. 66, 3. Jer. 

23, 29. Ezek. 22, 25. Ps. 37, 7. Prov. 1, 19. In other cases the 
shortening into S'ghSl does take place, e. g. Bpa D^n who smilelh the 
anvil , Is. 41,7, for D/ift. The retraction of the tone even occurs 

when a half-syllable with a S«w£ mobile precedes the original tone- 
syllable, e.g. A Gen. 19, 5, and frequently; “fa Ps. 28,1; 

V Fs. 31,61 -HC 1 ' 25 &D Is. 14,19; as also when the tone-syllable 
of the second word is preceded by a half-syllable, e. g. ^ Gen. 

15, 7 (comp. § 20. c). 

According to the above, it must be regarded as anomalous when the Masora g 
throws back the tone of a closed ultima upon a virtually sharpened syllable with 
a short vowel, e.g. }3 " 1 TO 1 Sam. 10, 5; ta Job 8, 18, cf. Lev. 5, 22; 

03 Gen. 39, 14.17. Hos. 9, a; whereas it elsewhere allows a closed penultima 

to bear the tone only when the ultima is open. Still more anomalous is the 
placing of the tone on a really sharpened syllable, when the ultima is closed, as in 


1 Even Hebrew prose proceeds, according to the accentuation, in a kind of 
Iambic thythm. That this was intended by the marking of the tone, can be seen 
from the use of Metheg. Jos. Wijnkoop in Darche hannesigak sive leges do 
aecentus Hebraic at linguae ascensione, Lugd. Bat. 1881, endeavours to explain, 
on euphonic and syntactical grounds, the numerous cases in which the usual 
retraction of the tone does not occur, e.g. N*fa* I s *45>7> where the object 
probably is to avoid a kind of hiatus; comp., however, Amos 4, 13. 

* The reading (so even Opitius and Hahn) Ezek. 16, 7 for is rightly 
described by Baer as * eiror turpis.’ 
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Djjn 3 Sam. 33,1 (comp, pi!? 133 Job 34,19; Gen. 4,34, with Metheg 

of the secondary tone). We should read either or, with Frensdorff, Massora 
Magna , p. 167, and others. DPH. As abnormal forms, comp, further, fa p?n *1 
Ex. 4,4 and DP Mh Deut. 10/5. ^ 

h (f) In pause, see No. 4. 

The meeting of two tone-syllables (No. 3, 6 ) is avoided also by connecting the 
words with Maqqeph, in which case the first word entirely loses the tone, e. g. 
DP" 3 PD^ and he wrote there , Jos. 8, 3 a. 

i 4 . Very essential changes of the tone and of the vowels are effected 
by the pause . By this term is meant the strong stress laid on the 
tone-syllable in the last word of a sentence (a verse) or clause. It is 
represented by a great distinctive accent\ SilMq, ’Athndh , and in the 
accentuation of the books D"Nn, ' 6 $ vtfydred. Apart from these 
principal pauses (the great pause), there are often pausal changes (the 
lesser pause), with the lesser distinctives, especially S'golla, Zaqeph 
qaton, R'bhi* 1 , and even with Pasta, Tiphha, Gere I, and Pazer 1 . 
The changes are as follows: 

k (a) When the tone-syllable naturally has a short vowel, it as a rule 

becomes tone-long in pause, e.g. taij, 9^5* 

An a which has been modified to S*ghdl usually becomes a in pause, 
.< .< < 
e.g. (ground-form qasr) in pause ^5 2 Ki. n, 14; H?> Hj$ J er - 

22, 29; also in 2 Ki. 4, 31 read 3 $?P r with ed. Mant, &c. (Baer !) • 

13 **! becomes in pause "EH. 

/ Sometimes, however, the distinct and sharper d is intentionally retained in pause, 
especially if the following consonant be doubled, e.g. Job 4,20, or ought to 
be doubled, e.g. D Is. 8,1, &c.; and even without the doubling, e.g. Gen. 
49, 27; 2 Chron. 29, 19 and regularly in the numeral 173*1$ four , 

Lev. 11, 20, &c. Compare the list of instances of pausal d and i in the Appendices 
to Baer’s editions. 


1 In most cases, probably on account of a following guttural or } (comp. e. g. 
Ex. 21, 31. Jer. 3, 9. Ruth 4, 4. Eccles. 11, 6; before ) Jer. 17, 11). TIK BjDB? 
1 Sam. 7,17, where a has munah , is very irregular, but the lengthening here is 
probably only to avoid the cacophony saph&( 'it. In the same way Ezek. 

1 7, 15 (with Mahpakh before H) and Dlpjl Ezek. 37, 8 (with Darga before g) are 
to be explained. The four instances of for ' 3 K apparently require a different 
explanation; see $ 32. c .—The theory of Olshausen and others that the phenomena 
of the pause are due entirely to liturgical considerations, i. e. that it is ‘a convenient 
way of developing the musical value of the final accents by means of fuller forms * 
in divine service, is contradicted by the fact that similar phenomena are still to be 
observed in modern vulgar Arabic, where they can only be attributed to rhythmical 
reasons of a general character. 
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(b) When a full vowel in a tone-bearing final syllable has lost the m 
tone before an afformative, and has become vocal S*wd, it is restored 

in pause to its position as tone-vowel, and, if short, is lengthened, 

e.g. ^SEJ, fem . n^lpp (gdt e la), in pause nbgij (qatala ); 

in pause V>p? (from sing. VPf); n«i>p, nt6p ; tap?, (sing. 

Wi£). The fuller endings of the Imperfect p and P-i- (§ 47- m and o) 

alone retain the tone even when the original vowel is restored. In 

segholate forms, like 'nb, na (ground-form lahy, pary), the original 

a returns, though under the form of a tone-bearing S*ghdl, thus 'nj? 

< < 

original i becomes e, e.g. '?n, in pause original 8 (it) 

becomes 3 , e.g. (ground-form huly), in pause (§ 93 - •*, y, *)• 

On the analogy of such forms as w, &c., the shortened Imperfects n 

* < 

W and W become in pause W, % nbecause in the full forms HW & 

zwZf & and IW he will live the f is attenuated from an original a. 

We may also mention here D??* the neck , in /awi B2B* (ground-form 

sakhm), and the pron. ^ /, in as W ^H as the restoration 

of the original 8 as l before the suffix thy, thee , e. g. thy word\ 

< < . * « *' * 
in pause ; *J*1DB* he guards thee , in pause ; but after the 

prepositions 2, Hit (HK) the suffix ^ in pause becomes e.g. 

(c) This tendency to draw back the tone in pause to the penultima o 

(as being the original tone-syllable ?), shows itself also in such cases 
as f 9 in pause ' 3 bK; nritf thou, in pause nriK (but in the three 
poetically accented Books also nriK, since in those Books ’Athnah, 
especially after '6ft w e ySred , has only the force of a Zaqeph; hence 
also *$$$? Prov. 24, 4 instead of nriy now, nriy; and in 

other sporadic instances, like ^3 Ps. 37, 20 for $ 3 ; but in 1 Sam. 

12, 25 Baer's reading is to be preferred to that of ed. Mant, &c. 

(d) Conversely all forms of imperfects consecutive, whose final p 

syllable, when not in pause, loses the tone and is pronounced with 

a short vowel, take, when in pause, the tone on the ultima with a 
< < 
tone-long vowel, e.g. flDjI and he died, in pause HbM. 


1 Such a pausal syllable is sometimes farther strengthened by doubling the 
following consonant, see $ ao. s. 

* Ps. 45, 6, comp, also ttpbs* Ps. 40, 15, is to be explained in the same 
way, but not Zech. 2, 11, where, on the analogy of Jer. 9, 3, we 

should expect . 

H 
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q Of other effects of the pause we have still to mention, (1) the transition of an e 
(lengthened from l) to the more distinct d (see above, letter /), e.g. TJHn for TriH 
Is. 18, 5 (comp. § 67. v; $ 7a. dd) ; Is. 33, 9; 1 CIlron * 3** (beside 

^ [, see v. 37. Cf. Is. 7.6 fa ?30 Err. 4,7); JIBW Jer. 22,14; T>DD 

Ob. 20; ; Ex. 31, 17; : 2 Sam. ia, 15 (below, § 51. m) —S. R. D.]); 

iBn Gen. 17,14; "wan i Sam. 15,23; nnwn Ps. 40,18; pnnn job 13, ai, 
&c., mostly before liquids or sibilants (but also Is. 42, 22, and without the 
pause TVI Lam. 3,48). So also TJ^Jl (shortened from :]bj) becomes in pause 
life ; compare Lam. 3,2; for Jud. 19, 20. On S*ghSl in pause 
instead of §ere, comp. § 52. n, and especially § 75. n , on rPfTI Prov. 4,4 and 7, a. 

r (2) The transition from & to i in the ultima; so always in the formula 
(for *TJJ) for ever and ever . 

S (3) The pausal Qames in Hithpa'el (but not in Pi el) for fere, e.g. 

Job 18, 8 for According to § 54. k, this Qamef is lengthened from an 

original d. 

f (4) The restoration of a final Yodh which has been dropped from the stem, 
together with the preceding vowel, e.g. Vj&B,. WH*? Is* 21 * Ia » f° r ty?, 3 TIN, 
the latter also without the pause Is. 56,9.12; comp. Job 12, 6, and the same 
occurrence even in the word before the pause Dent. 32, 37. Is. 21,12. 

U (5) The transition from 6 or 0 to a in pause: as Is. 7,11, if it be a locative 

of and not rather imperat. Qal of Gen, 43,14 for VlbbtP; 

Gen. 49, 3; Gen. 49, 27 ; perhaps also 1 Ki. 22, 34. Is. 59,17, and 
Is. 28,17, comp. 2 Ki. 21,13. On the other hand the regular pausal form 
which is found as well as the ordinary Imperfect pbrp, must be referred to 
a Perfect pDn (see § 47. h ). 

V (6) When a Pathah both precedes and follows a virtually doubled guttural, the 
second becomes d in pause, and the first S e ghSl, according to § 22. c and § 27. q, 
e.g. 'm my brothers , in pause V1N; comp. DH 31 T Dent. 32, 36. Num. 8, 7. 23,19. 
Ezek. 5,13. Ps. 135,14.—On pausal Sere , for S e ghdl y in infin., imperat, and imperf. 
of verbs fl'6, see § 75. hh. 
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ETYMOLOGY, OR THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

§ 30 . Stems and Roots 1 : Biliteral, Triliieral, and Quadriliteral. 

1. Stems in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic languages, have this & 
peculiarity, that by far the majority of them consist of three con¬ 
sonants. On these the meaning essentially depends, while the various 

modifications of the idea are expressed rather by changes in the 
< -« < « 

vowels, e.g. PPV he was deep , pO% deep , ? 0 y depth , P&5? a valley , plain. 

Such a stem may be either a verb or a noun, and the language 

commonly exhibits both together, e.g. JHt he has sown , JHJ seed; D?n 

he was wise , &DH a wise man . For practical purposes, however, 

it has long been the custom to regard as the stem the 3 rd pers. sing. 

Per/. Qal (see § 43), since it is one of the simplest forms of the verb, 

without any formative additions. Not only are the other forms of 

the verb referred to this stem, but also the noun-forms, and the 

large number of particles derived from nouns; e.g. P*1? he was 
< * 

righteous , pTC righteousness , righteous , &c. 

Sometimes the language, as we have it, exhibits only the verbal b 
stem without any corresponding noun-form, e.g. to stone\ pnj 
to bray; and on the other hand, the noun is sometimes without the 
corresponding verb, e.g. $9 stone, 233 south. Since, however, the 
nominal or verbal stems, which are not now found in Hebrew, for 
the most part occur in one or more of the other Semitic dialects, 
it may be assumed, as a rule, that Hebrew, when a living language, 
also possessed them. Thus, in Arabic, the verbal stem ’ablnd (to 
become compact , hard) corresponds to f2N > and the verb n e gab (to be 
dry, arid) in Aramaic to 233 . 


1 On the questions discussed in this section compare the bibliography at the 
head of § 79. 
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C Rem. 1. The Jewish grammarians call the stem (i.e. the 3rd pers. sing. Perf. 
Qal), Bhfe? root. Hence it became customary among Christian grammarians to 
call the stem radix , and its three consonants literae radio ales, in contradistinction 
to the literae serviles or formative letters . On the correct use of the term root, see 
letter g. 

d 2. Others regard the three stem-consonants as a root, in the sense that, considered 
as vowelless and unpronounceable, it represents the common foundation of the verbal 
and nominal stems developed from it, just as in the vegetable world, from which 
the figure is borrowed, stems grow from the hidden root, e.g. 

Root: the indeterminate idea of ruling. 

Verb-stem, he has reigned. Noun-stem, king. 

For the investigation of the actual condition of the language, however, this 
hypothesis of unpronounceable roots, with indeterminate meaning, is fruitless. 
Moreover, the term root, as it is generally understood by linguists, cannot be applied 
to the Semitic triliteral stem (see No. a) 1 . 

e 3. The 3rd sing. Perf. Qal, which, according to the above, is usually regarded, 
both lexicographically and grammatically, as the ground-form, is generally in 
Hebrew a dissyllable, e.g. The monosyllabic forms have only arisen through 

contraction (according to the traditional explanation), from stems which had 
a weak letter (1 or ') for their middle consonant, e.g. DjJ from q&w&m ; or from 
stems whose second and third consonants are identical, e.g. "W and (compare, 
however, below, § 67). The dissyllabic forms have themselves no doubt arisen, 
through a loss of the final vowel, from trisyllables, e. g. from qdtdld , as it is 
still in Arabic. 

f 2. The law of the triliteral stem is so strictly observed in the 
formation of verbs and nouns in Hebrew (and in the Semitic languages 
generally), that the language has sometimes adopted artificial methods 
to preserve at least an appearance of triliteralism in monosyllabic 
stems, e.g. for D’T, in the Imperfect Qal of verbs y"y. Even 
such nouns, as father, DK mother , nK brother , which were formerly 
all regarded as original monosyllabic forms ( nomina primiiiva ), may, 
in some cases at least, have arisen from mutilation of a triliteral stem. 
g On the other hand, a large number of triliteral stems really point 
to a biliteral base, which may be properly called a root ( radix 
prim aria, biliteralis), since it forms the starting-point for several 
triliteral modifications of the same fundamental idea. Though in 
themselves unpronounceable, these roots are usually pronounced 
with a between the two consonants, and are represented in writing 

1 Compare Philippi, *Der Grundstamm des starken Verbums im Semitischen 
und sein Verhaltniss lur Wurzel,* in Morgenldndischt Forschungen , Leipz. 1875, 
pp. 69-106. 
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by the sign , e.g. •/'O as the root of "ns, rna, 113 , naK. The 
reduction of a stem to the underlying root may generally be accom¬ 
plished with certainty when the stem exhibits one weak consonant 
with two strong ones, or when the second and third consonants are 
identical. Thus e.g. the stems JOT may all be traced 

to the idea of striking, breaking , and the root common to them all 
is evidently the two strong consonants ( dakk ). Very frequently, 

however, the extension of the root into a stem is effected by the 
addition of a strong consonant, especially, it seems, a sibilant, liquid 
or guttural. Finally, further modifications of the same root occur 
when either the consonants of the root, or the letter which has been 
added, changes into a kindred letter, according to the laws of sound- 
change (see the examples given below). Usually such a change in 
the sound is accompanied by a change in the shade of meaning. 

Examples: from the root pp (no doubt onomatopoetic , or imitating a sound), which h 
represents the fundamental idea of carving off, cutting in pieces, are derived imme¬ 
diately : pfp and TOfp to cut , to cut off; the latter metaph. to decide, to judge 
(whence p2ff>, Arab, qaji, a judge ); also to cut off \ to shear, to tear, to 

break, to cut into, to cut off, to reap. With a softer sibilant tPp, Dp, 
whence DDp to cut off, and to peel off, to rub off. With a lingual instead 

of the sibilant. Dp, ‘Ip, whence 3D£ to cut in pieces, to destroy, ^D£ to cut down , 
to kill, t]Dj£ to tear off, to pluck off, to cut in pieces, to cleave . With the initial 
letter softened, the same root becomes D 3 , whence np 3 to cut off, and DD 3 
to shave; comp, also D 33 Syr. to slay {to sacrifice ), to kill. With the greatest 
softening to U and * 13 ; 113 to cut off, to shear ; HT 3 to hew stone; fl 3 , D 13 , yi 3 , ^*] 3 f 
ng to cut off, to tear off, eat up; similarly * 1*13 to cut into, J 1 T 3 to cut off; 
comp, also iTT3, *)* 13 , T 13 . Allied to this root also is the series of stems which 
instead of a palatal begin with a guttural sound (PI), e.g. *1*1(1 to split, cut; 

comp, also ten, pin, -nn, ehn, and further Din, pn, run, tin, aon, oon, 
t|on, ten, DDn, tpn, a*n, mm, pm, nvn in the Lexicon. 

The root Dil expresses the sound of humming, which is made with the mouth 
closed (j* 6 a ); hence DDH, DVl, TOH, DHJ (DfcjD), Arab, hdmhama, to bun, to hum, 
to snarl, &c. 

As developments from the root JH comp, the stems * 1 JTJ, bjP, DJ* 1 , VJT1 } yjn, 
&p,. Not less numerous are the developments of the root "D (*lfi } and 
many others. 

On closer investigation of this subject the following observations suggest 
themselves: 

(a) These roots are mere abstractions from stems in actual use, and are themselves i 
not in use. They merely represent the hidden germs (semina) of the stems which 
appear in the language. Yet these stems are sometimes so short as to consist simply 
of the elements of the root itself, e. g. DPI to be finished, light. The ascertain¬ 
ing of the root and its meaning, although in many ways very difficult and 
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uncertain, is of great lexicographical importance. It is a wholly different and 
much contested question whether there ever was a period in the development 
of the Semitic languages when merely biliteral roots, either rigidly isolated or 
combined with inflexions, served for the communication of thought. In such 
a case it would have to be admitted, that the language at first expressed extremely 
few elementary ideas, which were only gradually extended in order to denote more 
delicate shades of meaning. At all events this process of transformation would 
belong to a period of the language which is entirely beyond our critical grasp. 
At the most only the gradual extension of stems by means of sound-change 
(see below) can be historically proved. 

k (b) Many of these monosyllabic words are clearly imitations of sounds, and 
sometimes coincide with roots of a similar meaning in the Indo-Germanic family 
of languages (§ 1. h). Of other roots there is definite evidence that Semitic 
linguistic consciousness regarded them as onomatopoetic, whilst the Indo-Germanic 
instinct fails to recognize in them any imitation of sound. 

/ {c) Stems with the harder, stronger consonants are in general (§ 6. r) to be 

regarded as the older, whilst a number of later stems probably arose from them, 
through softening of the consonants; compare "iTD and "UD, pITO and pfife^ 
ppy and pyt, and oity • pp"l and and the almost invariable change 
of initial 1 to V In other instances, however, the harder stems have only been 
adopted at a later period from Aramaic, e. g. HPO, Hebr. nyn. Finally in many 
cases the harder and softer stems may have been in use together from the first, 
since frequently, by a kind of sound-painting, the intensive action was thus distin¬ 
guished from the less intensive; see above pip to cut, Tto to shear, &c. 

VI {d) When two consonants are united to form a root they are usually either 
both emphatic or both middle-hard or both soft, e. g. yp, ap, DD, T 3 , *13 never JO, 

р, «, »p- Within (triliteral) stems the first and second consonants are never 
identical. The apparent exceptions are either cases where the root is reduplicated, 

с. g. ,TH (Ps. 4a, 5. Is. 38, 15), Arabic KltH, or result from other causes, comp, 
e. g. HDD in the Lexicon. The first and third consonants are very seldom identical 
except in what are called concave stems (with middle 1 or '), e. g. p3, py • 
comp., however, J 33 , }H 3 , PD#, #"!#, and on ybv Job 39, 30, see § 55./. The 
second and third consonants are on the other hand very frequently identical, 
see $ 67 l . 

n (e) The softening mentioned under letter / is sometimes so great, that strong 
consonants, especially when in the middle of the stem, actually pass into vowels: 
compare $ 38. 0, and for Lev. 16, 8 sqq. The numerous instances 

adduced by Gesenius, Thesaurus, i. 393, require a good deal of sifting. 

0 (f) Some of the cases in which triliteral stems cannot with certainty be traced 

back to a biliteral root, may be due to a combination of two roots—a simple 
method of forming expressions to correspond to more complex ideas. 

p 8 . To a secondary stage in the development of the language 
belong stems of four, or even (in the case of nouns) of five con- 


1 Consonants which are not found together in roots and stems are called 
incompatible . They are chiefly consonants belonging to the same class, e. g. 23 , 
p3, PD, an, an, 512, HD, It, Dt, P, OX, VX, yn, &c., or in the reverse order. 
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sonants *. They arise from an extension of the triliteral stem: (a) 
by addition of a fourth stem-consonant; ( b) in some cases perhaps 
by composition and contraction of two triliteral stems, by which 
means even quinquiliterals are produced. Stem-forms which have 
arisen from the mere repetition of one or two of the three original 
stem-consonants, e.g. ^rnriD from nno, are usually not regarded 
as quadr{literals, but as cottjugaiional forms (§ 55); so also the few 
words which are formed with the prefix e*, as flame from 

corresponding to the Aramaic conjugation SapKel, Snbtf. 

Rem. on (a) The letters • r and /, especially, are inserted between the first and q 
second radicals, e.g. Dp|, DD"13 to eat up; sceptre; hot 

wind from 5 ) JJt to glow. The insertion of an r is especially frequent in Syriac. 
Comp. Aram, ^jny to roll, expanded from ^3y (conjugation Pall, corresponding 
to the Hebrew Pi el). In Latin there is a similar expansion of fid, seid\ tud, jug 
into findo , scindo , tundo,jungo. At the end of words the expansion is principally 
made by b and f, e. g. JH3 axe , ^D*13 orchard (from D*J3), corolla (JP33 cup) ; 
comp. $ 85. xi. 

Rem. on (b) Forms such as frog , meadow-saffron , were long t 

regarded as compounds, though the explanation of them all was uncertain. 
Many words of this class, which earlier scholars attempted to explain from Hebrew 
sources, have since proved to be loan-words (§ 1. i), and consequently drop out 
of the question. 

4 . A special class of formations, distinct from the fully developed s 
stems of three or four consonants, are (a) the Interjections (§ 105), 
which, as being immediate imitations of natural sounds, are indepen¬ 
dent of the ordinary formative laws; (d) the Pronouns . Whether 
these are to be regarded as the mutilated remains of early developed 
stems, or as relics of a period of language when the formation of 
stems followed different laws, must remain undecided. At all events, 
the many peculiarities of their formation 2 require special treatment 
(§32 sqq.). On the other hand, most of the particles (adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions) seem to have arisen in Hebrew from fully 
developed stems, although in many instances, in consequence of 
extreme shortening, the underlying stem is no longer recognizable 
(see § 99 sqq.). 


1 Id Hebrew they are comparatively rare, but more numerous in the other 
Semitic languages, especially in Ethiopic. 

1 Comp. Hupfeld,* System der semitischen Demonstrativbildung und der damit 
znsammenhangenden Pronominal- und Partikelnbildung/ in the Zeitschr . fur die 
Kunde des Morgenl ., vol. ii. pp. 124 sqq., 427 sqq. 
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Etymology, or the Parts of Speech. [§ 31. 


§ 31. Grammatical Structure . 

a 1. The formation of the parts of speech from the stems (derivation) 
and inflexion are effected in two ways: (a) internally by changes 
in the stem itself, particularly in its vowels; (b) externally by the 
addition of formative syllables before or after it. The expression 
of grammatical relations periphrastically by means of separate words 
(e.g. the comparative degree and some case-relations in Hebrew) 
belongs, not to etymology, but to syntax. 

b The external method (letter (£)) of forming words, viz. by affixing formative 
syllables, which occurs e.g. in Egyptian, appears on the whole to be the more 
ancient. Yet other families of language, and particularly the Semitic, at a very 
early period had recourse also to the internal method, and during their youthful 
vigour widely developed their power of forming derivatives. But the continuous 
decay of this power in the later periods of language made syntactical circumlocu¬ 
tion more and more necessary. The same process may be seen also e. g. in Greek 
(including modem Greek), and in Latin with its Romance offshoots. 

c 2. Both methods of formation exist together in Hebrew. The 
internal mode of formation by means of vowel changes is tolerably 
extensive taij, &c.). This is accompanied in 

numerous cases by external formation also (ta{?n»?, S???, &c.), 

and even these formative additions again are subject to internal 
change, e.g. The addition of formative syllables occurs, 

as in almost all languages, chiefly in the formation of the persons 
of the verb, where the meaning of the affixed syllables is for the 
most part still perfectly clear (see §§ 44, 47). It is also employed 
to distinguish gender and number in the verb and noun. Of case- 
endings, on the contrary, only scanty traces remain in Hebrew 
(see § 90). 


S' X 
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THE PRONOUN. 


§ 82. The Personal Pronoun. The Separate Pronoun. 

1. The personal pronoun (as well as the pronoun generally) a 
belongs to the oldest and simplest elements of the language (§ 30. s). 

It should be considered before the verb, since it plays an important 
part in verbal inflexion (§§ 44, 47). 

2. The independent principal forms of the personal pronoun serve b 
(like the Gk. ey«, <rv, and the Lat. ego, tu , and their plurals) almost 
solely to emphasize the nominative-subject (see, however, § 135. 2). 
They are as follows: 


Singular. 


1. Com. in pause *3bK;| 

in pause J 

m. HJW (JW), in pause 

„ row or row . 

M TT T \ihou. 

f m (*12 properly 7 W), 

^ in pause 1W j 


[m. Wn he {it). 
l/K'n she (it). 


Plural. 

1. Com. UHW, in pause UITW 

(unS, in /***? «n3), (u«j 


one 

/ njng (rang) • (fn$) \ ye ‘ 


(m. 03 (-on), non | 

(f 0}Q after prefixes KJ, ID 


The forms enclosed in parentheses are the less common. A table of these 
pronouns with their shortened forms {pronominal suffixes) is given in Paradigm A 
at the end of this Grammar. 

Remarks. 

I. First Person. 

1. The form is less frequent than 'JK 1 . The former occurs in Phoenician, c 


1 On the prevalence of * 3 bfc$ in the earlier Books compare the statistics collected 
by Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 251 sqq., partly contested by Driver in the 
Journal of Philology, 1882, voL xi. p. 222 sqq., (but cf. his Introduction to the Old 
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Moabite and Assyrian, bnt in no other of the kindred dialects 1 ; from the latter 
the suffixes are derived (§ 33). The 6 most probably results from an obscuring 
of an original a (comp. Aram. KJK, Arab. *dna). The pausal form occurs 
not only with small disjunctive accents, but even with conjunctives; so always in 
*JK as I live l also Is. 49,18 with Munah, Ps. 119, 25 with Merkha (which 
however has been altered from D*hl) and twice in MaL 1, 6. In all these cases 
there is manifestly a disagreement between the vocalization already established and 
the special laws followed by the system of accentuation. 

d 2. The formation of the plural in this and the other persons, exhibits a certain 
analogy with that of the noun, while at the same time (like the pronouns of other 
languages) it is characterized by many differences and peculiarities. The short 
form UK (UK) from which the suffix is derived occurs only in Jer. 42,6 K*tktbh . 
The form Un 5 (comp. ( 19. h) only in Ex. 16, 7. 8, Num. 3a, 3a, Lam. 3, 4a ; 
U 1 [U in pause, Gen. 43,11; in Arabic ndhnu is the regular form. In the MiSna 
UK (UK) has altogether supplanted the longer forms. 

e 3. The Pronoun of the 1st person only is, as a rule in languages, of the common 
gender , because the person who is present and speaking needs no further indication 
of gender, as does the and person, who is addressed (in Greek, Latin, English, &c., 
this distinction is also lacking), and still more the 3rd person who is absent. 

II. Second Person . 

f 4. The forms of the and person HTIK, fig, DflK, flJfiK, &c., are contracted from 
anta t &c. The kindred languages have retained the n before the Jl, c. g. Arab. 
'dnta, fern, 'dnti, thou; pi. 'dntum, fern, 'antdnna, ye. In Syriac TU^t > fern. TUK 
are written, but both are pronounced 'at. In Western Aramaic FU$ is usual for 
both genders. 

S (without n) occurs five times, e. g. Ps. 6, 4, always as K*thtbh , with ilHK 

as Q?rS. In three places ijiyt appears as a masculine, Num. ix, 15. Deut 5, 34. 
Ezek. a8, 14. 

h The feminine form was originally as in Syriac, Arabic and Ethiopic. This 
form is found seven times as J^thtbh (Jud. 17, a. 1 Ki. 14, a. a Ki. 4,16. 33. 8,1. 
Jer. 4, 30. Ezek. 36, 13) and appears also in the corresponding personal ending 

of verbs (see § 44./) especially, and necessarily, before suffixes, as $59.1, c; 

comp, also t as the ending of the and fern. sing, of the Imperative and Imperfect 
The final t was, however, gradually dropped in pronunciation, just as in Syriac 
(see above, letter f) it was eventually only written, not pronounced. The ' therefore 

Testament , p. 147, bottom, ed. 6, p. 155,) as well as by Delitzsch, Genesis , 1887, 
p. 28; fundamentally established by Kdnig in Theologische Studien u. Kritik , 1893, 
pp. 464 sqq. and 478, and in his Einleitung in das A. 71 , p. 168, &c. In some 
of the latest Books (see the Lexicon) ' 23 K is not found at all, and hardly at all 
in the Talmud. 

1 In Phoenician and Moabite (the inscription of M6sa*, line 1) it is written *pK, 
without the final *—. In Punic it was pronounced anec (Plant. Poen. 5, 1, 8) 
or anech (5, a, 35). Comp. Schroder, Phdnit . Spracke, p. 143. In Assyrian the 
corresponding form is anaku, in ancient Egyptian anek, Coptic anok, nok. 
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finally disappeared, and hence the Masoretes, even in these seven passages, have 
pointed the word in the text as VIK to indicate the (frf JjlK (see $ 17). The same 
finalappears m the rare (Aramaic) forms of the suffix (55 5®, 91). 

5. The plurals OFIK and JJ1K ([FIK) ? with the tone on the ultima (comp. § 29. a), i 
are obtuse forms (comp. § 27. v) from D111K (Arab, 'tintilm, Aram. fHIK, fVDK) 
and JlflK or f'PlK (Arab. * dnt&nna , Aram. pflK ? pJTlDK). Hence, no doubt, the fact, 
that the suffixes with the and person plur. perf. are added to the termination VI, 
instead of DTI, Jfi. The form is found only in Ezek. 34, 31 (so Qimhi 
expressly, others JflK) • fUflK (for which some MSS. have njfiK) only four limes, 
vis. Gen. 31, 6. Ezek. 13, n. ao. 34, 17 ; in 13, ao DPIK (before a D) is also used 
as feminine. 


III. Third Person . 

6. (a) In Kin and fcOH (hA and hi) the K (corresponding to the 'Elif ofprolonga- k 
tion in Arabic, comp. (23. i) might have been added only as an orthographic closing 
of the final long vowel, as in K1^, K'jJJ f &c. The K is, however, always written 
in the case of the separate pronouns 1 , and only as a toneless suffix (§ 33. a ) does 
KVl appear as VI, while K'H becomes H. In Arabic (as in Syriac) they are written 
1H and M but pronounced htiwd and hlyd, and in Vulgar Arabic even hiiwwa and 
kiyya. This Arabic pronunciation alone would not indeed be decisive, since the 
vowel complement might have arisen from the more consonantal pronunciation of the 
1 and but the Ethiopic we*tA (— hua-tA) for KVl, ye' 9 ti (= hi'a-ti) for K'H 
(compare also the Assyrian ya-u-a for NUT) shew that the K was original and 
indicated an early consonantal termination of the two words: comp. Noldeke, 
ZD MG. xx. 459. According to Philippi (ibid, xxviii. 172 and xxix. 371 sqq.) 
KVl arose from a primitive Semitic ha-va, K'H from ha-ya. 

{b) The form K1H also stands in the consonantal text (JC*th(bh) of the Penta- / 
teuch* (with the exception of eleven places) for the fem. K\T. In all such cases 
the Masora, by the punctuation K1H, has indicated the (frt ((frt perpetuum , 
see § 17). The common explanation regards this phenomenon as an archaism 
(similar to the epicene use of for boy and girl) which was incorrectly removed 
by the Masoretes. This assumption it. however, clearly untenable, if we consider 
(1) that no other Semitic language is without the quite indispensable distinction of 
gender in the separate pronoun of the 3rd pers.; (a) that this distinction does 
occur eleven times in the Pentateuch, and that in Gen. ao, 5. 38, 25. Num. 5,13. 14 
K1H and KN*1 are close to one another; (3) that outside the Pentateuch it is found 
throughout the oldest documents, so that the K*H cannot be regarded as having 
been subsequently adopted from the Aramaic; (4) that those parts of the book 
of Joshua which certainly formed a constituent part of the original sources of the 
Pentateuch, know nothing of this epicene use of KID. Consequently there only 


1 In the inscription of King M&a* (see $ a. a), lines 6 and 27, we even find 
KH for Kin ; and in the inscription of 'E5mun*azar, line aa, for K\n. 

* Also in twelve places in the Babylonian Codex of 916 a.d. ; comp. Baer, 
Euchiel , p. 108 sq.; Buhl, Kanon u. Text des A . T. (Lpz. 1891), p. 243. 
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remains the hypothesis, that the writing of Kin for rests on an orthographical 
peculiarity which in some recension of the Pentateuch-text was almost consistently 
followed, but was afterwards very properly rejected by the Masoretes. The 
orthography was, however, peculiar to the Pentateuch-text alone, since it is un¬ 
necessary to follow the Masora in writing 60 H for Mil in i Ki. 17,15. Is. 30, 33. 
Job 31, 11, or KM for K*n in Ps. 73, 16. Eccles. 5, 8. 1 Chron. 29, 16. The 
Samaritan recension of the Pentateuch has the correct form in the K*thtbh 
throughout. The conjecture of Levy is deserving of every consideration, viz. that 
originally KM was written for both forms (see letter k, note), and was almost 
everywhere, irrespective of gender, expanded into Kin. Comp, for the whole 
question Delitzsch in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchliehe Wissenschaft und Ktrchliches 
Leben , i. 393 sqq., and Kuenen, Einleitung ins A . T., and ed. i. $ 16 n. 7 
(■= The Hexateuch, p. 321 f.), [also Driver, Leviticus , in Haupt’s Bible, p. 25 f.] 
m 7 * The plural forms DH (n©TJ) and n|H (after prefixes JH, JH) appear to be formed 
from fettn and fcOH, as DTIR is from nn#. In Arabic, where they are pronounced 
hUm, hunna, the obscure vowel-sound has remained, while in Hebrew, in the suffix- 

forms DH and JH, it becomes an obtuse S e gh 6 l (comp. § 27. v). The n_in HD?} 

and Hjn has no doubt a demonstrative force. In Western Aram. jtofl, toil 
(pin, p 3 t<), Syr. hen&n (V«d«), Arab. htimA (the archaic form of hum), and 
Ethiop. tdm& there is an b or 4 appended, which in Hebrew seems to reappear 
in the poetical suffixes to, to_l_, to JL (§ 58. g). 

H In some passages TOH stands for the feminine (Zech. 5,10. Cant. 6, 8. Ruth 1,2a; 
comp, the use of the suffix of the 3rd masc. for the 3rd fem., $ 135 .0 and (145. /). The 
quite anomalous DiT^iy a Ki. 9,18 should be altered into Dil'nP, comp. Job 32,1 a. 

O 8. The pronouns of the 3rd person may refer to things as well as persons. 
On their meaning as demonstratives see $ 136. 

§ 88. Pronominal Suffixes. 

a 1. The independent principal forms of the personal pronoun (the 
separate pronoun ), given in the preceding section, express only the 
nominative 1 . The accusative and genitive, on the contrary, are 
expressed by forms, usually shorter, joined to the end of verbs, nouns, 
and particles ( pronominal suffixes or simply suffixes ); e.g. VI (toneless) 
and S (from ahd) eum and eius, VTriStoiJ I have killed him (also 

or (with ahU contracted into 6 ) ^9? thou hast killed him; 
Vito (also, rarely [see § 91. d], Vnto) lux eius . 

The same method is employed in all the other Semitic languages, as well as in 
the Egyptian, Persian, Finnish, Tartar, and others; in Greek, Latin, and German 
we find only slight traces of the kind, e.g. German, er gab's for or gab es; Greek, 
varifp f*ov for wari )p l/iov; Latin, eccusn, eccos, See. in Plautus and Terence for 
ecce eum, ecce cos . 


1 On apparent exceptions see $ 135. a. 
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2. The case which these suffixes represent is— b 

(a) When joined to verbs, the accusative (comp., however, §117. j»r), 

e.g. I have killed him. 

( 5 ) When affixed to substantives, the genitive (like irar^p pv, pater c 
eius). They then serve as possessive pronouns , e.g. (abh-i) my 
father , )WD his horse , which may be either equus eius or equus suus . 

(c) When joined to particles, either the genitive or accusative, d 
according as the particles originally expressed the idea of a noun 
or a verb, e.g.literally interstitium mei\ between me (comp, mea 
causa); but behold me % ecce me . 

(d) Where, according to the Indo-Germanic case-system, the dative e 
or ablative of the pronoun is required, the suffixes in Hebrew are 
joined to prepositions expressing those cases (b sign of the dative, 

? in, IP from y § 102), e.g. & to him (ei) and to himself (sibi) t to in 
him t 'IP (usually '|Bt?) from me . 

3. The suffixes of the 2nd person (*J-- f &c.) are all formed with f 
a £-sound, not, like the separate pronouns of the 2nd person, with a 
/-sound. 

So in all the Semitic languages, in Ethiopic even in the verbal form (< qatalka , 
then hast kilted — Hebr. ribt?jj). 

4. The suffix of the verb (the accusative) and the suffix of the noun g 

(the genitive) are the same in most of their forms, but some differ, 
e.g. '? me , my. 

Paradigm A at the end of the Grammar gives a table of all the forms of the 
separate pronoun and the suffixes; a fuller treatment of the verbal suffix and the 
mode of attaching it to the verb will be found in § 58 sqq., of the noun-suffix 
in § 91, of the prepositions with suffixes in § 103, of adverbs with suffixes § 100. 0 . 

* 

§ 84. The Demonstrative Pronoun . 

tm. nt 1 \ ,. Plur. com . nbtf (rarely btf) these, a 

1 *“*'{/■*<*. *)•}**• 


1 In many languages the demonstratives begin with a */>sound (hence called the 
demonstrative sound) which is, however, sometimes interchanged with a sibilant. 
Comp. Aram. pT ? 7p| mase. t tH, 7 ]^ fern, (this); Sansk. so, sa, tat; Gothic sa, s 6 , 
thata; Germ, da, der, die , das; and Eng. the , this, that , &*c. 

a That H| may stand for the feminine, cannot be proved either from Jud. 16, 28 
or from the certainly corrupt passage in Jos. 2, 17. 
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b Rem. i. The feminine form has undoubtedly arisen from DRJ, by obscuring 
of an original A to 6 (for Nt — HI comp, the Arab. h&fd, this , masc.; for D as the 
feminine ending § 80), and the forms HT, ft, both of which are rare \ are shortened 
from Hfcft, by rejection of the TV In Ps. 133, 13 ft is used as a relative , comp. XI 
below. In Jer. 36, 6, K*thtbh , rtntftn (with the article and the demonstrative 
termination J1_) is found for Hfcft. The forms and are plurals of HI and 
by usage, not etymologically. The form occurs only in the Pentateuch (but 
not in the Samaritan text), Gen. 19, 8. 35. 36, 3.4, &c. [8 times], always with the 
article, ^KIT, and in 1 Chron. 30 , 8 without the article [cf. Driver on Dent. 4,43]*. 
Both the singular and the plural may refer to things as well as persons. 

C 3 . In combination with prepositions to denote the oblique case we find Pljb 
to this (comp, for § 103. g\ to this (fem.), to these; 

nrn« hune, ham, n^NTlK hos, also without TlK, even before the verb 

Ps. 75, 8 and elsewhere. Note also i'll 1 'ITD pretium huius (1 Ki. 31, 3), See. 

d 2. The secondary form ft occurs only in poetic style, and is used 
mostly for the relative, like our that for who . Like TBte (§ 36), 

it serves for all numbers and genders, 

e Rem. 1, This pronoun takes the article (HIH, Hfcfyn, according 

to the same rule as adjectives, see § 136, 5; e. g. njH this man , but HT 

this is the man. 

f a. Rarer secondary forms, with strengthened demonstrative force, are Gen. 
34, 65. 37, 19; xfjk} fern* Ezek. 36, 35, and shortened tWl, sometimes mast., as in 
Jud. 6 , 30. 1 Sam. 17, 36. a Ki. 33, 17. Zech. a, 8. Dan. 8, 16, once fem., a Ki. 
4, 35; cf. 1 Sam. 14, 1 [and ao, 19 LXX], In Arabic the corresponding form 
'dll&ft is the relative pronoun. 

g 3. The personal pronouns of the 3rd person also often have a demonstrative 
sense, see § 136. 

§ 35 . The Article. 

a 1 - The article, which is by nature a kind of demonstrative pronoun, 
never appears in Hebrew as an independent word, but always in 
closest connexion with the word which is defined by it. It usually 
takes the form *n, with a sharply pronounced a and a doubling 
of the following consonant, e.g. the sun, "'to? the river , DJlbn 

the Levites (according to § 20. m for 

b Rem. With regard to the Dagel in J after the article, the rule is, that it is 
inserted when a M or P follows the ), e.g. D'TVPfJ the Jews , D'DJM the weary 

1 rft 3 Ki. 6,19, Ex. 40,45, and Eccles. (6 times); ft only Hos. 7,16, Ps. 133, 12. 

* According to Kuenen (comp, above, § a. n) the form dates from a time 
when the vowel of the second syllable was not yet indicated by a vowel letter; 
later copyists accidentally omitted the addition of the n. 
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(D'lJP? Lam. 4, 3 Qfrt is an exception), but "tfDVI, See. Dagti 

forte also stands after the article in the prefix D in certain nouns and in the 
participles Pi'el and Pual (see § 5a. c) before H, y and 1, except when the 
guttural has under it a short vowel in a sharpened syllable; thus flDttltpn Ezek. 22,5, 
rn^tpn the cave (comp. Job 38,40. 1 Chron. 4,41); but io 4 i 3 (Eccles. 

4,15. 2 Chron. 23,12; before JJ Ps. 103, 4); Is. 23, 12. Before letters 

other than gutturals this D remains without Dagei, according to § 20. m. 

2. When the article stands before a guttural, which (according c 
to § 22. 1) cannot properly be doubled, the following cases arise, 
according to the character of the guttural (compare § 27. q). 

(1) In the case of the weakest guttural, x, and also with 1 

(§ 22. 1 and 5), the doubling is altogether lost. Consequently, the 
Pa/hah of the article (since it stands in an open syllable) is always 
lengthened to Qames; e.g. 3 KH the father , "inttn the other , DKH the 
mother, tf'Kn the man , the light, D'n$Kn A fa 

Eton the head, V&\n the wicked. 

So also niDC^n Neh. 3, 13, because syncopated from (comp, verse 14 d 

and Baer on the passage); D'jptNH (as in Num. 11, 4. Jud. 9, 41. 2 Sam. 23, 33, 
with the X orthographically retained, for / tKH) Jer. 40, 4 (comp. 'TN3 verse 1); 
Eccles. 4, 14 for 'DKH • D'tp’VI 2 Chron. 22,5 for 'INH (comp. 2 Ki. 8, 28). 

(2) In the case of the other gutturals there occurs either the virtual e 
or weak doubling (§ 22. 1)—especially with the stronger sounds 

n and n, less often with y—or the doubling is wholly omitted. In 
the former case, the Pathah of the article remains, because the syllable 
is still regarded as closed; in the second case, the Pathah is either 
slightly lengthened into S?gh 6 l or fully into Qame§. That is 
to say:— 

( A) When the guttural has any other vowel than a (—) or d (—), f 
then 

(1) before the stronger sounds Pi and n the article regularly 

remains n ; e.g. WMTJ that, EHnn the month , (he force , PlMHH the 

wisdom . Before Pi, a occurs only in *nn Gen. 6, 19; D'Onnn Is. 3, 22 ; 

_ < K 

DTBnn Is. 17, 8; before n, always in nonn, Dnn, nsnn. 

(2) before y the Pathah is generally lengthened to Qameq , e.g. g 

pyn the eye , the city , ^ *enw*t 9 plur. B'TWKJ 5 1 Ki. 

12, 32; also in Gen. 10, 17 is the more correct reading. 

.Exceptions are rrjDiya Exod. 15,10; 2 Sam. 5,6.8. Is. 42,18; 

nay} Is. 24, 2; Is, 65, 11; Ezek. 22, 7; D'n$n Prov. - 
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2, 13 and rQT&n Prov. 2, 17; i Sam. 16, 7. Eccles. 11, 7; but 

Gen. 3, 6. Prov. 10, 26. Comp. Baer on Is. 42, 18. 

h ( B) When the guttural has a (—) then 

(1) before a tone-bearing n or ¥ the article is always n, otherwise 
it is n 5 e.g. the people , "WH the mountain , (in rnnn 

towards the mountain; but (according to § 22. r) D^nn the mountains , 
ftfil the guilt. 

i (2) before n the article is invariably n without regard to the tone; 
e.g. the wise man , Jnn /A* festival . 

£ (3) When the guttural has ^ the article is n before {?, e.g. B'Chnn 

the months ; nfcnjlja in the waste places (without the article 'H 3 ) Ezek. 
33, 27, comp. 2 Chron. 27, 4; but n before g, as D'IDyn the sheaves 
Ruth 2,15. 

The gender and number of the noun have no influence on the form 
of the article. 

/ Rem. 1. The original form of the Hebrew (and the Phoenician) article 
is generally considered to have been the b of which (owing to the proclitic 
nature of the article) has been invariably assimilated to the following consonant, 
as in nj^ from $ 19. d. This view is certainly supported by the form of the 
Arabic article (pronounced hal x by some modem Bed&wf, see Wallin in 
the ZD MG. vi. 195, 217), the b of which is also assimilated at least before 
all letters like s and t and before /, n, and r, e.g. ’al-Qur*dn but 'as-sAnd (Bed. 
has sana) — Hebr. the year. It is, however, a question whether the Hebr. fj 
is not distinct from the Arab, 'at, and whether the sharpening of the following 
consonant should not be explained in the same way as the sharpening of the 
consonant after ) consecutive (§ 49. f; comp, also cases like iTO3, HD3, See., 
§ 102. k). 

m The Arabic article itself perhaps occurs in the Old Testament in 

1 Ki. 10, 11. 12 (also 2 Chron. 2, 7. 9,10. 11), probably sandal-wood, also 

in hail , ice — (Arab, gibs) Etek. 13, 11. 13. 38, 22. On the other 

hand, in the proper name Gen. 10, 26 the first syllable may perhaps be 

btt God, as D. H. Muller (comp. Gesenius* Lexicon , nth ed. s.v.) and Noldeke 
( Sitxungsber. der Bert. Akad. 1882, p. 1186) suppose. Prov. 30, 31, 

commonly explained as «* Arab, alqaum, the militia, is quite uncertain. 

n 2. When the prefixes 3, b, 3 (5 102) come before the article, the M is syncopated, 
and its vowel is thrown back to the prefix, in the place of the §*w& (§ 19. h, and 


1 In the Lihyanidc inscriptions collected by Euting (ed. by D. H. Muller 
in Epigraphische Denkmdler aus Aralien, Wien, 1889) the article is fl, before 
gutturals 3H {hart). The Dagei forte in Hebrew would then be due to assimilation 
of a 3. This is the opinion of Halevy {Revue des itudes juives , xxiiL p. 1x7), 
•while D. H. Muller regards the five forms in dispute as participles Niph'al. 

"A 
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$ a 3. k), e.g. DVffo in the heaven for (so Ps. 36, 6); D$ for 0^6 

to the people, on the mountains , D'BHna in the months \ Exceptions 

to this rale occur almost exclusively in the later Books: Ezek. 40, 35. 47, 22. 
Ecdes. 8,1. Dan. 8, 16. Neh. 9, 19. 12, 38. 2 Chron. 10, 7. 25,10. 29, 37; comp., 
however, 1 Sam. 13, 21. 2 Sam. 21, 20. Elsewhere, e.g. 2 Ki. 7, 12, the Masora 
requires the syncope in the Q?r$. A distinction in meaning is observed between 
Dta}3 about this time (Gen. 39, 11. 1 Sam. 9, 13, See.) and Di*3 first of all 
(Gen. 25, 31, &c.). After the copula 1 {and) syncope of the H does not take place, 
e.g. oym. 

3. The words jnK earth, mountain, )T\ feast, DJJ people, IB bull, always 0 

appear after the article with a long vowel (as in pause) ; inn, JPir^ 

•van; compare also fttK ark , with the article always jV’Wn. 

§ 86. The Relative Pronoun . 

The relative pronoun (cf. § 138) is usually the indeclinable 
(who, which , &c.), originally a demonstrative pronoun; see further 
§§ 138 and 155. In the later Books, especially Eccles. and late 
Psalms,—also Lam. (4 times), Jon. (3 times), Chron. (twice), Ezra 
(once),—and always in Canticles (cf. Jud. 6, 17. 7, 12. 8, 26. 2 Ki. 

6, 11;—Gen. 6, 3. Job 19, 29 are both doubtful), is used instead; 
more rarely Jud. 5,7. Cant. 1,7 (Job 19, 29 ?); once V before K Jud. 

6, 17 (elsewhere before a guttural g*), before n even g* Eccles. 3, 18, 
and according to some (e.g. Qimhi) also in Eccles. 2, 22 s . 

§ 37. The Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns . 

L The interrogative pronoun is V? who? (of persons, even before a 
plurals, Gen. 33, 5. Is. 60, 8. 2 Ki. 18, 35; comp, also 'PTQ whose 
daughter? Gen. 24, 23; '9^ to whom? whom?) and HD what? 

(of things). 

The form -TO, *D, &c. (followed by Daget forte conjunct.: even in J, Hab. 2,1, &c. b 
against $ 20. m) may be explained from the rapid utterance of the interrogative 
in connexion with the following word. Most probably, however, the Doge'S forte 
is rather due to the assimilation of an originally audible ft (rip, as Olshausen), 
which goes back through the intermediate forms math, mat to an original mant: 
so W. Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, Cambridge, 1890, 
p. 124, partly following Bottcher, Hebrdische Grammatik, § 261. Socin calls 


1 Also in Is. 41, 2, read "lfi^3 instead of the impossible 1DJ13. 

* The full form does not occur in Phoenician, but only ?), 

pronounced asse, esse (also as, es, is, ys, us), or—especially in the later Punic and 
in the Poenulus of Plautus —V ( sa, si, sy, su ). Also in New Hebrew is 
the common form. Cf. Schroder, Phon. Sprache, p. 162 sqq. and below, § 155. 

I 
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attention to the Arabic mak (In pause with an audible h: Mu/affat, 193, 8). 
Observe further that— 

C (a) In the closest connexion, by means of Maqqeph, “TO stands with a following 
Dagei (§ ao. d) y e.g. IjWlD what is it to tluet and even in one word, as 
what is it toyout Is. 3,15; comp. Ex. 4, 2. Mai. 1,13, and even before a guttural, 
as DTO Ezek. 8, 6 K*th(bh. 

d (b) Before gutturals in close connexion, by means of Maqqeph or a conjunctive 
accent, it is either TO with a virtual doubling of the guttural (§ 22. c), so especially 
before n, and, in Gen. 31, 36. Job 21, 21, before n, or the doubling is wholly 
omitted. In the latter case either & is fully lengthened to Qames (comp. $ 35.2)—so 
always before N and V-or half-lengthened to S*gkdl, especially before ^ H, H 
(before n however also mp). The omission of the doubling also takes place 
as a rule with the hard gutturals, when they have not Qamef, and then the 
form is either TO or Hip, the latter especially before H or V, when Maqqeph 
follows. 

e The longer forms TO and TO also remain before letters which are not gutturals, 
if they are not connected by Maqqeph but only by a conjunctive accent . As a rule 
TO is then used, but TO when at a greater distance from the principal tone of the 
sentence, Is. 1, 5. Ps. 4, 3 (on TO in the combinations TO5, TO3 ? and even toS, 
I Sam. 1, 8, comp. $ 102, k and /). 

f (r) In the principal pause TO is used without exception; also as a rule with the 
smaller disjunctives , and especially almost always before gutturals (TO only in very 
few cases). On the other hand, TO more often stands before letters which are not 
gutturals, when at a greater distance from the principal tone of the sentence, 
e.g. 1 Saip. 4, 6. 15, 14. 2 Ki. 1, 7. Hag. 1, 9 (see Kohler on the passage). Ps. 
10,13. Job 7, 21; comp., however, Prov. 31, 2, and Delitzsch on the passage. 

g 2 . On 'D and TO as indefinite pronouns in the sense of quicunque , 
quodcunquty and as relatives, is qut\ id quod , &c., see the Lexicon . 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE VERB 1 . 

§ 88. General View . 

Verbal stems are either original or derived. They are usually a 
divided into— 

(a) Verbal stems proper ( primitive verbs), which exhibit the stem 
without any addition, e.g. he has reigned . 

(3) Verbal derivatives, i.e. secondary verbal stems, derived from the b 
pure stem (letter a), e.g. to sanctify, /<? sanctify oneself from 

fcnjj /£ These are usually called conjugations (§ 39). 

(c) Denominatives, i.e. verbs derived from nouns (like the Latin c 
causari , praedari , and Eng. to skin, to poll ), either in a primitive 
or derivative form, e.g. Qal and Pi el, to pitch a tent, from 
tent; and to take root, and VH& to root out, from 

root (§ 52. h). 

This does not exclude the possibility that, for nouns, from which denominative d 
verbs are derived, the corresponding (original) verbal stem may still be found 
either in Hebrew or in the dialects. The meaning, however, is sufficient to show 
that the denominatives have come from the noun, not from the verbal stem, 
e.g. njjf) a brick (verbal stem p^ to be white), denomin. pb to make bricks; 

3*J a fish (verbal stem Hjn to be prolific) , denomin. 3V 5 ! to fish; 5|^n to winter 
(from rjjfi autumn, winter, stem to pluck) ; pp to pass the summer (from pg 
summer, stem pg to be hot). 

§ 39. Ground-form and Derived Stems . 

1. The 3rd sing. masc. of the Perfect in the form of the pure stem a 
(i.e. in Qal, see No. 4) is generally regarded, lexicographically and 
grammatically, as the fundamental or ground-form of the verb (§ 30. a), 
e.g. he has killed, *153 he was heavy, fbg he was little \ From 


1 Comp. M. Schultze, Zur Formenlehre des semi /. Verbs, Vienna, 1886. 

* For the sake of brevity, however, the meaning in Hebrew-English Lexic 
is usually given in the Infinitive, e.g. to learn , properly he has learnt . 
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this form the other persons of the Perfect are derived, and the 
Participle also is connected with it. tap or tap , like the Imperative 
and Infinitive construct in sound, may also be regarded as an alterna¬ 
tive ground-form, with which the Imperfect (see § 47) is connected. 

b In verbs Yy (i.e. with 1 for their second radical) the stem-form, given both 
in Lexicon and Grammar , is not the 3rd sing. masc. Perfect (consisting of two 
consonants), but the form with medial ), which appears in the Imperative and 
Infinitive; e. g. to return (3rd pers. pert 3$) : the same is the case in most 
stems with medial e.g. to judge . 

c 2. From the pure stem, or Qal, the derivative stems are formed 
according to an unvarying analogy, in which the idea of the stem 
assumes the most varied shades of meaning, according to the changes 
in its form (intensive, frequentative, privative, causative, reflexive, 
reciprocal; some of them with corresponding passive forms), e.g. 

to learn, to teach; 3 # to lie, ='?fn to lay; to judge, 
Bfitpb to contend. In other languages such formations are regarded 
as new or derivative verbs, e.g. Germ .fallen (to fall), fallen (to fell); 
trinken (to drink), trdnken (to drench); Lat. lac tere (to suck, Germ. 
saugen), lac/are (to give suck, Germ, sdugen ); iacere (to throw), iacere 
(to lie down); ylroficu, ytprdca. In Hebrew, however, these formations, 
which are incomparably more regular and systematic than (e.g.) in 
Greek, Latin, or English, are usually called, since the time of Reuchlin, 
conjugations (among the Jewish grammarians i.e. formations, 

or more correctly species) of the primitive form, and are always treated 
together in the grammar and lexicon \ 
d 3. The changes in the primitive form consist either in internal 
modification by means of vowel-change and doubling of the middle 
consonant (tap, tap; talp, ta^p ; comp, to lie , to lay ; to fall , to fell), 
or in the repetition of one or two of the stem-consonants (tapi?, 
tabop), or finally in the introduction of formative additions (tap?), 
which may also be accompanied by internal change (^Bpn, tapnn). 
Comp. § 31. 6 . 

In Aramaic the formation of the conjugations is effected rather by formative 
additions than by vowel-change. The vocalic distinctions have mostly become 
obsolete, so that, e.g. the reflexives with the prefix fiK, J1K have entirely 
usurped the place of the Passives. On the other hand, Arabic has preserved great 


1 The term Conjugation in Hebrew accordingly differs entirely from its meaning 
in Greek and Latin grammar. 
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wealth in both methods of formation, while Hebrew in this, as in other respects, 
holds the middle place (§ 1. 6). 

4. Grammarians differ as to the number and arrangement of these e 
conjugations. The common practice, however, of calling them by 
the old grammatical terms, prevents any misunderstanding. The 
simple form is called Qal (£p light, because it has no formative 
additions); the others (D'153 heavy, being weighted, as it were, with 
the strengthening of consonants or formative additions) take their 
names from the paradigm of he has done l , which was used in the 
oldest Jewish grammatical works. Several of these have passives 
which are distinguished from their actives by more obscure vowels. 
The common conjugations (including Qal and the passives) are the 
seven following, but only very few verbs exhibit them all: 

Active . Passive . 

1. Qal % to kill. (Comp. § 52. e.) f 

2. Niph'al to kill oneself (rarely passive). 

3. Pi*el tai? to kill many, to massacre . 4. Pu'al tajj. 

5. Hiph'll $>'opn to cause to kill. 6. Hoph'al fopn. 

7. Hithpa’el ^tagnn to kill oneself. [Very rare, Hothpa’al ^Bpnn.] 

There are besides several less frequent conjugations, some of which, g 
however, are more common in the kindred languages, and even in 
Hebrew (in the weak verb) regularly take the place of the usual 
conjugations (§ 55). 

1 This paradigm was borrowed from the Arabic grammarians, and, according 
to Bacher, probably first adopted throughout by Abulwalid. It was, however, 
unsuitable on account of the guttural, and was, therefore, usually exchanged in 
later times for after the example of Moses Qimfei. This verb has the 
advantage, that all its conjugations are actually found in the Old Testament. 

On the other hand, it has the disadvantage of indistinctness in the pronunciation 
of some of its forms, e. g. FHgB, DJTlpB. The paradigm of tap, commonly 
used since the time of Danz, avoids this defect, and is especially adapted for 
the comparative treatment of the Semitic dialects, inasmuch as it is found with 
slight change (Arab, and Ethiop. tap) in all of them. It is true that in Hebrew 
it occurs only three times in Qal, and even then only in poetic style (Ps. 139, 19. 
Job 13,15. 24,14); yet it is worth retaining as a model which has been sanctioned 
by usage. More serious is the defect, that a number of forms of the paradigm of 
tap leave the beginner in doubt as to whether or not there should be a Dagel 
in the B*gadk*phath letters, and consequently as to the correct division of the 
syllables. 
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In Arabic there is a greater variety of conjugations, and their arrangement 
is more appropriate. According to the Arabic method, the Hebrew conjugations 
would stand thus: 1. Qal; 2. Pi'el and Pu'al; 3. Pd'il and Pd'al (see § 55. b ); 
4. Hiph'tl and Hoph'al ; 5. Hithpdtl and Hothpa'al; 6. Hithpd'el (see § 55. b ); 
7. Niph'al ; 8. Hithpdel (see $ 54. 1 ); 9. Pi'lei (see $ 55. d). A more satisfactory 
division would be into three classes: (t) The intensive Pi'el with the derived and 
analogous forms Pu'al and Hithpa'el . (2) The causative Hiph'tl with its passive 
Hoph'al , and the analogous forms {Sapk'el and TipHel ). (3) The reflexive or 
passive Niph'al . 


§ 40. Tenses . Moods . Flexion . 

a 1. While the Hebrew verb, owing to these derivative forms or 
conjugations, possesses a certain richness and copiousness, it is, on the 
other hand, poor in the matter of lenses and moods . The verb has 
only two lense-ioims (Perfect and Imperfect, see the note on § 47. a), 
besides an Imperative (but only in the active), two Infinitives and 
a Participle. All relations of time, absolute and relative, are expressed 
either by these forms (hence a certain diversity in their meaning, 
§ 106 sqq.), or by syntactical combinations. Of moods properly 
so called (besides the Imperfect and Imperative only the fussive and 
Optative are sometimes indicated by express modifications of the 
Imperfect-form (§ 48). 

b 2. The inflexion of the Perfect and Imperfect as to persons, differs 
from that of the Western languages in having, to a great extent, distinct 
forms for the two genders, which correspond to the different forms 
of the personal pronoun. It is from the union of the pronoun with 
the verbal stem that the personal inflexions of these tenses arise. 

c The following Table will serve for the beginner as a provisional 
scheme of the formative syllables (afformatives and preformaiives ) 
of the two tenses. The three stem-consonants of the strong verb are 
denoted by dots. Compare § 44 sqq. and the Paradigms. 
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Imperfect. 


Singular . 
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* . . 

. n 

2 . /. V . . . n 

2 ./ 
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. . k 

1. c. 

» » 
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§ 41. Variations from the Ordinary Form of the Strong Verb. 

The same laws which are normally exhibited in stems with strong a 
(unchangeable) consonants, hold good for all other verbs; and 
deviations from the model of the strong verb are only modifications 
occasioned by the special character or weakness of certain con¬ 
sonants, viz.:— 

(a) When one of the stem-consonants (or radicals) is a guttural. 

In this case, however, the variations only occur in the vocalization 
(according to § 22), not in the consonants. The guttural verbs 
(§§ 62-65) are, therefore, only a variety of the strong verb. 

(b) When a stem-consonant (radical) disappears by assimilation b 
(§ 19. 2), or when the stem originally consisted of only two con¬ 
sonants (verbs t"D, and Y% as Bbj, 359, Wp, §§ 66, 67, 7a). 

(c) When one of the stem-consonants (radicals) is a weak letter, c 
In this case, through aphaeresis, elision, &c., of the weak consonant, 
various deviations from the regular form occur. Comp. § 68 sqq. for 
these * quiescent* verbs, such as 3 ?*, KED, r6a. 

Taking the old paradigm >fll as a model, it is usual, following the example d 
of the Jewish grammarians, to call the first radical of any stem D, the second V, 
and the third b. Hence the expressions, verb K"D for a verb whose first radical 
is K {frimae radicalism , [sc. literal ] K); Yty for mediae radicalis 1; y'qj for 
a verb whose second radical is repeated so as to form a third. 

I. The Strong Verb. 

§ 42. 

As the formation of the strong verb is the model also for the weak verb, a state¬ 
ment of the general formative laws should precede the treatment of special cases. 

Paradigm B, together with the Table of the personal preformatives and afforma- 
tives given in $ 40. c, offers a complete survey of the normal forms. A full 
explanation of them is given in the following sections ($$ 43-55)* where each 
point is elucidated on its first occurrence; thus e. g. the inflexion of the Perfect, 
the Imperfect and its modifications, will be found under Qal, See. 
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A. The Pure Stem, or Qal. 

§ 48. Its Form and Meaning . 

a The common form of the 3rd sing. masc. of the Perfect Qal is 
with a (Paihah) in the second syllable, especially in transitive verbs 
(but see § 44. c). There is also a form with e (Sere, originally f), 
and another with 0 (Holem, originally it) in the second syllable, both 
of which, however, have almost always an intransitive 1 meaning, and 
serve to express states and qualities, e.g.^?3 to be heavy , | to be small . 

In Paradigm B a verb middle A, a verb middle E, and a verb middle O are 
accordingly given side by side. The second example I s chosen as showing, 
at the same time, when the Dagei lene is to be inserted or omitted. 

b Rem. 1. The vowel of the second syllable is the principal vowel, and hence 
on it depends the distinction between the transitive and intransitive meaning. The 
Qatnes of the first syllable is lengthened from an original & (comp, in Arabic 
q&t&ld), but it can be retained in Hebrew only immediately before the tone, or at 
the most (with an open ultima) in the counter-tone with Metheg; otherwise, like 
all the pretonic vowels (a, e), it becomes vocal e.g. DTlSpp and plur . masc . 

In the Aramaic dialects the vowel of the first syllable is always reduced to S*w&, 
as Hebr. The intransitive forms are pronounced in Arabic as q&ttlA f, 

qd/Ald; in Hebrew (after the rejection of the final vowel) l in the tone-syllable 
has been regularly lengthened to e, and A to 0. 

C 2. Examples of denominatives in Qal are: TOn to cover with pitch, from "IDn 
pitch; to salt , from n^D salt; "Qtp* (usually Hiphl) to buy or sell com, from 
com; see above, ( 38. c. 

{ 44. Flexion of the Perfect of Qal\ 

a L The formation of the persons of the Perfect is effected by the 
addition of certain forms of the personal pronoun, and marks of the 3rd 
fem. sing, and 3rd pi. (as afformatives) to the end of the verbal-stem, which 
contains the idea of a predicate, and may be regarded, in meaning 
if not in form, as a Participle or verbal adjective *. For the 3rd pers. 
sing, masc . Perfect, the pronominal or subject idea inherent in the 

1 But comp, such instances as Jer. 48, 5. In Arabic also, transitive verbs are 
found with middle t, corresponding to Hebrew verbs with e in the second syllable. 
Hence P. Haupt (Proceedings of the American Oriental Society , 1894, p. ci. sq.) 
prefers to distinguish them as verba voluntaria and involuntaria. 

1 Comp. Noldeke, * Die Endnngen des Perfects * (Untersuchungen nur semit. 
Gramm . Ill) in ZDMG., vol. 38, p. 407 sqq. 

* On the connexion between the Perfect and the verbal adjective see §§ 39. a, 50. b. 
In intransitive verbs they both have exactly the same form, e.g. he was full 
and full; {bp he was small and small. In transitive verbs the participle has 
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finite verb is sufficient: thus, he has killed\ thou hast killed 

(as it were, killing thou , or a killer thou), a killer wasl lhou=nn# ^Bp; 
*T!J he was fearing , DTRCT y e were fearing— tn\ The ending 
of the ist pers. plur. (U—) is just as certainly to be connected with 
the termination of UnaK, BK we . The afformative of the ist pers. sing, 
f?) is to be referred, by an interchange of 3 and n (cf. § 33./*), 
to that form of the pronoun which also underlies I x . In the 
third person n__ (originally JW, comp, below, letter f) is a mark of 
the feminine, as in a great number of nouns (§ 80. c), and * is the 
termination of the plural; comp., for the latter, the termination of 
the 3rd and 2nd pers. plur. Imperf. dna in Arabic and d (often also P) 
in Hebrew, also dna (in the construct state it) as the termination 
of the masc. plur. of nouns in literary Arabic. 

2. The characteristic Pathah of the second syllable becomes &wd b 
before an afformative beginning with a vowel, where it would otherwise 
stand in an open syllable (as nbtpj?,$bp T ; but in pause 
Before an afformative beginning with a consonant the Pathah remains, 
whether in the tone-syllable (nbtPiJ, ^95, uj>BjJ; in pause 

&c.) or before it. In the latter case, however, the Qameq of the 
first syllable, being no longer a pretonic vowel, becomes vocal &wd; 
as comp. § 27.1 and § 43. b . On the retention of a 

with Metheg of the counter tone in the Perf. consecutive, comp. § 49.1. 

Rem. 1. Verb* middle E in Hebrew (as in Ethiopic, bnt not in Arabic or C 
Aramaic) generally change the A-sound in their inflexion into Pathah (frequently 
so even in the 3rd sing. masc. Perf.). This tendency to assimilate to the more 
common verbs middle A may also be explained from the laws of vocalization 
of the tone-bearing closed penultima, which does not readily admit of Sere, 
and never of a Hireq, of which the Sere is a lengthening (comp. $ 26. /). 

On the other hand, Sere is retained in an open syllable; regularly so in the 
weak stems (§ 74. g), before suffixes (§ 59. s), and in the pausal forms of 
the strong stem in an open tone-syllable, e.g. ngin it cleaveth, Job 29, 10 
(not n£in), comp. 2 Sam. 1, 23. Job 41,15; even (contrary to § 29. q) in a closed 
pausal syllable, e.g. Dent 33, 12 (out of pause I s * 3 3 > *6). 


a different form (^tpt>); but with ^B[J may be compared the noun-form tajj, which 
very frequently expresses an inherent quality, as D3H wise, fchn new, 3 HJ (prop. 
bright yellow) gold Comp. § 84. a. IL 3. 

1 According to Noldeke, 1.L, p. 419, the original Semitic termination of the 
1st sing. Perf. was most probably kit; comp, the Ethiopic qatalku , Arabic qataltu . 
Hallvy declares himself against the interchange of 2 and M, in Let irrlgularitls 
du parfcUt s/mitique (Melanges Renier, 1886, p. 447 sq.). 
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d a* In some weak stems middle A , the Pathah under the second radical some¬ 
times, in a closed toneless syllable, becomes —, and, in one example, -5-. Thus 
from Chj : and thou shall possess it, Deut 17, 14; Deut. 19,1; 

DTTCh'J Deut. 4, 1, and frequently; from to bring forth , to beget; 

Pa a, 7(comp. Num. 11,12; Jer. a, 27.15,10); from ; DP)#D 3 Mai. 3, ao; from 
5 >KS?; vnW I have asked him , 1 Sam. 1, ao (Jud. 13,6), and three times 
1 Sam. 12,13. 25, 5. Job 21, 29. Qimhi already indicates the explanation, that the 
l (/) of these forms of and (TV is the original vowel, since along with and 
Bhj are also found and \th^ (see the Lexicon). The possibility of this explana¬ 
tion cannot be denied (especially in the case of BHJ, see § 69. s ); the l in these forms 
might, however, equally well have arisen from an attenuation of & (§ 27. s), such 
as must in any case be assumed in the other instances. Moreover, it is worthy 
of notice that in all the above cases the l is favoured by the character of the 
following consonant (a sibilant or lingual), and in most of them also by the 
tendency towards assimilation of the vowels (comp. § 54. k, and 64./). 
e 3. In verbs middle 0 , the Hdlbn is retained in the tone-syllable, e. g. WlS' thou 
didst tremble; in pause for 3^3* they were able; but in a toneless closed 
syllable the original short vowel reappears in the form of a Qames-fiatuph; 
Vfij> 3 ^ T have prevailed against him , Ps. 13, 5 ; ri(>3^ (see § 49. h) then shall 
thou be able , Ex. 18, 23; in a toneless open syllable it becomes vocal £?wd, e. g. 

rta’, &)'. 

t:ir> X it * 

f 4. Rarer forms 1 are: Sing. 3rd fern, in n_ (as in Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Aramaic), e. g. it is gone, Deut. 32, 36 (but nn|t ?31 Is. 23, 15, which Qimhi 
and others so explain, is more correctly to be taken as a Participle); from a verb 
Y / V i nncn, comp. $ 72 .0. This original feminine ending - at is regularly retained 
before suffixes, see $ 59. 1, a; and similarly in stems both in the form at 
(which is frequent also in stems $ 74. g), and also with the Pathalk weakened 
to vocal &wd before the pleonastic ending n__, e.g. HTI^I $ 75.1. In Ezek. 31,5 
the Aramaic orthography, KH 3 I occurs instead of nr 03 . 
g 2nd masc. nn for FI (differing only orthographically), e.g. flFFlJa thou hast 
dealt treacherously , Mai. 2,14; comp. Gen. 3, 12 (HFITIJ which is twice as common 
as F1TIJ, comp. § 66. h); Gen. 21, 23. 2 Sam. 2, 26. 2 Ki. 9, 3. Is. 2, 6. Ps. 56,9 
(so also in Hiph'tl; 2 Ki. 9, 7. Is. 37, 23. Ps. 60, 4). 
h 2nd fern . has sometimes a Yodh at the end, as in thou wentest, Jer. 31, 21 

(comp. 2, 33. 3, 4. 5. 46, 11, especially common in Jeremiah, and Ezek. 16; see, 
however, Mic. 4, 13. Ruth 3, 3. 4). is really intended, for the vowel signs 

in the text belong to the marginal reading FD^R (without ')* as in the corresponding 


1 Many of these forms, which are uncommon in Hebrew, are usual in the other 
Semitic dialects, and may, therefore, be called Aramaisms (Syriasras) or Arabisms. 
They must not, however, be regarded as cases of borrowing, but as a return 
to original forms. 

* Where the Masora apparently regards the 'FI as the termination of the 
2nd sing, fern., e. g. in Jer. 2, 20 (twice), Mic. 4, 13, it has rather taken the form 
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cw) i 3a. k. The ordinary form has rejected the final 1, but it regularly 
reappears when pronominal suffixes are added (§ 58. 1, c). 

1st pers. comm, sometimes without Yodh, as ri^T Ps. 140, 13. Job 4a, a. 1 Ki. i 
8, 48. Ezek. 16, 59 (all in Knhtbh), Ps. 16, a without a Q*r6; in a Ki. 18, ao 
also rntDK i> really intended, as appears from Is. 36, 5. The Q*r8 requires 
the ordinary form, to which the vowels of the text properly belong, whilst the 
Knhtbh is probably to be regarded as the remains of an earlier orthography, which 
omitted vowel-letters even at the end of the word. 

fjn as the termination of the and plur. m. for DTI Ezek. 33, 26, might just k 
possibly be due to the following M (comp., for an analogous case, Mic. 3, 12, 

$ 87. e), but is probably a copyist’s error. Plur. and fem . in HJJJ- (according 
to others H 3 TI-) Am. 4, 3, but since H follows, it is perhaps merely due to 
dittography; comp., however, § 3a. i. 

3rd comm, has three times the termination p 1 ; pjTP Dent. 8, 3. 16 (each / 
time before K, and hence, no doubt, if the text is correct, to avoid a hiatus), and 
in the still more doubtful form ppY Is. a6, 16; on p in the Imperf. see $ 47. m; 
on the affixed K in Jos. io, 24. Is. 28, 12, see $ 23. #. 

As in most Semitic languages (see § 47. c, note), the 3rd fem. plur. in Hebrew itl 
seems originally to have been distinguished from the 3rd mate. plur. by the 
termination n__, as in Biblical Aramaic. Noldeke {ZDMG. 1884, p. 411) 
referred doubtfully for this to the textual readings in Dent. 21, 7. Jos. 15,4. 

18, ia. 14. 19. Jer. a, 15. aa, 6, where the Masora uniformly inserts the termina¬ 
tion ti, as well as Gen. 48,10 in the Samaritan Pentateuch, and Gen. 49, 2 a. 

I Sam. 4, 15. Ps. 18, 35. Neh. 13, 10. Mayer Lambert {Urn strie de Qerl ketib, 
Paris, 1891, p. 6 sqq.) definitely explains all these Knhtbh, as well as Ps. 73, a. 

Jer. 50, 6 (?), and (against Noldeke) x Ki. 22, 49. Job 16, 16, also Jer. 48, 41. 

51, 56. Ezek. 26, a. Ps. 68, 14, as remains of the 3rd fem. plur. in H__. This 
was abandoned as being indistinguishable from the (later) form of the 3rd fem. sing., 
but tended to be retained in the perfect of verbs iY'i?, as iTH K*thtbk six times 
in the above examples. 

5. The afformatives (]p) f U are generally toneless, and the forms with ft 
these inflexions are consequently MiVtl (Jj6t?|j, 8 cc.); with the other afformatives 
they are MilrcC (§ 15. c). The place of the tone may, however, be shifted: 

(a) by the pause (§ 39, 4), whenever a vowel which has become vocal £*w& under 
the second stem-consonant is restored by the pause; as for (njXM 

for njjin), and &C g for (Wbo for ; {b) in certain cases after wdw 
consecutive of the Perfect (see ( 49. h). 

as 1st pers. sing. (comp. Stade, Gramm. p. 353); so in Jud. 5, 7, where 'TOg, 
on account of verse ia, must either have originally been intended as and sing, fem., 
or is due to an erroneous pronunciation of the form HDp as ROg instead of 
3rd sing. fem. r©jj (as LXX). 1 

1 That these examples can hardly be referred to a primitive Semitic ending tin 
in the 3rd plur. Perf., has been shown by Noldeke in the ZD MG., voL 38, p. 409 sqq.; 
comp, also ZD MG., vol. 33, p. 757 sq., where G. Hoffmann proves that the termina¬ 
tions in Nun of the 3rd plur. in Aramaic, formerly adduced by us, are secondary 
forms. [See also Driver, Heb. Tenses ’, p. 6 note.] 
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O 6. Contraction of a final T) with the H of the afformative occurs e. g. in 'PH 3 
Hag. a, 5, &c.; cf. Is. 14, 20, &c. in the Perf. Po'el and Dent. 4, 25 in the HipKtl 
of nntf; Is. 21, 2, &c. in the Hiph'tl of Contraction of a final 3 with the 

afformative occurs in \ 3 JH 3 Gen. 34,16; in Niph. Ezr. 9,7, comp. aChron. 14,10; 
in Hiph. 2 Chron. 29,19; with the afformative H 3 in the Imperfect Qal Ezek. 17, 23; 
Pi'el Ps. 71, 23, where with Baer njjfVI is to be read, according to others HIJITI 
(comp, in Pil. njjripjj) Ezek. 3a, 16), but certainly not with the Mantua 

ed., Opitius and Hahn; with H 3 in the Imperat . Hiph. Gen. 4, 23. Is. 32, 9. 

§ 45 . The Infinitive . 

a 1 . The Infinitive is represented in Hebrew by two forms, a shorter 
and a longer; both are, however, strictly speaking, independent nouns 
(verbal substantives). The shorter form, the Infinitive construct (in Qal 
sometimes incorrectly is used in very various ways, some¬ 
times in connexion with pronominal suffixes, or governing a substantive 
in the genitive, or with an accusative of the object (§ 115), sometimes 
in connexion with prepositions (^topb to kill , § 114 .f \ and sometimes 
in dependence upon substantives as genitive, or upon verbs as accu¬ 
sative of the object. On the other hand, the use of the longer form, 
the Infinitive absolute (in Qal sometimes also is restricted 
to those cases in which it emphasizes the abstract verbal idea, without 
regard to the subject or object of the action. It stands most frequently 
as an adverbial accusative along with a finite verb of the same stem 
(see further § 113. 2)*. 

b The flexibility and versatility of the Infin. constr. and the rigidity 
and inflexibility of the Infin. absol. are reflected in their vocalization. 
The latter has unchangeable vowels, while the 0 of the Infin. constr. 
may be lost. For according to § 93. /, goes back to the ground- 
form qu(l (gofl); hence e. g. with a suffix, qbtHi, my killing . 

C Other forms of the Infin. constr. Qal of the strong verb are— 

{a) e.g. 2 ?S 5 * to lie, Gen. 34, 7; to sink, Eccles. ia, 4; especially 
with verbs which have & in the second syllable of the Imperil: hence sometimes 
with those, whose second or third radical is a guttural (frequently besides the 
ordinary form). All the examples (except 23 $?, see above) occur in the closest 
connexion with the following word, or with suffixes (see § 61. c). In Ezek. 2i v 33 


1 Comp, the analogous forms of the noun, f 93. t. 

1 The terms absolute and construct are of course not to be understood as 
implying that the Infin. constr. btojp forms the construct state (see § 89) of the 
Infin. absol. (^DjJ ground-form qdtdl). In the Paradigms the Inf constr ., as the 
principal form, is placed before the other, under the name of Infinitive simply. 
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the Mason seems to treat rOtpS (verse so, in pause roots) as an Infinitive «• j 

probably rOB^ should be read. 

ntap and, attenuated from it, H^Dp and fltap (which are feminine d 

forms 1 of tap and tap, mostly from intransitive verbs, and sometimes found 
along with forms having no feminine ending in use), e.g. to be guilty, 

Lev. 5, 26, rOHK to love , to hate; fWn^b, often in Dent., to fear; 

to be old; HtOp to meet (in HtOpb § 19. k) ; to lie down, Lev. ao, 16; 

to anoint, Ex. 29, 29; iiyrn|> to wash, Ex. 30, 18, &c.; nHDO> (also 
a snbst. = uncleanness , like HXDD), to be unclean, Lev. 15, 32 ; i"Qlp to approach, 

Ex. 36, 2 and elsewhere; comp. Dent ii, 22. Is. 30, 19. Ezek. 21,16. Hag. 1,6; 
also nprn to be far off, Ezek. 8, 6; iltan to pity, Ezek. 16. 5; comp. Hos. 7, 4. 

On the other hand in H^tpn Gen. 19, 16, the original & has been modified to /; 
comp, nptn Is. 8, 11 and elsewhere. 

(c) In the Aramaic manner (tapt? bnt cf. also Arab, maqtal), there occur as C 
Infin. Qal: KHJD to cast out, Ezek. 36, 5; rtf^D to send, Est. 9, 19; NHptp to call 
and VDD to depart, Num. 10, 2 (Deut. 10, 11); flgD to take, 2 Chron. 19, 7 and 
elsewhere; to carry, Nnm. 4, 24 and elsewhere (comp, even Ezek. 

17, 9); also with a feminine ending nbjtO to go up, Ezr. 7, 9, &c.; comp, for these 
forms (almost all very late) Ryssel, De Elohistae Pentateuchici sermone, p. 50, 
and Strack in his Commentary on Num. 4, 24. 

2. A kind of Gerund is formed by the Infin. conslr. with the prepo- f 
sition b; as tapj> ad inlerficiendum, ad cadendum (see § 28. a). 

The blending of the b with the Infin. constr. into a single grammatical form g 
seems to be indicated by the firmly closed syllable, comp. Gen. 34, 7; 

Ps. 118, 13, with Daget lene in the D — lin-pol; hence, also liq-(ol, &c.; 
but ta ?3 bitfphol, Job 4,13; tal? 2 Sam. 3, 34. Exceptions Num. 4, 23. 

8, 24; ytofn Jer. 1, 10. 18, 7. 31, 28; Jer. 47, 4; ntatpb Jer. 

n, 19, &c., Ps. 37, 14; according to some also 3 hpb Num. 21, 4 and 
2 Chron. 28, 10 (Baer 8720 *)); on the contrary Gen. 35, 2 a ; lb ]3 Jer. 17, 2. 

For the meaningless Ezr. 10, 16 read 85 h*lJ>. 

§ 46 . The Imperative. 

1. The ground-forms of the Imperative, tap (properly <ftul, which a 
is for an original qutUt ), and tap (see below, letter c), the same in 
pronunciation as the forms of the Infin. constr. (§ 45), are also the 
basis for the formation of the Imperfect (§ 47)*. They represent 

1 According to the remark of Elias Levita in Qimhi’s Mikhlol, ed. Rittenb., 14 a, 
these feminine forms occur almost exclusively in connexion with the preposition j). 

* The Infin. absol., like the Greek Infin., is also sometimes used for the 
Imperative 113. bb). Comp, in general, Koch, Der semitische Inf. (Schaffhausen, 
! 874 ). 
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the second person, and have both fem. and plur. forms. The third 
person is supplied by the Imperfect in the Jussive (§ 109.3); and 
even the second person must always be expressed by the Jussive, 
if it be used with a negative, e.g. ne occidas (not 

The passives have no Imperative, but it occurs in the reflexives, 
as Niph'al and Hifhpa'el 1 . 

b 2. The Afformatives of the 2nd sing, fem, and the 2nd plur. masc . 
and ftm. are identical in every case with those of the Imperfect (§ 47.2). 
In the same way, the Imperative of the 2nd sing, masc,, in common 
with the Imperfect, admits of the lengthening by the n__ paragogicum 
(§ 48.1), as, on the other hand, there are certain shortened forms 
of this person analogous to the Jussive (§ 48. 5). 


c 


e 


f 


Rem. 1. Instead of the form i>bp (sometimes also plene, e.g.ltoff Eccles.12,13; 
before Maqqeph with Qames-hatuph), those verbs which have an a in the 

final syllable of the Imptrf. (i. e. especially verbs middle e) make their Imperative 
of the form e. g. dress! (Perf. and BqS) > 33 # lie derum! in pause 
33 # 1 Sam. 3, 5. 6. 9. 

2. The first syllable of the sing. fem. and plnr. masc. are usually to be 

pronounced with &w& medium (qlflt, qtflA, and so * 3 Dp?, &c. without Dagel lens, 
and even with Metheg , Ex. 12, 21; but compare *BDN Jer. 10, 17, and with 

the same phonetic combination *B#n Is. 47, 2; see analogous cases in § 93. m ); 
less frequently we find an 8 instead of the f, e. g. *p 5 >D rule, Jud. 9, 10; 
draw, Ex. 32, 20; ^1(1 Jer. 2, 12 (comp. *iin Is. 44, 27); on *DDg 1 Sam. 28, 8 
Q*rf; *p^¥ Jer. 22, 20 (comp. 1 Ki. 13, 7), see § 10.^. This 8 arises (see above, 
letter a) from a singular ground-form q&ttil, not from a retraction of the original & 
of the second syllable. We must abandon the view that the forms with l in the 
first syllable (cf. also *ltDl(t, * 131 ?, * 13 p) arise from a weakening of the 
characteristic vowel 8 , They, or at least some of them, must rather be regarded 
with Barth (ZDMG. 1889, p. 182) as analogous to the original f-imperfects. See 
further analogies in (( 47. i and 48. i; 61. b, 63. if. 

The paused form of the 2nd plur. masc. is Tlf| 1 KL 3, 26; from 
Xptyp, &c.; similarly the 2nd sing. fem. in pause is *lhjj Is. 23, 12; even without 
the pause * 3 ^tp Jud. 9, 10. 12, K*th.; *t?to|> 1 Sam. 28, 8, K*th. (comp, with this 
also nafap. See., § 48. ») ; from mb, 'mb Joel a, ai. 

3. In the 2nd plur. fem. occurs once, in Gen. 4, 23 (for 713 with loss 
of the ,1_ and insertion of a helping vowel, unless it is simply to be pointed 

Also instead of the abnormal fKlp Ex. 2, 20 (for i! 3 t<lp) we should 
perhaps read as in Ruth 1, (comp. T fK£D 1, 9 and i, 12). 


1 In Hoph'al an Imperative is found only twice (Exek. 32, 19. Jer. 49, 8), and 
closely approximating in meaning to the reflexive. 
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§ 47 . The Imperfect and its Inflexion. 

1. The persons of the Imperfect 5 , in contra-distinction to those a 
of the Perfect, are formed by placing abbreviated forms of the personal 
pronoun (preformatives) before the stem, or rather before the abstract 
form of the stem (^bp). As, however, the tone is retained on the 
characteristic vowel of the Stem-form, or even (as in the 2nd sing.fem. 
and the 3 rd and 2nd plur . masc.) passes over to the aflformatives, the 
preformatives of the Imperfect appear in a much more abbreviated 
form than the aflformatives of the Perfect, only one consonant ( % , ft, N, 3 ) 
remaining in each form. But as this preformative united to the stem- 
form was not always sufficient to express at the same time differences 
both of gender and number, the distinction had to be indicated, in 
several cases, by special afformatives . Comp, the Table, § 40. c. 

2. The derivation and meaning, both of the preformatives and the b 
aflformatives, can still, in most cases, be recognized. 

In the first pers. &I?k, plur. Stop?, K is probably connected with 
and 3 with tin? • here no indication of gender or number by 
a special ending was necessary. As regards the vocalization, the 

1 On the nse of the Semitic Perfect and Imperfect cf. f 106 sqq. and the 
literature cited in § 106. For our present purpose the following account will 
suffice:—The name Imperfect is here used in direct opposition to the Perfect, 
and is to be taken in a wider sense than in Latin and Greek grammar. The 
Hebrew (Semitic) Perf. denotes in general that which is concluded, completed, 
and past , that which has happened and has come into effect; but at the same 
time, also that which is represented as accomplished, even though it be continued 
into present time or even be actually still future. The Jmperf denotes, on the 
other hand, the beginning, the unfinished, and the continuing, that which is just 
happening, which is conceived as in process of coming to pass, and hence, also, 
that which is yet future; likewise also that which occurs repeatedly or in 
a continuous sequence in the past (Latin Imperf.). It follows from the above 
that the once common designation of the Imperf. as a Future emphasizes only 
one side of its meaning. In fact, the use of Indo-Germanic tense-names for the 
Semitic tenses, which was adopted by the Syrians under the influence of the Greek 
grammarians, and after their example by the Arabs, and finally by Jewish scholars, 
has involved many misconceptions. The Indo-Germanic scheme of three periods 
of time (past, present, and future) is entirely foreign to the Semitic tense-idea, 
which regards an occurrence only from the point of view of completed or incom¬ 
plete action.—In the formation of the two tenses the primary distinction is that 
in the Perfect the verbal stem precedes and the indication of the person is added 
afterwards for precision, while in the Imperf. the subject, from which the action 
proceeds or about which a condition is predicated, is expressed by a prefixed 
pronoun. 
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Arabic points to the ground-forms dqtul and naqtul: the i of the 
i st plur. is, therefore, as in the other preformatives, attenuated from a . 
The S°ghSl of the ist sing, is probably to be explained by the pre¬ 
ference of the N for this sound (comp. § 22. 0 , also § 51./) ; according 
to Qimhi, it arises from an endeavour to avoid the similarity of sound 
between (which is the Babylonian punctuation) and which, 
according to this view, was likewise pronounced iqtol \ 
c The preformative n of the second persons (^^, ground-form 
/aqtul, &c.) is, without doubt, connected with the n of nntt, DTig, & c ., 
and the afformative of the 2nd fem. sing. with the i of the 
original feminine form (see § 32. h). The afformative 4 of the 
and masc. plur. (in its more complete form, p, see Rem. 4) 

is the sign of the plural, as in the 3rd pers., and also in the Perfect 
(§ 44. /). In the Imperfect, however, it is restricted in both persons 
to the masculine *, while the afformative nj (also T f) of the 3rd and 
2nd plur. fem. is probably connected with njn eae and njriK vos (fem.). 
d The preformatives of the third persons (' in the masc. ^i£ s , 
ground-form yaqtul, plur. ground-form ydqtuld; n in the fem. 

7bpn, plur. njbfipn) have not yet met with any satisfactory explanation. 
With n might most obviously be compared the original feminine 


1 Compare $ 24. e. In favour of the above view of Qimhi may be urged the 
phonetic orthography (in Prov. 18, 24 2 Sam. 14, 19. Mic. 6, 10, 

for and 1 Chron. 2,13 for (as verse 12). Also ilSJKn Mic. 6, 11 
is probably for'ptn npDK Is. 10,12 for "JDTOK Is. 51,19 for 

and conversely (according to Wellhausen, Text der BB. Sam. p. 5) was 

written for "Dip Similarly, 1 Sam. 14, 49 is probably for or 
in 2 Sam. 23, 8 fOBO 255 ^ is, according to the LXX, an error for DCOB* ■= 

In Assyrian also the simple i corresponds to the Hebrew s as the preformative 
of the Impf. Qal. 

* This is also the proper gender of the plural syllable 4 , An. In Hebrew, 
certainly, it is used in the 3rd plur. Perfect for both genders, but in the kindred 
languages only for the masculine, e. g. in Syriac <ftdl&> q e tdldn, with the feminine 
form q e /dltn, in Western Aramaic <f{dlA , fem. q*tdla; in Arabic q&t&lti, fem. 
qdtdlnd, Ethiopic q&t&lA, q&tdld. 

5 The usual derivation of the * from the \ of the pronoun KV"I, comparing 
2£h for (§ 69), has little in its favour, and does not explain the Yodk preformed 
five of the plural. Rodiger conjectured that there formerly existed a corresponding 
pronoun of the 3rd pers. (ya?) t and compared the Amharic y?h (this) and ^<2 (who;, 
on the assumption that these are old Semitic forms. It is deserving of notice, 
moreover, that in Arabic and Western Aramaic Yodh also appears as the preforma¬ 
tive of the 3rd fem . plur. (see below, letter k ). 
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ending - of nouns, and of the 3rd fem. sing, perfect. For the 
afformatives * (P) and HJ, see letter c . 

3 . The characteristic vowel of the second syllable becomes Sfwd e 
before tone-bearing afformatives which begin with a vowel, but is 
retained (as being in the tone-syllable) before the toneless afformative 
nj. Thus: 'iibpn, tfop?, tfopri (but in pause &c.), njbbpn.. 

Rem. 1. The 5 of the second syllable (as in the inf. constr. and imper.), being f 
lengthened from an original H in the tone-syllable, is only tone-long (§ 9. r). 
Hence it follows that: (a) it is only incorrectly, although somewhat frequently, 
written plene; (b) before Maqqiph the short vowel reappears as Qames-hatuph, 
e. g. and he wrote there , Jos. 8, 32 (but compare also Ex. 21, 37. Jos. 

18, 20); (c) it becomes S e wd before the lone-bearing afformatives and 3 (see 
above, No. 3; but Jerome still heard e. g. iezbuleni = » cf. ZA W, iv. 83). 

Quite anomalous are the three examples which, instead of a shortening to S?w&, g 
exhibit a long A: Op 3133955 ^ Ex. 18, 26, immediately before the principal pause, 
but according to Qirahi (ed. Rittenb. p. i8 b ), and against our editions, with the 
tone on the ultima; likewise Hjp Ruth 2,8; D 13 D 5 PFI (in principal 

pause) Prov. 14, 3. In the first two cases perhaps 3131 and (for 3 t 3 Bfc^, 

See.) are intended, in virtue of a retrogressive effect of the pause, while in Prov. 14, 3 
DVltDBTl is to be read, with August Muller. 

The J of the second syllable is to be found almost exclusively with verbs middle h 
a, like tap. Intransitives middle a and e almost always keep & ( Pathah ) l , in the 
impf., e.g. yy) t to couch, 22 V y 22V) to lie down ( 10 ^, to learn is 

also originally intransitive = to accustom oneself); f ^3^ to become great (but 
comp, pt? and [DIP imperf. |bfc^ to dwell and to inhabit, ^33 imperf. 
to wither); also from verbs middle 0, as Jt 3 JJ to be small\ the imperf. has the form 

Sometimes both forms occur together; those with 5 having a transitive, and l 
those with & an intransitive meaning, e. g. he cuts off, 13 ^ he is cut off\ i. e. 
is short; V^p impf. 5, to overcome, Ex. 17, 13; impf. d, to be overcome , Job 14,10. 
More rarely both forms are used without any distinction, e.g. and 
he bites , ysrp and yBIV he is inclined (but only the latter with a transitive 
meaning = he bends, in Job 40,17). On the a of the impf. of verbs middle and 
third guttural, comp. § 64. b; $ 65. b. In some verbs first guttural (§ 63. n), 
V"y (§ 67./), '"D (§ 69.1), and (§ 68.1), and in JJn* for yinten from JJTID to give, 
instead of d or J a moveable Sere (originally l) is found in the second syllable. 

A trace of these i-imperfects 2 in the ordinary strong verb is probably to be found in 
3300*1 2 Ki. 7,8, since }DD otherwise only occurs in Qal. We call these three 
forms of the imperfect after their characteristic vowel impf. 0, impf. a, impf. e. 


1 This d is, however, by no means restricted to intransitives in the strong verb; 
apart from verbs third guttural (§ 65. b), it is to be found in and ]}")}, and in 
many verbs and *"0 (§§ 69-71). 

* Cf. Barth, * Das f-Imperfekt im Nordsemitischen,’ ZD MG. 1889, p. 177 sqq. 

K 
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k 3. For the 3rd sing. fem. (« tiq-tol ), Baer requires in 1 Sam. 25, ao fiftDTl 

(read with ed. Mant. &c. &3BFI). For the and sing. fem. ('[>tppri) the form ^bpFl 
is found in Is. 57, 8. Jer. 3, 5. Ezek. a a, 4. 33, 3a, in every case after the regular 

form; but cf. also Ezek. 36, 14. For the 3rd plur.fem . robtopfl we find in Jer. 

< T: 

49, 11, in pause *ntp3fi (for njnMp), and thrice (as if to distinguish it from the 
and pers.) the form with the preformative ' (as always in Western Aram., 

Arab., Eth., and Assyr.), in Gen. 30, 38. 1 Sam. 6, ia. Dan. 8, aa. On the other 
hand, HjSbpri appears in some cases to have been incorrectly used even for the 
fem. of the 3rd pers. or for the masc. of the and pers. sing, as Jud. 5, a6, 

where, however, perhaps nir6t?PI is to be read, and Obad. 13, for and sing, masc., 
according to Olshausen a corruption of T r&$?PI; comp. Prov. 1, ao. 8,3. In Ex. 
1,10 read UtOpfi; in Is. 37,11. 38, 3, as also in Job 17,16, it is equally possible 
to explain the form as a plural. This small number of examples hardly justifies 
our finding in the above-mentioned passages the remains of an emphatic form of 
the Impf., analogous to the Arab. Modus energicus I , with the termination dnnd. 

I For HJ we frequently find, especially in the Pentateuch and mostly after wdw 
consecutive (see $ 49. a), simply x J nd , e.g. Gen. 19, 33. 36. 37, 7. Ex. 1, 18.19. 
15, ao. Num. 35, a. Ezek. 3, ao. 16, 55 ; in Arab, always nd. According to Elias 
Levita, (a Sam. 13,18) is the only example of this kind in the strong verb. 

The form nj'natfn (so both Qimhi and ed. Mant.; but Baer njnatfH) for njnStfn 
they were high , Ezek. 16, 50, is irregular, with inserted after the manner of 
verbs and Y'V t § 67. d; § 73. i; according to Olshausen it is an error caused 
by the following form. 

m 4. Instead of the plural forms in * there are, especially in the older 
Books, over 300 forms 1 with the fuller ending p (with NUn paragogi- 
cum), always bearing the tone; compare § 29. m and § 44. 1 ; on its 
retention before suffixes § 60. e; also defectively E*- 2I > 

22, 8, &c. This usually expresses marked emphasis, and conse- 
quendy occurs most commonly at the end of sentences (in the 
principal pause), in which case also the (pausal) vowel of the second 
syllable is generally retained. Thus there arise full-sounding forms 
such as they collect ', Ps. 104, 28 ; pT}*£ they tremble. Ex. 15, 14; 

pyWJ lye shall hear , Deut. 1, 17; comp. Jos. 24, 15, with Segolta; 
Is. 17,12 twice, in verse 13 with Zaqeph qalon , 41,5 after wdw conscc. 
Without the pause, e.g. Ps. n, 2 P^TI!, comp. 4, 3. Gen. 
18, 28. 29. 30 sqq. 44, i. Jos. 4, 6 Is. 8, 12. 1 Sam. 9,13. 

Ruth 2, 9 (P"fri* and p3Wh); Jud. 11,18 after wdw consec. 

Some of these examples may be partly due to euphonic laws, e.g. certainly 
Ex. 17, 5. Num. 16, 39. 3a, ao. i Sam. 9, 13. 1 Ki. 9, 6, and often, to avoid 


1 [See details in Bottcher, § 930; and cf. Driver on 1 Sam. a, 15.] 
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a hiatus before K or y. It was, however, the pause especially which exerted an 
influence on the restoration of this older and fuller termination (cf. f 159. c, note), 
as is manifest from Is. a6,11: ^Tfl J see not; may they see 

and become ashamed. All this applies also to the corresponding forms in the 
Imperfect of the derived conjugations 1 . In Aramaic and Arabic this earlier p 
(old Arabic And) is the regular termination; but in some dialects of vulgar Arabic 
it has also become A. 

With an affixed K we find (in the imperf. Niph'al) Jer. 10, 5, evidently H 

an error for } caused by the preceding —In Is. 35,1, the ending 

P is changed into Q3 before the following D. 

5. Corresponding to the use of p for \ there occurs in the and sing, fern., 0 
although much less frequently, the fuller ending p (as in Aram, and Arab.; old 
Arab, (nd), always with the tone, for generally again in the principal pause, 
and almost in all cases with retention of the vowel of the penultima; thus 

Ruth 2, 8. a 1, cf. 3,4.18. 1 Sam. 1,14 (p*) 3 PI?to). Jer. 31, aa. Is. 45,10. 

6. On the reappearance in pause of the o which had become frwd in the forms p 
'btppn, &c., see above, letter e; similarly, the imperfects with d restore this vowel 

in pause and at the same time lengthen it (as a tone-vowel) to a , hence, e.g. 

3^3? • This influence of the pause extends even to the forms without 
afformatives, e.g. in pause Only the fuller forms in An and in have 

the tone always on the ultima, since the vowels A and / in a closed final syllable 
never allow of the retraction of the tone. 

§ 48 . Shortening and Lengthening of the Imperfect and Imperative. 

The Jussive and Cohortative. 

L Certain modifications which take place in the form of the a 
imperfect, and express invariably, or nearly so, a distinct shade of 
meaning, serve to some extent as a compensation for the want of special 
forms for the Tempera relativa and for certain moods of the verb. 

2 . Along with the usual form of the imperfect, there exists also b 
a lengthened form of it (the cohortative ), and a shortened form (the 
jussive) *. The former occurs (with few exceptions) only in the ist 
person, while the latter is mostly found in the 2nd and 3rd persons, and 
less frequently in the ist person. The laws of the tone, however, and 
of the formation of syllables in Hebrew, not infrequently precluded 
the indication of the jussive by an actual shortening of the form; 


1 It is to be observed that the Chronicles often omit the NAn> where it is found 
in the parallel passage in the Books of Kings ; comp. 1 Ki. 8, 38. 43 with 2 Chron. 
6, 39. 33 ; 1 Ki. 12, 24. 2 Ki. 11,5 with 2 Chron. 11,4. 23,4. 

1 The perfect has only one form, since it cannot be used, like the imperfect, 
to express mood-relations (see § 106./). 
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consequently it often—and, in the imperfect forms with afformatives, 
always—coincides with the ordinary imperfect (i indicative ) form. 

In classical Arabic the difference is almost always evident. That language 
distinguishes, besides the indicative y&qt&l&y ( a ) a subjunctive, yftqtulti; (b) 
a jussive, y&qt&l; (c) a double ‘energetic’ mood of the impf., y&qttil&nn& and 
y&qttildn, in pause ydqtUla, the last form thus corresponding to the Hebrew 
cohortative. 

c 8. The characteristic of the cohortative form consists in a long 
n_ affixed to the 1st pers. sing, or plur., e.g. nbopK from It 

occurs in almost all conjugations and classes of the strong and weak 
verb (except of course in the passives), and this final n_ has the tone 
wherever the afformatives 1 and would have it. As before these 
endings, so also before the cohortative, the moveable vowel of the 
last syllable of the verbal form becomes e.g. in Qal iT}WK 

I will observe , in Pi'el njjFM let us break asunder , Ps. 2, 3 ; on HDpE’K 
Is. 18, 4 Q*rf ( comp, also 27, 4. Ezr. 8, 25, &c.), see § 10. h; with 
the K'ihfbh of these passages, compare the analogous cases 
&c., § 47.^. On the other hand, an unchangeable vowel in the final 
syllable is retained as tone-vowel before the n_, as (e.g.) in Hiph. 
rn'StW! / will praise . Finally (as before C and f), the vow r el which 
became &wd is restored in pause as tone-vowel; thus for the cohorta¬ 
tive the pausal form is Ps. 59, 10; comp. Gen. 

18, 21. Is. 41, 26. 

d The change of n_ into the obtuse n_ seems to occur in 1 Sam. 28, 15, 
unless, with Nestle, we are to assume a blending of readings, and iTJpKl; 

and with the 3rd pers. Ps. 20,4, in a syllable sharpened by a following Dage J forte 

conjunct.; compare similar cases of the change of H into the obtuse n 

in % 80. d; perhaps, however, —with suffix—is rather intended. An T\ 

cohort, is also found with the 3rd pers. in Is. 5,19 (twice); Ezek. 23, 20, and 
again in verse 16 according to the Qfrt, but in both these cases without any 
influence on the meaning, os also Prov. 1, 20 and 8, 3; see above, § 47. k . 
Probably another instance occurs in Job 11, 17, although there might also, 

with Qimhi, be regarded as 2nd masc. The doubly irregular form nnttfipl 
Deut. 33,16 (for HtdaTl — is to be explained with Olshausen and Konig 

as a scribal error, due to a confusion with ntOSH in verse 14. For 
Job 22, 21 the noun TjnN&Tl thine increase , might be meant, but the Masora 
has evidently intended an imperfect with the ending a/, instead of H_, before the 


1 Probably this a is abridged from the syllable an t which in Arabic (see above, 
Kern, to letter b) is used for the formation of the ‘energetic’ mood, and in 
Hebrew (see the foot-note to § 58. 1) often stands before suffixes. 
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suffix; on the analogy of the 3rd sing. fem. perfect, see % 59. I, a; on 
1 Sam. 25, 34, see f 76. g. 

The cohortative expresses the direction of the will to an action and e 
thus denotes especially self-encouragement (in the ist plur. an 
exhortation to others at the same time), a resolution or a wish, as 
an optative, &c., see § 108. 

4 . The general characteristic of the jussive form of the imperfect f 
is rapidity of pronunciation, combined with a tendency to retract 1 
the tone from the final syllable, in order by that means to express 
the urgency of the command in the very first syllable. This 
tendency has, in certain forms, even caused a material shortening of 
the termination of the word, so that the expression of the command 
appears to be concentrated on a single syllable. In other cases, 
however, the jussive is simply marked by a shortening of the vowel of 
the second syllable, without its losing the tone, and very frequently 
(see above, letter 6 ) the nature of the form does not admit of any 
alteration. It is not impossible, however, that even in such cases the 
jussive in the living language was distinguished from the indicative by 
a change in the place of the tone. 

In the strong verb the jussive differs in form from the indicative g 
only in Hiph'il (juss. ind. ^B£!), and similarly in the weak verb, 
wherever the imperfect indicative has i in the second syllable, e. g. 
from 3 ?* impf. Hiph. TVS', juss. ; from TOD, IVDJ and also 
in Qal of the verbs and '"V, as nbj, ind. HUDJ; ind. ; in all 
conjugations of verbs n"5>, so that the rejection ( apocope ) of the ending 
n_ in Qal and Hiph. gives rise to monosyllabic forms, with or 
without a helping vowel under the second radical, e.g. Qal ind. 
juss. bfl; Hiph . ind. juss. ^; also in the Pi* el XP 9 from the 
indie. (called the apocopated imperfects). But even so almost all 2 
the plural forms of the jussive coincide with those of the indicative, 
except that the jussive excludes the lengthened ending p. Neither do 


1 According to Praetorius, however (ZAW. 1883, p. 24 sq.), those cases in 
which the penoltima of the jussive, or of the imperfect consecutive (see f 49. 2) 
bean the tone, are survivals of the oldest Hebrew tone-system; see notes on 
f 44. b, and S 75- hh. 

1 Only in 1st plur. do we find a few shortened forms, as 1 Sam. 14, 36, 

parallel with cohortatives; and Is. 41, 23 K*th. 
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the forms of the 2nd sing, fem., as WOR, &c., admit of 

any change in the jussive, nor any forms of the singular or plural 

< 

to which suffixes are attached, e.g. Won as ind. Jer. 38, 15, as 
jussive Jer. 41, 8. 

h The meaning of this form is similar to that of the cohortative, 
except that in the jussive the command or wish is limited almost 
exclusively to the 2nd or 3rd pers. On special uses of the jussive, 
e.g. in hypothetical sentences (even in the 1st pers.), see § 109. 2. 
i 5 . The imperative, in accordance with its other points of connexion 
with the imperfect in form and meaning, admits of a similar lengthening 
(by n_, Arab, imper . energicus , with the ending -anna or -an, in pause 
-a) and shortening. Thus in Qal of the strong verb, the lengthened 
form of "tow guard is HltpS? 1 Qfafrd* comp. ' 5 >tpp qit'li, § 46. d); 

najy Jer. 49,11; 330 , H 330 lie down ; ypf, nytptf hear , in lesser 
pause Dan. 9,19. Comp., however, also iTjap sell, Gen. 25, 31, 
notwithstanding the impf. Job 33, 5 (comp, Jer. 46, 3), 

but impf. TW 1 ; HDDK collecl, Num. n, 16 (for 'DK comp. § 63. / and 
the plural but 2nd masc. Ps. 141,3. Barth (see 

above, § 47. / note) finds in these forms a trace of old imperfects in 1, 
cf. § 63. n. On the other hand, Ps. 69, 9, but impf. 3 !i£. 
Without n, we have the form ^ go, Num. 23,13. Jud, 19, 13. The 
form ^bjj in pause becomes nbbjp, the form btjp becomes nb6p, e.g. 
rnun and ng - ] (in both cases with Tiphha) Is. 32, 11; ncnj Deut. 
33> 23. But also without the pause we find Is. 32, 11; roih? 

Jud. 9, 8 K*th. and HBVto Ps, 26, 2 K € ih., on which see § 46. e. 
k The shortened imperative is found only in verbs »Y'^, e.g. in Pi' el 
^3 from n^|. The shadfe of meaning conveyed by the imperatives 
with n__ is not always so perceptible as in the cohortative forms of the 
imperfect, but the longer form is frequently emphatic, e. g. Mp rise up, 
np*p up l give, njJjl give up l 

l Rem. The form HJR for H^l, accepted in Prov. 24,14 by the best authorities, 
is evidently due to the influence of the n ($d) which follows it in close connexion, 
and is therefore analogous to the cases discussed in % 22. c , and % 37. d, of an a 
passing into S*gh6l; for other examples of the kind, see above, letter d, % 73. d, 
and § 80. 1. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether Jud. 9, 29 (from 


1 On the reading rHDJP (i. e. Idrrfird, according to the Jewish grammarians), 
required by the Masora in Ps. 86, 2. 119, 167 (cf. also Is. 38,14, and 'yvCN? Ps. 
16,1), see $ 9. v; on Jud. 9, 8 K e th ., see § 46. e. 
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mi) is intended for mi, and not rather for the common form of the imperative 
Pi el 031 . In favour of the former explanation it may be urged that the impera¬ 
tive HNUf (from K3P) follows immediately after; in favour of the latter, that the 
ending IT— f with imperatives of verbs n"^, is not found elsewhere, and also that 
here no guttural follows (as in Prov. 24,14). 


§ 49 . The Perfect and Imperfect with Waw Consecutive . 

1. The use of the two tense-forms, as is shown more fully in the a 
Syntax (§§ 106, 107, comp, above, § 47, note on letter a), is by no 
means restricted to the expression of the past or future. One of the 
most striking peculiarities in the Hebrew consecution of tenses \ is the 
phenomenon that, in representing a series of past events, only the first 
verb stands in the perfect, and the narration is continued in the 
imperfect. Conversely, the representation of a series of future events 
begins with the imperfect, and is continued in the perfect. Thus in 
2 Ki. 20, 1, In those days was Hezekiah sick unto death (perf.), and 
Isaiah . . . came (imperf.) to him , and said (imperf.) to him , &c. On 
the other hand, Is. 7, 17, the Lord shall bring (imperf.) upon thee . . . 
days, &c.; 18, and it shall come to pass (perf. SVni) in that day . . . 

This progress in the sequence of time, is regularly indicated by b 
a pregnant and (called waw consecutive ) 1 , which in itself is really only 
a variety of the ordinary waw copulative , but which sometimes (in the 


1 The other Semitic languages do not exhibit this peculiarity, excepting the 
Phoenician, the most closely related to Hebrew, and of course the Moabitish 
dialect of the Mild inscription, which is practically identical with Old Hebrew. 

* This name best expresses the prevailing syntactical relation, for by waw 
consecutive an action is always represented as the direct, or at least temporal 
consequence of a preceding action. Moreover, it is clear from the above examples, 
that the waw consecutive can only be thus used in immediate conjunction with the 
verb. As soon as waw , owing to an insertion (e. g. a negative), is separated from 
the verb, the imperfect follows instead of the perfect consecutive , the perfect 
instead of the imperfect consecutive. The fact that whole Books (Lev., Num., 
Josh., Jud., Sam., 2 Kings, Ezek., Ruth, Esth., Neh., 2 Chron.) begin with the 
imperfect consecutive , and others (Exod., 1 Kings, Ezra) with waw copulative , 
is taken as a sign of their close connexion with the historical Books now or 
originally preceding them. Compare, on the other hand, the independent beginning 
of Job and Daniel. It is a merely superficial description to call the waw consecu¬ 
tive by the old-fashioned name waw conversive , on the ground that it always 
converts the respective tenses into their opposites, i.e., according to the old view, 
the future into the preterite, and vice versa. 
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imperf.) appears with a different vocalization. Further, the tenses 
connected by waw consecutive sometimes undergo a change in the 
tone and consequently are liable also to other variations. 
c 2. The waw consecutive of the imperfect is (a) pronounced with 
Pathah and a Dagel forte in the next letter, as ^Bp?! and he killed; 
before K of the 1st pers. sing . (according to § 22. 1) with Qames , 
as and I killed. Exceptions are, Ezek. 16,10 according 

to the Diqduqe ha-famim , § 71; also VinnbS! 2 Sam. 1, 10 according 
to Qimhi; but in Jud. 6, 9 tPTJNJ should be read according to Baer, 
and in both places in Jud. 20, 6. Dagel forte is always omitted 
in the preformative in accordance with § 20. m . 
d (Jj) When a shortening of the imperfect form is possible (comp. 
§ 48. g\ it takes effect, as a rule (but cf. § 51. n), after waw consec ., 
e.g. in Hiphil (§ 53. n). The tendency to retract the tone from 
the final syllable 1 is even stronger after waw consec . than in the 
jussive. The throwing back of the tone on to the penultima (condi¬ 
tional upon its being an open syllable with a long vowel, § 29. a ), 
further involves the greatest possible shortening of the vowel of the 
ultima, since the vowel then comes to stand in a toneless closed 
syllable, e.g. D*PJ, juss. DPJ, with waw consec. Di£! and he arose (§ 67. n 
and x , § 68. d , § 69. p , § 71, § 72. / and aa , § 73. e)\ 
e In the first pers. sing, alone the retraction of the tone and even the 
reducing of the long vowel in the final syllable (u to 0, (to e) are not 
usual 3 , and the apocope in verbs occurs more rarely; e.g. always 
(or a merely orthographic difference), and I arose , Hiph . 
: Hinw and I saw, more frequently than KltO, § 75. /. On the 
other hand, the form with final n_ is often used in the 1st pers. both 
sing, and plur., especially in the later Books, e.g. nnbtfKI and I sent, 
Gen. 32, 6. 41, n. 43, 21. Jud. 6, 9.10. 1 Sam. 2, 28. 28, 15. 2 Sam. 
22, 24. Ps. 3, 6. 7, 5. 90, 10. 119, 55. Job 1, 15 sqq. Ezra 7, 28. 
8, 25- 9» 3* Neh. 2, 13. 5, 7. 8. 13. 6, 11. 13, 7-11. 21 sqq., &c.— 


1 Compare, however, above, note on f 48 

* The plural forms in p also occur less frequently after waw consecutive; comp., 

however, pS'Tl Jud. 8, 1. 11,18. Am. 6, 3. Erek. 44, 8. Deut. 4,11. 5, 20. The 
and fem. sing, in p_never occurs after waw consecutive . 

* In the 1st plur. Neh. 4, 3 is the only instance in which the vowel 

remains unreduced (comp. i.e. 4,9 K*th.; (frt 3 P 31 ). On the 

treatment of the tone in the imperfect, imperative, and infinitive NipKal, see $ 51 .n. 
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Sometimes, as in Ps. 3,6, not without a certain emphasis of expression. 

In Is. 8, 2 nrjWI may have been originally intended; in Ps. 73, 16 
'ntO and in Job 30, 26 'W. 

This 0 is in meaning a strengthened waw copulative , and resembles in prommcia- f 
tion the form which is retained in Arabic as the ordinary copula (wd) 1 . The close 
connexion of this wd with the following consonant, caused the latter in Hebrew 
to take Dage§, especially as d could not have been retained in an open syllable. 
Comp. TO 3 , TOS^ TO^ (for TO^), where the prepositions 3 and 5 >, and the 
particle 3 , are closely connected with TO in the same way. 

The retraction of the tone also occurs in such combinations, as in TO^ (for P* 

«t TT v 6 

nop, § 102. /).—The coincidence of many consecutive forms with jussives of the same 
conjogation, must not mislead us into supposing an intimate relation between the 
moods. In the consecutive forms the shortening of the vowel (and the retraction 
of the tone) seems rather to be occasioned solely by the strengthening of the 
preformative syllable, while in the jussives the shortening (and retraction) belongs 
to the character of the form*. 

3 . The counterpart of waw consecutive of the imperfect, is waw conse- h 
cuiive of the perfect , by means of which perfects are placed as the 
sequels in the future to preceding actions or events regarded as 
incomplete at the time of speaking, and therefore in the imperfect, 
imperative, or even participle. This waw is in form an ordinary waw 
copulative , and therefore shares its various vocalization Q, ), as 2 Ki. 

7, 4, and 1); e.g. nvn, after an imperfect, &c., and so it happens—and 
it will happen . It has, however, the effect, in certain verbal forms, of 
shifting the tone from the penultima, generally on to the ultima, e.g. 

I went , consecutive form and I will go , Jud. 1, 3, where 

it is co-ordinated with another perfect consecutive , which again is the 
consecutive to an imperative; consecutive and it shall 

divide, Ex. 26, 33, but this removing of the tone from an / in the 
second syllable in HipKil , as well as in the perf Qal of verbs (see 
below, letter k ), is exceptional; comp. § 53. r. See further on this 
usage in § 112. 

As the first of the above examples shows, the Qames of the first syllable is i 
retained in the strong perf. consec. Qal, as formerly before the tone, so now in the 


1 In use the Hebrew waw does duty for the Arabic fd as well as wd, on which 
see further in the Syntax. 

3 The opinion of earlier grammarians (shared by De Lagarde in Uebersicht iiber 
die . . . Bildung der Nomina , p. 213), that arose by contraction from 

rnn (=rrri) it happened (/hat) he killed, is as untenable as the derivation 

from itop' nvn. 

. • t t ;* 
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secondary tone, and therefore necessarily takes Mctheg. On the other hand, the o 
of the second syllable in verbs middle 0 upon losing the tone becomes 5 t e.g. 

Ex. 18, 23. 

k The shifting forward of the tone after the wdw consecutive of the perfect , is 
however^not consistently carried out. It is omitted— (a) always in the 1st pers. pi., 
e.g. Gen. 34, 16; {b) generally (especially in Qaf) in verbs and n"^ f 

e.g. Ex. 17, 6. 26, 4. 6. 7. 10 sqq. Lev. 19, 14. 32. 25, 17. 36. 43. Is. 14,4. Jer. 
29, 14. Joel 4, ai. Ps. 19, 14, also regularly in Hiph'tl before the afformatives 

H_and } (cf. $ 53. r), and always in the 1st sing\ of verbs (but cf. 

Jer. 2, 2, &c.) *. 

I But before a following £ the ultima mostly bears the tone on phonetic grounds, 
e.g. riKZrt Gen. 6, 18. Ex. 3, 18. Zech. 6, 10 (by the side of ntCK) etc. 
(comp., however, ntOiJ), before , Gen. 17,19. Jer. 7, 27. Ezek. 36,29); HN lTSnl 
Jud. 6,16, cf. Lev. 24, 5 (but also JIN Lev. 25, 21). Likewise, before y, 

e.g. JTrfl 2 Sam. 15, 33 (comp., however, TltHpl, Ezek. 33, 21); on verbs 
y"y, see § 67. k and ee. 

(r) The tone always keeps its place when such a perfect stands in pause , e.g. 
riyjjfcn Deut. II, 16; rnctfl Is. 14, 4. Jud. 4, 8; sometimes even in the lesser 
pause, as Deut. 2, 28. Ezek. 3, 26. 1 Sam. 29, 8 (where see Driver), with Zaqepk 
qaton ; and frequently also immediately before a tone-syllable (according to § 29. e) 9 
as in FIS nrOGPM Deut. 17, 14, comp. 23, 13; Ezek. 14, 13. 17, 22. Amos 1, 4. 7. 

a t t : ” T s . < 

10.12—but also FQ ripK'H) Deut. 21,11. 23, 14. 24, 19. 


§ 50 . The Participle . 

a 1. Qal has both an active participle, called Pffil from its form (^), 
and a passive, Padl (^WB). 

Pa HI is generally regarded as a survival of a passive of Qal, which still exists 
throughout in Arabic, but has been lost in Hebrew (see, however, § 52. e) % just as in 
Aramaic the passives of PC el and Hiph % U are lost, except in the participles. But 
the form SyB is also used actively (see letter f ), and instances of the form quttdl 
are better regarded as remnants of the passive participle Qal (see § 52. s) } so that 
btyB must be considered as an original verbal noun; cf. Barth, Nomiftalbildung i 
p. 173 sqq. 

b 2. In the intransitive verbs mid . e and mid . o, the form of the 
participle active of Qal coincides in form (according to § 44. a y note 3) 
with the 3rd sing, of the perfect, e.g. sleeping , from ft?*; (only 
orthographically different from the perf. “tij) fearing; comp, the 
formation of the participle in NipKal , § 51.0. On the other hand, 
the participle of verbs mid . a takes the form (so even from the 


1 The irregularity in the tone of these perfects manifestly results from following 
conflicting theories, not that of Ben Aser alone. 
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transitive Nil? to hate, part. Wfe*). The 6 of these forms has arisen 
through an obscuring of the <f, and is therefore unchangeable, comp. 

§ 9. q . The form tai? (with a changeable Qames in both syllables), 
which would correspond to the forms J?* and "fr, is only in use as 
a noun, comp. § 84. a , 3. The formation of the participle in Pi'el\ 
HipHil , and Hilhpa'el follows a different method. 

3 . Participles form their feminine (nbtp*^ or anc * their plural c 

like other nouns (§ 80, § 84 .a, Nos. 13, 15, § 94). 

Rem. 1. From the above it follows, that the a of the form JtPJ is lengthened d 
from d, and consequently changeable (e. g. fem. ; and that the 6 of 

on the other hand is weakened from an unchangeable d. In Arabic the verbal 
adjective of the form q&tll corresponds to the form qatel, and the part, qdtil to 
qbtel. In both cases, therefore, the e of the second syllable is lengthened from f, 
and is consequently changeable (e. g. plur. constr. pi. H33). 

sptffl Ps. 16, 15, instead of the form qdtel , is an anomaly; it is possible, e 
however, that IpDiJH (incorrectly written fully) is intended (comp. 3 ' 3 D 2 Ki- 
8, 21), or even the imperfect Hiph'il of IJDV The form which in 

Is. 29,14. 38, 5. Eccles. 1,18 appears to be a partic. (for *|D*), is better explained 
in all these places as the 3rd sing, imperf. Hiph. (comp, for the construction 
Is. 28, 16); 1 Chron. 27, 30, being a proper name and a foreign word, need 

not be considered.—(constr. state of “QN), with d in the second syllable, 
occurs in Dent. 32, 28 (comp, moreover, $ 65. d ). On Is. 41, 7 (for 

see i 39./. 

2. A Pa dl is sometimes formed even from intransitive verbs , which properly do y 
not admit of a passive. It then denotes an inherent quality, e.g. desperate, 

Jer. 15,18, &c.; rWD 3 trustful\ Is. 26, 3. Ps. 112, 7; strong; HDt? drunken , 

Is. 51, 21; and even from a transitive verb, handlings Cant. 3, 8; 

mindful\ Ps. 103,14; comp. § 84.$, No. 9. 


B. Verba Derivativa, or Derived Conjugations. 

§ 51 . Niph'al 

1 . The characteristic of this conjugation consists essentially in a 
a prefix 2 to the stem. This probably from the first had two forms: 

(a) the prepositive na , as in the Hebrew perfect, although in the 
strong verb the & is always attenuated to i: tap? for the original 
na-qatal\ participle ta??> infinitive absolute sometimes St 5 P 3 ; (b) the 

1 Comp. A. Rieder, De linguae Hebr. verbis , quae vocantur derivata nifal et 
hit pad, Gumbinnen (Progr. des Gymn.), 1884, a list of all the strong Niph'al 
forms (81) and Hithpa'el forms (36) in the Old Testament. 

* See Philippi in ZD MG, 1886, p. 650, and Barth, ibid. 1894, p. 8 sq. 
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proclitic in, as in all the forms of the corresponding Arabic conjuga¬ 
tion vn. *inqatala; in Hebrew hin, as in the imperfect (for fhin- 
qafel with syncope of the n, and assimilation of the J), in the imperative 
and infinitive construct bgijn (for hinqdtel), and in the infinitive absolute 
The inflexion of NipKal is perfectly analogous to that of Qal. 

b The features of NipKal are accordingly in the perfect and participle the 
prefixed Ntin, in the imperative, infinitive, and imperfect, the Dagts in the first 
radical. These characteristics hold good also for the weak verb. In the case of 
an initial guttural, which, according to § 22. b } cannot take Dagelforte, the omission 
of the doubling invariably causes the lengthening of the preceding vowel 
(see $ 63. h\ 

c 2. As regards its meaning, NipKal bears some resemblance to the 
Greek middle voice, in being— (a) primarily reflexive of Qal, e.g. 
to thrust oneself ( against ), to take heed to oneself QvXaaatadai, 

inw to hide oneself ^$ 3 ? to redeem oneself; comp, also H 3 JJ 3 to answer 
for oneself Equally characteristic of NipKal is its frequent use to 
express emotions which react upon the mind; DTO to trouble one - 
self H 3 tO to sigh (to bemoan oneself comp. 6 bvp** 0 ai, lamentari', contris- 
tari) ; as well to express actions which the subject allows to happen 
to himself, or to have an effect upon himself (NipKal tolerativum ), e.g. 
ETH to search, to inquire, Niph. to allow oneself to be inquired of Is. 
65, 1. Ezek. 14, 3 and elsewhere; N 3 TD to find\ Niph. to allow oneself 
to be found , Is. 65, 1, Ac.; *V ?}3 to allow oneself to be admonished , or 
warned; so the Niph. of to warn, to correct, Jer. 6, 8. 31, 18, Ac. 

d (b) It expresses reciprocal or mutual action, e.g. to speak , Niph. 

to speak to one another; BBS? to judge, Niph. to go to law with one 
another; to counsel, Niph. to take counsel, comp, the middle and 
deponent verbs fiovXtvtaOcu (YVty, fiaxtabm (DD) 5 ?), altercari, luctari 
(HM to strive with one another) proeliari. 

e (c) It has also, like Hithpdel (§ 54 .f) and the Greek middle, the 
meaning of the active, with the addition of to oneself (sibi), for one¬ 
self e.g. to ask (something)/^ oneself (1 Sam. 20, 6, 28. Neh. 
1 3, 6), COmp. alrovfiai at roO to, MvaaaOai %irvra, to put on (oneself) 
a tunic . 

f (d) In consequence of a looseness of thought at an early period of 
the language, NipKal comes finally in many cases to represent the 
passive 1 of Qal, e.g. to bear, Niph. to be born; to bury, Niph. 

1 Comp. Halfmann, Beitrage zur Syntax der hebrdischen Spracfu, 1. St. # 
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to be buried . In cases also where Qal is intransitive in meaning, or is 
not'used, NipHal appears as the passive of Ptel and HipHil , e.g. “133 
to be in honour , Pi'el to honour , Niph. to be honoured (as well as Pu*al 
* 133 ); “ 1 PI 3 Pi*el to conceal , Hiph. to destroy , Niph. passive of either. 

In such cases NipHal may again coincide in meaning with Qal (nbn 
Qal and Niph. to be ill) and even take an accusative. 

Examples of denominatives are, "13J3 to be bom a male, Ex. 34, 19 (from 13 T ; g 
but perhaps “Djn should here be read); 33^3 cordatum fieri, Job n, 12 (from 
33 ) cor) ; doubtless also H 333 to obtain children , Gen. 16, 2. 30, 3. 

The older grammarians were decidedly wrong in representing NipHal simply as h 
the passive of Qal; for NipHal has, (as the frequent use of its imperat shows,) in 
no respect the character of the other passives, and in Arabic a special conjugation 
Qinqdtdld ) corresponds to it with a passive of its own. Moreover, not only do the 
forms mentioned in $ 52. e point to a differently formed passive of Qal, but even 
a passive of NipHal itself appears to occur in the form ^tf!l3 Is. 59, 3. Lam. 4, 14, 
although Konig prefers to regard it as a forma mixta, in the sense that the punc¬ 
tuators intended to indicate also the possibility of another reading, the 

imperf. Pual [cf. also Wright, Compar. Gramm., p. 224]. Although the use of 
Niph'al as a passive was introduced at an early period, and became tolerably 
common, it is nevertheless quite secondary to the reflexive use 1 . 

Rem. 1. The infin. absol. ^iOj ?3 is connected in form with the perfect, to which i 
it bears the same relation as to in Qal, the 6 in the second syllable being 
weakened from an original A . Examples are, *|b 33 Gen. 31, 30; Di"6? Jud. 

11, 25 ; 1 Sam. 20, 6. 28, all in connexion with the perfect. 

Examples of the form (in connexion with imperfects) are, jhjH Jer. 32, 4; k 

Lev. 7, 18; once 55 H 3 K Ezek. 14, 3, where, perhaps, the subsequent { 5 h 3 N 
has led to the corruption of fet for H.—Moreover, the form is not infrequently 

used also for the infin. absol.*, e.g. Ex. 22, 3. Num. 15, 31. Deut. 4, 26. 1 Ki. 

20, 39. On the other hand, for the wholly abnormal PpOHS Ps. 68, 3 (commonly 
explained as being intended to correspond in sound with the subsequent 5 pl 3 n, 
but probably a * forma mixta/ combining the readings P|n|H3 and ^33), PjninS 
should simply be read. 


Wittenb., 1888, 2. St. 1892 (Gymn.-Programm), statistics of the Niph'al (Pu'al, 
Hoph'al, and qatfll) forms at different periods of the language, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the meaning of Niph. and its relation to the passive; the selection of 
periods is, however, very questionable from the standpoint of literary criticism. 

1 In other languages, also, this transition from reflexive to passive may be 
observed. Thus in Sanskrit and Greek it is still easy to see how the middle 
precedes the passive form. 

9 But, like , only in connexion with imperfects. Barth is therefore right 

in describing (Nominalbildung, p. 74) both forms as later analogous formations 
(in addition to the original Semitic bit 3 j) 3 ) t intended to assimilate the infinitive to 
the imperfect which it strengthens. 
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/ Syncope of the n after prepositions is required by the Masora in tea? Prov. 
24,17 (for ' 3113 ), snna Ezek. 26,15 and *)t?ya Lam. a, 11; also in verbs Ex. 
IO, 3 (niayS) ; 34, 24 and Is. 1,12 (nfooj?); in verbs VT Job 33,30 pWS>). It is, 
however, extremely doubtful whether the in fin. Qal of the K e th(bh is not rather 
intended in all these examples; it certainly is so in Lam. 2,11, as appears from 
comparison with Ps. 61,3. 

in 2. Instead of the Sere in the ultima of the imperfect, the original Pat hah often 
occurs in pause, e.g. Gen. 21, 8; comp. Ex. 31,17. 2 Sam. 12,15 (with final 
&); 17, 23 (with p); Jon. i, 5 (with D); see $ 29. q. In the 2nd and 3rd plur. 
fern. Pathah predominates, e.g. njlDjri Is. 65,17; Sere occurs only in nj3^ri Ruth 
1,13, from py, and hence, with loss of the doubling, for nj5yn; comp, even 
HJCfctn Is. 60,14.—With N£h paragogicum (see $ 47. m) in the 2nd and 3rd plur. 
masc. are found, pDn^n, &c., in pause pTOgfrl, &c.; but Job 

19, 24 (comp* 24, 2 4 )paym.’ 

n 3. When the imperfect, the infinitive (in e), or the imperative is followed in 
close connexion by a monosyllable, or by a word with the tone on the first syllable, 
the tone is, as a rule (but cf. ^ en * 3 2 * a 5)> shifted back from the 

ultima to the penultima, while the ultima, which thus loses the tone, takes S*gh6l 
instead of Sere; e.g. ^$73* Ezek. 33,12; Gen. 25, 21; in the impera¬ 
tive, 13,9.—So always (since counts as one syllable) Gen. 24,6, &c., 

comp. 1 Sam. 19, 2; and even with Pathah in the ultima, flN DT^FI Job 18,4 
(but comp. D'riSt “inipl 2 Sam. 21,14). Although in isolated cases (e.g. Gen. 
32, 25. Ezra 8,23) the tone is not thrown back, in spite bt a tone-syllable following, 
the retraction has become general in certain forms, even when the next word 
begins with a toneless syllable; especially after 1 coHseC ., e.g. Gen. 7, 25; 

U < V T •* 

Num. 21,1 and elsewhere frequently, 25, 3; and always so in the 

imperative Ex. 23, 21. Job 36, 21, and (before Metbeg of the counter-tone) 

Deut 24, 8. 2 Ki. 6, 9. On the avoidance of pausal - forms in the imperative 
(Zech. 2,11), and imperfect (Prov. 24, 4, &c.), see § 29. 0 , and note; on the other 
hand, always &c. 

O In the imperative , W 3 pD, with the rejection of the initial 71 , occurs in Ps. 43, 9 
(Joel 4, 11 in pause ; comp, flip Jer. 50, 5) for WljpH; but in all these 

examples either the reading or the explanation is doubtful. With n__ paragogi¬ 
cum, ^ swear unto me, Gen. 21, 23, &c. 

P 4. For the 1st sing, of the imperfect, the form is as frequent as 

e. g. Bn/HR I shall be inquired of, Ezek. 14,3; I will swear, Gen. 21,24 ; 

cf. 16,2. Num. 23,15. Ezek. 20, 36, and so always in the cohortative, e. g. TOpJK 
/ will avenge me, Is. 1, 44; comp. 1 Sam. 12, 7. Ezek. 26, 2, and see § 69. /. The 
Babylonian punctuation only admits l under the preformative of the 1st person. 

§ 52 . Pi*el and Ptial. 

a 1 . Ths characteristic of this conjugation consists in the doubling of 
the middle radical. From the simple stem qa(al (comp. $ 43. b) the 
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form (comp, the Arabic conj. 11. qail ala) would naturally follow as 
the perfect of the active (PCel). The Pa/hah of the first syllable is, 
however, with one exception (see letter m), always attenuated to i in 
the perfect . In the second syllable, d has been retained in the 
majority of cases, so that the conjugation should more correctly be 
called PC at; but very frequently 1 this d also is attenuated to 7 , which 
is then regularly lengthened to e, under the influence of the tone. 
Comp, in Aram. ^$ 2 ; but in Biblical Aramaic almost always ^t? 2 . 

On the three cases in which a before a final "i or D has passed into 
S*ghdl, see below, letter I. —Hence, for the 3rd sing . masc. perfect, 
there arise forms like 1 ^, K^i?; * 1 ^ 3 ,1??, &c.—Before afforma- 
tives beginning with a consonant, however, d is always retained, thus 
nSlSp, &c. In the infinitives (absol. obscured from 

qattdl; constr, ^ 92 ), imperfect and participle (i>tDpD) the original 

a of the first syllable reappears throughout. The vocal &wd of the 
preformatives is weakened from a short vowel; comp, the Arabic 
imperfect yuqdtttl, participle muqdtlil. 

The passive ( Ptial) is distinguished by the obscure vowel u, or very b 
rarely d, in the first syllable, and a (in pause a) always in the second. 

In Arabic, also, the passives are formed throughout with u in the first 
syllable. The inflexion of both these conjugations is otherwise 
analogous to that of QaL 


Rem. 1. The preformative D, which in the remaining conjugations also is the C 
prefix of the participle, is probably connected with the interrogative or indefinite 
(comp. § 37) prononn '£ quis ? quicunque (fem. HO); comp. § 85, No. 48. 

a. The Dages forte, which according to the above is characteristic of the whole d 
of Pi el and Ptial, is often omitted (independently of verbs middle guttural , 

§ 64. d) when the middle radical has JPwd under it (comp. § 20. m), e.g. nnte 
for nnk> Ezek. 17,7; 2 Chron. 15,15 (but in the imperative always 

I Sam. 28, 7, &c.) f and so always in praise! The vocal character of the 
&wd under the litera dagessanda is sometimes in such cases (according to § 10. h) 
expressly emphasized by its taking the form of a Hateph, as in nHj^ Gen. 2, 23, 
with _ owing to the influence of the preceding u, comp. for ^pB, &c.; 
Gen. 9, 14. Jud. 16, 16. In the imperfect and participle the under the 

preformatives ( Hateph - Pat hah under fc< in the 1st sing, imperfect) serves at the 
same time as a characteristic of both conjugations. 


1 In all verbs which end in Nun, and in almost all which end in Lamed (Olsh. 
p. 538). Barth is probably right in supposing (ZDMG. 1894, p. 1 sqq.) that the 
vowels of the strengthened perfects have been influenced by the imperfect. 
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£ 3. According to the valuable suggestion of Bottcber (Ausfiihrliches Lekrbueh , 

§4904 sqq. and § loss 1 ), many supposed perfects of Pual are in reality passives of 
Qal. He reckons as such all those perfects , of which the Pi el (which ought 
to express the corresponding active) is either not found at all, or only (as in the 
case of with a different meaning, and which form their imperfect from 
another conjugation, generally Niph'al. Such perfects are the qnttal form of the 
stems {imperfect Is. 1,20), B>Bn, tpB, “1^, “OP, npi>, “ 1317 , bit?, 

IJDBL Barth (see below) adds to the list the apparent Pu alperfects of 

tn, rot, ma, nw, nty, nw, nm, and of verbs with middle -i 

(hence with d of the first syllable lengthened to o), 31H, iTlft, JDT, p"lt, 

fpl?; also the infinitives absolute fa’HI Is. 59, 13. In these cases 
there was no need to assume any error on the part of the punctuators; the sharpening 
of the second radical may have taken place in order to retain the characteristic & 
of the first syllable (comp. Arab. qdttld as passive of qdtdld), and the a of the 
second syllable would be in accordance with the vocalization of all the other 
passives (see § 39./). Comp. § 52. s and § 53. u. 

f a- The fundamental idea of /W/, to which all the various shades 
of meaning in this conjugation may be referred, is, to busy oneself 
eagerly with the action indicated by the stem. This intensifying of 
the idea of the stem, which is outwardly expressed by the sharpening 
of the first syllable, appears in individual cases as—(a) a strengthen¬ 
ing and repetition of the action (comp, the intensive and iterative 
nouns with the middle radical doubled, § 84. £) 2 , e.g. pn* to laugh , 
Pi*el to jest\ to make sport (to laugh repeatedly); to ask , Pi el 
to beg; hence when an action has reference to many, e.g. "QiJ to 
bury (a person) Gen. 23, 4, Pi'el to bury (many) 1 Ki. 11, 15, and often 
so in Syr. and Arab. Other modifications of the intensive or iterative 
meaning are, e.g. nnB to open , Pi'el to loose; "ID? to count , Pi el to 
recount: [cf. 3??, 3tfn, 7&1, KB1, ban, feW; 3HKD, njTlD]. 


1 As Mayer Lambert observes, the same view was already expressed by Ibn 
(ian&h (see above, § 3. d) in the Kitdb el-luma', p. 161. Cf. especially Barth, 
‘Das passive Qal und seine Participien,’ in the Festschrift zumJubildum Hilde - 
skeimer (Berlin, 1890), p. 145 sqq. 

* Analogous examples, in which the doubling of a letter has likewise an 
intensive force, are such German words as, reichen, recken (Eng. to reach , to rack) ; 
streichen (sfringo ), strecken; comp, strich ( a stroke ), strecke {a stretch) ; wacker 
from wachen; others in which it has the causative sense, are stechen , stec ken; 
wachen , weeken ; rtWaj to bring to an end (comp, the stem riXoj to end , in riXos, 
rtKioj ); yew 6m to beget , from the stem yirat to come into being (comp, yivoi). The 
above examples also show that in German when the ch is doubled, in consequence 
of the preceding diphthong becoming a short vowel, it takes the form of kk (ri); 
similarly in Hebrew, according to § 13. 3, an aspirated EfgadVphath letter, when 
doubled, necessarily becomes a tenuis. 
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The eager pursuit of an action may also consist in urging and g 
causing others to do the same. Hence PC el has also— (b) a causative 
sense (like HipKfl ), e. g. ^9^ to learn , Pi'el to teach . It may often be 
turned by such phrases as to permit to, to declare or hold as ( the declara¬ 
tive Pi el), to help to, e. g, njn to cause to live , P 3 ? to declare innocent, 
to help in child-bearing . 

(r) Denominatives (see § 38. b) are frequently formed in this conju- h 
gation, and generally express a being occupied with the object 
expressed by the noun, either to form or to make use of it, e.g. I?j? 
to make a nest, to nest (from IP), to threw dust, to dust (from 
\IV to gather the clouds together (from f$£), to divide in three parts, 
or to do a thing for the third time (from wbw ); probably also "©I 
to speak , from "O'* a word. Or again, the denominative may express 
taking away, injuring, &c., the object denoted by the noun {privative 
PC el, comp, our to skin, to behead, to bone), e.g. from to 
root out, to extirpate, 33J prop, to injure the tail (3JT), hence to rout 
the rear of an army, to set upon it; to ravish the heart ; I?^ to 

remove the ashes (f&H), Ktan to free from sin (KlpO), to break any 
ones bones (D2f}J; comp., in the same sense, DTj from D13); $HJD to lop 
the boughs, Is. 10, 33 (from TJJD a bough). Some words are clearly 
denominatives, although the noun from which they are derived is no 
longer found, e.g. ^$9 to stone, to pelt with stones (also used in this 
sense in Qal), and to remove stones (from a field), to clear away stones; 
comp, our to stone, used also in the sense of taking out the stones 
from fruit. 

The meaning of the passive (Pu'al) follows naturally from the 
above, e.g. Pg?, Pi f el to seek, Pu'al to be sought. 

In PC el the literal, concrete meaning of the verb has sometimes been retained, % 
when Qal has acquired a figurative sense, the former being regarded as the 
stronger and more striking, e.g. i"6a, Pi'el to uncover, Qal to reveal, also to 
emigrate, i. e. to make the land bare. 

Also with an intransitive sense Pi el occurs as an intensive form, but only in k 
poetic language, e. g. Hr PI in Pi'el to be broken in pieces, Jer. 51, 56; “iriB 
to tremble, Is. 51, 13. Prov. a8, 14; nPIB to be open, Is. 48, 8. 6o, n ; np to be 
drunken, Is. 34,5. 7; [BJJ1D to be few, Eccl. 1 a, 3.} 

Rem. 1. The (more frequent) form of the perfect with Pathah in the second / 
syllable appears especially before Maqqeph (Eccles. 9, 15. xa, 9) and in the 
middle of sentences in continuous discourse, but at the end of the sentence (in 
pause) the form with Sere is more common. Comp. Is. 49, ai with 75 
Jos. 4,14. Esth. 3,1; Ezek. 33, 5 with Eccles. 9, 15; ytfjj a Ki. 8,16 

L 
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with J*ifp Ps. 139,4. The 3rd sing. fern, in pause is always of the form 
except iTC 3 j? Mic. 1, 7; the 3rd plnr. always as ; the and and 1st sing, and 
1st plur. of course as Plbtpj?, (but always 'Fn 3 , l), ubtsp. In 

the 3rd sing, perf, to speak , "IB 3 to pardon, and D 33 to wash clothes (also 
D 33 Gen. 49,11) take S*gh 6 l, but become in pause "EH, D 33 (2 Sam. 19, 25); 
the pausal form of HB3 never occurs. 

fn Pat hah in the first syllable (as in Aramaic and Arabic) occurs only once, Gen. 

41, 51, *3#3 he made me forget , to emphasize more clearly the play on the name 

ft 2. In the imperfect, infinitive, and imperative Pi el (as also in Hithpdcl) the 
Sere in the final syllable, when followed by Maqqeph , is usually shortened into 
S e gh 6 l, e. g. he seeks for himself Is. 40, 20; sanctify unto me, 

Ex. 13, 2. Pausalforms with S e gh 6 l instead of Sere, as t|rTV Deut. 32, n, DrPX 
Hos. 2,6 (comp. Ex. 32, 6 in the infinitive, and Gen. 21, 9 in the participle), owe 
their origin to some particular school of Masoretes, and are wrongly accepted by 
Baer; cf. the analogous cases in § 75. n and hh. If the final syllable of the 
imperfect Pi el has Pathah (before a guttural or 1), it remains in pause; comp. 
§ 29. s and § 65. e. In the 1st sing, imperfect the £-sound occurs in two words 
for HcUeph-Pathah, under the preformative K; JTJJX Lev. 36, 33. Ezek. 5, 12. 
12, 14 and DTJJDKI Zech. 7,14 (in accordance with § 23. h ).—Before the full plural 
ending p (see § 47. m) the Sere is retained in pause, e. g. pl 3 *in Ps. 58, 2 (but 
Gen. 33, 30 p^ 3 *Vl), comp. 2 Ki. 6, 19. Deut 12, 3; so before Silluq Ps. 58, 3. 
Job 21,11 and even before Zaqeph qaton Deut 7, 5. Instead of forms 

like njbtSgn are also found, e. g. Is. 3, 16. 13,18, in both cases before a sibilant 
and in pause. Also 3 ^B Ps. 55 ,10 occurs as the 2nd sing, imperative (probably 
an intentional imitation of the sound of the preceding y^ 3 ) and (for qarrabh ) 

Ezek. 37, 17. 

O 3. The infinite absolute of Pi el has sometimes the special form b't&j? given 
in the paradigm, e.g. "lb* castigando , Ps. 118, 18; comp. Ex. 21, 19. 1 Ki. 19, 10 
(from a verb K^b); Ps. 40, 2 (from a verb n ,/ b); but much more frequently the 
form of the infinitive construct (bt 9 £) is used instead. The latter has also, in 
exceptional cases, the form bt$g (with d attenuated to i as in the perfect), e. g. 
in 1 Chron. 8, 8 probably also HtDg Jer. 44, 21; and for the sake of 

assonance even for infinitive absolute in 2 Sam. 12, 14 (Pl 3 f $0 On the other 

hand, ob# Deut. 32, 35 and Jer. 5, 13 are better regarded as substantives, 
while T 2 H Ex. 6, 28. Num. 3, 1. Deut. 4,15 (in each case after D^ 3 ), Hos. 1, a 
(after n^nfl), in all of which places it is considered by Konig (after Qimhi) to be 
infinitive construct , is really perfect of PC el. 

P The infinitive construct Pi el, with the fern, ending, occurs in iTJD' Lev. 26, 18; 
rnej Ps. 147, 1; with n Of the fern., Is. 6, 13; before a suffix IJflpTO 

Ezek. 16, 52. On the verbal nouns after the form of the Aram, infi Pail (nbtdg), 
see $ 84 b, No. 22. 

(J 4. In Pu'al 8 is sometimes found instead of it in the initial syllable, e. g. 

dyed red, Ex. 25, 5 &c. Nah. a, 4, comp. 3, 7 HTjt?; Ezek. 16, 4. Ps. 72, 20. 
80, 11. According to Baer’s reading also in Vlinn Ps. 62, 4, and so also Ben 
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A$er, but Ben Naphtali ttTCTlJI. It is merely an orthographic licence when 
& is written folly, e. g. *1^ Jud. 18, 29. 

5. As infinitive absolute of Pual we find 3^3 Gen. 40,15.—No instance of the r 
inf . constr. occurs in the strong verb in Ptial. 

6. A few examples occur of the participle Pual without the preformative (tp), S 
e.g. *> 3 K Ex. 3, a; -&V (for t^D) Jod. i 3l 8; a Ki. a, 10. These par¬ 
ticiples are distinguished from the perfect (as in Niph'al) by the a of the final 
syllable. For other examples, see Is. 30, 24. Eccles. 9,12 (where D'tPjW, accord- 
ing to § 20. n, stands for = 'jj'tp); but, according to the Masora, not Ezek. 

26, 17, since Jl^nn as Mil*SI can only be the perfect. The rejection of the tp 
might be favoured by an initial tD, as in Is. 18, 2. 7 (but also TJ^Dtp); Prov. 

25, 19; so also in the participle Pi*cl Ex. 7, 27 &c. &c. (always after Dt< f 
but cf. also Jer. 13,10) and Zeph. x, 14 (and Is. 8, 1. 3?). Notice, 

however, Barth’s suggestion ( Nominalbildung , p. 273) that, as the active of forms 
like only occurs in Qal, they are perfect participles of former passives of Qal 
(see letter e), as Jer. 13,10, and perfect participles of Pi‘el, as in Jer. 23,32.—On 
lEHO Ezek. 45, 2, see § 65. d. 

§ 63 . HipHil and Hoph'al. 

1. The characteristic of the active ( HipKil) is a prefixed n, in the a 
perfect H (with the a attenuated to f, as in PFel), which forms 
a closed syllable with the first consonant of the stem. The second 
syllable of the perfect had also originally an a (comp, the Arabic 
conj. iv. aqtdld, and in Hebrew the return of the Pa/hah in the 2nd 
and 1 st pers. &c.); after the attenuation of this d to I, it ought 

by rule to have been lengthened to e in the tone-syllable, as in 
Aramaic beside tapj in Biblical Aramaic. Instead of this, 

however, it is always replaced in the strong verb by f 1 , , but 

sometimes written defectively —; cf. § 9. g. 

Similarly in the infinitive construct and in the imperfect 

and participle and which are syncopated from and 

^tppntD; § 23. k. The corresponding Arabic forms ( juqfil and muqtil) 
point to an original l in the second syllable of these forms. In 
Hebrew the regular lengthening of this l to e appears in the strong 
verb, at least in the jussive and in the imperfect consecutive (see 
letter n), as also in the imperative of the 2nd sing. masc. (letter m); 


1 This t may have been transferred originally from the imperfects of verbs Y / V J 
as a convenient means of distinction between the indicative and jussive, to the 
imperfect of the strong verb and afterwards to the whole of Hiph*tl; so Stade, 
Philippi, Praetorius, ZAW . 1883, p. 52 sq. 

L 2 
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on njbcjpn, njbcpri comp. §26.^. On the return of the original 
d in the second syllable under the influence of a guttural, cf. § 65. f 

b In the passive ( HopKal) the preformative is pronounced with an 
obscure vowel, whilst the second syllable has a (in pause a), as its 
characteristic, thus:— Perf. tapn or Imperf (syncopated 

from ^DjpiT) or Pari. i^pD 0 r (from ^pnD); but the 

infinitive absolute has the form . On the origin of the pre- 
formative n, comp. § 55. i. 

Thus the characteristics of both conjugations are the H preformative in the 
perfect, imperative and infinitive ; in the imperfect and participle HipKil, Pathah 
under the preformatives, in the HopKal ti or u. 

c 2. The signification of HipKil is primarily, and even more 
frequently than in Pi*el (§52. g), causative of Qal, e.g. to go forth, 
Hiph. to bring forth , to lead forth , to draw forth; to be holy , 
Hiph. to sanctify . Under the causative is also included (as in Pi*el) 
the declarative sense, e.g. P'^n to pronounce just; to make one 

an evil doer (meaning to pronounce guilty); comp, tfpy, in HipKil , 
Job 9, 20, to represent as perverse . If Qal has already a transitive 
meaning, HipKil then takes two accusatives (see §117. cc). In 
some verbs, Pi el and HipKil occur side by side in the same sense, 
e.g. periit, Pi'el and HiphTl, perdidit; as a rule, however, only 

one of these two conjugations is in use, or else they differ from one 
another in meaning, e. g. gravem esse, Pi'el to honour , Hiph'tl to 
bring to honour , also to make heavy . Verbs which are intransitive in Qal 
simply become transitive in HipKil , e.g. HDJ to bow oneself Hiph. to 
bow , to bend . 

d Among the ideas expressed by the causative and transitive are included, 
moreover, according to the Hebrew point of view (and that of the Semitic languages 
generally, especially Arabic), a series 6f actions and ideas, which we have to 
express by periphrasis, in order to understand their being represented by the 
Hiph'il-form. To these inwardly transitive or intensive Hiph'ils belong: 
(a) Hiph ‘11 stems which express the obtaining or receiving of a concrete or 
abstract quality. (In the following examples the Qal stems are given, for the sake 
of brevity, with the addition of the meaning which—often together with other 
meanings—belongs to the HipKil.) Thus "IHT } yD', to be bright , to 
shine (to give forth lustre); opposed to 7 J 5 ?n to become dark; "123 , pin 

to be strong (to develop strength), 5 )Dy to be weak ; Tpfct to be long (to acquire 
length); H 23 to be high ; Din to be in tumult , piTT to cry out , yn , }32 to make 
a noise, to exult; to sprout (to put forth shoots), comp. fTlD to bloom, 
Spy, to overflow; fchn, rpD , to be silent (silentium faceie, 
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Pliny); pHD to be sweet; rbt to have success; to be low; DTK to become red, 
to become white. 

{b) Stems which express in Hiph'tl the entering into a certain condition and, e 
further, the being in the same : JDK to become firm , to trust in; B*R3 to become 
stinking; "HT to become boiling , to boil over; r6n to become ill', D^n to become 
healthy; IDn to come to want; JT1PI to become hot; 5?3' to become dry, to 
become ashamed; 1JV to attain superiority; [3D to become familiar; 1^ pp 
to become awake; HC?p to become hard; y}1 } Dpt? to become quiet (to keep quiet); 
DDB> to be astonished. The Hiph'tl forms of some verbs of motion constitute 
a variety of this class: BOD to draw near, 31p to come near ; pm to withdraw far 
off (all these three are besides used as causatives) ; Dip to come before . 

(c) Stems which express action in some particular direction : KDtl to err; p^n f 
to flatter (to act smoothly); 3D' to act well, to do good; i>3D‘ to act foolishly, 
i>3 to act wisely; my to act craftily; to act submissively; yiTl ) yBH 
to act wickedly, godlessly ; nnB*, 3 ]fT) to act corruptly, shamefully; to act 
peacefully, to be at peace, to be submissive . 

Further, there are in Hiph'tl a considerable number of denominatives which g 
express, the bringing out, the producing of a thing, and so are properly re¬ 
garded as causatives 1 , e. g. "IJfK to set over the treasury, Neh. 13, 13 (unless 
is to be read, as in Neh. 7, 2); 133 to bring forth a firstborn; DBO 
to cause to rain; JHT to produce seed; JD' ( Hiph'tl J'D'n) to go to the right, 
cf. to go to the left; DID to get or to have hoofs ; [Ip to get or to have • 

horns ; ^3B> to produce abortion; D^B* to become snow-white; JDB> to grow fat, to 
become fat; BHB> to put forth roots, &c.; so also according to the ordinary 
acceptation ^ITDJKn Is. 19, 6, they have become stinking, from l"ID|K stinking 
or stench , with retention of the K prosthetic, § 19. m (but see below, letter p). 

Of a different kind are the denominatives from: JtK (scarcely to prick up the ears, 
but) to act with the ears, to hear; comp. to move the tongue, to slander, and 
the German augeln (to make eyes), fiisseln, ndseln, schwdnzeln; 13B* to sell 
com ; D3B> to set out early (to load the back [of the camel, &c.] ?); opposed to 

3 . The meaning of HopKal is (a) primarily that of a passive of h 
Hiph'tl, e.g. proiecit, i&n or proiectus esl; ( 6 ) sometimes 
HopKal also takes the place of a passive of Qal, as D 2 J to avenge, 
Hoph. to be avenged (but see below, letter u). 

Rem. 1. The t of the 3rd sing. masc. perf. Hiph'tl remains, without exception, t 
in the 3rd fem. (in the tone-syllable). That it was, however, only lengthened 
from a short vowel, and consequently is changeable, is proved by the forms of 

1 The same ideas are also paraphrased by the verb nfe^ {to make), e. g. to make 
fat , for, to produce fat upon his body, Job 15, 27; to make fruit, to make 
branches , for, to put forth, to yield, Job 14,9. Hos. 8, 7, comp, the Lat. corpus, 
robur, sobolem, divitias facere, and the Ital .far corpo,far forze,far frutto . 
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the imperative and imperfect where e (or, under the influence of gutturals, 8 ) 
takes its place. In an open syllable the £ is retained almost throughout; only 
in very isolated instances has it been weakened to &w& (see letters n and o). 

k 2, The infinitive absolute commonly has Sere without Yodh, e. g. EHpH Jud. 17,3; 

less frequently it takes e.g. TDETI Am. 9,8; comp. Deut. 15, 14. Is. 59, 4. 
Jer. 3, 15. 23, 32. 44, 25. Job 34, 35. Eccles. 10, 10. With K instead of H 
(probably a mere scribal error, not an Aramaism) we find D'35?K Jer. 25, 3. 
Rare exceptions, where the form with Sere stands for the infinitive construct , are, 
e.g. Deut. 32, 8. Jer. 44, 19. 25. Prov. 25, 2. Job 13, 3(?); on the other hand, 
for Deut. 26, 12 (which looks like an infinitive Hiphll with syncope of the H, 
for "WJjnb) the right reading is simply since elsewhere the Pi*el alone 

occurs with the meaning to tithe ; for "tby3 Neh. 10, 39 perhaps the inf. Qal 
was intended, as in 1 Sam. 8, 15. 17 (*to take the tithe). At the same 
time it is doubtful whether the present punctuation does not arise from a com¬ 
bination of two different readings, the Qal and the Pi'el. 

I Instead of the ordinary form of the infinitive construct b'tppn the form b'tppH 
sometimes occurs, e.g. Tt?#n to destroy , Deut. 7, 24. 28,48; comp. Lev. 14.46. 
Jos. 11, 14. Jer. 50, 34. 51, 33 and nfrpn for Lev. 14, 43 from Hyp; 

scarcely, however, Lev. 7, 35. 2 Sam. 22,1 (Ps. 18,1). 1 Ki. 11,16 (after IJ), and 
in the passages so explained by Konig (p. 276) where appears after 

prepositions *; [cfi Driver on Deut. 3,3. 4,15. 7, 24. 28, 55.] 

With d in the second syllable there occurs D3"13|n Ezek. 21, 29 (comp, the 
substantival infin. "IVSH 1 Sam. 15, 23).—In the Aram, manner is found 

in Ezek. 24, 26 (as a construct form) for the infinitive Hiph*tl (comp, the 
infinitive Hithpa'el, Dan. 11, 23). On the syncope of the H after prefixes, see 
letter q, 

Ttt 3. In the imperative the i is retained throughout in the open syllable, according 
to letter i, and consequently also before suffixes (see § 61. 2), and H— paragogic y 
e.g. nyCPpn attend to (but in Ps. 118, 25 with the tone at the end, nfT^yn). On 
the other hand, in the 2nd sing. masc. the original f (comp. Arabic dqtfl) is 
lengthened to e } e. g. fDE>ri make fat , and becomes SPghbl before Maqqeph , e. g. 
fcO"}3Dn Job 22, 21.—The form for bt?pH appears anomalously a few 

times: Ps. 94,1. Is. 43, 8. Jer. 17,18 (comp. § 69. v and § 72.^); elsewhere the 
Masora has preferred the punctuation ^tDpH, e.g. 2 Ki. 8, 6; comp. Ps. 142, 5.— 
In Lam. 5, 1 Htp'SH is required by the Qfrt for . 

ft 4. In the imperfect Hiph'tl the shorter form with Sere prevails for the jussive 
in the 3rd masc, and fcm, and 2nd masc, sing. y e. g. make not great , 

Obad. 12; rP.32 let Him cut off! Ps. 12,4; even incorrectly T3P1 Ex. 19,3, and 
TIP Eccles. 10, 20; comp, also Ex. 22, 4, where the jussive form is to be 

explained according to § 109. h , and "QtO Job 39, 26 before the principal pause. 
Similarly, after 1 consec., e.g. {nan and He divided\ Gen. 1, 4. On the other 
hand, £ is almost always retained in the 1st sing., e.g. Am. 2, 9; comp. 


1 As to the doubtfulness, on general grounds, of this form of the Inf. Hiph., 
see Robertson Smith in the Journ. of Philol, xvi. p. 72 sq. 
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$ 49. e and § 74. /, but also § 72. aa; in 1st plur. only in Neh. 4, 3; in the 3rd 
sing. Ps. 105, 28. With & in the principal pause Vlfrn Ruth 2,14, and in the 
lesser pause, Gen. 49,4; before a sibilant (see § 29. q) Jud. 6, 19; in the 
lesser pause Lam. 3, 5. Before Maqqeph the Sere becomes SPghdl, e. g. 
ferPJD, 1 ! J nd - x 9» 4* In the plnral, on the other hand, and before suffixes, 

{ remains in the forms , also in the jussive and after ^ consecutive, 

e. g. Jud. 18, 22. The only exceptions, where the t appears weakened, 

in the Aramaic manner, to &w&, are J^* 9> 2 » 1 Sam. 14, 22. 31, 2. 

1 Chron. xo, 2; tUJP Jer. 11,15; rntfitj Neh. 13,13, if it is Hiph'd of but 
probably is to be read, as in 7, 2; perhaps also FlSHTl Job 19, 3 (according 

to others, imperfect Qal). The same weakening occurs also in the imperfect in 
3rd and 2nd masc. sing, before suffixes, 1 Sam. 17, 25. 1 Ki. 20, 33. Ps. 65, xo, 
and in Job 9, 20, unless the form be PC el = , since the Hiph'd is not 

found elsewhere. It is hardly likely that in these isolated examples we have 
a trace of the ground-form, yaqtll. More probably they are due partly to 
a misunderstanding of the defective writing, which is found, by a purely ortho¬ 
graphical licence, in numerous other cases (even in 3rd sing. Is. 44, 28), 

and partly are intended, as format mixtae , to combine the forms of Qal and Hiph'd. 
Instead of the firmly closed syllable, the Masora requires in Gen. 1, 11 
with Metheg. 

5. In the participle^ WtfD Ps. 135, 7 appears to be traceable to the ground- O 
form, maqtU; yet the Sere may also possibly be explained by the retraction 

of the tone. The Masora appears to require the weakening of the vowel into 
&wd (see above, letter ri) in D'pSjTO Zach. 3, 7 (probably, however, DWnD 
should be read), also in J er « 2 9 > D'lpPP 2 Chron. 28, 23 (but as D 

precedes, and accordingly dittography may well have taken place, the participle 
Qal is probably to be read in both places; the reading of the text is perhaps 
again intended to combine Qal and Hiph'd , see above, letter n), and in the 

Qfri DEVITO 1 Chron. 15, 24 &c. (where the K 9 thibh DHifrnD is better). The 
* 8 8 < , . 8 * • • 
fern, is ordinarily pointed as ]TJ3]P Num. 5, 15, nSt^D Lev. 14, 21; in pause 

n^SC’D Prov. 19,14. 

6. In the perfect there occur occasionally such forms as i Sam. 25, 7! P 

comp. Gen. 41, 28. 2 Ki. 17,11. Jer. 29,1. Mi. 6, 3. Job 16, 7; with the original 

A in the first syllable WtOrtt Nah. 3, 5.—In 1 / have stained , Is. 63, 3, 

8 stands at the beginning instead of fl, cf. above, letter k, on On the 

other hand, ¥TO]Kjl1 Is. 19, 6 (see above, letter g) is to be regarded, with 
Olshausen and others, simply as a scribal error for '3 . 


1 Most probably, however, '1)6x2 {perfect Piet) is to be read, and the K is only 
an indication of the change of the perfect into the imperfect , as also previously, 
by the punctuation, DDTlfcO and H (instead of '“1XJ and T*l) are made future 
instead of past. Jewish exegesis applied these Edom-oracles to the Roman 
(L e. Christian) empire. So G. Moore in Theologischc Literaturzeitung , 1887, 
col. 292. 
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q 7. In the imperfect and participle the characteristic H is regularly syncopated 
after the preformatives, thus b'DpD; but it is retained in the infinitive 

after prepositions, e. g. j>. Exceptions in the imperfect arc, e. g. 

He will save for JfHpfy 1 Sam. 17, 47. Ps, 116, 6 (in pause ); JTTirP He will praise 
for rni' Neh. n, 17. Ps. 38, 7. 45,18 (comp, the proper name Jer. 37, 3, 

for which 38,1 ^ 3 V, and niy^pntp Ezek. 46, aa). For examples of this kind from 
verbs '"D, see § 69. v and § 70; from P"y 1 Ki. 18, 37. Jer. 9, 4. Job 13, 9 
(^nnn); in the infinitive (where, however, as in Niph'al , § 51./, the infinitive 
Qal is generally to be read) Is. 29, 15 for "Vnonb; Num. 5, 22; 

a Sam. 19,19; pW? Jer. 37, ia ; Eccl. 5, 5; fabj* (doubly anoma¬ 
lous for psi^nb) Dan. 11 , 35; Ps. 26 , 7; 2 HK!? 1 Sam. a, 33; “TD 0 

Is. 23, II; Am. 8, 4; 1^3 for Ps. 73, 20; X'lb Jer. 39, 7 (2 Chron. 

31,10); nino^ Prov. 31,3; nhtpi* is. 3,8. Ps. 78,17; onira^ Ex. 13, ai; 
rffa? (see, however, § ao. h) Is. 33, 1; D 3 nx"l^ Deut. 1, 33: comp, further, 
from verbs Num. 5, aa. Jer. 37, ao; on Dent. 36, ia and Neh. 10, 39, see 
above, letter k. 

r 8. With regard to the tone it is to be observed that the afformatives \ and H— in 
Hiph'll have not the tone, even in the perfect with wow consecutive (except 
in Ex. 36, 33 before H, Lev. 15, 29 before K, to avoid a hiatus); but the plural 

ending [3 (see § 47. m) here, as elsewhere, always has the tone, e. g. }6")p0 

Deut. 1, 17. 

S 9. The passive (Hoph'al) has 8 or it in the first syllable (^DpH), in the strong 

verb less frequently in the perfect and infinitive, but generally, through the 

influence of the initial Q, in the participle; e.g. Ez. 32, 32 (beside 

rose'll 32, 19); Tie'll impf. 7]^, part. 7 |^D a Sam.’ 20, 3 i (beside JO^il 
Is. 14, 19); Rnbpn Ez. 16,4; in the partic. Hoph. without syncope of the fl: 
n^yVpntp Ez. 46, 2a; on the other hand, verbs always have it (in a sharpened 
syllable): *1311 f (comp. § 9. n ). 

t 10. The infinitive absolute has in Hoph'al (as in Hiph'fl) Sere in the last 
syllable, e.g. ^riHH and n^tpn Ez. 16,4; *1211 Jos. 9, 24. An infinitive construct 
does not occur in the strong verb. , 

11. With regard to the imperative Hoph'al\ see above, § 46. a, note 1. 

U 12. According to Bottcher ( Ausfuhrliches Lehrbuch , § 906) and Barth (see 
above, § 52, letter e) a number of supposed imperfects Hoph'al are, in fact, 
imperfects of the passive of Qal. As in the case of the perfects supposed by 
Bottcher to be passive of Qal (see above, § 52. e) the question is again of verbs 
of which neither the corresponding causative (i. e. here the Hiph'll), nor the 
other tense of the same conjugation (i.e. here the perfect Hoph'al) is found; 
so with (for Dpy, comp. yuqtdlH as imperfect Qal in Arabic) and |JR' 
from DgJ and fro ; from ngb (comp. § 66. g ); TKV Num. aa, 6 from "HK; 
JIT from fjn • *T$V Hos. 10,14 (cf. Is. 33, 1) from YT 5 P; Barth adds the verbs 
J"D; tfrin Ezek. 19, 12 from CTli • fJT Lev. 11, 35 from pfii; the verbs y"y: 
3 piT Job 19, 23 from ppn • &c. from HH 3 ; the verb T"y : PTV from PVT ; 

the verbs {'TO' TB* ne£ from and n'tS'. On fer from bb \ 

; ' • • I • • — T * 
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see § 69. r; on &c., $ 73./. In point of fact it would be very strange, 

especially in thfe case of }FP and that of these frequently used verbs, amongst 
all the forms of Hiphtl and Hoph'al, only the imperfect Hoph'al should have been 
preserved. 

§ 54 . Hithpdel. 

L The Hithpdel is connected with Pi el, being formed by prefixing a 
to the PC el- stem (gaffel, qaffal) the syllable nn (Western Aramaic AK, 
but in Biblical Aramaic fin; Syr. el 1 ). Like the preformative 3 (?n) 
of NtpKal , fin has also a reflexive force. 

2. The D of the prefix in this conjugation, as also in Hoihpdal b 
(see letter h). Hithpdel, Hithpdlel and Hithpalpel (§ 55), under certain 
circumstances, suffers the following changes: 

(a) When the stem begins with one of the harder sibilants D, V, or P, 
the Tl and the sibilant change places (comp, on this Metathesis, §19. n), 
and at the same time the n after a V becomes the emphatic tt: thus 
isrifn to take heed to oneself, for TBtfnn; 5 > 3 FIOn to become burdensome , 
for 7?Dfin; pnDtfn to justify oneself from P*l£. The only exception 
is in Jer. 49, 3, with V, to avoid the cacophony which would result 
from the succession of three /-sounds. 

(b) When the stem begins with a d- or /-sound (*?, D, n), the n of c 

the preformative is assimilated to it (§ 19. d), e.g. speaking, 
conversing; to be crushed , nntSH to purify oneself WDtsn to defile 

oneself DBfin to act uprightly . (An exception occurs in Jud. 19, 22.) 
The assimilation of the n occurs also with 3 and 3 , e.g. R??n to 
prophesy , as well as R??nn (comp. Num. 24, 7. Ezek. 5, 13. Dan. 

11, 14); Uteri Num. 21, 27 (comp. Is. 54, 14. Ps. 59, 5); HDSTI 
Prov. 26, 26; with t? Eccles. 7, 16; with 1 Is. 33, 10. 

Rem. Metathesis would likewise be expected, as in the cases under letter a, d 
when H and T come together, as well as a change of ft to * 7 . Instead of this, 
in the only instance of the kind (OJil Is. 1,16) the H is assimilated to the T, 

—unless indeed imperative Niph'al of "pi, is intended. 

3. As in form, so also in meaning, Hithpdel is primarily (a) reflexive e 
of Pi el, e.g. "HWrin to gird oneself B^Hin / 0 sanctify oneself Although 
in these examples the intensive meaning is not distinctly marked, 

it is so in other cases, e.g. DSJfin to shew oneself revengeful (Niph. 
simply to take revenge), and in the numerous instances where the 


1 So also in Hebrew "UnnK 2 Chron. 20, 35 ; comp. Ps. 76, 6. 
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Hithpdel expresses to make oneself that which is predicated by the 
stem, to conduct oneself as such, to show oneself to imagine oneself to 
affect to be of a certain character. E.g. to make oneself great, 

to act proudly; D?nnn to show oneself wise, crafty; n^nnn to pretend 
to he ill; to make i.e. to feign oneself rich; Num. 16, 13, 

to make oneself a prince; 1 Sam. 18, 10, to act in an excited 

manner like a prophet, to rave . The meaning of Hithpdel sometimes 
coincides with that of Qal, both forms being in use together, e.g. 

to mourn , in Qal only in poetic style, in Hithpdel in prose. On 
the accusative after Hithpa'el (regarded as a transitive verb), 
see § 117. w. 

f (h) It expresses reciprocal action, like Niph'al, §51 . d, e.g. ntonn 
to look upon one another , Gen. 42, 1; comp. Ps. 41, 8;—but (c) it 
more often indicates an action less directly affecting the subject, and 
describes it as performed with regard to or for oneself, in one's own 
especial interest (comp. NipKal, § 51. e). Hithpa'el in such cases 
readily takes an accusative, e.g. pwin Ex. 32, 3, to tear off from 
oneself; B#BTin exuit sihi ( vestem ), HPIBTin solvit sibi (vincula); TDVH 
Jos. 9, 12, to take (something) as one's provision; without an accusative, 
Tj jTinn to walk about for oneself (ambulare); sibi intercedere (see 

Delitzsch on Is. 1, 15); ngnnn to draw a line for oneself, Job 13, 27; 
on Is. 14, 2, see § 57 note. 

g (d) Only seldom is it passive, e.g. n|Fl$n to be forgotten, Eccles. 8,10, 
where the reflexive sense (to bring oneself into oblivion) has altogether 
disappeared. Comp. Niph'al, §51 .f 

h The passive form Hothfa'cd is found only in the few following examples: 
KQtdH to be defiled, Deut. 34, 4; infinitive D 33 H to be washed. Lev. 13, 55. 56; 
njBnn (for , the nj being treated as if it were the afformative of the fem . 

plur.) it is made fat, Is. 34, 6. On VTpBJin, see letter /. 

i Denominatives with a reflexive meaning are irTHH to embrace Judaism, from 
TW (HWP) Judah; to provision oneself for a journey, from HTX 

provision for a journey (see $ 7a. m ). 

k Rem. 1. As in Pi el, so in Hithpa'el, the perfect very frequently (in stems ending 
in 3 , p, D, D) has retained the original Pathali in the final syllable (while in the 
ordinary form it is attenuated, as in Piel, to l and then lengthened to e), e. g. 

Deut. 4, a 1 and elsewhere, comp, a Chron. 13, 7. 15, 8; with 1 consecutive 
Is. 8, a 1; so also in the imperfect and imperative, e.g. DSniTTl Eccles. 7, 16; 
comp. Deut. 9, 8. 18. 1 Sam. 3, 10. a Sam. 10, ia. 1 Ki. n, 9. Is. 55, a. 58,14. 
64,11. Ps. 55, a; pjnnn 1 KL ao, a a. Ps. 37, 4. Esth. 5, 10.—In Lev. 11,44. 
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20, 7 and Ezek. 38, 23 t for & occurs before £? (comp. $44 . d), and in the last 
passage before b. In the perfect, imperfect (with the exception of Eccles. 7, 16), 
and imperative of Hithpa'el (as well as of Hithpffel, Hithpa'lel, HithpalpeL $ 55) 
the original & always returns in pause as Qames, e. g. llKHn Ps. 93,1; 

Ezek. 7, 27; Job 18, 8; 38, 30; Jos. 3, 5; comp. Job 

33, 5 and § 74. b. The a also appears before the fuller ending p in the plural of 
the imperfect (comp. § 47. m) as in Ps. 12, 9. Job 9, 6. 16, 10.—Like the PC el 
njbtSgn (§ 52. n), forms occur in Hithpa'el like njD^nrUFI Zech. 6, 7; comp. 
Am. 8, 13, and so in Hithpo'el, Jer. 49, 3. Am. 9,13; with e only in Lam. 4, 1.— 

In the Aramaic manner an infinitive Hithpa'el nniinnn occurs in Dan. 11, 23 
(cf. the Hiph'tl inf. in Ezek. 24, 26). 

2. As instances of the reflexive (connected with PCet) a few re- / 

flexive forms of the verb (to examine) are also probably to be reckoned. 
Instead of a Pathah in a sharpened syllable after the first radical, these 
take Qames in an open syllable, e. g. Vlpjgnn Judges 20, 15. 17, imperfect 
20,15. at, 9. The corresponding passive form Vlpfifin also occurs four 
times, Num. 1, 47. 2, 33. 26, 62. 1 Ki. 20, 27. According to others, these forms 
are rather reflexives of Qal, in the sense of to present oneself for mustering, 
to he mustered, like the Aramaic 1 1 thpe'el (Western Aramaic Syr. bvpm) 

and the Ethiopic taqafla, Arab. * iqtatala, the last with the t always placed'after 
the first radical (comp, above, letter b ); but they are more correctly explained, 
with Konig, as Hithpa'el forms, the doubling of the p being abnormally omitted.— 
Such a reflexive of Qal, also with the n transposed, occurs in DITTI^n (on the 
analogy of Old Test. Hebrew to be pronounced DnJFlbn) in the inscription of 
the Moabite king Meta', with the meaning of the Old Test. Niph'al Dni>3 
to fight, to wage war: see the Inscription, lines 11, 15, 19, and 32; in the first 
two places in the imperfect with wdw consecutive DnfiittO; in line 19 in the 
infinitive with suffix, 'll nbnftbrQ in his fighting against me . 

§ 55* Less Common Conjugations . 

Of the less common conjugations (§ 39. g) some may be classed a 
with Pi'el, others with Hiph'tl . To the former belong those which 
arise from the lengthening of the vowel or the repetition of one 
or even two radicals, in fact, from an internal modification or 
development of the stem; to the latter belong those which are formed 
by prefixing a consonant, like the n of Hiph'tl. Amongst the conjuga¬ 
tions analogous to Pi'el are included the passive forms distinguished 
by their vowels, as well as the reflexives with the prefix ipn, on the 
analogy of Hithpa'el. 

The following conjugations are related to Pi'el, as regards their b 
inflexion and partly in their meaning: 

1. Pffel passive Pfral ^Dip, reflexive Hitkpfel ^Dipfin, corresponding 

to the Arabic conj. in. qdtdld, pass. qtUlld, and conj. VI. reflexive tdqdtild; 
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imperfect J>t 3 ^p' > participle , imperfect passive &c. Hence it appears 

that in Hebrew the 6 of the first syllable is in all the forms obscured from d % 
while the passive form is distinguished simply by the a-sound in the second 
syllable. In the strong verb these conjugations are rather rare. Examples: 
participle 'DBlPD mine adversary , who would contend with me , Job 9, 15; 

(denominative from the tongue) slandering (as if intent on injuring 
with the tongue) Ps. 101, 5 K*th. The Qjr 2 requires, without apparent reason, 
(mVtftnf) ; VDlf they have poured out , Ps. 77, 18 (if not rather Pu'al) ; 
Tnyii 1 I have appointed , 1 Sam. 21, 3 (unless 'r^nin should be read); nj?D^ 
Hos. 13, 3 ; fcni? to take root , passive denominative from Cnfcj root (on 

the other hand, fchtP is to root out) ; from a verb Is. io, 13; Hithpdcl 

Jer. 25, 16. 46, 8; Is. 52, 5 ( participle for 
C Pd el proper (as distinguished from the corresponding conjugations of verbs y"y 

§ 67. / and V'y § 7a. m , which take the place of the ordinary causative Piel) 
expresses an aim or endeavour to perform the action, especially with hostile 
intent, and is hence called, by Ewald, the stem expressing the aim (Ziel-stamm), 
endeavour (Suche-stamm) or attack (Angriffs-stamm); comp, the examples given 
above from Job 9, 15. Ps. 101, 5, and 1 Sam. 18, 9 Q*r£, (probably for 
comp* § 5a. s; § 55./: seeking to cast an evil eye). 

With is connected the formation of quadriliterals by the insertion of 
a consonant between the first and second radicals (§ 30. 3, § 56). 
d a. Pa'lel, generally with the d attenuated to Pi lei (Pilal), and 

; the e in the final syllable also arises from i t and this again from d; pas¬ 
sive Pu'lal , reflexive Hithpa'lel bbtppfin, like the Arabic conjugations IX. 
* iqtdlld and xi. 'iqt&lld, the former used of permanent, the latter of accidental 
or changing conditions, e.g. of colours; comp. to be at rest , [JJP to be green , 

passive to be withered\ all of them found only in the perfect and with 

no corresponding Qal form. (For the barbarous form Ps. 88, 17 read 

WltMT; for Ezek. a8, 23, which has manifestly arisen only from confusion 
with the following ^n, read These forms are more common in verbs Y / V i 

where they take the place of Pi el and Hithpa'el (§ 7a. m). Comp, also § *j$.kk. 
e 3. P*'a?al: with repetition of the last two radicals, used of movements 

repeated in quick succession; e. g. "innriD to go about quickly , to palpitate (of 
the heart) Ps. 38, n, from nriD to go about; passive "IDlOn to be in a ferment , 
to be heated, to be red , Job 16, 16. Lam. 1, 20. a, n. Probably this is also 
the explanation of (denom. from fllifivn a trumpet , but only in the 

participle , 1 Chron. 15, 24 &c. K e th.) for ’^nxn, by absorption of the first "I, 
lengthening of d in the open syllable, and subsequent obscuring of a to 6 . On 
the other hand, for the meaningless ton toHtJ Hos. 4, 18 (which could only be 
referred to this conjugation if it stood for torOHN) read toilK, and for the equally 
meaningless 1 TSPEF Ps. 45, 3 read JTDJ. In both these cases a scribal error 
( dittography) has been perpetuated by the punctuation which did not venture 
to alter the K e th(bh. On the employment of P*aial in the formation of nouns, 
comp. § 84 £, viii. Closely related to this form is— 
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4. Pilpil (pass. P 61 pal), with a doubling of the two essential radicals in stems f 
V"V, V'y, and ’•"y, e.g. to roll from ^3 = ^ 9 ; ^si)3 from ^3, passive 

reflexive ^3b3nn to roll oneself down ; comp, also KttKtp (so Baer after 
Qimhi; others KpKD) Is. 14, 23, and with & in both syllables owing to the 
influence of 1 “tglp from Up Num. 24, 17 (comp, however, in the parallel 
passage, Jer. 48, 45 and Is. 22, 5, in the participle. Probably to this form 

also belongs the emended reading of Job 39, 30, instead of the impossible 

ayfjJP; also the participle Hos. 7, 5 for '260 (comp. § 52. s), and 

nNDND Is. 27, 8, if that form is to be referred to an infinitive NDND; perhaps 
also Klft? Ezek. 39, 2 for This form also commonly expresses rapidly 

repeated movement, which all languages incline to indicate by a repetition of 

the sound 1 , e.g. 9 |YB 3 f to chirp; comp, in the Lexicon the nouns derived from 
■Hi, spy, and !£*.' 

As Hithpalpel we find PP$ 5 riB^ Nah. j, 5; WrWJ-n Esth. 4, 4; -ID 1 DTW g 
Dan. 8, 7. 11, 11. Of the same form is HTHK Is, 38, 15, if contracted from 
or nmnN (from the root H or H), and also 3 ntpnpnn tarry ye. 

Is. 29,9, nont)M (in pause) Gen. 19, 16 &c., if it is to be derived from rintD.^ 

Only examples more or less doubtful can be adduced of— h 

5. Tiph'el (properly Taph'el 9 ): with H prefixed, comp. to teach 

to walk , to lead (denominative from a foot ?) Hos. 11,3; from a stem n"b, 
the imperfect iTTTin* to contend with , jer. 12, 5; participle , 22, 15 (from rOH 
to be hot, eager). Similarly in Aramaic, DjPri to interpret , whence also in Hebrew 
the passive participle DpHD Ezr. 4, 7. 

6 . Saph'cl: frequent in Syriac, e.g. 3 h!hP from 3 i "6 to flame; whence t 

in Hebrew rDnbt? flame. Perhaps of the same form is S^ 36 ? <* snail (unless 

it be from the stem ^ 3 $?), and ITWiyi^ hollow strokes , comp. $ 85, No. 50. 
This conjugation is perhaps the original of Hiph'tl , in which case the H, by 
a phonetic change which may be exemplified elsewhere, is weakened from a 
sibilant. 

* 

* * 

Forms of which only isolated examples occur are:— k 

7 • «£t». passive e&oj? ; as Dfipntp peeled off, like scales , Ex. 16, 4, from 
Sjpn, to peel, to scale. 

8. bptDp, in a sudden sKower of rain, from 9 |TJ. 


1 Comp. Lat. tinnio, tintinnus, our tick-tack, ding-dong, and the German 
wirrwarr, klingklang . The repetition of the same letter in verbs y"y produces 
the same effect; as in ppS to lick , pj 5 *n to pound, S)Blp to trip along. The same 
thing is expressed also by diminutive forms, as in Latin by the termination -illo, 
e.g. cantillo , in German by -eln % -em, t.g.flimmem, trillem, tropfeln, to trickle. 

* The existence of a Taph'el is contested on good grounds by Barth, Nominal - 
bildung, p. 279. 
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9. iro&n] (frequent in New Hebrew 1 ) a form compounded of Niph'al and 
Hithpa'el; as Vtpyi for that they may be taught, Ezek. 23, 48; "IS 323 

probably an error for "lB 2 Hn to be forgiven , Dent ai, 8. On HlfitpO Prov. 27,15, 
see $ 75. x. 


§ 50 . Quadriliierals . 

On the origin of these altogether secondary formations comp. § 30./. 
While the quadriliteral nouns are tolerably numerous, only the follow¬ 
ing examples of the verb occur: 

(a) On the analogy of PC el: DD"} 3 , imperfect n 3 DD 13 * he doth ravage it, 

Ps. 80, 14 from DD 2 , comp. Dt 3 . Passive to grow fresh again , Job 33, 25. 

Participle ^2330 girt , clothed (comp. Aramaic 733 to bind) 1 Chron. 15, 27. It is 
usual also to include among the quadriliterals Job 26, 9, as a perfect with 
Pathah not attenuated, in the Aramaic manner. It is more correctly, however, 
regarded, with Delitzsch, as the infinitive absolute of a Pi lei formation, from 
fens to spread out , with euphonic change of the first fc to t 7 , and the second to T. 
Moreover, the reading tfcng also is very well attested, and is adopted by Baer in 
the text of Job; comp, the Rem. on p. 48 of his edition. 

(b) On the analogy of Hiph'tl: by syncope and 

to turn to the left (denom. from Gen. 13, 9. Is. 30, 21, and elsewhere. 

On W 3 TKH comp. $ 53. p . 

C. Strong Verb with Pronominal Suffixes 1 . 

§ 57 . 

The accusative of the personal pronoun, depending on an active 
verb 3 , may be expressed (1) by a separate word, n« the accusative 
sign (before a suffix HK, HK) with the pronominal suffix, e.g. tafc tajj 
he has killed him; or (2) by a mere suffix, or ^tpi? he has killed 
him . The latter is the usual method (§ 33), and we are here con- 


1 [See Strack and Siegfried, Lehrbuch der Neuhebrdischen Sprache, Leipzig, 
1884, § 91. S. R. D.] 

* This subject of the verbal suffixes is treated here in connexion with the strong 
verb, in order that both the forms of the suffixes and the general laws which 
regulate their union with verbal forms may be clearly seen. The rules which 
relate to the union of the suffixes with weak verbs will be given under the several 
classes of those verbs. 

* An accusative suffix occurs with Niph'al in Ps. 109, 3 (since Dnf >3 is used 
in the sense of to attack), and according to some, in Is. 44, 21; with* Hithpa'el 
Is. 14, 2 6mnn to appropriate somebody to oneself as a possession)', comp, above, 
§54./, and § 117. w. 
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cemed with it alone x . Neither of these methods, however, is employed 
when the accusative of the pronoun is reflexive. In that case 
a reflexive verb is used, viz. Niph'al or Hithpa‘el (§§ 51 and 54), 
e.g. BHpnn he sanctified himself, not which could only mean 

he sanctified him % . 

Two points must be specially considered here: the form of the 
suffix itself (§ 58), and the form which the verb takes when suffixes 
are added to it (§§ 59-61). 

§ 58 . The Pronominal Suffixes of the Verb. 

Cf. the statistics collected by H. Petri, Das Verbum mit Suffixen im Hebr 
part ii, in the Q'J&m Leipzig, 1890. 

1. The pronominal suffixes appended to the verb express the a 
accusative of the personal pronoun . They are the following:— 


A. 

B. 


C. 

To a form ending in 

To a form in the Perf. 

To a form 

in the Imperf. 

a Vowel. 

ending in a Consonant. 

ending in a Consonant. 

Sing. 1. com. 'If- 

'IJL (in pause 3 ?-L) 


me. 

3 

1 

(in pause also IJ_) 

thee. 

f. n- 

’I— rarely *1— 



3. m. W_i, 1 

1 <nr> 

vi 4_ 

him. 

f. 

T 

n_L 

▼ r 

her. 

Plur. 1. com. tt_L 

UJL 

T 

tt-L 

us (nos). 

2. m. 03 — 

f s 

v : 

1 

you (vos). 

3. m. OH 3 , D 

D—(from DnJ_),D^J 

D_ (from eos. 

poet. to_l 

toJL 

t 

toJL. 


f. J_ 

w, t.- 

8 

eas. 


1 On the cases where TW is necessary, see § 117. e. 

* Jer. 7, 19. Ezek. 34, 2. 8. 10 are only apparent exceptions. In all these 
instances the sharp antithesis between ( themselves ) and another object could 

only be expressed by retaining the same verb; also in Ex. 5, 19 DflK after an 
active verb serves to emphasize the idea of themselves. 

3 occurs'only once as a verbal suffix (Dent. 32, 26, unless, with Kahan, 
Infinitive u. Participien , p. 13, DiVKBN horn PlfcjtB is to be read), while the forms 
}3 (2nd f. pi.) and J_ and JH (3rd/. pi.), added by Qimhi, never occur. 
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b 2. That these suffixes are connected with the corresponding forms 
of the personal pronoun (§ 32) is for the most part self-evident, and 
only a few of them require elucidation. 
c The suffixes ^ Vl and n (also T, when a long vowel in an open 
syllable precedes) never have the tone, which always rests on the 
preceding syllable; on the other hand, DJ and OH always take 
the tone. 

d In the 3rd pers. masc. from by contraction of a and u after 
the rejection of the weak n, there frequently arises 6 (§ 23. £), ordinarily 
written 1 , much less frequently .T (see § 7. c). In the feminine , the 
suffix n should be pronounced with a preceding a (comp, below, letter f 
note), as or H-i-, on the analogy of ahd; instead of however, 
it was simply pronounced , with the rejection of the final vowel, 
and with Mappiq , since the n is consonantal; but the weakening to 
H— is also found, see below, letter g. 
e 3 . The variety of the suffix-forms is occasioned chiefly by the fact 
that they are modified differently according to the form and tense 
of the verb to which they are attached. For almost every suffix 
three forms may be distinguished: 

(a) One beginning with a consonant, as 1 (only after f), 

(0?) D. &c. These are attached to verbal forms which end with 
a vowel, e.g. for which by absorption of the n we 

also get wjttjp, pronounced q*taltiu; cf. § 8. m. 
f ( 6 ) A second and third with what are called connecting vowels 1 
' 3 JL), used with verbal forms ending with a consonant (for 
exceptions, see § 59. g and § 60. e). This connecting vowel is a with 
the forms of the perfect, e.g. and e (less fre¬ 

quently a) with the forms of the imperfect and imperative, e.g. Vibopj, 
also with the infinitive and participles, when these do not take 
noun-suffixes (comp. § 61. a and h ). The form 1 also belongs to the 
suffixes of the perfect, since it has arisen from *n_L (comp., however, 
§ 60. d). With *J, DJ, the connecting sound is only a vocal £*w<f, 


1 We have kept the term connecting vowel, although it is rather a superficial 
description. Most probably these connecting syllables are really the remains of 
old verbal terminations, like the i in the 2nd pers.fem. sing. WPlfttDp. Observe 
e.g. the Hebrew form <ftal-ani in connexion with the Arabic qatala-ni, con¬ 
trasted with Hebrew q'talat-ni and Arabic qatalat ni. Konig accordingly prefers 
the expression * vocalic ending of the stem,' instead of 1 connecting syllable.* 
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which has arisen from an original short vowel, thus M-r* e * g* 
W&fkha), or when the final consonant of the verb is a guttural, 
e.g. In pause, the original short vowel (a) reappears 

as S*ghdl with the tone (comp., however, IJ-1. Deut. 28, 24 and 
frequently; even without the pause ^ Jer. 23,37). On the appending 
of suffixes to the final p of the imperfect (§ 47. m), see § 60. e. 

Rem. 1. As rare forms may be mentioned sing. 2nd pers. masc. H 3 — Gen. g 
27, 7. 1 Ki. 18, 44* &c., in pause also H 3 -±- (see below, letter *); fem. ' 3 f 
Ps- I0 3 » 4 - I 37 » 6* Instead of the form TJ__, which is usual even in the 
perfect (e.g. Jud. 4, 20. Ezek. 27, 26), 7J__ occurs as fem. Is. 60, 9 (as masc . 
Deut 28, 45. Is. 30,19. 55, 5 always in pause) ; with Munah Is. 54, 6.—In the 
3rd masc. ri Ex. 32, 25. Num. 23, 8 ; in the 3rd fem. H_ without Mapptq (comp. 

§ 91. e) Ex. 2, 3. Jer. 44,19 ; Am. 1, n, with retraction of the tone before a follow¬ 
ing tone-syllable).—The forms to_l_, to—, to_L are wholly poetic 1 (with the 
exception of Ex. 23, 31); instead of te_L there occurs in Ex. 15, 5 On the 

origin of these forms, see § 32. m; on the use of to— as a singular, see the 2nd 
note on § 103./; on f___ and as suffixes of the 3rd fem. plur. of the imperfect, 

§ 60. d.— In Gen. 48, 9 tO"Dn |5 (cf. DtP"D 3^1 1 Chron. 14,11 according to Baer), 
D_ has lost the tone before Maqqeph and so is shortened to D__.—In Ezek. 

44,8 pD'feflin is probably an error for 

2. From a comparison of these verbal suffixes with the noun-suffixes (§ 91) we ^ 
find that ( a ) there is a greater variety of forms amongst the verbal than amongst 
the noun-suffixes, the forms and relations of the verb itself being more various;— 

(b) the verbal suffix, where it differs from that of the noun, is longer; comp. e. g. 

* 3 - 4 - ( me ) w ith (my). The reason is that the pronominal 
object is less closely connected with the verb than the possessive pronoun (the 
genitive) is with the noun; consequently the former can also be expressed by 
a separate word (Tlfc See.). 

4 . A verbal form with a suffix gains additional strength, and * 
sometimes intentional emphasis, when, instead of the mere connecting 
vowel, a full connecting-syllable 2 (an) is inserted between the suffix 
and the verbal stem. Since, however, this syllable always has the 
tone, the & is invariably (except in the 1st pers. sing.) lengthened 


1 In Ps. 2 to— occurs five times, and D_ only twice. 

* It is, however, a question whether, instead of a connecting syllable, we should 
not assume a special verbal form, analogous to the Arabic energetic mood (see the 
Rem. at the end) and probably also appearing in the Hebrew cohortadve (see 
the foot-note on $ 48. c). According to Berliner, Beitrdge zur hebr. Gramm, 
im Talmud u. Midrasch, the form with N&n is used to express the simple future 
and to lay stress upon the object, while the ordinary form is used to express 
the optative or after wdw consecutive , a remark which is almost always confirmed 
by the facts. 

M 
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to S e ghSl. This is called the Ndn energicum 1 (less suitably demonstra - 
tivum or epeniheticum ), and occurs principally (see, however, *Deut. 
32, 10) in pausal forms of the imperfect, e.g. he will bless him 

(Ps. 72, 15, comp. Jer. 5, 22 ),^ h° nour *** (Ps. 50, 23); 
rarely in the perfect, Deut. 24, 13. On examples like 'aj'j Gen. 30, 6, 
comp. § 26. g. In far the greatest number of cases, however, this 
Ndn is assimilated to the following consonant ( 3 , 3 ), or the latter 
is lost in pronunciation (so n), and the NUn consequently sharpened. 
Hence we get the following series of suffix-forms:— 

1st pers . (even in pause, Job 7, 14 and elsewhere), (for 

2nd pers. 51-1 (Jer. 22, 24 in pause 5 !}—) and, only orthographically 
different, 

rt 3 _l (Is. 10, 24. Prov. 2, 11 in pause). 

3rd pers. *4 (for m±.)\fern. HJ4 for W-l. 

[1st pers. plur . * 3-1 (for U3_L)], see the Rem. 

In the other persons Ntin energetic does not occur. 

k Rem. The uncontracted forms with NUn are rare, and occur only in poetic 
or elevated style (Ex. 15, 2. Deut. 32, 10. Jer. 5, 22. 22, 34); they are never 
found in the 3rd fem. sing, and 1st plur. On the other hand, the contracted forms 
are tolerably frequent, even in prose. An example of 33-1 as 1st plur. occurs 
perhaps in Job 31, 15 (but hardly in Hos. 12, 5) ; comp. 333 H behold us, Gen. 
44, 16. 50, 18. Num. 14, 40 for 333 H.—In Ezek. 4, 12 the Mosora requires 
without Dages in the Nfln. 

I That the forms with NUn energicum are intended to give greater emphasis 
to the verbal form is seen from their special frequency in pause . Apart from 
the verb, however, NUn energicum occurs also in the union of suffixes with 
certain particles (5 100. 0). 

This Ndn is frequent in Western Aramaic. In Arabic the corresponding forms 
are the two energetic moods (see § 48. b) ending in an and anna, which are used 
in connexion with suffixes (e.g. yaqtulan-ka or yaqtulanna-ka) as well as 
without them. 

§ 59 . The Perfect with Pronominal Suffixes. 

a 1. The endings (affiormalives) of the perfect occasionally vary 
somewhat from the ordinary form, when connected with pronominal 
suffixes; viz.:— 


1 So Konig, Lehrgeb. i. p. 226. * On fa= 33 __ Num. 23,13, see f 67. 0. 
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(a) In the 3rd sing. fem. the original feminine ending fi— or is 
used for H—. 

(£) 2nd sing, masc. besides n we find A, to which the connecting vowel 
is closely attached, but the only clear instances of this are with 

(c) 2nd sing. fem. 7?, the original form of A; comp. 7M?, 

§ 32 .f; § 44.^. This form can be distinguished from the 1st pers. 
only by the context. 

(d) 2nd plur. masc. VI for W, a change which is explained by the 

Arabic * an turn, qaialtum *, Aram, JVW, for Heb. WW, Dribtpp 

(§ 32. i). The only examples are Num. 20, 5. 21, 5. Zech. 7, 5. 
The fm. never occurs with suffixes; probably it was not 

distinguished in pronunciation from the masculine. 

We exhibit first the forms of the perfect HipKil , as they are b 
pronounced when connected with suffixes, since here no further 
changes take place in the stem itself, except as regards the tone 
(see No. 2). 

Singular . Plural. 

3. m. 3. c. 

3 . / n^epn 

2. m. ni>opn, nijopn 2 . m , wi>opn 

2. f. ’niJBpn, nbopn 

1. c. 1. c . «j>Dpn 

The beginner should first practise connecting the suffixes with these HipKtl 
forms and then go on to unite them to the Perfect Qal (see letter d). 

2. The addition of the suffix generally causes the tone to be thrown c 
forward towards the end of the word, since it would otherwise fall, 
in some cases, on the ante-penultima; with the heavy suffixes (see 
letter e) the tone is even transferred to the suffix itself. Considerations 
of tone, especially in the Perfect Qal , occasion certain vowel changes: 
(a) the Qames of the first syllable, no longer standing before the tone, 
always becomes vocal S*wd; (b) the original Palhdh of the second 
syllable, which in the 3rd sing. fem. and 3rd plur. had become S*wd, 
now reappears, and, in an open syllable before the tone, is even 

1 Even here it is extremely probable that the d belongs originally to the verbal 
form, see $ 58./, note. 

* According to Noldeke, ZDMG. 38, p. 415, the ground-form of the and plur. 
masc. probably terminated in tumd. 
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lengthened to Qames; similarly original i (as in the 3rd sing. masc. 
without a suffix) reappears, and is lengthened to e, e.g. 

1 Sam. 18, 22. Prov. 19, 7. 

d The forms of the perfect of Qal consequently appear as follows:— 


Singular . 

3 - «*. ^ 

3. / nfcp (nfop, letter g) 
2. m. nbop (njjop, letter K) 
2. / "ni>Bp (njjop, letter h) 
1. c . 


Plural. 

3. c.bft 

2. m. 

1. c. «f>0P 


The connexion of these forms with all the suffixes is shown 
in Paradigm C. It will be seen there also, how the $ere in the 
Perfect PC el changes sometimes into S'ghdl, and sometimes into 
vocal &wd. 


€ Rem. 1. The suffixes of the and and 3rd pers. plur. M and DH, since they end 
in a consonant and also always have the tone, are distinguished as heavy suffixes 
(suffixa gravia ) from the rest, which are called light suffixes. Compare the 
connexion of these (and of the corresponding feminine forms and }H) with 
the noun, § 91. With a perfect D 3 alone occurs, Ps. 118, 26. The form tap 
which is usually given as the connective form of the 3rd sing. masc. before DD 
and is only formed by analogy, and is without example in the Old Testament 

f 2 . In the 3rd sing. masc. Vita {3 (especially in verbs il"^; in the strong verb 
only in Jer. 20, 15 in PC el) is mostly contracted to according to § 23. k ; 

likewise in the 2nd sing. masc. Wltap to Vita?* —As a suffix of the 1st sing. 
*3_1_ occurs several times with the 3rd sing. masc. perf. Qal of verbs not only 
in pause (as ' 33^1 Ps. 118, 5 ; * 33 jJ Prov. 8, 22 with IP hi), but also with a con- 
junctive accent, as *Jlhl Job 30,19; * 33^1 1 Sam. 28, 15 (where, however, the 
reading *33^ is also found). 

g 3. The 3rd sing, fem . ( = nta| 3 ) has the twofold peculiarity that (a) the 

ending ath always takes the tone *, and consequently is joined to those suffixes, 
which form a syllable of themselves ('3, Vl, H, tt), without a connecting vowel, 
contrary to the general rule, § 58./; ( 3 ) before the other suffixes the connecting 
vowel is indeed employed, but the tone is drawn back to the penultima , so that 
they are pronounced with shortened vowels, viz. !J__D___L, e.g. TjTDnK 

she loves thee , Ruth 4, 15; DTD 33 she has stolen them , Gen. 31,32; DTIDlfe^ 
it bums them, Is. 47, 14. Jos. 2, 6. Hos. 2, 14. Ps. 48, 7. For 

1 Jfljjan Cant 8, 5 is an exception. M would probably even here have the 
tone (letter e) ; but no example of the kind occurs in the Old Testament. In Is. 
51, 2 the imperfect is used instead of the perfect with a suffix. 
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Ac., in pause is found, Jer. 8 , 31. Ps. 69,10, and Cant. 8, 5; and also 

without the pause for the sake of the assonance *jn^2in, she was in travail with 
thee , in the same verse (Cant. 8, 5). The form Vl^tpp (e.g. Ruth 4, 15) has 
arisen, through the loss of the H and the consequent sharpening of the D (as in 
and H 3 — for and PO—, comp. $ 58. 0, from the form which 

is also found even in pause (VtipSHK 1 Sam. 18, 28; elsewhere it takes in pause 
the form VTTD 9 D Is. 59, 16); so 'nn$Bj? from comp. 1 Sam. 1, 6. 

Is. 34,17. Jer. 49, 34. Ruth 3,6; in pause Ezek. 14, 15, always, on the authority 
of Qimhi, without Mapptq in the H, which is consequently always a mere vowel- 
letter. 

4. In the and sing. masc. the form Fl|)t 3 p is mostly used, and the suffixes have, h 
therefore, no connecting vowel, e.g. irj!HD UFirU| thou hast east us off, thou 
hast broken us down, Ps. 60, 3; but with the stiff, of the 1st sing, the form 
OFlbtDp is used, e.g. ' 3 FPPH Ps. 139, 1; in pause, however, with Qames , e.g. 

Ps. aa, a ; Jud. 1, 15 (with Zaqeph qatoh) ; comp., however, also 'JFISn* 

Ps. 17, 3 with Mer*kha. —In the 2nd sing. fern. 'FI— is also written defectively, 

1 Sam. 19, 17. Jud. 11, 35. Jer. 15, 10. Cant. 4, 9. Occasionally the 
suffix is appended to the shorter form (Fl__), viz. thou (Jem.) dost adjure 

us, Cant. 5, 9. Jos. a, 17. 20; comp. Jer. a, 27, and, quite abnormally, with Sere 
\3FlT^n thou (Jem.) didst let us down, Jos. a, 18, where UFITrtn would be 
expected. In Is. 8, 11 'T) EM is probably intended as an imperfect. 

5. In verbs middle e, the i remains even before suffixes (see above, letter c), i 

e. g. SpHK Deut. 15, 16, VUTDnK 1 Sam. 18, 38, comp. 18, aa ; VWV Job 37, 24. 
From a verb middle o there occurs I kave prevailed against him , Ps. 13,5, 

from with 5 instead of 0 in a syllable which has lost the tone (f 44. e). 

§ 00. Imperfect with Pronominal Suffixes. 

In those forms of the imperfect Qal, which have no afformatives, the a 
vowel 0 of the second syllable mostly becomes * (simple vocal S'wd), 
sometimes # (—)\ thus in the principal pause , Num. 35, 20. Is. 27, 3. 

62, 2. Jer. 31, 33. Ezek. 35, 6. Hos. 10, 10; before the principal 
pause, Ps. 119, 33; before a secondary pause, Ezek. 17, 33; even 
before a conjunctive accent, Jos. 23, 5. Before *1—, DJ-r* however, 
it is shortened to d {Qames-hatuph), e. g. (but in pause 

or > with Ndn energicum , see § 58. 4), Ac. Instead of 

nj&pn, the form 6epn> is used for the 2nd and 3rd fem.plur. before 
suffixes; Jer. 2, 19. Job 19, 15. Cant. 1, 6. 

1 This form is also found as feminine without a suffix, Jer. 49, n. Ezek. 37, 7. 

In the latter passage ft^pFU is probably to be regarded, with Konig, as a clumsy 
correction of the original 'pJJ, intended to suggest the reading njinpFn, to agree 
with the usual gender of ntoTjJ. 
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b Rem. i. *p3IT Ps. 94, 20 is an anomalous form for rp 3 TP (comp, the analogous 
$ 67. nj and *j«5fos£ (so Baer; others Gen.’32,18 for To 

the same category as belong also, according to the usual explanation, 

(from liljp), Ex. 20, 5. 23, 24. Deut. 5, 9, and ' 3^3 Deut. 13, 3. As a 
matter of fact, the explanation of these forms as imperfects of Qal appears to 
be required by the last of these passages; yet why has the retraction of the 
0 taken place only in these examples (beside numerous forms like ' 313 JP ) ? Could 
the Masora in the two Decalogues and in Ex. 23, 24, (on the analogy of which 
Deut. 13, 3 was then wrongly pointed,) have intended an imperfect Hoph'al with 
the suffix = thou shaft not allow thyself to be brought to worship thorn ? 

C Verbs which have a in the second syllable of the imperfect , and imperative, Qal 
(to which class especially verba teriiae and mediae guttur . belong, $ 64 and $ 65) 
do not, as a rule, change the Pat hah of the imperfect (nor of the imperative, 
see § 61.^) into vocal &wd before suffixes; but the Pathah, coming to stand in 
an open syllable before the tone, is rather lengthened to Qames , e. g. 

Job 29,14; trfltfrp 3 > 5 ; 00 ^ 5*1 Jos. 8, 3; Ps. 145, 18; but also iKlj* 

Jer. 23, 6. 

d 2. As exceptions, though they are not rare, suffixes with the connecting vowel a 
are found with the imperfect, e. g. ' 3 j 23 "lfl Gen. 19, 19, comp. 29, 32. Ex. 33, 20. 
Num. 22, 33. 1 Ki. 2, 24 Qfrt, Is. 56, 3. Job 9, 18; also » Gen. 27, 19. Job 
7 » * 4 - 9 » 34 * *3» 21 (in principal pause ); iTJW Gen. 37, 33, comp. 16, 7. 2 Sam. 
11, 27. Is. 26, 5. Job 28, 27. 1 Chron. 20, 2; 33 *V 32 Is* $3» 16 (manifestly owing 
to the influence of the preceding 33 ^T); Ex. 29, 30, comp. 2, 17. Num. 

21, 30. Deut. 7, 15. Ps. 74, 8; even 118, 10-12; Ex. 2, 17, and 

JflW Hab. 2, 17 (where, however, the old versions read SfTIVP); even tBV£ 
(b from ahu) Hos. 8, 3; comp. Ex. 22, 29, Jos. 2, 4. 1 Sam. 18,1 K*th ., 21, 14 
(where, however, the text is corrupt); 2 Sam. 14, 6 (where it would be better 
to read EM* or with the old versions !J*1) ; Jer. 23, 6 (see $ 74. e). Ps. 35,8, 
Eccles. 4, 12.—On pausal S*ghbl for Sere in D 3 f) 3 KJ_ Gen. 48, 9 and VTxjwRI 
(so Baer, but not ed. Mant) Jud. 16, 6, see § 29. q. 
e 3. Suffixes are sometimes also appended to the plural forms in p, e.g. ' 333 K 3 "W 
will ye break me in pieces l Job 19, 2; (here necessarily with a con¬ 

necting vowel) Is. 60, 7. 10; Prov. 5, 22 (i); elsewhere always without a connect¬ 
ing vowel; * 33 tOj£ with two other examples Prov. 1, 28. Hos. 5, 15; comp. 
*J 33 — Ps. 63, 4. 91,12 ; V 13 -^- Jer. 5, 22 ; H 33 — Jer. 2, 24 — all in principal 
pause . 

f 4. In PC el, Pd el, and Po lei, the Sere of the final syllable, like the 0 in Qal, 

becomes vocal &wd; but before the suffixes *!_ and D 3 _ it is shortened 

« ' t v t 

to S^ghbl, e.g. *|X 3 j^ Deut 30, 4. Ps. 34, 12. Is. 51, 2. With a final guttural, 
however, e is retained in the tone-syllable Gen. 32, 27 ; also Prov. 4, 8, 

where with Qimhi *J* 133 ri is to be read; an analogous case in HiplCfl is 
Deut 32, 7. Less frequently Sere is sharpened into Hireq , e. g. D3¥EfttK 
Job 16, 5, comp. Ex. 31, 13. Is. 1, 15. 52,12 ; so in Po'lei, Is. 25, 1. Ps. 30, 2. 
37, 34. 145, 1, and probably also in Qal ’JBDR 1 Sam. 15, 6; comp. $ 68. h. 
g 5. In Hiph'tl the long t remains, e.g. Job xo, 11 (after wdw con- 
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ucuttve often written defectively, e.g. Dt 73 ^ Gen. 3, 31 and passim). Forms 
like HfjBtyri thou enrichest it, Ps. 65, 10. 1 Sam. 17, 25, are rare. Comp. $ 53. n. 

6. Instead of the suffix of the 3rd plnr. fern. (}), the suffix of the 3rd plur. h 
masc. (D) is affixed to the afformative to avoid a confusion with the personal 
ending p; comp. Gen. 26, 15 (previously also with a perf. D^DTID); 

Gen. 26,18. 33, 13. Ex. a, 17 (where occurs immediately after); 39,18. 20. 

1 Sam. 6,10 (where also DrVpS is for [!Tp2, a neglect of gender which can only be 
explained by $ 135. 0 ). 


§ 01. Infinitive , Imperative and Participle with Pronominal Suffixes . 

1 . The infinitive construct of an active verb may be construed with a 
an accusative, and therefore can take a verbal suffix, i. e. the accusative 
of the personal pronoun. The only undoubted instances of the kind, 
however, in the Old Testament are infinitives with the verbal suffix 
of the 1st pers. sing., e.g. 'pfcnib to inquire 0/ me, Jer. 37, 7. As 
a rule the infinitive (as a noun) takes /rowr-suffixes (in the genitive), 
e.g. my passing by; his reigning , see § 115. a and e. The 
infinitive Qal, then, usually has the form qbtl, the short vowel returning 
to the first radical (on the probable ground-form qHtul , see § 46. a). 
The result is, as a rule, a half-closed syllable, e.g. in his 

writing, Jer. 45, 1, not tan? kblh-bd, see § 21.// comp., however, 

Gen. 19, 21; toj (so ed. Mant.; others te33) Ex. 12, 27; 1 Chron. 

4, 10; before and 03 — a ^ so l ^ e syllable is completely closed, 
e.g. ^ x * 23, 16. Lev. 23, 39 (but in pause Gen. 27, 42), 

unless the vowel be retained in the second syllable; see letter d . 
With the form ^ 3 ? generally, compare the closely allied nouns of the 
form * 2 $ (before a suffix taij or ^ 5 ). § 8 4 d > 1 ; § 93- 

Rem. 1. The infin. of verbs which have 5 in the last syllable of the imperfect b 
of Qal, sometimes takes the form qitl, before suffixes, e. g. Ex. 21, 8; 

D 13 tp Am. 2, 6 (but iTJDO Ex. 21, 8), 2 Sam. 1,10 (but i^Q 3 1 Sam. 29, 3), 

nagf Lev. 26, 26. Ezek. 30, 18 See. According to Barth (see above, § 47. i 
with the note) these forms with i in the first syllable point to former s-imperfects. 

Infinitives of the form ^Dp ($ 45. c) in verbs middle or third guttural (but cf. C 
also Gen. 19, 33. 35—elsewhere and 133 $) before suffixes sometimes 

take the form qatl , as Jon. 1, 15 (and, with the syllable only half closed, 
Jud. 13, 25), *[WTO and r|JJpn Ezek. 25, 6; sometimes qitl, with the 
a attenuated to », especially verbs third guttural; as ijntpa, D^p 3 , ^ 33 , 

WIB, .^ 31 .—Contrary to $ 58./(1 Chron. 12,17) and * 3 — (Ex. 14, u) 
are found with the infinitive instead of ' 3 ~ and On my following 
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P*. 38, 21, for which the <frt requires 'DTJ, comp, the analogous examples in 
* 46. e. 

d 2. With the suffixes and M_, contrary to the analogy of the correspond¬ 
ing nouns, forms occur like thy eating , Gen. 2, 17; DjbsK Gen. 3, 5 ; 

SJTDJJ (others Obad. 11, i.e. with 5 shortened in the same way as in 

the imperfect , see $ 60. But the analogy of the nouns is followed in such forms 
as your harvestings Ley. 19, 9. 23, 22 (with a return of the original if), 

and biDKD (read mMs'khim) your despising , Is. 30, 12; comp. Dent. 20, 2; 
on Gen. 32, 20 (for 'SD 3 ), see 5 74 h. 

e Examples of the infinitive Niph'al with suffixes are, H33H Ex. 14,18 ; TP#" 
Dent. 28, 20 (in pause , verse 24) ; Ps. 37, 33; Ezek. 

2i, 29; D* 1 D| 3 fn Dent. 7, 23. In the infinitive of PCel (as also in the imperfect, 
see § 60./) the e before the suff. , D 3 _ becomes S*ghdl, e. g. Ex. 4, 10, 
and with a sharpening to f D 3 fenj 3 Is. 1,15 (see § 60. f). In the infinitive Pffel, 
occurs (with a for 2 or f) Am. 5, n, but probably D2DUL, with 
Wellhausen, is the right reading; the correction D has crept into the text alongside 
of the corrigendum &. 

y 2. The leading form of the imperative Qal before suffixes (tap) 
is due probably (see § 46. d) to the return of the original short vowel 
of the first syllable (ground-form qutul). In the imperative also 
d stands in a half-closed syllable, e. g. D?n 3 k&th'bhem (not kbth-bem), 
&C . 1 As in the imperfect (§ 60. d) and infinitive (see above, letter c), 
so also in the imperative , suffixes are found united to the stem by an 
tf-sound; e.g. Is. 30, 8; comp. 2 Sam. 12, 28. — The forms 

*tap, which are not exhibited in Paradigm C, undergo no 
change. Instead of rptap, the masc. form *tap is used, as in the 
imperfect . 

g In verbs which form the imperative with a, like (to which class 
belong especially verbs middle and third guttural, §§ 64 and 65), this 
a retains its place when pronominal suffixes are added, but, since it 
then stands in an open syllable, is, as a matter of course, lengthened to 
Qames (just as in imperfects Qal in a, § 60. c\ e. g. send me, 
Is. 6, 8, Ps. 26, 2, W-)P Ps. 50, 15, Gen. 23,^8. In 

Am. 9, 1, DjJys (so Baer, instead of the ordinary reading D}$ 3 ) for 
DJflfa is irregular. The retraction of the tone, which causes the 


1 lam*rent required by the Masora in Ps. 16, 1 (also rODt? Ps. 86, 2. 

119, 167; comp. Is. 38, 14 and SjlDJJ Obad. 11), belongs to the disputed cases 
discussed in $ 9. v and $ 48.2, note. According to Delitzsch, the short d, which 
is the value of the Qames ba^uph of the Masora (see above, § 8. d), is here 
simply lengthened to long <J. 
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change of e to a , is doubtless to be explained, with Kdnig, as a case 
of nasog 'ahor (comp. 29. e, and the analogous bring them , 

I pray thee , Gen. 48, 9).—In the imperative Hiph'tt , the form used in 
conjunction with suffixes is not the 2nd sing. masc. tapn, but 
(with t on account of the open syllable, comp. § 60. g\ e. g. Vunjpn 
present it , Mai. 1, 8. 

3. Like the infinitives, the participles can also be united with either h 
verbal or noun-suffixes; see § 116.3. In both cases the vowel of the 
participles is shortened or becomes &'wd before the suffix, as in the 
corresponding noun-forms, e.g. from the form toT|, ton, &c.; 
but before S*wd mobile &c., or with sharpening Ex. 23, 4 
and elsewhere, 2 Kings 22, 20 (coinciding in form with the 

1st sing, imperfect Qal y 1 Sam. 15, 6; comp. § 68. h). On the other 
hand, with a middle guttural (^J), ; with a third guttural, ^*£13 

Is. 43, 1, but comp. § 65. d. The form tapp, with suffix 

'SpP?; before &wd sometimes like Is. 48, 17, D 3 Dn?D 51, 12, 
sometimes like MBDgtp 52, 12. In Is. 47, 10, is irregular for 
'?*P; instead of the quite meaningless '?$£pp Jer. 15, 10, the 
true reading is 


§ 62 . Verbs with Gutturals . 

Verbs which have a guttural for one of the three radicals differ 
in their inflexion from the ordinary strong verb, according to the 
general rules in § 22. These differences do not affect the consonantal 
part of the stem, and it is, therefore, more correct to regard the 
guttural verbs as a subdivision of the strong verb. At the most, only 
the complete loss of the doubling in some of the verbs middle guttural 
(as well as in the imperfect NipKal of verbs first guttural) can be 
called a real weakness (§§ 63. h } 64. d). On the other hand, some 
original elements have been preserved in guttural stems, which have 
degenerated in the ordinary strong verb; e.g. the d of the initial 
syllable in the imperfect Qal y as in whilst elsewhere it is 

attenuated to f, —In guttural verbs K and n are only taken 

into consideration when they are actual consonants, and not vowel- 
letters like the K in some verbs (§ 68), in a few N"y (§ 73. g) y 
and in most (§ 74). In all these cases, however, the K was at 
least originally a full consonant, while the n in verbs was never 
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anything but a vowel letter, comp. § 75. The really consonantal 
n at the end of the word is marked by Mapplq .—Verbs containing 
a 1 also, according to § 22. 5, share some of the peculiarities of the 
guttural verbs. For more convenient treatment, the cases will be 
distinguished, according as the guttural is the first, second or third 
radical. (Comp, the Paradigms D, E, F, in which only those con¬ 
jugations are omitted which are wholly regular.) 


§ 03 . Verbs First Guttural , e. g. to stand . 

a In this class the deviations from the ordinary strong verb may be 
referred to the following cases:— 

1. Instead of a simple 0 ?wd mobile , the initial guttural takes 
a compound S'wd (Hateph , § \o. f § 22. /). Thus the infinitives 

bhH to eat , and the perfects , 2nd plur . masc. Dn"] 98 , from }*?n 

to be inclined , correspond to the forms and and to 

and so always with initial — before a suffix for an original a , 
according to § 22. 0. 

2. When a preformative is placed before an initial guttural, the 
two may either form a closed syllable, or the vowel of the pre¬ 
formative is repeated as a Hateph under the guttural. If the vowel 
of the preformative was originally a t two methods of formation may 
again be distinguished, according as this a remains or is attenuated 
to i. 

c Examples: (a) of firmly closed syllables with the original vowel 
of the preformative (always with 0 in the second syllable; but cf. 
letter e): iblV, bbl}'., atrrr, 3 ^ Jer. 9, 3 (probably to distin- 

guish it from the name just as in Jer. io, 19, &c., the participle 
fern. Niph'al of nbn is r6n: to distinguish it from &c., and so 

generally in the imperfect Qal of stems beginning with n, although 
sometimes parallel forms exist, which repeat the d as a Hateph , 
e.g. aWlV, &c. The same form appears also in the imperfect HipKU 
Tpir, &c. Very rarely the original a is retained in a closed syllable 
under the preformative 3 of the perfect NipKal: Gen. 31, 27; 

comp. 1 Sam. 19, 2. Jos. 2, 16, also the infinitive absolute Dinn 3 
Esth. 8, 8, 1 Chron. 5, 20, and the participle fern, nbnj (see above, 

letter c) t plur . ninny: Prov. 27, 6. In these forms the original a is 
commonly kept under the preformative followed by Hafeph-Pathah; 
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thus in the perfect of some verbs e. g. & c - \ in the infinitive 
absolute , IjtonjL Esth. 9, 1; in the participle , Ps. 89, 8, &c. 

(b) Of half-closed syllables (where a Hateph follows) with the d 
original vowel: (but Job 5, 18 in pause), tbn^ IbR,-, D\n\, 

and so almost always with y and n in the imperfects of Qal and 
HipKtl; in HopKal, 10 ^. 

The i of the preformative, attenuated from a, before a guttural e 
almost always (§22. i) becomes S*ghdl (comp., however, letter g). 
This S*ghSl again appears sometimes (r) in a closed syllable, e. g. 

DBtaj, always with a in the second syllable, corre¬ 
sponding to the imperfects of verbs y"y, with original i in the first 
and a in the second syllable, § 67. p y and also to the imperfects of 
verbs l"y, § 72. h; but cf. also and in Niph., e.g. sJBnj, 

Am. 6, 6, &c., in Hiph.'V pnn, 2 Kings 4, 27, &c.: sometimes 

(d) in a half-closed syllable (followed by Hatcph-S*gh 6 l), e.g. 

■(bn;, in imperfect Qal; TDJjJJ HipJiil; TCJg, NipHal 

Rem. With regard to the above examples the following points may also f 
be noted : (1) The forms with a firmly closed syllable (called the hard combination) 
frequently occur in the same verb with forms containing a half-closed syllable 
(the soft combination). (2) In the 1st sing, imperfect Qal the preformative 
K invariably receives S*gh 6 l, whether in a firmly or half-closed syllable, e. g. BfrntC 
(with the cohortative nt? 3 TlK), (in pause) &c. In Job 32, 17 njyx must 

unquestionably be HipKtl , since elsewhere the pointing is always 'JIX. Cohortatives 
like njinjK Gen. 27, 41, and fl^iriK Job 16, 6, are explained by the next remark. 

(3) The shifting of the tone towards the end frequently causes the Pathah of the 
preformative to change into S*gh 6 l, and vice versa, e.g. 9 but nrit?y 3 3rd sing, 

fem.; 5 ]*DN^, but 'DDRri • TtpJlH, but with wow consecutive rnpjjni &c.; so 
TIDW Gen. 8, 3 the plur. of IpHjj, comp. Gen. 11,8; and thus generally a change 
of the stronger Hateph - S*gh 6 l group (_____) into the lighter Hatcph-Pathah group 
takes place whenever the tone is moved one place toward the end (comp. § 27. w). 


8. When in forms like , the vowel of the final syllable g 

becomes a vocal $?wd in consequence of the addition of an afforma- 
tive (*,, H_) or suffix, the compound £ e wd of the guttural is 
changed into the corresponding short vowel, e. g. plur. ^9^.- 

(ya-a-m*-dhd as an equivalent for yci-m'-dhit ); she is forsaken . 

But even in these forms the hard combination frequently occurs, 
e. g. Ityy tokt as a pledge (comp, in the sing, ^bnri, also ^blV); 

(also Vjn') Ifyy are strong* Comp, letter m and, in general, 

§ 22. m , $ 28. c . 
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h 4. In the infinitive , imperative , and imperfect Niph'al ’ where the first 
radical should regularly be doubled (7?i?n, the doubling is 

always omitted, and the vowel of the preformative lengthened to 
§ere; for yi n amed x , &c. Comp. § 22.1.—For nfe'JPn Ex. 25; 31 

(according to Dillmann, to prevent the pronunciation nfe'JJfl, which 
the LXX and Samaritan follow) read nfe^Pi. 

Remarks. 

I. On Qal. 

i 1. In verbs R"D the infinitive construct and imperative take Hateph-SfghSl in 
the first syllable (according to § 22.0), e.g. gird thou , Job 38, 3, 2HK love 
thou , Hos. 3, 1, thj? seiu thou , Ex. 4, 4 (on bake ye. Ex. 16, 23, see § 76 .d); 

to eat; infinitive with a prefix ^b$6, ^bK3 Is. 5, 24; Eccles. 

3, 8. Sometimes, however, Hateph-Pathah is found as well, e. g. infinitive thtt 
1 Ki. 6, 6; tfttn i>bR3 Num. 26, 10 (before a suffix *)i>3K, D3i>3K § 61. d); 
comp. Deut. 7, 20. 12, 23. Ezek. 25, 8. Ps. 102, 5. Prov. 25, 7 (^p"“¥Dg) f Job 
34, 18, always in close connexion with the following word. With a firmly 
closed syllable after b comp.rfDH? Is. 30, 2; 30, 14. Hag. 2,16; 

Ex. 31, 4, &c.; 2 Sam. 18, 3 (frt, but also ntya 1 Chron. 15, 26. 

k Jud. 9, 9. 11. 13 is altogether anomalous. According to Qimhi, 

Olshausen, and others, the Masora intended a perfect Hoph'al with syncope of the 
preformative after the *1 interrogative = f or (according to Olshausen) 

with the omission of the n interrogative. But since the Hiph'tl and Hoph'al of 
nowhere occur, it is difficult to believe that such was the intention of the 
Masora. We should expect the perfect Qal , Vljnnn. But since the Qames 

under the fl, falling between the tone and counter-tone, was naturally less 

emphasized than in 'Fljnn, without the H interrogative, it was weakened, not 
to simple Sfwd, but to —, in order to represent the sound of the Qames (likewise 
pronounced as 0) at least in a shortened form. The S*gh 6 l of the H interrogative 
is explained, in any case, from § 100. n (comp, the similar pointing of the article, 
c.g.inD'Ehnn, § 35. k). 

I Also in the other forms of the imperative the guttural not infrequently 
influences the vowel, causing a change of l (on this t cf. § 48. i) into /, e.g. 

ilDDK gather thou , Num. 11, 16; set in order , Job 33, 5; strip 

off. Is. 47, 2 (comp, on this irregular Dage J § 46. d), especially when the second 
radical is also a guttural, e. g. Am. 5, 15. Ps. 31, 24; comp. Zech. 

8, 19; ttntj Cant. 2, 15; comp, also in verbs MQ sing ye, Num. 21, 17. 

Ps. 147, 7 (compared with MV answer ye, 1 Sam. 12, 3; and 'JjK Joel l, 8.— 

|< ** ** 

Pathab occurs in Vlban hold him in pledge , Prov. 20, 16, and probably also in 

Pa 9, 14 0J2?p).—As a pausal form for *3in (comp, the plur . Jer. 2, 12) we 


1 Job 19, 7 (so even the Mantua ed.) is altogether abnormal: read 

, with Baer. 
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find in Is. 44, 27 'Tin (comp, the imperf. with a repetition of the 8 in the 

form of a Hateph-Qames . For other examples of this kind, see § 10 .h and § 46. e. 

2. The pronunciation (mentioned above, No. 2) of the imperfects in & with fit 

Stghdl under the preformative in a firmly closed syllable (e. g. D3fT) 

regularly gives way to the soft combination in verbs which are at the same time 
nr > 9 e.g. mn* nxrv &c. (but comp, nan' &c., nnrr Prov. 6,27, nbw ed. 
Mant., Ex. 3, 20). Even in the strong verb pjnM is found along with p]TP. 
Comp, also 3 |^P }1 Ezek. 23, 5 ; Gen. 27, 36 (so Ben-Asher ; but Ben- 

Naphtali DpbnTlI Neh. 9, 22, and so always in the imperfect Qal of 

"l]y with suffixes, Gen. 49, 25 &c. — Prov. 1, 22 (for asnKTl) is to be 
explained from the endeavour to avoid too great an accumulation of short sounds 

by the insertion of a long vowel; comp, the analogous instances under letter p t 
and such nouns as Tita, 3MJ, $ 93. t, —On Ps. 94, 20 for Tp3?V (according 

to Qimhi, and others, rather Pu'al) comp. § 60. b. 

DDK? Ps* 58, 5 and D"}y? to deal subtilly, 1 Sam. 23, 22. Prov. 15, 5. 19, 25, n 
may be explained with Barth ( ZDMG . 1889, p. 179) as *-imperfects (see above, 

§ 47. #),—the latter for the purpose of distinction from the causative DHJP 
Ps. 83, 4.—Instead of the unintelligible form Dpbnjl (so ed. Mant.; Baer as 
in 24, 3) 1 Chron. 23, 6 and TW 24, 3 the Qal Dp!>rM is to be read. The form 
■toj Ps. 7, 6, which is, according to Qimhi (in Mikhlol; but in his Lexicon he 
explains it as Hithpdel ), a composite form of Qal (*|*TV) and PC el (5|T!^), can 
only be understood as a development of (comp. § 64. h on pnv^ and 

§ 69. x on Ex. 9, 23. Ps. 73, 9). Pathah has taken the place of Hateph- 

Pathah, but as a mere helping-vowel (as in § 28. e, note 4) and without 

preventing the closing of the syllable. 

n. On Hiph'tl and Hoph'al. 

3. The above-mentioned (No. 2, Rem. 3) change of ~~ to —— occurs in 0 
the perfect Hiph'tl, especially when the waw consecutive precedes, and the tone 

is in consequence thrown forwards upon the afformative, e.g. Pf|PJjn, but rnDJPI 
Num. 3, 6. 8, 13. 27, 19; VjH3Jin f but *rn3}?ni Jer. 15,14. Ezek. 20, 37 ; even 
in the 3rd sing. Ps. 77, 2.—On the contrary occurs instead of 

in the imperative Hiph'tl, Jer. 49, 8. 30; and in the infinitive Jer. 31, 32. The 
preformative of mV in Hiph'tl always takes a in a closed syllable: Ex. 8, 4 
Wnyn ; verse 5 ; also verse 25 and Job 22, 27. 

4. In the perfect Hiph'tl , v - is sometimes changed into _. and in P 
Hoph'al —— into —j—— (comp. § 23. h), the short vowel supported by Metheg 
being lengthened; JTDJfn Jos. 7, 7, nbjjn Hab. 1, 15, r6jfrt Jud. 6, 28. 2 Chron. 

20, 34. Nah. 2, 8. On a further case of this kind (HDjtf) see § 64. c. Something 
similar occurs in the formation of segholate nouns of the form qdtl; comp. § 93. q, 
and (on JlDK &c. for pDK) § 84a, III. 12. On the Hoph'al D?DyPI Ex. 20, 5, 
and elsewhere, see § 60. b. 

ill. rpn and rpn. 

TT TT 

5. In the verbs fPn to be, and iTn to live , the guttural hardly ever affects the q 
addition of preformatives; thus imperfect Qal HW and HW, Niph'al fPJ13 ; 
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but in the perfect Hiph'tl iTfin (2nd plur. DJTnni Jos. a, 13, and even without 
waw consecutive, Jud. 8, 19). Initial H always has Ifateph-S*gk 6 l instead of 
vocal &wd; HVl } 1 Sam. 25, 7, DTl^H (except be thou ! fem. 

Gen. 24, 60). The 2nd sing, fem. imperative of njn is live thou, Ezek. 16, 6; 
the infinitive, with snffix, DHiVl Jos. 5, 8. After the prefixes 3, 3, D ( = |tp) 
both H and n retain the simple &w& (§ 28. b) and the prefix takes t, as elsewhere 
before strong consonants with frwd ; hence in the perfect Qal DTI^HI, imperative 
Vnj, infinitive &c. (comp. § 16./, «). The only exception is the 

and sing, masc . of the imperative after waw; HVtt Gen. 12, 2 and elsewhere, 
»Vrn Gen. ao, 7. 

**:iv ' * 

§ 04 . Verbs Middle Guttural, e. g. Bne* to slaughter . 

a The slight deviations from the ordinary inflexion are confined 
chiefly to the following 1 :— 

1. When the guttural would stand at the beginning of a syllable 
with simple &wd, it necessarily takes a Hateph , and almost always 
Hat eph-Pat hah , e. g. perfect imperfect imperative NipKal 

tontfn. In the imperative Qal, before the afformatives i and 4 , the 
original Pathah reappears in the first syllable, and is followed by 
Hateph-Pathah , since the syllable is only half closed, thus, , 

&c.; in ttntj the preference of the K for S*ghdl (but cf. also IptnK* 
Jer. 13, ai) has caused the change from a to <t; in VKljg* j 0 b ^ 22, 
the i remains even before a hard guttural. 

So in the infinitive Qal fem., e.g. HlinX to love, i"QfcH to pine; and in the 
infinitive with a suffix rl'TJJDb Is. 9, 6 ; to the same form also belongs, according 
to Konig, ntpnjP Hos. 5,2, which Ewald and others explain as infinitive PCel. 

b 2. As the preference of the gutturals for the a-sound has less 
influence on the following than on the preceding vowel, not only is 
Holem retained after the middle guttural in the infinitive Qal, both in 
the construct B’ntf (with the fem. ending and retraction of the 0 nvm 
and ngnn, comp. § 45. b) and in the absolute ttfn®*, but also, for the most 
part, the Sere in the imperfect NipKal and Pi cl, e. g. he fights , 
Dpr he comforts, and even the more feeble S e ghSl after waw consecutive 
in such forms as Gen. 41, 8 (comp., however, 

1 Kings 12, 6 and elsewhere). But in the imperative and imperfect 
Qal, the final syllable, through the influence of the guttural, mostly 


1 Hoph'al, which is not exhibited in the paradigm, follows the analogy of Qal; 
Hiph'tl is regular. 


V 
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takes Pathah, even in transitive verbs, e. g. PJJ], P 5 ?£; 

"in?, TO; with suffixes (according to § 60. c), imperative 
imperfect VT^KF. 

With 0 in the imperative Qal , the only instances are ^Sl) 2 Sam. 13, 17; c 
thK Ex. 4, 4. 2 Sam. 2, 21 , fern. WH Ruth 3, 15 (with the unusual 
repetition of the lost 0 as Hateph-Qames; 2nd plur. masc . in pause 
ttHK Neh. 7, 3 ; without the pause W]g Cant. 2, 15); "*1^D Jud. 19,8 \ 
Finally noyf for nog?, Num. 23, 7, is an example of the same kind, 
see § 63. p. Just as rare are the imperfects in 0 of verbs middle 
guttural, as ttU?, WWO, ^rtpn Lev. 5, 15, &c. (but 2 Chron. 

26, 16); cf. 'infrn Ezek. 16, 33; Job 35, 6. Also in the 

perfect Pfel, Pathah occurs somewhat more frequently than in the 
strong verb, e.g. DH 3 to comfort (comp., however, f«!?, nnp); 

but K and y always have e in 3rd sing.— On the infinitive with suffixes, 
comp. § 61. b. 

3. In Pi*el, Pu 9 at and Hithpdel , the DageZ forte is inadmissible in d 
the middle radical; but in the majority of cases, especially before 
n, n and y, the preceding vowel, nevertheless, remains short, and the 
guttural is consequently to be regarded as, at least, virtually doubled, 
comp. § 22. c; e.g. Pfel pnb, Jos. 14, 1, 1 Ki. 14, 10, 

3 H 3 Ex. 10,13 (comp., however, inx Gen. 34,19 ; Ex. 15, 13, but 
in the imperfect and participle &c.; in verbs e.g. H!jP), infinitive 
Ptf?, Pu % at rCQ (but comp, Ps. 36, 13 from nrrj f also the unusual 
position of the tone in |nS 2 Ezek. 21, 18, and in the perfect Hithpdel 
wrnnn Job 9, 30); Hithpdel perfect and imperative Vinja>n, &c.; in 
pause (see §§ 22. c; 27.jp/ 29.V; 54. k) Num. 8, 7. 2 Chron. 30, 

18; Dnav Num. 23, 19, &c. 

The complete omission of the doubling, and a consequent e 
lengthening of the preceding vowel, occurs invariably only with 
"t (rna Ezek. 16, 4 is an exception; nrni) also occurs, Jud. 6, 28), 
e.g. (in pause Spa), imperfect Pu'al Spin. Before K it occurs 

regularly in the stems "W?, "1NB, and in the Hithpa'el of 

fcto, ntO, and nw; on the other hand, N is virtually doubled in the 

1 Also Jud. 19, 5 (where Qimhi would read fad), read fbd, and on the use 
of the conjunctive accent (here Darga ) as a substitute for Metheg, cf. § 9 . u (c) 
and § 16. b. 

* fft-1 is explained by Abulwaltd as the 3rd pers. perfect Pdal , but by Qimhi 
as a noun. 
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perfects, (once in the imperfect, Jer. 29, 23) to commit adultery , 

to despise (also in the imperfect with d, Ps. 74,10; in the participle , 
Num. 14, 23. Is. 60, 14. Jer. 23, 17), Lam. 2, 7 (also 

nrnfeO Ps. 89, 40) and Ps. 109, 19; moreover, in the infinitive 
Eccles. 2, 20, according to the best reading. On the Mappiq in 
the Ptial Job 33, 21, comp. § 14. d. 

f Rem. 1. In the verb bwd to ask, to beg, some forms of the perfect Qal appear 
to be based upon a secondary form middle e, comp. Gen. 32, 18. Jud. 

4, 20; Ps. 137, 3; DftbKB? i Sam. 12, 13. 25, 5. Job 21, 29; Vl'njwf 

Jud. 13, 6. 1 Sam. 1, 20 (also Hiph'tl 1 Sam. x » 3 ®)* Comp., how¬ 

ever, similar cases of attenuation of an original d, § 69. s, and especially § 44. d. 
In the first three examples, if explained on that analogy, the t attenuated from & 
would have been lengthened to e (before the tone); in the next three l would 
have been modified to A 

g 2. In PC el and Hithpa'el the lengthening of the vowel before the guttural not 
infrequently causes the tone to be thrown back upon the penultima, and con¬ 
sequently the Sere of the ultima to be shortened to S e gh 6 l. Thus (a) before 
monosyllables, according to § 29. e, e. g. Dfl? to minister there , Deut. 17,12, 

even in the case of a guttural which is virtually doubled, Gen. 39, 14. Job 8, 18 
(see § 29. g). (b) after waw consecutive, e. g. and he blessed, Gen. 1, 22 

and frequently, BnW and he drove out , Ex. 10, 11. 
h 3. The following are a few rarer anomalies; in the imperfect Qal pnV^ Gen. 
21, 6 (elsewhere priori &c., in pause prftP, comp. § 10. ^ ( c ) and § 63. if) ; 
into Gen. 32,5 (for IHRtO); in the perfect PCel WIN Jud. 5, 28 (perhaps 
primarily for VinbC ; according to Gen. 34, 19 WIN would be expected), and 
similarly ^jnpjTV Ps. 51, 7 for 'DJiprV ; in the imperative PCel Ezek. 37, 17 
(comp, above, § 52. n) ; finally, in the imperative Hiph'tl prnn Job 13, 21 and 
nypn Ps. 69, 24, in both cases probably influenced by the closing consonant, 
and by the preference for Pathah in pause (according to $ 29. q ); without the 
pause prnn Prov. 4, 24, and elsewhere; but also nrun Joel 4, n. 
i 4. As infinitive Hithpa'el with a suffix we find DfeTPHn Ezr. 8, 1, and else¬ 
where, with a firmly closed syllable, also the participle D'i?nTlp Neh. 7, 64; 
Baer, however, reads in all these cases, on good authority, DtPrrnn &c.—The 
quite meaningless K*thtbh INCMOI Ezek. 9, 8 (for which the (frt requires the 
equally unintelligible evidently combines two different readings, viz. 

{part. Niph.) andlN^NI {imperf. con sec.) ; comp, the exhaustive discussion 
by Konig, Lehrgebdude, p. 266 sq.—In JrHNJV Is. 44, 13 (also in the 

same verse) an imperfect Pffel appears to be intended by the Masora {ftho'°reh& 
with an irregular shortening of the 6 for 'iXrP; comp. Ps. IOI, 5 Q’rf); 

on the other hand Qimhi, with whom Delitzsch agrees, explains the form as PCel, 
y*thd a rehti with an irregular -77- for —, as in the reading Ruth 2, 2. 7 ; 

comp. § 10 h. 

5. A few examples in which K, as a middle guttural, entirely loses its con¬ 
sonantal value and quiesces in a vowel, will be found in § 73. g. 
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§ 85 . Verbs Third Guttural , e. g. A? 

1 . According to § 22. 2, when the last syllable has a vowel a 
incompatible with the guttural (i. e. not an a-sound), two possibilities 
present themselves, viz. either the regular vowel remains , and the 
guttural then takes furtive Path ah, or Pathah (in pause Qames) takes 
its place. More particularly it is to be remarked— 

(a) The unchangeable vowels * (§ 25. b) are always retained, 
even under such circumstances; hence infinitive absolute Qal 
participle passive nbv, HipKil O'bf n, imperfect 0'!^, participle 

So also the less firm 0 in the infinitive construct 0^ is almost always 
retained: comp., however, in close connexion with a substantive, 

Is. 58, 9, and Py Num. 20, 3. Examples of the infinitive with suffixes 
are Gen. 35, 1; Num. 35, 19; ay:ni> Lev. 18, 23, &c. 

(b) The imperfect and imperative Qal almost always have a in the b 

second syllable, sometimes, no doubt,- due simply to the influence 
of the guttural (for a tone-long 0 , originally «), but sometimes as 
being the original vowel, thus &c.; with suffixes 

see § 60. c. 

Exceptions, in the imptrfect m^DK Jer. 5, 7, K*th. (TI^DX Q'rf ); in the 
imperative HhO Gen. 43, 16. On snch cases as rtyb'GK Is. 27, 4, comp. § 10. h, 

(c) Where Sere would be the regular vowel of the final syllable, c 
both forms (with e a and a) are sometimes in use; the choice of one 
or the other is decided by the special circumstances of the tone, i. e. 

Rem. 1. In the absolute state of the participle Qal, Pi'el and Hithpa'el, the d 
forms nbfct (with soft 'nbfe*, but nWl? (with soft. ’jnWo) and JttTIBT? 

are nsed exclusively; on the other hand, the closer connexion in the case of the 
construct state participle Qal causes the sharper pronunciation 11 ^ 5 ?, e. g. ypl 
Is. 4a, 5. Ps. 136, 6, comp. 94, 9. Lev. 11, 7 (no example of a construct state is 
found in the participle Pi'el); so also in the participle Pu'al JJintD Ezek. 45, 2. 

a. Similarly, in the imperfect and infinitive Niph'al , and in the perfect , infinitive C 
and imperfect Pi'el the (probably more original) form with d commonly occurs 
in the body of the sentence, and the fuller form with e* in pause (and even with the 
lesser distinctives, e. g. with D*hi Ps. 86, 4 in the imperative Pi'el; with Tiphha 
1 Ki. 12, 32 in the infinitive Pi'el; Jer. 4, 31 imperfect Hithpa'el ; Jer. 16, 6 
imperfect Niph'al ), comp. e. g. SHa* Num. 27,4, with 36,3, Deut. 1,34; 

even with retraction of the tone in the infinitive Niph'al Num. 30, 3 

1 - ■ — - 

' Verb. n"i> in which the il is consonantal obviously belong also to this class, 
e»g. JOB to be high , HOft to be astonished, PUTD (only in Hithpalpel) to delay . 

hu. 
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(elsewhere Jer. 7, 9. ia, 16 twice, in each case without the pause); -ygafl 

Hab. 3, 9, with yjjDft Ezek. 13, 11; to devour Hab. I, 13. Num. 4, 20 with 
yki Lam. a, 8 ; for infinitive Hithpa'el , comp. Is. 28, ao. The infinitive absolute 
Pi*el has the form nW Deut. 2 a, 7. 1 Ki. n, a 2; the infinitive construct, on the 
other hand, when without the pause is except nWb Ex. io, 4.—PI3r Hab. 1,16 

has e, though not in pause, and even nari 2 KL 16, 4. a Chron. 28, 4; but a in 
pause in the imperativeNiph*al riDSH Ezeic. 21, n ; jussive /¥7/*VTKT) Ps. 40,18; 
comp. $ 52. n. An example of & in the imperative Pi*el under the influence 
of a final 1 is "TTI3 Job 36, 2, in the imperfect Niph'al "lyypfl Num. 17, 13, &c.— 
In lT)p'_ Job 14, 9 (cf. Ps. 92, 14. Prov. 14, 11), Barth (see above, § 63. n) finds 
an i-imperfect of Qal, since the intransitive meaning is only found in Qal. 

f 3. In the 2nd sing. masc. of the imperative , and in the forms of the jussive and 
imperfect consecutive of Hiph'il which end in gutturals, a alone occurs, e. g. r&n 
prosper thou , TOT let him make to trust, rnp¥*l and he made to grow (so in 
Hithpalpel PiprOV, &c., Hab. 2, 3); even in pause 1 Chron. 29, 23 (but also 

with the pausal lengthening of the d to a roV* 1 Chron. 12,17); D5y|?*} I*- 35» 4 
is to be emended into ( = / JT*Cn^).—In the infinitive absolute Sere remains, 

e. g. naan to make high ; as infinitive construct also occurs in close con¬ 

nexion (Job 6, 26); on ytffrl as infinitive construct (1 Sam. 25, 26. 33), comp. 
§ 53 - k. 

g 2. When the guttural with quiescent &wd stands at the end of 
a syllable, the ordinary strong form remains when not connected 
with suffixes, e. g. 'rin^. But in the 2nd sing. fern, perfect 

a helping-Pathah takes the place of the &wd, ipnilt? J e r. 13, 25 
(§ 28. d); also in 1 Ki. 14, 3, nngb is to be read according to Qimhi, 
not 

h Rem. The soft combination with compound £ f wd occurs only in the 1st plur. 
perfect with suffixes, since in these forms the tone is thrown one place farther 
forward, e. g. SpJJTP we know thee, Hos. 8,2 (comp. Gen. 26,29. Ps. 44,18.132,6). 

Before the suffixes and 03»the guttural must have_, e. g. / will send 

thee, 1 Sam. 16, 1; Gen. 31, 27; J«. 18, J. 

On the weak verbs see especially 5 74. 

II. The Weak Verb 1 . 

§ 88. Verbs Primae Radicalis Ndn (|"b), e. g. to approach. 

a The weakness of initial J consists chiefly in its suffering aphaeresis 
in the infinitive construct and imperative in some of these verbs 
(comp. § 19. £). On the other hand, the assimilation of the 5 (see 

1 Cf. the Table, § 41. 
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below) cannot properly be regarded as weakness, since the triliteral 
character of the stem is still preserved by the doubling of the second 
consonant. The special points to be noticed are— 

1. The aphaeresis of the Nfin (a) in the infinitive construct. This b 

occurs only (though not necessarily) in those verbs which have a in 
the second syllable of the imperfect . Thus from the stem eba, 
imperfect infinitive properly tfa, but always lengthened by the 
feminine termination T\ to the segholate form with suffix 

Gen. 33, 3; with the concurrence of a guttural yaa to touch, imperfect 
VI ), infinitive nya (also jlj, see below); PBJ to plant , infinitive Jiyt? 
(also jrtM, see below); on the verb fOJ to give , see especially letters 
h and /. On the other hand, aphaeresis does not take place in verbs 
which have 0 in the imperfect , e. g. to fall , imperfect infinitive 

with suffix ^B 3 , also ^B 3 ; Num. 6, 2 and elsewhere; comp., 
moreover, jfaai* Gen. 20, 6 and elsewhere, $ 3 * Ex. 19, 12 (even Jrtaaj) 
Job 6, 7 ; comp. Jer. 1, 10); with suffix ^333 Lev. 15, 23. Also ptoab 
Is. 51, 16 (but Eccles. 3, 2); Kba Is. 1, 14. 18, 3; with suffix 
'KfcOB Ps. 28, 2 (elsewhere T\$b t comp. § 74. 1 and § 76. b) y 
2 Sam. 20, 9. 

(b) In the imperative . Here the NUn is always dropped in verbs C 
with a in the imperfect , e. g. 5^3, imperative (frequently with 
paragogic a, nfc* 3 ; before Maqqeph also Gen. 19, 9), plur. H?a, &c. 
Parallel with these there are the curious forms with o y ^a Ruth 2, 14 
(with retarding Metheg in the second syllable, and also nasog *ahor y 
according to § 29. e , before tfrn) and HP 3 Jos. 3, 9 (before nan), 

1 Sam. 14, 38 (before &V]) and 2 Chron. 29, 31; in all these cases 
without the pause. The only instance of Ndn being retained, as if 
in a strong verb, is ana drive, 2 Ki. 4, 24 ( imperfect 3H3^ without 
assimilation of the Ndn\ ; comp, also the verbs n"b, which are at the 
same time f"D; nna Ezek. 32, 18, nna Ex. 32, 34, nga Ex. 8, 1 and 
elsewhere; the verb K^a Ps. 10, 12 (usually Here also 
the aphaeresis does not take place in verbs which have 0 in the 
imperfect , e.g. "to, yha, &c. 

2. When, through the addition of a preformafive , NUn stands at d 


1 The law allowing the addition of the feminine termination to the unlengthened 
form, instead of a lengthening of the vowel, is suitably called by Barth * the Law 
of Compensation ’ ( Nominalbildung , p. xiii). 

N 2 
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the end of a syllable, it is readily assimilated to the second radical 
(§ 19. 2); thus in the imperfect Qal \ e.g. ^ for yinpol, he will fall; 

for yingal; jri? for yinten, he will give (on this single example 
of an imperfect with original 1 in the second syllable, cf. letter h)*; 
also in the perfect Niph'al P 33 for nthgas; throughout Hiph'tt 
(fchan, <fec.) and HopKal (which in these verbs always has Qibbus , 
in a sharpened syllable, comp. § 9. n) 

The other forms are all quite regular, e.g. the perfect , infinitive 
absolute and participle Qal , all Pi*el, Pu'al , &c. 

In Paradigm H, only those conjugations are given which differ 
from the regular form. 

e The characteristic of these verbs in all forms with a preformative is Daget 
following it in the second radical. Such forms, however, are also found in certain 
verbs '"D (§ 71), and even in verbs (§ 67). The infinitive nt ?3 and the 
imperative $3, also ~E?3 (Gen. 19,9) and JJJI, resemble the corresponding forms 
of verbs Y'B (§ 69).—On Plj^, np, and J"inp, from np^> to take, see letter g. — 
In D'.p) {imperfect Niph'al of D 3 p), and in similar forms of verbs 1 ,r y (§ 72), the 
full writing of the 6 indicates, as a rule, that they are not to be regarded as 
imperfects Qal of DpJ, See. —Also pDK (Ps. 139, 8) is not to be derived from pD 3 , 
but stands for p^Dfct (with a sharpening of the D as compensation for the loss 
of the b), from p^D to ascend ’ see § 19./, and Kautzsch, Gramm, dcs Bibl. Aram., 
§ 44 * 

f Rem. 1. The instances are comparatively few in which the forms retain their 
N&n before a firm consonant, e. g. , imperfect Jer. 3, 5 (elsewhere 

ib^); also of the pausal form is always (without the pause 3 H 3 P Prov. 

20, 28); similarly in Is. 29, 1. 58,3. Ps. 61, 8. 68, 3 (where, however, C|* 13 fl 
is intended), 140, 2. 5. Prov. 2, 11. Job 40, 24, the retention of the N&n is always 
connected with the pause. In Niph'al this never occurs (except in the irregular inf. 

Ps. 68, 3, cf. § 51. k) y in Hiph'fl and HopKal very seldom ; e.g. 

Ezek. 22, 20, 3 pri 3 H Jud. 20, 31; for ^ 03 ^ Num. 5, 22 read according to 

§ 53 * On the other hand, the N&n is regularly retained in all verbs, of which 

the second radical is a guttural, e. g. he will possess , although there are rare 
cases like nrP (also nW) he will descend ', Jer. 21, 13 (even nnri Prov. 17, 10; 
without any apparent reason accented as MiVH t plur. VirP Job 21, 13 (comp. 
$ 20.1; the Masora, however, probably regards JW and as imperfect NipKal 
from nrin); NipKal DH 3 for DTO he has grieved. 

g 2. The b of npb to take is treated like the N&n of verbs f"D (§ 19. d). Hence 


1 Cf. Mayer Lambert, ‘ Le futnr qal des verbes V'D, f ,, D > W '& 9 9 in the Revue 
des itudes Juives , xxvii. 136 sqq. 

1 An imperfect in a is given in the Paradigm, simply because it is the 
actual form in use in this verb. 
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imperfect Qal ngj, cohortativc (§ 20. m) nnpK, imperative ng, in pause and 
before suffixes ITjJ (on N 3 “Dnj 3 Gen. 48, 9, see § 61./), paragogic form ?inj3 • 

&c. (but comp, also flgb Ex. 29, 1. Ezek. 37,16. Prov. 20,16, 'Hjpb 1 Ki. 17,11); 
infinitive construct Jing (once nnp 2 Ki. ia, 9, comp. § 93. h ); with nngS; 
with suffix 'Hng; HopKal (comp., however, § 53.1 1) imperfect njT; Nip h'at, 
however, is always ngj> 3 . —On fljj Ezek. 17, 5 and DHjJ Hos. 11,3, see above, 

§ 19#. 

3. The verb JH 3 to give , mentioned above, letter d, is the only example of h 
a verb with imperfect in e (fFP for yinien; “|ri 3 only in Jud. 16, 5, elsewhere 
before Maqqeph &c.), and a corresponding imperative JR or (very frequently) 
iWI, which the Masora must intend even in Ps. 8, 2, although the text is certainly 
corrupt; before Maqqeph “fjFl, fenu 'JTI, &c. Moreover, this very common verb 

has the peculiarity that its final Ntin, as a weak nasal, is also assimilated ; VITI 3 
< < “ T 
for ndtkdnti , JTUTI3 or, very frequently, iUHTlJ, with a kind of orthographic com¬ 
pensation for the assimilated Ntin (comp. $44 ,g); NipKalperfect DFITI 3 Lev. 26, 25. 
Ezr. 9, 7. 

In the infinitive construct Qal the ground-form tint is not lengthened to tbteth % 
(as T\m from but contracted to titt, which is then correctly lengthened to 

JVIt with the omission of Dage'i forte in the final consonant, see § 20. /; but with 
suffixes Wt, &c.; before Maqqeph with the prefix S="nTl|>, e.g. Ex. 5, 21, 
and even when closely connected by other means, e.g. Gen. 15, 7; however, the 
strong formation of the infinitive construct also occurs in Num. 20, 21 and 

TW Gen. 38,9 ; comp. § 69. m, note 2. On the other hand, 1 Ki. 6, 19 could 

not be an infinitive: it might conceivably be an imperfect with in a final sense, 
but probably we ought simply to read HTlS, just as the QfrS, 1 Ki. * 7,14, requires 

nri for jnn. 

In other stems, the 3 is retained as the third radical, e.g. 'ri3£T, comp, k 

§ 19. c and. § 44. it. On the entirely anomalous aphaeresis of the N&n with 
a strong vowel in iURTI (for riTO) 2 Sam. 22, 41, comp. (19. t.—On the passive 
imperfect fFP, comp. § 53. u. 


§ 07. Verbs y"y, e.g. 330 to surround. 

1 , A large number of Semitic stems have verbal forms with only a 
two radicals, as well as forms in which the stem has been made 
triliteral by a repetition of the second radical , hence called verbs y"y. 
Forms with two radicals were formerly explained (in this grammar, 
as by others) on a general theory of contraction from original forms 
with three radicals. It is more correct to regard them as representing 
the original stem (with two radicals), and the forms with the second 
radical repeated as subsequently augmented from the monosyllabic 
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stem 1 . The appearance of a general contraction of triliteral stems 
is due to the fact that in biliteral forms the second radical regularly 
receives Dages forte before afformatives, except in the cases noted 
in § 22. b and q. This points, however, not to an actual doubling, 
but merely to a strengthening of the consonant, giving more body 
to the monosyllabic stem, and making it approximate more to the 
character of triliteral forms. 

The augmentation of biliteral to triliteral stems (y"y) generally 
takes place in the 3rd sing. masc. and fem. and 3rd plur. perfect Qal 
of transitive verbs, or at any rate of verbs expressing an activity, e. g. 
33p, *330: 131? Gen. 33, 5 (but with suffix '?!£», ver. 11); some¬ 

times with an evident distinction between transitive and intransitive 
forms, as "QX to make strait , 3X to be in a strait; see further details, 
including the exceptions, in letter aa . The augmentation of the stem 
must always take place wherever the ordinary strong form has an 
unchangeable vowel in the second syllable (e. g. 3i3p ? DUD), or where 
the strengthening of the second radical is required by the character 
of the form, e.g. THP, &c. 

b 2. The biliteral stem always (except in HipKil and the imperfect 
Nipttal , see below) receives the vowel which would have been 
required in the second syllable of the ordinary strong form, or which 
stood in the ground-form, since that vowel is characteristic of the 
form (§ 43. £), e.g. Dn answering to HBn to the ground-form 
qdtalat } to the ground-form qatald; infinitive , 3b to tep. 

c 3. The insertion of Dages forte (mentioned under letter a), for the 
purpose of strengthening the second radical, never takes place (see 
§ 20. /) in the final consonant of a word, e.g. Dfi, 3b, not &n, ab; 
but it appears again on the addition of afformatives or suffixes, e. g. 

ton, xa£ t 'flap, & c . 

d 4. When the aflformative begins with a consonant (3, Jl), and hence 
the strongly pronounced second radical would properly come at the 
end of a closed syllable, a separating vowel is inserted between the 
stem-syllable and the aflformative, in the perfect i, in the imperative 
and imperfect , e.g. ^3p, imperfect nrapn (for sabb-ta, 

sabb-nu, iasobb-na). The artificial opening of the syllable by means 


1 So (partly following Bottcher) A. Muller, ZDAfG. xxxiii. p. 698 sqq.; Stade, 
Lehrbuch , § 385. b, c; Noldeke, See. 
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of a separating vowel is merely intended to make the strengthening 
of the second radical audible 1 . 

The perfect UDPI (for OtePl) Nuro. 17, 28. Ps. 64, 7 (Jer. 44, 18 with e 
Silluq ), owing to omission of the separating vowel, approximates, if the text is 
right, to the form of verbs (comp. from Wp). 

5. Since the preformatives of the imperfect Qal, of the perfect f 
NipKal , and of HipKil and HopKal throughout, before a monosyllabic 
stem form an open syllable, they take a long vowel before the tone 
(according to § 27. 2 , a), e.g. imperfect HipKil 3DJ for ya-seb, 
imperative 3pn for h&-seb y &c. Where the preformatives in the strong 
verb have i y either the original & (which was attenuated to if) is 
restored and lengthened, e. g. 2bj in imperfect Qal for ya-sob , or the 
/ itself is lengthened to e y e.g. 2DH perfect HipKil for hl-seb (see 
further under letter h), The vowel thus lengthened can be retained, 
however, only before the tone (except the ti of the HopKal y lengthened 
from an original u y 3DV1 for hu-sab); when the tone is thrown forward 
it becomes §*wd 9 according to § 27. 3 (under N and n compound S*wd) 9 
e.g. but nraon; imperfect HipKil 3DPI, but •"ti'ipn ; perfect 

% n£pn, &c. 

Besides the ordinary form of the imperfects, there is another which predominates g 
in Aramaic , in which the imperfect Qal is pronounced the first radical, not 
the second, being strengthened by Daget forte , comp. Dfeh 1 Ki. 9,8, Gen. 24, a6, 

DPI* ; with a in the second syllable, la' Lev. 11, 7, DIT (with Dagei fortt 

* AT < “• < 
implicitum) 1 Ki. I, I 5 in the plural, toPP Num. 14, 35, &c. (in pause \tSPP 


1 No satisfactory explanation of these separating vowels has as yet been found. 
In none of the forms can it be said that the original vowel has returned, although 
Konig calls both separating vowels vocalic endings of the stem ( Vokalstamm - 
auslaute) y and regards the of the imperfect as differentiated from w, /. 
Consequently there remains only the supposition that we have here the insertion 
of a really new vowel, as an aid to pronunciation, with the object mentioned above. 
Rodiger, both for the perfect and imperfect (Ewald and Stade, for the imperfect 
at least), points to the analogy of verbs in formations like ; but 

in those instances, the tone-bearing vowel is no new importation, but was there 
from the first. On the other hand, Rodiger notes the analogy of the vulgar Arabic 
(comp. Spitta’s Gr. t p. 216), which for the classical Arabic madddta y madddti 9 
madddtu y uses the forms maddit y madditi, maddit y and even madddt . The last of 
these forms might indicate that the 6 in the perfect of Hebrew verbs $")) is 
obscured from an original d; comp., however, G. Hoffmann in ZD MG, xxxii. 
p. 756, according to whom madddia has arisen rather from maddauta 9 which he 
holds to be also the ground-form of PlVTO. [See also Wright, Comp, Gr, 229 f.] 
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Ps. 102, 28); perhaps also (unless these four forms are rather 

to be referred to NipKal , as certainly is, 1 Sam. 2, 9); with suffix 
occurs (comp. § 10. A) in Num. 23, 25; Imperfect Hiph'il DJPP, Hoph'al J“!3', See. 
This sharpening of the first radical obviously only serves the purpose of giving 
to a biliteral stem at least a triliteral appearance 1 ; at the same time, the vowel 
of the preformative (which before Dage't is, of course, short) follows the analogy 
of the ordinary strong form (comp., also, letters u and y). The same method 

is then extended to forms with afformatives or suffixes, so that even before these 

< 

additions the second radical is not doubled, e. g. Gen. 43, 28 and elsewhere 
for and they bowed the head; and they beat down , Deut. 1, 44 (from 

nna); MOW Dent. 32, 8; Exod. 15,16. Job 29, 21 (comp., however, *3D*1 
Jud. 18, 23, Jer. 46, 5. Job 4, 20). To the same class of apparently strong 
formations belongs robin (without the separating vowel, for comp. 

1 Sam. 3, 11 and below, letter /) they shall tingle , 2 Ki. 21, 12. Jer. 19, 3. On 
the various forms of the NtpKal, see Rem. 5. 

h 6. The restoration of the original vowel, as mentioned in No. 5, 

occurs (a) in the preformative of the imperfect Qal 3b} f or ya-sob 

(comp. §§ 47 .b, 63 .b, and for verbs l"y § 72); (b) in the perfect 

NipKal 3 DJ for nd-sab (§ 51. a), as well as in the imperfect 2B) (comp. 

on a in the final syllable of strong imperfects NipKal , §51 . m); 

(c) in HopKal 3DV1, with irregular lengthening for hosab from 

hu-sab t imperfect 3DV from yii-sab, &c. 

i On the other hand, an already attenuated vowel (1) underlies the 

intransitive imperfects Qal with a in the second syllable (probably 

for the sake of dissimilating the two vowels), e. g. ^91 for yl-mdr 

(see letter /); and in the preformative of HipKtl 3pn from Kt-seb 

(ground-form § 53.1). In the second syllable of this form the 

underlying vowel is ?, attenuated from an original d, which in the 

strong verb is abnormally lengthened to f (§ 53.1). The e lengthened 

from i is, of course, only tone-long, and hence when without the tone, 

and before Dages forte we have e. g. . On the return of the 

original a in the second syllable, comp, letter v . 

k 7. The tone, as a general rule, tends to keep to the stem-syllable, 

and thus does not (as in the strong verb) pass to the afformatives n_, 

* and (2nd sing. fern, imperfect) ; e.g. 3rd sing. fern, perfect »wn, 

< _ < _ < < . 

in pause nnn • with 1 and gutturals (f° r rT ?^)> Ps. 44» 2 & > 

on the other hand, with waw consecutive Is. 6, 12 (but njnj 

1 Possibly the analogy of verbs f"D may also have had some influence, as 
Paul Haupt has suggested verbally to the writer. 
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Ex. i, 16). In the 3rd plur . perfect the tone varies; along with 

we also find ^ and Is. 59, 12, Hab. 3, 6, Ac.; 

but in always Vin, ton, &c. The tone likewise remains on the 

stem-syllable in the imperfect Qal in '?DF), \abj; perfect HipKil HSpn, 

< < < 

Elpn; imperfect '?pn, Ac. In the forms with separating vowels, 
the tone is moved forward to these vowels (or to the final syllable, 
comp. Rem. 12), e.g. H13D, HJ'apn, &c.; except before the endings 
DTI and in the perfect , which always bear the tone. This shifting 
of the tone naturally causes the shortening of the merely tone-long 
vowels e and 0 to \ and & (d, see letter n\ hence rnaDH from 3pn, 
nj'|pn from 2b}; 0 n the vowel of the preformative becoming S*wd, 
see above, letter f 

8. In numerous verbs y"y, instead of Pi el, Pual and Hithpdel, / 
the less frequent conjugation PS*el (§ 55. 1), with its passive and 
reflexive, occurs, generally with the same meaning \ e. g. b^y to treat 
ill , passive reflexive (from tyv; comp, the Hilhptfel from 

VIT) and TIB Is. 24, 19 sq.); in a few also Pilpel (§ 55. 4) is found, 
e.g. to roll, Hithpalpel to roll oneself (from &}); to 

comfort , to delight in; passive Vvyv to be caressed (from yjKP). These 
forms cannot appear in a biliteral form any more than Pi el, Pu'al 
and Hithpdel .—For 2 Sam. 22, 27 read, according to Ps. 18, 27, 

Tonn. 

TT i • ' 


Remarks. 

I. On Qal. 

1. In the perfect , isolated examples are found with HolZm in the first syllable, ttl 

which it is customary to refer to triliteral stems with middle 0 (like 

.< T 
viz. to Dfan they are exalted, Job 24, 24; EH to lb*! they shot , Gen. 49, 23; 

Vtf Is. 1, 6 to TIT • But this explanation is very doubtful: Hf especially is 

rather to be classed among the passives of Qal mentioned in $ 52. e. 

2. Imperfects Qal with 0 in the second syllable keep the original a in the pre- n 
formative, but lengthen it to a, as being in an open syllable, hence fhp, *lbj, TjP, 
pj; imperfects with & have, in the preformative, an e, lengthened from f. See 
examples below, letter /, and $ 63. c and e , § 72. h , and specially Barth in 
ZDMG. 1894, p. 5 sq. 


1 Sometimes both Pi'el and Pffel are formed from the same stem, though with 
a difference of meaning, e.g. pH to break in pieces , pH to oppress; |3n to make 
pleasing, }jin to have pity ; to praise, ^bff! to make foolish; 33D to turn, to 

change , to go round\ to encompass . 
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The Holton of the infinitive, imperative, and imperfect ( 3 b, 3DJ) is only 
tone-long, and therefore, as a rule, is written defectively (with a few exceptions, 
chiefly in the later orthography, e. g. bind up, Is. 8,16; ^12 Ps. 37, 5; DH 
ver. 7; Ti 3 ^ for fab to plunder, Esth. 3, 13. 8, 11). When this 0 loses the tone, 
it becomes in the final syllable 8 , in a sharpened syllable < 7 , or not infrequently 
even 8 (see above, letter k). Examples of 8 are: (a) in a toneless final syllable, 
i. e. before Maqqeph or in the imperfect consecutive , "fl [r 8 n) to rejoice, Job 38, 7 ; 
3 DJ 2 Jud. 11, 18 (once even with it in a toneless final syllable, D’VI Ex. 16, 20); 
on the other hand, in the plur. 23 bjl» fam. nj'Sprfl; (b) before a tone-bearing 
afformative or suffix , e. g. imperative 2nd sing, fern, 't2 (comp, letter ffi); 
'Jin pity me; Jer. 50, 26; Dlfe* Prov. 11, 3 (frt; 2 n 3 nPl Ex. 12, 14; for 
the defective writing, cf. 2 H 3 Job 40, 2a. In *|jrp Gen. 43, 29. Is. 30, 19 (for 
*pnp this 8 is thrown back to the preformative. 

0 Quite abnormal is the infinitive absolute H^Tl Is. 24, 19 (as H follows, probably 
only a case of dittography for jp, comp. 3$) Num. 23, 25 and Jjtf Ruth 2, 16); 
so also are the imperatives 'Wop Num. 22,11. 17, and 22,6. 23, 7, with 

H paragogic. We should expect HSp, iVJfct (comp, rnty Is. 32, 11). If these 
forms are to be read q 8 ballt , * 8 rallt, they would be analogous to such cases as 
!T} 3 " 2 tD (§ 90. #), the addition of the paragogic fl__ causing no change in the form 
of the word (“ 3 jJ q 8 b like "fj above). If, however, as Jewish tradition requires, 
they are to be read qdballt, 'drallt , then in both cases the Qamef would have to be 
explained, with Stade, as the equivalent of an o ('JrrOp, &c.; comp, $ 9. v). 
Still more striking is 133 {J curse him , Num. 23,13, for 223 [3 or 'SjJ 1 . 

p 3. Examples with Pathali in the infinitive, imperative , and imperfect are 
"23 (in D"J3S to proroe them, Eccles. 3, 18); IT to trample down, Is. 45, 1; 2 J 5 P 
Jer. 5, 26; perhaps also D 3 SP 3 in their error, Gen. 6, 3 (Baer, following the 
versions and the Masora, D 2 t? 3 ). Also ^2 take away, Ps. 119, 22; and the 
imperfects DrV it is hot, Deut. 19,6 &c. (on the e cf. letter n); HOI it is bitter, Is. 
24, 9; "UP it is straitened ; TfV it is soft. Is. 7, 4; DfeTI it is desolate, Ezek. 12, 
19 tjn pause DfeTI Gen. 47, 19) 5 she was despised, Gen. 16, 4 (but else- 

|T - “ < 

where in the impf. cottsec, with the tone on the penultima, e.g. W Gen. 32,8 and 

< v 
elsewhere; JTV} Gen. 21, 11 and elsewhere, comp. Ezek. 19, 7); in the 1st sing. 

imperfect Dri'N* Ps. 19, 14, contrary to rule written fully for DHK, unless DPIK 
is to be read, as in some MSS., on the analogy of the 3rd sing. DTP.— The 
following forms are to be explained with Barth {ZDMG. xliii. p. 178) as imperfects 
Qal with original t in the second syllable, there being no instances of their Hiph'tl 
in the same sense: ^2*2 Gen. 29,10; fjjj Is. 31, 5, &c.; Ex. 40, 21. Ps. 91,4, 
&c.; perhaps also 1 Sam. 3, 11 and Job 31, 26, dec.; in accordance 


1 For fa as suffix of the 3rd person a parallel might be found in fafe^, § 100. 0, 
and probably in the N&n of the Phoenician suffix D 3 ; cf. Barth, ZDMG . xli. p. 643. 

9 Also in Ezek. 6,6, instead of HJDfeta, which could only come from Dfe^ t 'feta 
is intended, and 2Dfefc' in the same verse is probably only an error for 2 t 9 fejjJ, 
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with this last form, ^H( 3 ) Job 29, 3 would also be an infinitive Qal, not Hiphll 

(for ^nnn), as formerly explained below, letter w. Finally the very peculiar form 
< * 

jnrn Jud. 9, 53 may probably be added to the list. 

Imperfects, with on original u in the second syllable, are also found with this q 
H lengthened to it (instead of o), e. g. [TV, if the text is correct, in Prov. 29,6; 

Ps. 91, 6 (unless it be simply an imperfect from to be powerful, to 
prevail) ; pTV (if from pH) Is. 42, 4 and elsewhere (also defectively written }HNt 
Ps. 18, 30; but in Eccles. 12, 6, according to Baer, plTH); Ezek. 24, 11 
(on the sharpening of the D cf. letter^ above) 1 . 

A similar analogy with verbs V'y is seen in the infinitives (for "fo) T 
Eccles. 9, 1; 1 pn 3 Prov. 8, 27 (comp. Prov. 8, 29) for 1 pn 3 , and in the 

imperfect Gen. 27, 21. Infinitives in (on the analogy of verbs il"^) are 

ni3n in Ps. 77, 10, rite?* Ezek. 36, 3; also with a suffix Ps. 77, n. 

On other similar cases, see below, letter ee. For examples of the aramdizing 
imperfect , see above, letter g. 

4. In the participle , the arama'izing form for IpDDfe^ occurs in K*th!bh, S 

Jer. 30, 16 (the (fri points to a participle from HOP); in fl^n Prov. 25, 19, 
there appears to be a contraction from , part, fern. = breaking in pieces. 

II. On NipKal. 

5. Besides the ordinary form of the perfect 3 D 3 with Fathah (in pause HDJ) and t 
the participle 3 DJ with Qame$ in the second syllable, there is also another with 
Sere, and a third with ffolem , e.g. perfect ^£3 it is a light thing (also f>p 3 ), Is. 49.6; 
nSDJ (for napj) Ezek. 26, 2; part . DD 3 (comp., however, § 75. y), molten, 
refuse, 1 Sam. 15, 9; with 0, e. g. they are rolled together. Is. 34, 4; comp. 

63, 19. 64, 2. Amos 3, 11. Nah. 1, 12. Eccles. 12,66. In the imperfect , on the 
analogy of verbs V'y (from which Konig would also explain the perfects with o'), 
we find thou shalt be brought to silence, Jer. 48, 2 (unless this form should 
be referred to Qal) ; pV) (for tirrdf) Ezek. 29. 7; with e in the second syllable 
brvi she profanes herself. Lev. 21, 9, l>ut Ezek. 22, 26, and Is. 48, 11. 
For infinitives , cf. DBH to melt, Ps. 68, 3 (as inf constr.; 2 Sam. 17, 10 as inf. 
absol.); moreover, with compensatory lengthening in the first syllable, Snn 
Ezek. 20, 9. 14. 22, but with suffix i^nn Lev. 21, 4; also Ttafl to be plundered, 

and ptail to be emptied, Is. 24, 3; in the imperative only, be ye clean, 

.< T 
Is. 52, 11. On get you up, Num. 17,10 , imperf., Ezek. 10,17 and elsewhere, 

comp. § 72. dd. 

Example* of the perfect NipKal with sharpening of the initial syllable are, ^ri 3 U 
it is profaned, Ezek. 22, 16. 25, 3 (from ^n); (from Tin) Ps. 69, 4. 102, 4 
(also “IH 3 Jer. 6, 29) ; nn 3 fractus est (from HTin) Mai. 2, 5; comp, with this in 
the participle, D'DnjJ (for nihhdmim) Is. 57, 5, and D'")K 3 Mai. 3, 9: in the 


1 According to Stade, Grammatik , § 95, Rem., the pronunciation with 4 , since 
it also appears in Neo-Punic [and in Western Syriac, see Noldeke, Syr. Gramm., 
$ 48], was that of everyday life. 
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imperative and infinitive Niph'al such a virtual doubling of the guttural after 
preformatives never occurs.—The occurrence of u instead of 6 as a separating 
vowel in the perfect 333 BO Mic. a, 4 is abnormal. 

III. On Hiph'tl and Hoph'al . 

V 6. The second syllable in HipKtl has Pathah instead of Sere , especially under 
the influence of 1 and the gutturals, e. g. perfect 1DH he made bitter , nSPn he bowed , 
he hath broken , Gen. 17, 14, in pause, comp. § 29. q; otherwise 
riDH Is. 24, 5; in "1'pn Ps. 33, 10. Ezek. 17, 19, comp. Ps. 89, 34, and also in 
mfon Hos. 8, 4 (perhaps also in |JTPJT Hab. a, 17, but comp. $ 20. n) there is an 
assimilation to the corresponding forms of verbs Y'V, see letter z, while conversely, 
in tnn Is. 18, 5 from Pfl, an verb is assimilated to a )}")} verb. Also IJTn 
Dent. 28, 52 ; inf. to cleanse , Jer. 4, n, in pause; but also with other 

consonants, e.g. p"in a Ki. 23, 15, Is. 8, 23; Job 23, 16; plur. 33 pH 
1 Sam. 5,9.10 (and so usually in the 3rd plur. perf., except before "1 and gutturals, 
e. g. *jnn); imper. besmear , Is. 6, 10; plur. be astonished, Job ai, 5; 

imperfect yiri Thou dost afflict; part. shadowing, Ezek. 31, 3 (but TpDD 
Jud. 3, 24 is assimilated to the form of verbs . So in the imperative 
Jud. 16, 26 (frt, and in the infinitive Tjpnn Is. 33, 1). 

2 V The e of the second syllable, when without the tone, may become I, e. g. 
*3 5 >nn Gen. 31, 7 (comp, also letter x ). It is unusual (cf. § 53. k) to find the 
e written fully as in the infinitive "V*pr6 Zech. n, 10. Instead of Hateph-Pathah 
a Hateph-SPghbl is found under the Preformative in * 3 T&pn 2 Sam. 19, 44, and 
a Pathah occurs before n (with a virtual sharpening of the n) in such forms as 
nhnn Is. 9, 3; comp. Gen. 11, 6. Deut. 2, 31. 3, 24. I Sam. 2a, 15. Esth. 6, 13— 
in all these cases before n. On t^H 3 Job 29, 3, see above, letter p: on 'HTinnl 
Jer. 49, 37, see below, letter dd. 

X 7. In the imperfect consecutive of verbs, whose second radical is a guttural, & is 
retained (5 22 .d) in the second syllable instead of I, e.g. J1 Ki. 6, 11: so 
also when the second radical is “I, a Chron. 28, ao. Deut. a, 9—but cf. also 

Neh. 4, 9. 

y 8. Aramalzing forms in HipKtl and Hoph'al are, Ex. 13, 18; comp. 

Jud. 18, 23; Exod. 23, 21: Deut. 1, 44 (comp. Num. 14, 45); 

SnS profanabo , Ezek. 39, 7; DfiFI Job 22, 3; without syncope of the H (comp. 
§ 53. q ), 1 Ki. 18, 27; with t in the second syllable Jer- 49> 2 °- 5 °» 45 ! 

comp. Num. 21, 30; in the perfect Lam. 1, 8. In HopKal , ODH 

they art brought low , Job 24, 24; J"I 3 ' he is smitten , Is. 24, 12 {plur. Jer. 46, 5. 
Mic. 1,7); in pause , 3 pFT Job 19, 23, but also Job 4, 20; with 5 in the 
initial syllable, n©#n (infinitive with suffix comp. § 91. e) Lev. 26, 34 sq., 
comp. 2 Chron. 36, 21; nBPna, with irregular syncope for / tfn 3 , Lev. 26, 43. 

IV. In General . 

% 9. Verbs )l"y are most nearly related as regards inflexion to verbs V'JJ (§ 72). 

The form of verbs ))"]} is generally the shorter (comp. e.g. 3 bj and 3DH 
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and D'f?n); in a few cases, however, both classes exactly coincide, e. g. in the 
imperfect Qal and HipKtl with waw consecutive, in HopKal and in the less 
frequent conjugations (see above, letter I). 

10. The augmented forms (with three radicals), as mentioned in letter a, are aa 
especially frequent in the 3rd sing, masc. and fern., and the 3rd plur. (i. e. in forms 
without an afformative or with an afformative beginning with a vowel) of transitive 
verbs, or verbs, at any rate, expressing action, e.g. 33 D, T 33 D (but before 

a suffix also 'J 13 D, as well as ' 3 T 33 D, Ac.); DDT, nDDJ, toDK, Ac. 

Sometimes the contracted, as well as the uncontracted form, is found, e. g. TT 3 
< .< ~ T 
to plunder, plur. TT |3 , T 3 TT 3 Deut. 3, 35, as well as T 31 T 3 Deut. 3, 7 (other examples 

of biliteral forms in 2nd sing, masc., Deut. 25,12 ; in 1st sing., Jos. 5, 9); but in the 
1st pers. *RODT Zech. 8, 14. 15 is the only instance of the augmented form. 

On the other hand, the biliteral forms are the more common in the 3rd sing, and bb 
plur. of perfects which are intransitive , and express a state; comp, pi Deut. 9, 21 
(Ex. 32, 20 pi ; elsewhere always a transitive verb); fin, fern, nfln; "VDtfem. 

HID (for marrd ); 1 JT, fern. Hltf (comp. HIITI Ezek. 24, 11); TJ1 > r&, fem. 

< < T 

nnt? } DTI, Ac.; plur. Vin, TtSTI f Ac. (but on the tone, comp, letter ee below). 

The intransitive but augmented perfects T^l (also T^l), H 113 , VT 13 CC 

(in pause rnj), "HD, ntstej} in pause Ps. 31, n), 1 ^ 6 V, Vim? 

(also VIP), almost all have, as Mayer Lambert observes, at least an active, as 
opposed to a stative meaning. Triliteral forms of the infinitive after J) are, 
Num. 21,4; iVlpb Jer. 47, 4; TTT?f> Gen. 31, 19 (also tA Gen. 38, 13); 
comp, also DDfl^ Is. 47, 14, in subordinate pause, for DDnJ>; with suffix D 333 nj> 

Is. 30, 18, and, from the same form pH, with retraction and modification of the 
vowel, .IDn!) Ps. 102,14; also rtfn$ 5 > Is. 60,14, TT 33 1 Sam. 25,2, DDM Is. 10,18, 

TTJ 13 Prov. 8, 28.— Imperative TY1P Jer. 49, 28 (comp. § 20. b, and ibid, also on 
pjjn Ps. 9, 14); in the imperfect, IT!} Nah. 3, 7 (Ps. 68, 13 ; comp. Gen. 31, 40) 
from 113 ; the strong form here, after the assimilation of the N&n, was un¬ 
avoidable. On the other hand, DTlP} Jer. 5, 6 for DIB* (Prov. 11, 3 Q e rl) 
is anomalous; the strengthening of the second radical has been afterwards resolved 
by the insertion of a vocal S?md. Comp, also Am. 5,15 (elsewhere jh}). In 
NipKal , the triliteral form 33 ^} is found, Job 11, 12 ; in HipKtl, all the forms of 
pi, thus imperative DplH, imperfect P 31 JPI; infinitive DDPn Mic. 6, 13; 
participle D'D^D Ezek. 3, 15. That the augmented (triliteral) forms possess 
a certain emphasis, is seen from their frequent use in pause, as in Ps. 118, n 
(* 2 T 33 D~D 2 pT3D) after a biliteral form. 

11. The above-mentioned (letter g) neglect of the doubling in aramafzing forms, dd 

as TD 1 } and the like, occurs elsewhere tolerably often; in the perfect Qal DDR 
, s < *< 
for UT&n Num. 17, 28 (Jer. 44, 18; comp, above, letter e); imperfect HTI 33 

I Sam. 14, 36 (H_ parag. without any influence on the form, comp, letter 0); 
even with the firm vowel reduced to vocal S*wd; n ^>33 Gen. 11, 7 for 
(cohortative from 7 ^ 3 ); *Of T for TDp ibid. ver. 6, they purpose; following the 
analogy of verbs V'JJ, *|PDN (see above, letter r); from intransitive imperfects 
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Qal, mn Is. 49, 19 (flur. masc. Job 18, 7) ; tyT Neh. 2, 3; njtDJP'PI Ezek. 6,6 

(for which -= 7 ^ri ought to be read) might also be explained in the same 

way.— Perfect Niph'al HDD 3 for H 2 D 3 Ezek. 41, 7; 3^3 Jud. 5, 5 for 3 ^f 3 ; 

DripD 3 for DTfrtM Gen. 17, 11 (as if from not 73 D to circumcise) , comp. 

Is. 19, 3. Jer. 8, 14; Imperfect Zech. 14, 12; Participle D'Dnp_ J comp. 

letter u. So also yM 1 Sam. 13, 11, nVD 3 Gen. 9, 19 (comp. Is. 33, 3), are 

perfects Niph'al from pfD (« y 33 ), not Qal from yDJ.—In HipKtl fijjnn (for 

fiWin) Jud. 16, 10 (2 Sam. 15, 34); Htyn for njyn Prov. 7, 13 (cf. Cant. 6, 11. 

7, 13), and the very strange form VlPinn] Jer. 49, 37 (from hahtath-tf) from HTin. 

No less irregular is the suppression of the vowel of the stem-syllable in 

D3")Dnb Lev. 26, 15.—On the perfect Prov. 26, 7, comp. $ 75, letter <#. 

€€ 12. Instances in which the tone is thrown forward on the afformatives (see 

letter k) are ( a ) in the perfect , the 1st sing, regularly (but cf. 'rnEnj}_ Jer. 10, 18 

before Dnb) after 3 consec. t Ex. 33, 19. 22. 2 Ki. 19, 34, &c., also Is. 44, 16 

('rtitDPI before 1); Ps. 17, 3. 92, 11. 116, 6, perhaps also Job 19, 17, 'rtni 

(though in this passage, and in Ps. 17, 3, the form might be an infinitive in 6 th; 

see above, letter r, and Delitzsch on Job 19,17) ; in the 2nd sing. HTlitpi (before H) 

< T : 

Deut 25, 12; in the 3rd plural , 33 P multi sunt t Ps. 3, a. 104, 24. Jer. 5, 6 . 
1 Sam. 25, 10; \3T\ they are soft , Ps. 55, 22; they are swift , Jer. 4, 13. 
Hab. 1, 8; 33] they are pure , Job 15, 15. 25, 5. Lam. 4, 7; 3TI5? they did how, 
Hab. 3,6 ; 3“in they are burned , Is. 24,6. A by-form of 3 flB* (3"P , comp. § 72. dd) 
is 3 TIB* Ps. 49, 15. 73, 9. 

ff {b) In the imperative (a command in an emphatic tone) * 3*3 sing. Is. 54, 1. 

< T .< 

Zeph. 3, 14. Zech. 2, 14; 3 T) Is. 44, 23. 49, 13. Jer. 31, 7 (but ' 3"1 cry out , 

Lam. 2, 19), W keep (thy feasts ), Nah. 2, 1. Jer. 7, 29; njty (=n*y) before K, 
Ps. 68, 29. On the return of the short vowels H (tf) and l before Dagei forte, in 
place of the tone-long 0 and 2 , see above, letter k; on the change of the vowels 
of the preformadve into when they no longer stand before the tone, see 
letter g. 


The Weakest Verbs (Verba Quiescentia). 

§ 68. Verbs N /r D, e.g. to eat. 

a So far as K retains its full consonantal value as a guttural, these 
verbs share all the peculiarities of verbs primae gutturalis , mentioned 
in § 63. They are, however, to be treated as weak verbs, when the 
K loses its value as a consonant, and coalesces with the preceding 
vowel (originally short) to form one long syllable. This takes place 
only in the following very common verbs and forms, as if through 
phonetic decay:— 

b 1 . In the imperfect Qal , five verbs (viz. to perish , H2K to be 
willing , to eat , TDK to say , nDK to bake) regularly allow the K tp. 
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quiesce in a long 6\ e. g. \ In a few others the ordinary (strong) 
form is also in use, as (18 times) and (3 times) he takes hold; 

*)?' (see letter h), also he collects . This 6 has primarily arisen 

from an obscuring of d (§ 9. q ), and the d from N___, the weak 
consonant K coalescing with d to d; comp. § 23 .a. 

In the second syllable the 0 (for the original U) never appears, but c 
either e % or a; and in pause almost always e, even before the tone- 
bearing heavy afformative P, e.g. P^?^' Deut. 18, 1, without the pause 
p^Dt^ Deut. 4, 28. In the 3Td sing. masc. and 1st sing . of TOK, however, 
a is always retained in pause, "19*^ and TON, cf. also 1 Sam. 1, 7, 

&c. But with conjunctive accents in continuous discourse, d (as being 
a lighter vowel) is used, e.g. Ps. 9, 19, but in pause TOtta 

Ps. 1, 6; TOtta 1 Ki. 5, 2; comp, a similar interchange of e and a 
in § 65. c . 

When the tone moves back, the final syllable of the imperfects of d 
*n« and with a conjunctive accent, always takes Pathah , e.g. 

Di' Job 3, 3, and he did eat; in TON the loss of the tone 
from the final syllable only occurs in the form with wdw consecutive 
(but never in the 1st st'ng. t 7Qfc\ r ; cf. and then the final syllable, 

if without the pause , always takes S*ghdl, TOtty and he said . 

In pause, however, the imperfect consecutive always has the form € 
(but plur. always TO*ty; except TO** 1 ! in the poetic 

portion of the Book of Job, as 3, 2. 4, 1, &c., but not in 32, 6, in the 
middle of the verse; comp, also ^"TO*fri! Prov. 7, 13. The weak 
imperfect of tn# is always tntf 1 and but in the 1st sing., 

according to § 49. e , TPlio Jud. 20, 6; comp. Gen. 3> 12. 13 
pause. —H3K and HDN are, at the same time, verbs 7f\ hence imperfect 
"3* (§ 75. c). 

Before light suffixes the vowel of the second syllable becomes vocal 5 *wa, as f 
but — In a few cases, instead of the 6 in the first 


1 So in the vulgar Arabic as now spoken in South Palestine, yakul (he eats) 
becomes y&kul. 

* On this i (originally f) as a dissimilation from 5 (originally &), cf. § 27. x, 
and F. Philippi in the Zeitschrift fur Volktrpsychologie und Sprachwissense haft , 
Bd. xiv. 2, p. 178. The latter rightly observes that the existence of an original u 
in the imperfect of 5 > 3 K is indicated by the form of the imperative the 

Arabic ydkul, and the Aramaic , as well as by the fact that ThtO and 
are found along with tfW and *)DfcO. 
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syllable an / is found, which is due to contraction from the group t (or 

___) in place of ___; e.g. HTlNri it shall come , Mic. 4, 8, from rtTIKn 

(from nn«); 3 HK (for 3 nK) I lave, Prov. 8, 17, also Mai. 1, 2, &c., with 
suffixes Vtfinfct Hos. 11, 1. 14, 5, &c. (but only in 1st sing,, otherwise 3 nK* , &c., 

1 ^ - v:iv 

from Unit, 3HX); "tntp and I stayed , Gen. 32, 5. The infinitive construct of 
TON with !> is always ibN^ dicendo , for ^bN^.—According to Barth {ZDMG. 
1889, p. 179) b'HtV) Num. 11, 25 is to be regarded as an imperfect Qal y without 
the obscuring of K to d, not as imperfect HipKtl , since elsewhere occurs 
only in the perfect Qal and NipKal; on the original i in the second syllable, see 
above, § 67. p. For VlbpNPl Job 20, 26 we should simply emend 'bpNfl; for 
the view that it is imperfect PS el (which nowhere else occurs) can, as regards the 
change of 6 to 5 , be supported only by the very doubtful analogies of Ps. 62, 4 
(see § 52. q) and Ps. 101, 5 (frt (see $ 55. b), while the view that it is Pi'el 
('SXTl = rests on no analogy whatever. It would be more admissible 

to suppose that 'pXTl stands for ' 3 W 1 , Pual (comp. *£5$? f° r § * 7 *q)\ but 

no reason has been discovered for this departure from the natural punctuation 

g 2. In the 1st pers. sing, imperfect , where two N*s would ordinarily 
come together, the second (which is radical) is regularly dropped 
(§ 23./), as "^N 1 (f° r "HJNfo), &c., an( * even plene^^\ Neh. 2, 7, &c., 
rntpix Ps. 42, 10. In the other cases, also, where the K is ordinarily 
regarded as quiescing in 6 or S, it is only retained orthographically, 
and on etymological grounds. Hence the possibility of its being 
dropped in the following cases:— 

h Always in the contracted forms of S)DN, as *|ph for *)DNh Ps. 104, 29; C I 9 »! 
2 Sam. 6, 1 (but for S)pN^ Job 27, 19 read with the LXX); comp, also in 
the 1st pers. Mic. 4, 6 and 1 Sam. 15, 6, which is apparently, from the 

Methcg with 1, intended for an imperfect Hiph'il; instead of it, however, read, 
with the Mantua edition, S|ppN (with f, according to $60 .f). But pDDtfo 
Ex. 5, 7 (for 'Dta) and 1 Sam. 18, 29 (for 5 |Dfy) are due to a mistake, 

since both forms must be derived from the stem *)DV Furthermore, 'SJTTO^ 
Ps. 139, 20 (where certainly is to be read) ; Prov. 1,10 (comp. ( 75. hh) ; 
VlpTn 1 Sam. 28, 24; £zek. 42,5; TTOH 2 Sam. 19, 14; Tnrn 2 Sam. 20,9; 

'Sp thou gaddest about (from ^]N), Jer. 2, 36; KJW Deut. 33, 21 (for HTIN^ 
according to other readings (on the analogy of the cases mentioned in $ 75. p) 
Kn*v or xr\h. 

1 The regularity of this orthography indicates that the contraction of KK to A 
in this 1st pers. occurred at a time when in the 3rd and 2nd persons the K was 
still audible as a consonant (which accordingly was almost always retained in 
writing). Noldeke ( ZD MG ., Bd. xxxii. p. 593) infers this from the fact that also 
in Arabic the 3rd and 2nd pers. are still written ytCktilil, ttfk&lil, but the 1st pers. 

* Akam , not '&'kdia. 
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Paradigm I shows the weak forms of the imperfect Qal, and merely 
indicates the other conjugations, which are regular. 

Rem. i. In the derived conjugations only isolated weak forms occur: Perfect i 
Niphal Wttfo Nam. 3a, 30. Jos. aa, 9; Hipk. y£[ (for intOJ?) and he laid 
wait , 1 Sam. 15, 5 ; PJK I listen , Job 3a, 11; (6 from A) I give to eat, 

Hos. 11, 4; HT 3 R {6 from d) I will destroy , Jer. 46, 8; irn*1 a Sam. 20, 5 Q°rS 
(for 'HKJ); the K e thibh appears to require the Pi'el , from in' as a secondary 

form of inX; but = "> 08*1 for iriNM as imperfect Qal is not impossible. 

On rntfKI Neh. 13, 13, comp. § 53. infinitive Ezek. ai, 33 (='3Kn|> 

unless it is rather infin. Hiph. from ^3); Participle P]D giveth ear , Prov. 17, 4. 
Imperative Vfin bring (from nriK) Jer. 1 a, 9. (On the same form used for the 
perfect in Is. ai, 14, comp. ( 76. d.) 

a. In the Pi'el the X is sometimes dropped by syncope, like H in k 

thus (as in Aramaic and Samaritan') teaching, for Job 35, 11; 

^.T for Is. 13, ao; thou ^ ast girded me, a Sam. a a, 40, for 

as Ps. 18, 40; *J“J 3 NU Ezek. 28, 16; corap. § 33. d. 


§ 60 . Verbs '"D. First Class, or Verbs originally l"D, e. g. 3 B* to dwell . 

Verbs which at present begin with Y6dh in their simple form (i. e. a 
when without preformatives), are divided into two classes according 
to their origin and hence frequently in their inflexion: (a) Verbs 
which (as still in Arabic and Ethiopic) originally began with Waw, 
e. g. to give birth to, Arab, and Eth. wdladd. In consequence of 
a phonetic change which prevails also with few exceptions in the 
noun, this Waw in Hebrew and Aramaic always becomes a Y6dh, 
at least when it is the initial consonant; but after preformatives it either 
reappears, or is again changed into YSdh, or, lastly, is altogether 
elided; (b) Verbs which (as in Arabic) originally began with YSdh 
(called Verba cum Iod originario, see § 70). A few verbs (some with 
original YSdh, and some with original Waw) form a special class, which 
in certain forms assimilates the Waw or YSdh to the following 
consonant on the analogy of the N 4 n in verbs f"D (see § 71). 

With regard to verbs (i. e. '"d with original Waw) it is to be b 
noticed that— 

1. In the imperfect, imperative and infinitive construct Qal there is 
a twofold inflexion, according as the Waw is wholly rejected or only 
changed into YSdh, The complete rejection (or elision) takes place 
regularly in eight verbs (see letter h) on the analogy of the following: 

o 
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A. Imperfect 3g*, 1HJ with an unchangeable 1 Sere in the first 

syllable and original t in the second, which in the tone-syllable 
(according to § 27. c) becomes e (thus TC; ^), or under 

the influence of a guttural with a in the second (JH!, 

The tone-long e of the second syllable is of course liable to the 
shortening to S*gh6l or vocal &wd, e.g. 357*}, *3B*, &c.; in the same 
way a becomes S^wd in such cases as Wi', &c. f but is lengthened to 
Qames in pause (WT) and before suffixes ( Djni). 

B. Imperative 357 with aphaeresis of the Waw and with tone-long e, 

from i y as in the imperfect . 

< m 

C. Infinitive n357 from original sibh, by addition of the feminine 
ending (n) lengthened to a segholate form; as in verbs }"d (comp. 
§ 66. b) this lengthening affords a certain compensation for loss of the 
initial consonant. 


1 The e of the first syllable is really not tone-long e; thus yiwhb , with the 
first l attenuated from d, after elision of the Waiu must have been lengthened 
to yeteb, as it was still explained, with Ewald and others, in the twenty-third 
edition of this Grammar. The character of this e is seen from the fact that 
it is retained not merely before the tone, and in the counter-tone (e. g. DJTW Hos. 
14, 10), but also in Ex. 33, 13. 17. Its explanation, however, presents 

great difficulty. The view that original yawtfb became yayUb, and then ytttb, 
ytteb (so still Konig, Lehrgcb ., p. 401), seems to be supported by the fact that, 
in Arabic, besides such imperfects as ydlfdtS , ydtjbd (with complete elision of 
the Waw) we also find in the dialects ydlid, ydsal, &c., 1st sing, aulid , aufat, &c.; 
comp. Spitta, Gramm, des Arab. Vulgdrdial. v. Agypten , p. 223 sq.; on the 
corresponding strong formation in Ethiopic, comp. Dillmann, Gramm., p. 146; 
Praetorius, § 93. But how comes then the almost invariable scriptio defeciiva 
of this t? From an original ^ we should expect, according to § 7. g, a prevalence 
of the scriptio plena ; in reality it occurs (with the exception of"!j?^ Ps. 72, 14, 
elsewhere pointed only in Mic. 1, 8 and Ezek. 35, 9 K e /h.; in Ps. 138, 6 
the Masora prefers to point —According to Stade (Gramm., §5 108,117a) 
the original t of the second syllable has exercised a backward influence upon the 
original d of the first syllable, * in consequence of which an f forces itself in after 
this d , as it were by anticipation. The two coalesce into a diphthong, which 
is then merged into t: D'gH ktqtm for haiqtm from haqim , Aramaic y aqtm; 
D'pD from maqtm ,* &c. The latter comparison must indeed be rejected, since 
the e in D*gil and D*gD is not unchangeable; but Stade’s view has the advantage 
of attempting to explain at any rate the unchangeableness of the first e in 
aad yT, which he likewise refers to an original yadi *.—According to Philippi 
{ZDMG. xl. p. 653) an original ydltd, for example (see above), became yilid 
by assimilation of the vowel of the first syllable to that of the second ; this then 
became yiled instead of ye led, in an attempt to raise the word again in this way 
(by writing t instead of e) to a triliteral form. 
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Rem. Since the infinitives (see below, letter m) point to a ground- C 

form dt at, lidat , we must, with Philippi (ZDMG. xxxii. p. 42) and Barth (ibid. xli. 
p. 606), assign to &c M the ground-form Hbt (which, therefore, reappears 

in TQB^, &c.); the apparent ground-form fabt rests upon the law that the l of 
the stem-syllable is changed into a whenever the syllable becomes doubly closed 
by the addition of the vowelless feminine ending. 

In more than half the number of verbs l"D the original Waw in the d 
above-mentioned forms gives place to Y 6 dh, which in the imperatives 
P^T, (see letter f) and infinitive is a strong consonant, but 
in the imperfect t?!*, properly yiyral, merges with the preceding / 
into /. 

In the second syllable imperfects of this form regularly have a. 

(a) That the latter forms are derived from verbs with an original IVaw (not * 
YSdh) is shown partly by the inflexion of these verbs in NipKdl, Hiph'tl, and Hoph'al 
(where the original Waw reappears throughout), and partly by the Arabic, in 
which verbs l"D likewise exhibit a twofold formation; comp, wdlddd, imperf. 
ydlldu, with elision of the Waw, and wdffld, yaugalu, with retention of the Waw. 

(b) Sometimes both forms, the weaker and the stronger, occur in the same verb; f 

comp. plf 2 Ki. 4, 41 and pour, Ezek. 24, 3 (comp. plP 1 Ki. 18, 34 and the 

infin. nplf Ex. 38, 27)5 take possession, Dent 1, 21. 1 Ki. 21, 15 (comp., 

however, letter s), (in pause for BH) Deut. 2,24. 31; plur. Deut. 1, 8. 9,23, 

but also, with H— paragogic, iltFV Deut. 33, 23. In the imperfect Deut. 

32, 22 and I s * 10 » *6 it shall be kindlfd; "IjW it was precious, 1 Sam. 18, 30 
and ngj Ps. 49, 9 (comp. Ps. 72, 14).—The form Gen. 30, 39, for 

*Dn»V beside rtttDTPI verse 38, is remarkable. 

(<■) On T> Jnd. 19, 11 for Tt' and Jer. 43, 10 for the infinitive absolute S 
2 \tr, comp. § 19. i.—But TV Jnd. 5, 13 a and b is not intended by the Masora 
either as perfect (for TV, which really should be restored) or as imperative of TV, 
but as an apocopated imperfect P€el from HT} (=r JTTV) to have dominion. 

(d) The eight verbs 1 , of which the initial consonant in the above-mentioned h 
forms always suffers elision or aphaeresis, are *1^ to bring forth, RIP to go forth, 
to sit, to dwell, TV to descend, also to go (comp, below, letter x) ; and 
with d in the second syllable of the imperfect, JPV to know, *lfV to be united, 

PpJ to be dislocated. Examples of the other formation (&h* &c.) are *)}P to 
be wearied, y$P to counsel, fB* to sleep, RV ( imperfect fcO*) to fear . 


1 A ninth *id: to add, is also to be included. For since on the Mesa* stone, 
1. 21, the infinitive is not written niBob but nco^ (comp. TIDO', 1 . 19), we 
must also read in Is. 30, 1 (Num. 32, 14. Deut. 29, 18) USD for DtaD. The 
2nd plur. masc. imperative *DD Is. 29, 1. Jer. 7, 21 corresponds to toS?; thus 
in proof of a supposed HDD addere, there remains only HBDK Deut. 32, 23, for 
which, according to 2 Sam. 12, 8, HDDR is to be read. 

O 2 
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i 2. The original Wdw is retained as a firm consonant : (a) in the 
infinitive , imperative , and imperfect NipKal , being protected by the 
doubling, e.g. 3rtn, 3#£, which are consequently strong forms like 
; (£) in the Hithpciel of some verbs, e. g. JHinn from f 
ns^nn from H 3 J, HWin from nT; otherwise a radical Waw at the 
beginning of a word is now found only in a few nouns, e. g. proles 
from to bear . At the end of a syllable Waw with the homogeneous 

vowel u coalesces into 4; so throughout HopHcd y e.g. 3&ta for 
h&wfabh; but with a preceding a the Waw is contracted into ^0); 
so in the perfect and participle Nip Hal and throughout HipKU , 
e. g. 3 B*fo from an original nawsabh , 3'^n from an original hawsibh. 

k The first radical always appears as Y6dh in the perfect and participle 
Qal y 3B* &c., 38*, 3*5*, even when ) precedes, e.g. 38*1 (but DTQBh, 
according to § 24. b), also throughout PC el and PtPal y e. g. ^ to wait, 
to be born , and in the imperfect and participle PTD known 
(from JHJ), and, as a rule, also in Hithpa'el y e. g. 3Jrnn, brvnn 

(as against &c. with Waw). 

I The beginner may recognize verbs 1"D in the imperfect Qal partly by the 
§crc under the preformatives; in NipHal , HipHtl\ and HopHal by the Waw 
0 , t, 1 ) before the second radical. (The defective writing, as in Tbh, is rare). 
Verbs have forms like 'DIP (jn) ? fOB*, in common with verbs f"D. Similarly 
HopHal has the same form as in verbs and V'p. 
m Rem. 1. The infinitive Qal of the weaker form (H3^, ground-form Hbi, comp, 
above, letter c ) with suffixes is pointed as TDB* 1 , &c. The masculine form is 

very rare, e.g. to know , Job 3a, 6. 10, as also the feminine ending n , e.g. 

njn * Ex. a, 4, rnb Is. 37, 3 (a Ki. 19, 3); Jer. 13, ai. Hos. 9, 11; nT)D* to 
descend ', Gen. 46, 3, where the change of the e into vocal is to be explained, 
with Konig, from its position between the principal and secondary tone. From 
l TP, under the influence of the guttural, fiJH is formed, with suff. 'Hjn &c. ; 
but from KJT, DN¥ f° r f'eth y see § 94From TV there occurs in Ps. 30, 4 
in Q*rS 'TjJD (the ICth. requires a very remarkable case of the strong 

form (for WTJD). For fib 1 Sam. 4, 19 (generally explained as a case of 


1 Tl 3 Bh Ps. 33, 6 can hardly be intended for an infinitive with suffix from 
3 B*, but rather for a perfect consecutive from we should, however, read 

voeh. 

• : "r: 

* The infinitives and iTl") belong to the source marked E (B by Dillmann) 
in the modern criticism of the Pentateuch. The same document also has 
to give , for T)T \; TpH to go , for H 3 J; and nfe>}f to make , for See Dillmann, 

Die BB. Num. t Deut., Jos ., p. 618. 
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assimilation of *1 to fl in the supposed ground-form ladt; according to Mayer 
Lambert pausal of vb**lidt, see above* letter c) read simply JVjJJ. 

Examples of the strong form of the infinitive are to fear, Jos. 22, 25, with 11 

preposition Is. 51, 16 (but 2 Chron. 31, 7 according to Ben Naphtali 
where the * is only retained orthographical^ but is really assimilated to the D; 
the reading of Ben Asher, accepted by Baer, is meaningless); 

Eccles. 5,11 ; Vhb 1 Sam. 18, 29 is irregular, probably, however, (for 
is intended. With suff. Job 38, 4, comp. Jud. 14, 15. Ezr. 3, 12; with 
T\ fem . nj>$ to be able, Num. 14, 16. On which is likewise usually 

referred to this class, comp, the note on $ 70. a . 

2. The imperative Qal frequently has the lengthening by n__, e. g. o 

sit thou, nil descend thou. From 3HJ to give, Arab, wdhdbd, only the imperative 

is used in Hebrew; it has the form 3 H give, lengthened HDH generally with 

< T T 

the meaning age, go to (Gen. 29, 21 H 3 n before K to avoid the hiatus) ; fem, 

T T < < 

' 3 H Ruth 3, 15, Mil'ra* on the analogy of the plural (in Job 6, 22 OH 

before the tone-syllable; but comp. Deut. 3a, 3), whilst, on the analogy of other 
imperatives Qal of verbs would rather be expected.—On Hjffi 

Prov. 24, 14, comp. ( 48. /. 

3. The imperfect with ) elided takes d in the second syllable, besides the cases p 
mentioned above (letter /), also in T 1 FI Jer. 13, 17 (comp. Lam. 3, 48) and in 
the pausal form TJ^J Job 27, 21 &c. (from see letter x ); on Is. 10, 16 
see above, letter f The d in the second syllable, when followed by the afforma- 
tive nj (nj-nn &c.), is in accordance with the law mentioned above (letter c), 
by which d takes the place of t in a doubly closed syllable. Forms with e in 

the second syllable shorten the e to S*ghdl, when the tone is drawn back (before 

_ . < .< 

a tone-syllable or after waw consecutive ), e. g. Gen. 44, 33; ; 

but / is retained in an open syllable, even with Mirel-tone, in K 2 P Ex. 16, 29. 
Jud. 9, 39, in both cases with nasog 'ahor, § 29. e. The paused is either of the 
form Ruth 4, 1 or Tjjl Ps. 18, 10; the 1st pers. sing., whether in or out of 
pause, is TJttJ, &c., except J°b >9» 10, see letter x. For JTT^ 

Ps. 138, 6 (comp, the note above, on letter b and the analogous cases, § 70. d) 
JH* is intended. 

r» - 

The imperfect of the form is frequently (especially before afformatives) Q 
writteu defectively, in which case the i can always be recognized as a long vowel 
by the Metheg (see § 16./), e.g. Is. 40, 30, ty? Is. 65, 23; and so always 
IITV they fear, as distinguished from fcCV they see (imperfi Qal of HtO).—On 
Gen.50, 26. 24,33 A € th., and Ex. 30, 32, see § 73, letter/. 

From ^ to prevail, to be able, the imperfect Qal is which can only have y 
arisen through a depression of the vowel from (ground-form yaukhal=yaw- 

khal), to distinguish it, according to Qimhi, from bpfot, just as, according to 
1 47. t, tei* is differentiated from 'ft?.- Comp, the Arabic yaurdu ( ybrdu) 
from ward a , yaugalu (yb&alu) from wagila , as also the vulgar Arabic (among 
townspeople) ydfal &c. from wafala. Others regard J>pV ** imperfect Hoph*al 
{fie is enabled—he can), always used instead of the imperfect Qal ; comp., how- 
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ever, { 53. u. —^ 3 OT occur* in Jer. 3, 5 a* and sing. fem. for ’{(JOT, according 
to Konig, because the and fem . was already sufficiently indicated. 

S 4. The attenuation of & to t in the perfect (in a toneless, closed syllable) 
which is discussed in § 44. d (comp. $ 64. f) occurs in verbs in a few forms 
of Num. 11, 12. Jer. 2, 27. Ps. a, 7, &c. (always after *), as well as of 
B^T, e.g. DflBhn, &c., Dent. 4, 1. 8,1. 17, 14. 19, 1. 26, 1. 31, 3 (always after 
*1 for ^1). In both cases the attenuation might be explained from the tendency 
to assimilate the vowels, especially if the initial * was pronounced, as in Syriac, 
like i (§ 47. b). In the case of fchj, however, a secondary form B^T (comp. 
§ 44. d) is probably to be assumed, since in Arabic also the verb has the form 
wltrltd. The forms Ezek. 36, 12 and rflB*"H Ps. 69, 36, &c., are most 

simply explained from the return of this l. 

t 5. As an exception, the imperfect Niph'al sometimes has a * instead of the 1, 
e. £■ an( t k* stoyedi Gen. 8, 12 (unless the Pi'el or tyw, as in ver. 10, is to 
be read), comp. Ex. 19, 13; 1 Sam. 13, 8 K*th(bh. —The first person always has 
the form 1B*JK, not , comp. § 51. p. —In the plural of the participle VA 3 
(from S 1 JJ, with depression of 6 to 4 , comp. § 27. n) is found in Zeph. 3, 18; 
comp. Lam. 1, 4. While in these cases some doubt may be felt as to the 
correctness of the Masoretic pointing, much more is this so in the perfect 
nulPdhd, 1 Chron. 3, 5. 20,8, for which appears to he required by the wdw 
in the initial syllable. 

U 6. In the imperfect Pi'el syncope of the first radical (*) sometimes takes place 
after wdw consec. (as in the case of K, § 68. k), e.g. for an ^ he has 
grieved, Lam. 3, 33, Ffo for and they have cast , verse 53: on the other 
hand, in f*P they have cast lots , Joel 4, 3. Ob. 11. Nah. 3, 10, a perfect 
Qal of IT is required by the context. So from a verb , of the second class, 
for VlBteT and he made it dry, Nah. 1,4; comp. 2 Chron. 32,30 
Qfri (the K*th. points either to PC el Dn#T or Hiph'tl D"|B^ 1 ). 

V 7. In the imperative Hiph'tl instead of the usual form f is also found 

in the second syllable; tOSrtn Is. 43,8 ; JPErfn Ps. 94, 1 (before H, hence probably 
a mere mistake for it^PDin) • TTOta Prov. 19, 25. When closed by a guttural 
the second syllable generally has d, as inin, yBnn ? comp, also ngh Prov. 25, 17 
(as in the infin. constr. roVl Job 6, 26; see § 65. d). On the other hand, 
t always reappears when the syllable becomes open, thus HTB^n , 'TB^H , 
n^B^n, and so also before suffixes (§ 61. g). NTH Gen. 8,17 Qfri ( K*th . Kirin, 
see § 70. b) is irregular.—The jussive and the imperfect consecutive Hiph'tl when 
the tone is drawn back take S*gh 6 l in the second syllable, as in Qal, e. g. 
that he may increase , Prov. 1, 5, before ITg*>; cf. Ex. 10, 28. Dent 3, 26; 'I?*! 

Prov. 30, 6 is anomalous); in pause , however, also *)Difl as jussive , Job 
40, 32 (usual jussive in pause 3B^ &c., which occurs even without the pause 
after wdw consecutive , Gen. 47, n. Josh. 24, 3. 2 Sam. 8, 4, <3cc.). With a final 
guttural JPl* and rol' (Jussive) and PDih, &c.; with a final 1 in pause VlTH 
Ruth 2, 14 : on na^iu. 35, 4, comp, i 65./). — On forms like J’ffln', 
* 53 - J- 
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§ 70.] 

In HopKal 6 stands instead of *, in jnfn (for JTTV 1 ) Lev. 4, 33. 28, fljil a Sam. w 
20, 13, and perhaps in fcOV (for n"W) Prov. 11, 25; but comp. Delitzsch on the 
passage.—An infinitive Hoph'al with feminine ending occurs in fVjJn Gen. 40,20, 
for comp, above, letter t, on and $ 71 at the end. 

8. The verb to g°* belongs in some respects to the class, for it forms X 
(as if from ?|^1) imperfect with waw consecutive (in pause Gen. 

24, 61, &c.), 1st sing. (but in Job 19, 17 • infinitive construct roj? 

with suff. &c.; imperative in the lengthened form roS (as an 

interjection referring even to a feminitie , Gen. 19, 32, or a plural , Gen. 31, 44) 
and (Num. 23, 13. Jud. 19, 13. 2 Chron. 25, 17, and the Me&a* inscription, 
line 14) ; Hiph. (also in Ex. 2, 9 and fern, imperative is to be read 

for , which probably arose merely through confusion with the following 

VTp^H); imperfect , but in the 1st sing, of the imperfect consecutive always 
Lev. 26, 13. Amos 2, 11, &c. Rarely, and almost exclusively in the 
later Books or in poetry, the regular inflexions of TJ^n are also found: imperf. 
•far (Ps. 58, 9, &c.; but Ex. 9, 23. Ps. 73, 9; comp. $ 64. a and h)\ 

Tjfrntj Job 16, 22, also Mesa* inscription, line 14, infin. (Ex. 3, 19. 

Num. 22, 13 sq. 16 l . Eccles. 6, 8. 9), imperative plur. Jer. 51, 50. On the 

other hand, the perfect Qal is always 7]^n, participle !jbh, infinitive absolute 
Niph'al ifcnjj, PC el Hithfa'cl IJ^nnn, so that a 1 never appears 

unmistakeably as the first radical. The usual explanation of the abo\e forms 
is nevertheless based on a supposed obsolete !)^. It is, however, more correct 
to regard the apparent forms of with Praetorius (ZAfV. ii. 310 sqq.) 
as originating with the Hiph*tl, of which the ground-form hahltkh became hdltkh , 
and this again, on the analogy of the imperfect Qal of verbs hdltkh. 

This hdltkh being referred to a supposed haultkh (properly hawltkh) gave rise 
to new formations after the manner of verbs 1"D. 


§ 70. Verbs *"d. Second Class , or Verbs properly *"d, 
e. g. 30J to be good. Paradigm L. 

Verbs properly '"d differ from verbs in the following points: a 

1 . In Qal the initial Yddh never suffers aphaeresis or elision; hence 

the infinitive has the form Bh} *, the imperfect 3D*, fpj, p?* (in pause 

PJ^), also written 3D?, &c.; and so always with a tone-bearing a in the 

< < 

second syllable, even after waw consec. f e.g. H?!l, except Gen. 9 , 24 , 


1 Comp, above, letter m, second note. 

* This may be inferred from fcto '3 (= ^ 3 ) Is. 27, 11, which with its fern. 
T&T Gen. 8, 7, is the only example of an infinitive construct Qal of these verbs. 
No example of the imperative Qal is found: consequently 3 DJ, &c. (in Para* 
digm L of the earlier editions of this Grammar), are only inferred from the 
imperfect. 
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< 

and "tip!! Gen. 2, 7. 19, unless "tip is to be included among verbs 
(comp, "tifti Is. 43, 10). 

b 2. In HipKil the original form is regularly contracted to 3^3 
(rarely written 3^0, &c.); imperfect 3D\!!. Instances of 

the uncontracted form are Prov. 4, 25, according to Barth 

(see above, § 67. /), an example of an i-imperfect of Qal, since the 
HipKil is otherwise always causative; "ttfjn (imperative) Ps. 5, 9 
(fri (the K'th. requires Ifchn according to the form of verbs l"D; 
comp. Is. 45, 2, nchK K‘th. } (frf), comp. Gen. 8, 17 Qfrt; 
DtiTO 1 Chron. 12, 2, to be explained as a denominative from PPJ ; 

Hos. 7, 12 (§ 24 ,f note); but perhaps the punctuation here 
is only intended to suggest another reading D?©!#. 

C Rem. 1. The only verbs of this kind are: to be good (only in the imperfect 

Qal and in Hiph'tl; in the perfect Qal a verb is used instead), 
to suck , yjT to awake , to form (but see above, letter a), Hiph'tl 

to bewail\ "lKp to be straight , right, also BQJ (Arabic y&blsX) to be dry (but Hiph'tl 
BHjfrl a Sam. 19, 6, on the analogy of verbs 1"D; on Is. 30, 5, comp. § 72. x), 
and the Hiph'tl pD'H (denominative from }*Dp to go to the right. 

d 2. In some examples of the imperfect Hiph'tl the preformative has been 
subsequently added to the contracted form: Job 24, 21; Is. 15, 2. 3. 

>6. 7 ; XSB Jer. 48, 31 ; plur. Ml) Hos. 7, 14, comp. Is. 65, 14. Qiralji and 
others explain the above forms from a phonetic interchange of Y 6 dk and He, 
arising from the unsyncopated forms &c. (comp. Is. 52, 5). It would, 

perhaps, be more correct to suppose that the regular forms (2'tp^, wcrc 

originally intended, but that in the later pronunciation the syllable was broken 
up in order to restore artificially the preformative which had become merged 
in the first radical. 

i Isolated anomalies are: perfect HipKtl Esek. 36, 11 with separating 

vowel (for *rQQV}) on the analogy of verbs Y'V; imperfect for 1 Ki. 
I, 47; ( imperfect Qal for ) Nah. 3, 8; Vlg'JTn imperfect Hiph'tl, 

Ex. 2, 9, either an error for 'pyjTfi, or an irregular shortening of the first syllable, 
caused by the forward movement of the tone. Similarly, the Hiph'tl ppn (from 
pp) is always used for pp'H from ppj. On Nah. 1, 4, see $ 69. u. 


§ 71. Verbs '"d. Third Class , or Verbs with Y 6 dh assimilated. 

In some verbs *"d, the Y 6 dh (or the original Waw) does not quiesce 
in the preceding vowel, but is regarded as a full consonant, and, like 
Ndn ’, is assimilated to the following consonant. These forms, 

1 These verbs, like verbs y"JJ (cf. above, note on $ 67. g), may perhaps have 
been influenced by the analogy of verbs 
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therefore, belong properly to the class of strong verbs. Assimilation 

invariably takes place in (prop. J TS\) to spread under; HipKtl TV}, 

Hoph’al T\T to torn, imperfect UIJP, NipKal ft*?, Hipfiil 

(in Is. 27, 4 also nan**# is to be read with Kbnig; in 2 Sam. 14, 30 

the Masora has rightly emended the K*th(bh nwwn, which could 

only be the 1st sing. perf. of a verb i"d, to the imperative 

in agreement with the context and all the early versions); HipKU 

Pip) to place , Hophil • and probably also in the forms ordinarily 

derived from 3?}, viz. 3*? (Niph'al), 3'*n, 3'r, ajrn ; at any rate 

a stem 33P is implied by the Hithpa'el 3£nn; instead of the anomalous 

3RW Ex. 2, 4 read with the Samaritan WWtt, i.e. 3jrnrn. Besides 

the common form we find once pkK in Is. 44, 3 (from PJP to pour) 

< 

with a transitive meaning, beside intransitive , 1 Ki. 22, 35. 

Elsewhere the imperfect consecutive has the form pkj! Gen. 28, 18. 
35, 14. &c., comp. § 69 .f where also other forms of PT r are given; 
"OPf! and "tit? (Is. 44, 12. 49, 8. Jer. i, 5 Q*r£) t from to form , 

are, however, used in the same sense. Comp, also Dig# Hos. 10, 10; 

(for according to § 47. k) s Sam. 6,12 ; 2 Chron. 31, 7 

(comp. § 69. n) and Is. 28, 16. This assimilation is found only 
with sibilants (most frequently with V) except in the case of 
1 Ki. 3,15 (where, however, others read )*P!) and in ITl^n Gen. 40, 20. 
Ezek. 16, 5 (comp. rn^Vl verse 4), infinitive HopKal of (comp. 

n^§6 9 ./). 

§ 72. Verbs (vulgo l"y), e. g. to rise up . Paradigm M. 

1. According to § 67. a a large number of monosyllabic stems were a 
brought into agreement with the triliteral form by a strengthening, 
or repetition, of the second radical, i.e. of the consonantal element 
in the stem. In another large class of stems the same object has been 
attained by strengthening the vocalic element. The ground-form 
used for these verbs is not, as in other cases (§ 39. a ), the 3rd sing, 
masc. perfect , but always the infinitive construct form (§ 39. b), the d 
of which is characteristic also of the imperative and of the imperfect 
indicative Qal. These stems are consequently termed verbs or 
more correctly (see Rem.) 

1 The term }"V was consequent on the view (formerly accepted in this Grammar) 
that the JVdw (or 1 in the case of verbs '"V) in these stems was originally 
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b 2. As in the case of verbs y"y, the monosyllabic stem of verbs 

generally retains the vowel which would have been required in the 

second syllable of the ordinary strong form, since this belongs essentially 

to the character of the verbal form (§ 43. b; §67. b), However, it is 

to be remarked: (a) that the vowel, short in itself, becomes of 

necessity long in an open syllable as well as in a tone-bearing closed 

ultima (except in HopKal , see letter </), e. g. 3rd sing. masc, perf. DP, 
< < < 
fern . HD?, plur. but in a closed penultima TOpP, &c. 1 ; (b) that in 

the forms as we now have them the lengthening of the original short 

vowel sometimes takes place irregularly. Comp, letter f 

c Intransitive verbs middle E in the perfect Qal have the form DO 

he is dead; verbs middle O have the form “ttoc luxit, he was 

ashamed f . ■ Comp, letters n to r, 

consonantal. This view seemed especially to be supported by the return of the 
IVaw in Pi'el the ^ usually passing into 1 as in D*p, cf. Arabic qdwwdmd ), 

and by certain forms of the absolute state of the nouns of such stems, e. g. MID 
death, compared with IHD to die. Hence in explaining the verbal forms a supposed 
stem qawam (in verbs '"y e. g. fay at) was always assumed, and DIpJ was referred 
to an original yaqwum, the infinitive absolute Dip to original qawdm , the participle 
passive Dip to original qdwdm, It must, however, be admitted : (1) that forms 
like *liy } D 3 ? (letter m) are only to be found in the latest Books, and are hence 
evidently secondary as compared with the pure Hebrew forms DDip, &c.; (a) that 
to refer the verbal forms invariably to the stem DljJ, leads in many cases to phonetic 
combinations which are essentially improbable, whereas the assumption of original 
middle-vowel stems renders a simple and natural explanation almost always 
possible. These l"y stems are therefore to be rigidly distinguished from the 
real VO? stems of the strong form, such as fin, 1T1B, &c. (see below, letter gg). 
As early as the eleventh century the right view with regard to V'V stems was 
taken by Samuel Hannagfd (cf. Bacher, Leben und JVerke des Abulwaltd, p. 16), 
recently by Bottcher (. Lehrbuch , § 1112), and especially by Muller and Stade 
(see above, p. 183, note) with regard both to V'y and y"y verbs. 

1 In Aramaic, however, always TOP; also in Hebrew Grammars before Qimfci 
< < T * ** 

&c. are found, but in our editions of the Bible this occurs only in 

pause , e.g. *TOj 5 Mic. 7, 8, 1 JTO a Ki. 7, 3. 4. 

9 According to Stade ( Grammatik , $ 385. e and f) the e in TO is of the nature 
of a diphthong (from ai , which arose from the union of the vowel f, the sign of the 
intransitive, with the d of the root), and likewise the 0 in "tfK, &c. (from au). 
But 6 (from au) could not, by § a6./, remain in a closed penultima (ft& 3 , &c.) ; 
consequently the o of these forms can only be tone-long, i. e. due to lengthening 
of an original s 7 , and similarly the e of MD to lengthening of an original f. This 
is confirmed by the fact that the d in JW21, is always, and in Vfc, 
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8 . In the imperfect Qal, perfect NipKal and throughout HipKil and d 
HopKal the short vowel of the preformatives in an open syllable before 
the tone is changed into the corresponding tone-long vowel. In Qal 
and NipKal the original d is the basis of the form and not the l 
attenuated from a (§ 67. h; but cf. also below, letter h on fcfaj), 
hence D*PJ for yaqdm; D^p} for naqSm; on the other hand, in the 
perfectHipKil D'P5 for hiqtm; participle (on the Sere cf. letters); 
perfect HopKal Dpn for huqam. 


A vowel thus lengthened before the tone is naturally changeable and becomes 

vocal £*w& when the tone is moved forward, e.g. ttlTD' he will kill him; so also 

l < 

in the 3rd plur. imperfect Qal with NAn paragogic; (without NAn VWDJ). 

The wholly abnormal scr\ptio plena of e in Jer. a, 11 (beside TOn in the 

same verse) should, with Konig, be emended into “MD'H; the incorrect repetition 


of the interrogative, however, necessarily led to the form being pointed as perfect 
instead of imperfect .—Only in Hoph'al is the A retained throughout as an unchange¬ 
able vowel, when it has been introduced by an abnormal lengthening for the 
tone-long 5 (as in the Hoph'cU of verbs V // V - 


e 


4. The cases of unusual vowel lengthening mentioned in letter b are: f 
imperfect Qal tflpj (also in Arabic yaqdmu), but jussive with normal 
lengthening (§ 48. g), Dt>J, with retraction of the tone (yaqdm), 

(in pause DpJI); imperative Wp; the normal lengthening of the u 
occurs in the 2nd plur. fern . njtpp, si nce > according to § 2 6. /, « cannot 
be retained in a closed penultima; infinitive construct Wp. In HipKil 
the lengthening of the original f to / (D'KJ, imperfect jussive DgJ, 
with retraction of the tone exactly agrees with the analogy 

of the strong verb (comp. § 53. a). 

The following forms require special consideration: the participle g 
Qal Dg is to be traced to the ground-form with d unobscured, Arab. 
qdlil, § 9. q, and § 50. b. The analogous form qdim \ after absorption 
of the i, became D|J, owing to the predominating character of the d. 
The unchangeableness of the d (plur. constr. &c.) favours 
this explanation. 


3rd plur. perfect , nearly always (the instances are n to a) written defectively. 
Forms like ntfe, r&C, See. are therefore to be treated as orthographic 
licences. 

1 So in Arabic (prop. q£lm, since the two vowels are kept apart by the insertion 
of an K, comp. Aram. DK(J); but also contracted, as Idk, Mr, for Uffi, See. (comp. 
Wright*s Gramm, of the Arabic Language, and ed. vol. i. p. 164). 
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h In the imperfect Qal , besides the forms with original 4 (now it) there 
are also forms with original a. This & was lengthened to d , and then 
further obscured to 6 ; hence especially Ntaj (*&'), &c., from the 

perfect #3 he has come. In the imperfects "rtKJ and fcfaj from 
the intransitive perfects "rtN, ®*3 (see above, letter c\ most probably 
also in 2 Ki. 12, 9, HfeO Gen. 34, 15 from an unused niK /# 
consent , and perhaps in DftR! 1 Sam. 4, 5, &c., as in the cases noticed 
in § 63. e and especially § 67. «, the e of the preformative is lengthened 
from i (which is attenuated from the original &) and thus yi-bdt 
became yi-bdi, and finally yi-bd$. Finally the Niph. DipJ (n&-qdm\ 
imperfect Dip? from fhinqdm (§ 51. a) = yiqqdm } arises in the same 
way from the obscuring of a lengthened from cL 

i 6. In the perfect NipKal and HipKU a S is inserted before the 
afformatives beginning with a consonant in the 1st and and persons 
and regularly in the imperfect Qal , sometimes also in the imperfect 
HipKU, before the termination HI (see, however, the Rem.). As in 
verbs y"y (§ 67. <f) these separating vowels serve as an artificial opening 
of the preceding syllable, in order that it may retain its long vowel; 
in the perfect HipKU , however, before the \ instead of the t an e is 
somewhat frequently found 1 (as a normal lengthening of the original 
especially after waw consecutive , Deut 4, 39. 30, 1, as well as before 
the afformatives DH and or before suffixes, Deut. 22, 2. 1 Sam. 6, 8. 
1 Ki. 8, 34. Ezek. 34, 4. For in all these cases the tone is removed 
from the S to the following syllable,, and this forward movement of the 
tone produces at the same time a weakening of the ( to e; thus D'pn, 
rfo'pn (or 'pn), but rtojpm, &c., Ex. 26, 30, &c.; Deut 4, 39. Num. 
18, 26 (comp., however, Ubpni Mic. 5, 4). In the same way in the 
1 st pers. sing, of the perfect NipKal the 6 before the separating vowel 
is always modified to 4 ('JTiDJpJ); comp, letter v. In the imperfect 
Qal and HipKU the separating vowel always bears the tone 

k Without the separating vowel and consequently with the tone-long 0 and / instead 
of 4 and t we find in imperfect Qal njfcfan (see $ 76. g ); Exek. 16, 55 

(also in the same veiae); i Sam. 7, 14 (comp. Exek. 35, 9 (fri; 


1 DTfrOTIi 1 Sam. 6, 7 (comp. 2 Chron. 6, 35) could only be an orthographic 
licence for ; perhaps, however, was originally intended. 
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on the K*thtbh HJD&tyPI comp, above, note on $ 69. b ); njlfctTl 1 Sam. 14, 27 from 
Tftt (K*thtbk they saw , see % 75. w ); in Hiph'il, e.g. ftfiSn Ex. 20, 25, 

also Job 31,21; 'rtbtJJTI Jer. 22, 26; fM^TI Job 20,10; with a separating 

vowel,e.g. njWIlPl Lev. 7, 30 from Kti. S*gh 6 l without' occurs in the imperfect 
Qal in njrfflDlp Ezek. 13, 19. Zech. 1,17; and in Hiph'tl Mic. 2,12: the DageS 
in the N&n is, with Baer, to be rejected in all three cases according to the best 
authorities. Wholly abnormal is HjD'pFI Jer. 44, 25, probably an erroneous 
transposition of D* (for nj*6ppl), unless it originates from an incorrect spelling 
or 


8. The tone as in verbs y"y (comp. $ 67. h) is also retained in verbs / 
before the afformatives H-^-, \ s —, generally on the stem-syllable; 
thus HDiJ (but also ?jb nja 2 Ki. 19, 21, probably for the sake of 
rhythmical uniformity with the following njj6; after waw consecutive 
nncn Is. 23, 17); tog (but also tog, comp. Is. 28, 7. 29, 9. Nah. 3,18. 

Ps. 76,6. Lam. 4,18; 1 Sam. 8,11; so especially before a follow¬ 

ing N, cf. § 49./, Num. 13, 32; Is. 19. 1; before y, Lam. 4, 14); 

< < * < 

WpJJl, to*pj, but before a suffix or with Ndn paragogic 2 Chron. 

28, 15; F&P) Deut. 33, 11, Ac. 

7. The formation of the conjugations Pf el, Pu'al and Hiihpael is, m 

strictly speaking, excluded by the nature of verbs It is only in 

the latest Books that we find a few secondary formations, probably 

borrowed from Aramaic, on the analogy cf verbs l"y (with consonantal 

1, see below, letter gg); e.g. the Pfel "1?J? to surround , Ps. 119, 61, 

and with change of 1 to \ DJ?, infinitive D.*P Esth. 9, 31. 32, &c., 

from D*p; DTD^rn Dan. 1, 10 from to be guilty . The Hithpdel 

TSy*? Josh. 9, 12, which belongs to the older language, is probably 
< 

a denominative from TO. On the other hand the otherwise less 
common conjugation Pi lei (properly Pa'lei, see § 55. d), with its 
passive and reflexive, is usually employed in the sense of Pfel and 
as a substitute for it, e. g. Dtjrfp from qamem with obscuring of a to 6 
(comp. § 55. b) to set up from D*P; HTliD to slaughter , 1 Sam. 14, 13. 

17, 51. 2 Sam. 1, 9, from fito; Dttfl to exalt , passive from DTI; 
reflexive to stir up oneself (comp. "njin? Job 17,8 in pause) 

from "TO; reciprocal B15*arin to be ashamed before one another , Gen. 2, 25. 
The conjugation Pilpel (§ 55./) is less common, e. g. bobl? to hurl 
away from !* ; "'PIP to destroy from "TO. 
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Remarks. 

I. On Qal. 

ft i. Of verbs middlt E and 0 , in which, as in the strong verb, the perfect and 
participle have the same form (§ 50. 3) the following are the only examples: 

HO he is dead\ fern, HTID, and masc. HTO (comp. § 44. g; $ 66. ; 1st sing. 'ITD, 

< , < « < 
(even in pause, Gen. 19, 19); plur. VlO, 1st pers. OJ1D, in pause OHlp; 

it JUeth away. Is. 17, n; B ^ he was ashamed, f»#3, WB&, 

"tfN it has shone, plur. K • 3 to to be goody \ 3 fcS. Participles HD a dead man 
(plur. D'HO, VJD); D'Bfa ashamed, £zek. 32, 30. 

0 Isolated anomalies in the perfect are : ]"QBh (with the original ending of the fern. 
for H 3 Bh) Ezek. 46, 17 (see $ 44./); pp¥ Is. a6, 16 (N&n paragogic with the 
perfect elsewhere only in Deut 8, 3. 16).—In 1 Sam. 25, 8 (for *7K3 from Rfc) 
the K has been dropped contrary to custom. In Jer. 27, t 8 (instead of MG) 
the Masora seems to point to the imperfect which is what would be expected; 
as YSdh precedes, it is perhaps simply a scribal error. 

P The form D|J occurs (cf. $ 9. b) with K in the perfect, DKiJ Hos. io, 14, also in 
the participles Ofctb softly, Jud. 4, 21, B*K") poor, 2 Sam. 12, 1. 4. Prov. 10, 4, 
plur. 13, 23; D'tpKB* doing despite unto, Ezek. 28, 24. 26; fern. 16, 57; also in 
Zech. 14, 10 HD#"} is to be read with Ben-Naphtali for HOtO. On the analogy 
of participles of verbs middle 0 (like see above) D'Etfp occurs for 

2 Ki. 16, 7 and even with a transitive meaning occultans , Is. 25, 7; D*pfcl 

Zech. 10,5. Participle passive, circumcised; but a backslider, Prov. 14, 14, 

and frpD put aside , Is. 49, 21 (cf. Jer. 17, 13 Qfri), are verbal adjectives 
of the form qa$l ($ 50. f), not passive participles. For D'BTI hastening, 
Num. 33, 17, read D'B*Cn as in Ex. 13, 18. 

q a. With imperfects in 4 there are almost always the corresponding imperative 
and infinitive construct in &, as MpJ, imperative and infinitive D^p (also defectively 
written DPJ, Dp); but with B^T he threshes (infin. B^) the imperative ^Bfa 
(fern .) occurs in Mic. 4, 13; with DMDJ it slippeth, the infinitive (Ps. 38, 17. 
46, 3); comp, TO (also TO) Num. n, 25 and Jjfa Is. 7, 2 (elsewhere with the 
imperfects TOJ and JW; Ttyb Is. 30, a; 3 fa? Josh, a, 16; DVl Ezek. 10, 17 
(vers. 16 DTI). 

V Where the imperfect has 6 the imperative and infinitive also have it; thus 
imperfect lti 3 J (fcfaj), infinitive, &c., fctiS or fcfcl 1 ; T&*) a Sam. a, 32, • 

Bfa*, B^3, 8 cc .—DipJ Job 8,14 (if it be a verb at all and not rather a substantive) 
is formed on the analogy of verbs ]l M V, since the imperfect of tttp appears as 0 *pK 
in Ps. 95, 10. On the other hand pB*p* (as if from B^p) occurs as imperfect 
of B^pJ 0 "D), on the analogy of Kfr, Ac. The imperfect JTP, with 6 , Gen. 6, 3 
probably in the sense of to rule, to govern has no corresponding perfect , and is 

1 In 1 Ki. 14, 13 (HR 33 before a genitive), the text is evidently corrupt: read 
with Klostermann after the LXX 
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perhaps intentionally differentiated from the common verb pT to judge (from 
PI, Or can pT be a jussive after ^ (cf. $ 109. d)? Similarly D^riTl ^ 

O? 1 }?) might be taken as a case of a jussive after fc&, with irregular scriptio 

plena (as in Jud. 16, 30), in Dent. 7, 16. 13, 9. 19, 13. ai. 25, 12. Ezek. 5, 11. 

7, 4. 9. 8, 18. 9, ro. But perhaps in all these cases D^ITJn was originally 
intended, as in Is. 13, 18. Jer. 21, 7. The infinitive absolute always has 6 , 
WPJ Dlj> Jer. 44, 29. 

< < 

3. In the imperative with afTormatives ('D^P, fcHp) the tone is on the stem S 

syllable; comp., however, '"lty Jud. 5, 12 intentionally varied from also 

Zech. 13, 7 and Is. 51, 9 beside Zech. 9, 9; Is. 21, 2, 

Ps. 116, 7 likewise for rhythmical reasons. So also the lengthened form, 

as Jer. 3, 12. Ps. 7, 8, and HHjJ verse 7. But if an K, fl or V follows in 

close connexion, the lengthened imperative usually has the form &C. 1 , 

in order to avoid a hiatus, e.g. Jud. 4, 18. Ps. 82, 8; hence also before H jrp f 

Qfrtperpetuum (§ 17), e. g. Ps. 3, 8. 7, 7 TO^P (comp., however, in the same 
verse fTHy before X; ntttp Ps. 44, 27, and MDT1 Ps. 57, 6. 12, before y; 
before tt Jer. 40, 5, and before n 2 Sam. 15, 27), and even before *1 Ps. 43, 1. 

74, 22 and elsewhere (fiyj). 

4. In the jussive , besides the form DjF (see above, letter /), dip: also occurs t 
(as subjunctive, Eccles. 12, 4; BiDJ Ps. 80, 19 may also, with Delitzsch, be 
regarded as a voluntative), incorrectly written plene t and (Gen. 27, 31; comp. 

Jud. 6, 18. Prov. 9, 4. 16), which, however, is only orthographically different 
from D^pJ (comp. Is. 46, 6). In the imperfect consecutive (DjJJl* in pause DpM, 

see above, letter f) if there be a guttural or 1 in the last syllable, d often takes the 
< < < 
place of d, e. g. fW and he rested; JOT and it was moved; and he turned 

T T <. 
aside, Jud. 4, 18. Ruth 4, 1 (different only in meaning from Hiph’tl and he 

removed, Gen. 8, 13); 2 Ki. 5, 23. 17, 5 (but also " 0^1 both from Ha to 

sojourn, and H3 to fear ); P|yp (to be distinguished from 5 )^ and he flew , 

Is. 6, 6) and he was weary , Jud. 4, 21. 1 Sam. 14, 28. 31. 2 Sam. 21, 15, but 
probably in all these cases for 5 |y^ from *]JP is intended. On the other 

hand, in an open syllabic always &c. On »pw “ e 

i 49. t. 

Examples of the full plural ending {4 with the tone (see above, letter /) are U 
prion Gen. 3, 3. 4; pDU' Ps. 104, 7; p*T Joel a, 4. 7. 9. 

II. On Nifh'al. 

* < < 

5. The form of the ist sing, perf 'fito^pB, which frequently occurs ('fiiflDJ, V 

Tl^Da), serves as a model for the 2nd sing. rtftHpB, Htopa, and the i st plur. 
tiDBpB given in the paradigm, although no instances of these forms are found; 


1 Comp. Delitzsch’s Commentary on Ps. 3, 8. 
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bat of the 2nd plur. the only examples found have 6 (not 4 ), viz. DTfiripJ ye have 
been scattered , Ezek. 11, 17. 20, 34. 41, and DHbjM and ye shall loathe yourselves , 
Ezek. ao, 43. 36, 31.—To the l (instead of d) of the preformative may be traced 
the perfect niyj Zech. a, 17 (analogous to the perfect and participle see 

below, letter ee\ imperfect "TijP for yi" 3 r .—The infinitive construct occurs 

in Is. 35, 10; in Job 33, 30, the Masora assumes the syncope of the fl 

(for "lfotnb); but probably nlltb (Qal) is intended (see § 51. /).—^03 Is. 14, 31, 
Is. 59,13 are to be regarded as infinitives absolute. 

HI. On Hiph'tl> Hoph'al, and Pi'lel. 

W 6. Examples of the perfect without a separating vowel (see above, letter k) are : 
JTtOn, &c. (see further, § 76. ; HTIDn (from rflD) for hemdth-ta (comp. $ ao. a , 

and such cases as HJFIDn 3rd fem. perfect Hiph'tl from ]"flD or JTD 1 Ki. ai, 25; 

1st plur. perfect Hiph'tl from p3 a Chron. 29, 19), even DTIDH ($ 37. /) 
Num. 17, 6, and elsewhere; cf. a Sam. 13, 38, also fl-IDrtt Ex. 1, 16, and 
Hos. a, 5; but elsewhere, with lodw consecutive Is. 14, 30; 

comp. Is. 16, 13, and Ex. 29, 34, and elsewhere.—In these cases 

the e of the first syllable is retained in the secondary tone; elsewhere in the second 
syllable before the tone it becomes — (1 Chron. 15, 12, &c.) or more fre¬ 
quently __ j and in the syllable before the antcpenultima it is necessarily 
(e. g. Tlbj^ni Gen. 6, 18I. Before a suffix in the 3rd sing. masc. (except Gen. 
40, 13) and fem ., and in the 3rd plur. t the vowel of the initial syllable is Ha{eph- 
Sfghdl, in the other persons always Ifateph-Pathali (Konig); on Ifibpn a Ki. 9, a. 
Ps. 89,44, comp. Ex. 19, 33. Num. 31, 28. Dent. 4, 39. aa, a. 30, 1. Ezek. 34, 4, 
and above, letter s. 

X As in verbs V"V with n for their first radical ($ 67. w) all the forms of 
Ex. 19, 33, &c., and "fly Is. 41, 35. 45, 13, take Pathah in these conjugations 
instead of The irregular DTltotpftn) Zech. 10, 6 has evidently arisen from 
a combination of two different readings, viz. D*ri3&^ni (from 3B*) and D^rfaOTJ 
(from 3 H?): the latter is to be preferred.—On and as a (metaplastic) 

perfect Hiph'tl of Efa, cf. § 78. 

y 7. In the imperative , besides the short form DgH (on a&fa Is. 44, a a with Silluq, 

comp. $ 29. q; but in Ezek. ai, 35 for the infinitive is to be read) 
< < 

the lengthened form JTD'pn is also found. With suffix 'JD'pH, See. The 
imperative & 03 H Jer. 17, 18 is irregular (for KJH Gen. 43, 16); perhaps tODH 
(as in 1 Sam. ao, 40; comp, a Ki. 8, 6) is intended, or it was originally nK* 3 n. 

Z In the infinitive syncope of the n occurs in tOab Jer. 39, 7. a Chron. 31,10 
(for fcWnb); ft—, fem. is added in npjnJ? Is. 30, 38; comp. Esth. a, 18 and the 
analogous infinitive Haph'el in Biblical Aramaic, Dan. 5, ao.—As infinitive 
absolute pan occurs in Ezek. 7, 14 (perh. also Jos. 4, 3. Jer. 10, 33).—The 
participles have e as the vowel of the preformative, like verbs JP'JJ. On *3D 
a Sam. 5, a, &c. (in JC t thtbh) f see § 74. k. 

aa On the shortened forms of the imperfect (DgJ, DjA, but always tfaj!) see above, 
letter /. If the final radical be a guttural or 1 the last syllable generally has 
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PathaJk (as in Qal ), e.g. ITT A* smells , 1 Sam. 36, 19; ITTJ1 Gen. 8, ai ; and 

he took away, Gen. 8, 13. The 1st sing, of the imperfect consecutive commonly 

has the form Neh. a, ao, less frequently the form 35 ? NN Jos. 14, 7; “ 1 JJK 1 

1 Ki. 2, 4a and elsewhere. For t)DK Zeph. 1, a (after P|DK) and in verse 3, read 

®|DN from nPN, on the analogy of $ 68. g: similarly in Jer. 8,13 DDDK 

instead of Dp'DK. 

In the imperfect Pi*lei the tone is moved backwards before a following tone- bb 
syllable, bnt without a shortening of the vowel of the final syllable; e.g. 

DpnH Prov. 14, 34; ^ Job 35, 14; comp, also '3 plann Job 30, ao; 

always in principal pause; on the Metheg with Sere , comp. § 16.y, 7.—As 
participle Hoph*al occurs in close connexion, Gen. 43, ia ; comp. § 65. d. 

Peculiar contracted forms of Pi*lei (unless they are transitives in Qal) are CC 
133 DT Job 31, 15, 41, 2, vlyom Is. 64, 6 for 1233 b?}, &c.; also Dtfin 

Job 17, 4 for DDtflR—In Is. 15, 5 njty? appears to have arisen from the Pilpel 
FljnjP, the & after the loss of the having been lengthened to a, which has then 
been changed into the obscure 6 . —The strange form TpDg 1 pn 3 Ps. 139, 21 cannot 
(according to § 52. s) be explained as a participle with the D omitted, but must 
be emended to 'pnoa. 

IV. In General. 


8. The verbs V'Jl are primarily related to the verbs JK'JJ (§ 67), which dd 
were also originally biliteral, so that it is especially necessary in analyzing 
them to pay attention to the differences between the inflexion of the two 
classes. Several forms are exactly the same in both, e.g. imperfect Qal and 
Hiph*tl with waw consecutive , the whole of Hoph'al, the PC tel of verbs Y f JJ, 
and the PS*el of verbs V"V; see § 67. z. Owing to this close relation, verbs V']} 
sometimes have forms which follow the analogy of verbs e. g. perfect Qal T 3 
he has despised (from 113 , as if from 113 ) Zech. 4, 10, flD (for nD) he hath daubed, 

Is. 44, 18; perfect Niph'al 1£3 Jer. 48, 11 (for "tiDJ from 11D, as if from Tip). 

The same explanation equally applies to npp 3 Job 10, 1 for PIDpJ (comp. § 67. dd) 
«np 1 pj from Dip, and lBj ?3 Ezek. 6, 9 ^for 1 D^f> 3 ); 1 DYV Ezek. 10, 17 and 
itfW verse 15; IDin ( imperative ) Num. 17. 10; 3D? Mic. 2, 6; Hiph'tl perfect 


inn Is. 18, 5 for inn (comp. § 29. which is forPHn from Pfi. On the other 
hand the imperfects ID? Ezek. 48,14 (unless it be intended for ID?, comp. Ps. 15,4) 
and PID? Hab. 2, 3 are to be regarded according to § 109. t, simply as rhythmically 
shortened forms of *VD* and rPD*. 

• T - • T 

9. In common with verbs V"V (§ 6/- g verbs V'y sometimes have in Niph'al ee 
and Niph’al the quasi-Aramaic formation, by which, instead of the long vowel 
under the preformative, they take a short vowel with Dage) f forte in the following 
consonant; this variety is frequently found even along with the ordinary form, 
e.g )V0n to incite , imperfect JVD? (also JVDH, IVDJ); 3'0n, imperfect 3^0? 
to remove (from 3 lD), also Hoph’al 3 DH Is. 59, 14 (on DgH comp. § 29. £■); 



sometimes with a difference of meaning, as n'3H to cause to rest\ but IT3H 


1 As the passive of this Hiph’tl we should expect the 
doubt, to be retd for I"l 3 ln in Lam. 5, 5. 
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( imperfect Pl'| 3 , consecutive n|^ Gen. 39, 16; imperative n|H, plur. 1 IT|n) to set 
down; for n(T3ni (Baer, Ginsburg ' 3 ni) Zech. 5, 11 (which at any rate could 
only be explained as an isolated passive of Hiph'tl on the analogy of the Biblical 
Aramaic np'j?n Dan. 7, 4) we should probably read HIT3ni with Klostermann 
and the LXX; in Dan. 8, 11 the KUhtbh D’HH is intended for a perfect Hiph'tl . 
The same distinction in meaning is also noticeable between pjp to spend the night , 
to remain, but Ex. 16, 7 QTrt {KUhtbh on the contrary, verse 2 

K*thtbh W»;P, QPrt 13 $^), participle p^D Ex. 16, 8. Nnm. 14, 27. 17, 20, to be 
stubborn , obstinate: in the latter sense from the form pjp only |^J1 is found, Ex. 17,3. 
Other examples are Niph'al ^1133 he was circumcised\ Gen. 17, 26 sq.; participle 
34, 22 (from ho , not boj); he is waked up, Zech. a, 17 (see above, letter v) ; 
Hiph'tl rrt&fl Lam. I, 8; Prov. 4, ai. 
ff Perhaps the same explanation applies to some forms of verb® first guttural with 
Doge'S forte implicitum } which others derive differently or would emend, 
e.g. #rvn for tfnrn and she hastened (from Pin) Job 31, 5; (another 

reading tDJPl), DJjni 1 Sam. 15, 19. 25, 14 (14, 32 Qfrt) from Dty or D'y to fly 
at anything . Both, as far as the form is concerned, would be correct apocopated 
imperfects from npn and Htpy (H"^), but these stems only occur with a wholly 
different meaning. 

gg 10. Verbs with a consonantal Warn for their second radical, are inflected 
throughout like the strong form, provided the first or third radical is not a weak 
letter, e. g. 1111, imperfect IJPj^ to be white; JJ 13 , imperfect JW to expire; nil to be 
wide; ni¥ to cry; Pi el bty, imperfect to act wickedly ; lily to bend , Hithpa el 
niynn to bend oneself ; and this is especially the case with verbs which are at 
the same time 7 \ f/ b, e. g. HIV, Pi el nW to command , Hip to wait , nil to drink , 
Pi el nil (on Is. 16, 9, see § 75. dd) and Hiph'tl niin to give to drink, &C. 


§ 73. Verbs middle I (vulgo *"y), e. g. P? to discern . Paradigm N, 

a 1 . These verbs agree, as regards their structure, exactly with verbs 
1"JJ, and in contrast to them may be termed verbs * ayin-i\ from the 
characteristic vowel of the imperfect , imperative , and infinitive construct. 
In the perfect Qal the monosyllabic stem, as in has a lengthened 
from a, thus: fit? he has set; infinitive infinitive absolute HIE*, 
imperative H'K*, imperfect jussive 48.^), imperfect consecutive 

n^JI.—The perfect Qal of some verbs used to be treated as having 
a double set of forms, a regular series, and others like HipKil without 
the preformative, e.g. P? Dan. 10, 1; VtfP? Dan. 9, 2, also $3? 
Ps. 139, 2; ntan thou strivest , Job 33, 13, also Wfl Lam. 3, 58. 
The above perfects (p?, 3n, &c.) might no doubt be taken as forms 
middle i (properly i), the i of which has been lengthened to i (like 
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the it lengthened to 4 in the imperfect Qal of D*p). It is more 
probable, however, that they are really shortened forms of HipKil. 
This is supported by the fact that, especially in the case of p?, the 
shortened forms are few and probably all late, while the corresponding 
unshortened forms with the same meaning are very numerous, e. g. 
perfect P3H (but P? Dan. io, i), DTlfo'an, infinitive P?H (but in fin. abs. 

P? Prov. 23,1), imperative (but Dan. 9, 23 p3* immediately before 
also three times, and n}'3 Ps. 5, 2), participle p?® 1 . 
Elsewhere HipKil- forms are in use along with actual (?tf/-forms with 
the same meaning, thus: 3n® (also an), D'b® placing (but only in 
Job 4, 20, which, with the critically untenable Wtpn Ezek. 21, 21, 
is the only instance of in HipKil ), p¥® glancing , also in perfect 
r?. As passives we find a few apparent imperfects HopKal , which 
are really (according to § 53. u) imperfects passive of Qal , e. g. 
from "W to sing , from JVK* to set. 

2. The above-mentioned HipKil- forms might equally well be b 
derived from verbs and the influence of the analogy of verbs 

is distinctly seen in the NipKal pa}, Pi til fjpa and Hithpa'lel 
fjrtann. The very close relation existing between verbs and Y'V 
is evident also from the fact that from some stems both forms occur 
side by side in Qal, thus from to turn round , imperative also '{*0 
Mic. 4, 10; to place , infinitive construct commonly imperfect 

but Ex. 4, 11 In other verbs one form is, at any rate, 

the more common, e. g. to exult (^3 only Prov. 23, 24 K e thibh); 
from (perhaps denominative from to spend the night, pSS occurs 
six times as infinitive construct , pSS only in Gen. 24, 23; the imperative 
is always pS, &c.—Of verbs '"y the most common are, to set, 
an to strive , P* 5 ! to judge , to rejoice; comp, also perfect ^3 (middle 

Y 6 dh in Arabic) to comprehend, to measure , Is. 40, 12 ; O'? (as in 


1 Since H 33 Ps. 139, 2, might be intended for rt 3 , there remains really no 
form of p 3 which must necessarily be explained as a Qal. Nevertheless it is not 
impossible that all the above instances of Hiph'll-forms, parallel with Qal-forms 
of the same meaning, might be merely due to a secondary formation from the 
imperfects Qal &c., which were wrongly regarded as imperfects 

HipKil: so Barth, ZD MG. xliii. p. 190 sq., and Nominalbildung, p. 119 sq. 

* Against the view of earlier grammarians that all supposed '"y-forms are 
alike to be classed as compare the exhaustive statement of the case by 
Noldeke in ZDMG. 1883, p. 525 sqq. 

P 2 
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Arabic and Syriac) to rush upon , and the denominative perfect PiJ 

< 

(from P$) to pass the summer , Is. 18, 6. On the other hand, 
and they shall fish them , Jer. 16, 16, generally explained as perfect 
Qal, denominative from ^ fish, probably represents a denominative 
Pi el, 

C Corresponding to verbs properly Y"V, mentioned in 5 7 ** ggi there are certain 
verbs '"J? with consonantal Yddh, as to hate, to faint, iTH to become, to be, 

rrn to live. • 

Tt 

d Rem. i. In the perfect Qal 3rd fem. sing. occurs once, Zech. 5, 4, for 

with the weakening of the toneless a to i (like the fem. participle iTJtt 
Is. 59, 5); comp, the analogous examples in § 48. / and § 80. i .—and sing. masc. 
HW Ps. 90, 8, <frt (before Jl; cf. § 7a. s ); 1st sing, once 'P& Ps. 73, a8, 
miPra*, without any apparent reason; 1st plur. Jud. 19, 13 for Idn-nd. 
The lengthened imperative has the tone on the ultima before gutturals, HW H 3 **) 
Ps. 35, 1; see further, § 72. s .—Examples of the infinite absolute are: 3*1 
litigando , Jud. n, 35. Job 40, a; Jer. 42, 15 ; fib* ponendo , Is. as, 7. On 
the other hand, 3'T 3*’} Jer. 50, 34, p3FI pa Prov. 33, 1, Wifi ^ 1 H Ezek. 30, 16 
K e th., are irregular; for the last the Q e rS requires Win W“l; comp. § 113. x. 
i 2. The shortened imperfect usually has the form J 3 J, Dfe^ > HK*; more rarely 

the tone is moved back, e. g. Sb 3 ^ Jud. 6, 31; cf. Ex. 23, 1. 1 Sam. 9, 20. 

, < n < 

So with wdw consecutive Db^l and he placed , J 3 J 1 and he perceived; with a middle 
guttural DH 3 1 Sam. 25, 14 (see $ 72. ee). As jussive of pj> } }^PI is found 
in Jud. 19, ao (in pause) and Job 17, 2, for }W. 
f 3. As participle active Qal }b spending the night, occurs once, Neh. 13, 21; 
participle passive D'fc? Num. 24, ai. 1 Sam. 9, 24. Obad. 4; feminine rtD& 
2 Sam. 13, 32, in the Qfrl, even according to the reading of the Oriental schools 
(see p. 36,* note 2) : the K*thtbh has flD'l?.—A passive of Qal (cf. above, § 52. e 
and s , § 53 * *0 from D'fe* may perhaps be seen in Dfc*n Gen. 50, 26 (also Gen. 
24, 33 APthfbh Dt? v, l, Qfrt ; the Samaritan in both places has DSTPl), 

and also in !|D^ Ex. 30, 32, Samaritan *JD!V Against the explanation of 
as a Hoph'al-ioim. from IpD, Barth ( Jubelschrift. . . des Dr. /. Hildesheimer , 
Berlin, 1890, p. 151) rightly urges that the only example of a Hiph'tl of IpD 
is the doubtful which is probably an f-imperfect of Qal .—The explanation 

of DC*' as a passive of Qal arising from yiysarn , &c. ■=yuysam (so Barth, ibid., 
note 1) is certainly alio unconvincing, so that the correctness of the traditional 
reading is open to question. 

* * * * * a 

g 4. In verbs the K almost always retains its consonantal value; they are, 
therefore, to be regarded as verbs 'Ayin Guttural (5 64). The only exception 
is VlfcO they are beautiful (from HUO Pi'lit of HfcO, properly NO) Is 52, 7. 
Cant. 1, 10.—Very doubtful on the other hand is pttJP Eccles. 12, 5 as imperfect 
Hiph'tl (for pity); if the form has been correctly transmitted, it should rather 
be referred to pjfj, and regarded as incorrectly written for pjP. 
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§ 74. Verbs e. g. IW? to find. Paradigm O. 

The K in these verbs, as in verbs tf"D, is treated in some cases a 
as a consonant, i. e. as a guttural, in others as having no consonantal 
value (as a quiescent or vowel letter), viz.: 

1. In those forms which terminate with the K, the final syllable 
has always the regular long vowels, e.g. K?fb, HKD, NttO, 

i.e. the K simply quiesces in the long vowel, without the latter being 
subject to any change whatever. It is just possible that after the 
altogether heterogeneous vowel 4 the N may originally have preserved 
a certain consonantal value. On the other hand, if the final N unites 
with a preceding d (as in the perfect , imperfect , and imperative Qat, 
in the perfect Niptial , and in Pual and HopKat) this a is necessarily 
lengthened to d, by § 27. g, as standing in an open syllable; e.g. 

&c. 

The imperfect and imperative Qat invariably have d in the final syllable, on b 
the analogy of verbs tertiae gutturalis ; comp., however, § 76. e. — In the imper¬ 
fect Hithpa'el a occurs in the final syllable not only (according to $ 54. k) in 
the principal pause (Num. 31, 23), or immediately before it (Job 10, 16), or with 
the lesser disjunctives (Lev. 21, 1. 4. Num. 19, 13. 20), but even without the 
pause with Afer*kha, Num. 6, 7, and even before Maqqeph in Num. 19, 12. 

2 . When K stands at the end of a syllable before an afformative c 

beginning with a consonant (n, 3), it likewise quiesces with the 

preceding vowel; e.g. in the perfect Qal (and HopHal , see below) 

< < 

quiescing with d it regularly becomes Qames (riWfB for £*<3®, See.); 

but in the perfect of all the other active and reflexive conjugations 

< 

it is preceded by Sere (nWHM,&c.), and in the imperative and imperfect 

by s*gMl, njttyo, rtf* yon. 

(a) The S*gh6I of these forms of the imperfect and imperative might be con- d 
sidered throughout as a modification, and at the same time a lengthening of an 
original d (see $ 8. a). In the same way the e of the perfect forms in Pi'el y 
Hithpa'el , and Hiph'tl might be traced to an original f (as in other cases the 
e and ( in the final syllable of the 3rd sing. masc. perfect of these conjugations), 
although this t may have only been attenuated from an original d. According 
to another, and perhaps a more correct explanation, both the Sere and the S*gh6l 
are doe to the analogy of verbs (§ 75 .f) in consequence of the close relation 
between the two classes, comp. $ 75. tin. —No form of this kind occurs in Pu'al; 
in the perfect Hoph'al only the 2nd masc. sing. HTIfeOn Ezek. 40, 4, lengthened 
according to rule. 

(£) As before the suffixes attached by a connecting vowel (e.g. the C 

K retains its consonantal value, so also before *} and D 3 , e. g. ?)KVtDK Cant. 8, 1; 
Ezek. 28, 13 (comp. § 65. h), not &c., since these suffixes, by 
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§ 58./, are likewise attached to the verb-form by a connecting vowel in the form 
of &w& mobile .—As infinitive Qal with suffix notice Ezek. 25, 6 ; participle 

with suffix Is. 43, 1; as infinitive Pi el D 3 KQB 3 .—Instead of the doubly 

anomalous form Jer. 23, 6 (for probably 3 * 0 ]^ is intended. 

f 3. When K begins a syllable (consequently before afformatives 
which consist of or begin with a vowel, as well as before suffixes) 
it is necessarily a firm consonant, and tbe form then follows the 
analogy of the strong verb, e. g. nKJfO mas 9 a, WiTD, &c. (in pause 

Remarks. 

g 1. Verbs middle E, like to be fully retain the Sere also in the other persons 
of the perfect, e.g. Vjfctfe; DJHiO' Jos. 4, 24 and Est. 7, 5 are due to 

their transitive use. Instead of HNtXO the form she names, on the analogy 

of the lY'^-forms noticed in § 75. m, occurs in Is. 7, 14 (from flfcOP, comp. 
§ 44. /), and with a different meaning (it befalls) in Deut 31, 29. Jer. 44, 23, 
in both places before K, and hence, probably, to avoid a hiatus (on the other 
hand, MKtprn Ex. 5, 16, could only be the 2nd sing, rnasc.; the text which is 
obviously corrupt should probably with the LXX be emended to flNDHI); 

in Niph'al Ps. 118, 23; in Hoph'al INCH Gen. 33, if. 

h 2. The infin. Qal occurs sometimes on the analogy of verbs (Hi ^3 , See., 
sec § 75. nn) in the feminine form; so always to fill (as distinguished 

from fullness). Lev. 8, 33. 12, 4. 6. 25, 30. Jer. 29, 10. Ezek. 5, 2, also 

written Jer. 25, 12. Job 20, 22, and elsewhere, and Est. 1, 5. 

Comp, further, Hfcftp Jud. 8, 1; M&t? Prov. 8, 13; before suffixes, Ezek. 33, 12, 
and likewise in Niph. Zech. 13, 4; also in PCel nt6p!> Ex. 31, 5. 35, 33, or 
fttaVlpb Dan. 9, 2, and elsewhere A' 9 thfbk ; with suffix 2 Sam. 21, 2.—On the 
(aramaizing) infinitives and friK&D, see § 45. e; on HfcOpb obviam, § 19. k. 
—DJXVbll when ye find, Gen. 32, 20, stands, according to § 93. q, for D 3 KYD. 
The tone of the lengthened imperative Ps. 41, 5 as Mil 9 ra* (before 

is to be explained on rhythmical grounds; comp, the analogous CAses in $ 72. s. 
—The 2nd fern. plur. imperative in Ruth 1, 9 has, according to Qimhi, the form 
and in verse 20 ; on the other hand, the Mantua edition and 

Ginsburg, on good authority, read 'rffctlp. 

% 3. The participle fern, is commonly contracted, e. g. ntOfb (for HitYb) 2 Sam. 

18, 22, comp. Est. 2, 15; so Niph'al jWb &3 Deut. 30, 11. Zech. 5, 7, and 
Hoph'al, Gen. 38, 25; less frequent forms are, MKtf tp Cant. 8, 10; 1 Ki. 

10, 22 (comp. § 76. b, HXt? beside as infinitive construct from KCO) and 

without K (see letter k) (from K3P) Deut. 28, 57. In the forms D'Rtph 

sinning, 1 Sam. 14, 33, comp. Ps. 99, 6; DfeOlU feigning them , Neh. 6 , 8, the 
K is syncopated, and is only retained orthographically (§ 23. c) after the retraction 
of its vowel; see the analogous cases in § 75. 00. 
k 4. Frequently an 8 which is quiescent is omittedjn writing (§ 23./): (a) in 
the middle of the word, e.g. U 3 1 Sam. 25, 8; TOlp Num. 11,11, comp. Job 
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1, 21 ; V)D¥ Jud. 4, 19, comp. Job 3a, 18. In the imperfect HjipFI Jer. 9, 17. 
Zech. 5, 9. Ruth 1, 14 (on the other hand, the same form occurs with Y 6 dk 
pleonastic after the manner of verbs n /7 b Ezek. 23, 49, according to the 
common reading; comp. % 76. A and Jer. 50, 20); in Pi*el njtSriN Gen. 31, 39; 
and also in Niph'al DTIDD 3 Eev. 11, 43; comp. Jos. a, 16. (A) at the end of 
the word; 13 J} 1 Ki. 12, ia K*thtbh; Hiph*tl 'DHn 2 Ki. 13, 6, comp. Is. 53, 10 
C^nn for Perfect Hiph'tl of i"6n formed after the manner of verbs ; 

in the imperfect Hiph'tl ^ Ps. 55, 16 K*thtbh ; 'JJ Ps. 141, 5 ; ' 3 Nt 1 Ki. 21, 19. 
Mic. 1,15; in the infinitive , Jer. 3a, 35; in the participle, a Sam. 5, 2. 1 Ki. 
ai, 21. Jer. 19, 15. 39, 16, all in K*thtbh (' 3 D, always before N, hence perhaps 
only a scribal error). 

5. In the jussive , imperfect consecutive , and imperative Hiph'tl a number of cases / 
occur with t in the final syllable; comp. Is. 36, 14 (in the parallel passages 
a Ki. 18, 29. 2 Chron. 32,15 fcO?b); fcP 3 j 1 Neh. 8, a (before Jl); RDHJl a Ki. ai, 11 
(comp. 1 Ki. i6 v a. ai, aa); RSflFII 2 Ki. 6, 29; Dent. 4, 20. a Ki. 11, ia. 

Ps. 78, 16. 105, 43; imperative fc 03 H Jer. 17, 18; R'tfn Is. 43, 8 (in both cases 
before y). If the tradition be correct (which at leasf in the defectively written 
forms appears very doubtful) the retention of the t is to be accounted for by the 
open syllable; while in the closed syllable of the 3rd sing. masc. and fern., and 
the 2nd sing, masc . after 1 consecutive the f is always reduced to e. In the examples 
before V considerations of euphony may also have had some influence (comp. 

$ 75. AA).—In Ezek. 40, 3, Baer reads with the Western school R'3*|, while 
the Orientals read in the K'thtbh fctl 3 '% and in the. Q*rt R3JJ. 

On the transition of verbs K /7 b to forms of il"^ see $ 75 - nn * 

§ 76. Verbs n"^, e. g. to reveal. Paradigm P. 

These verbs, like the verbs >"0 (§§ 69, 70), comprise two different a 
classes, viz. those originally and those originally which 

in Arabic, and even more in Ethiopic, are still clearly distinguished. 

In Hebrew, instead of the original 1 or ' at the end of the word, 
a fl appears as a purely orthographic indication of a final vowel 
(§ 23. A); hence both classes are called n"b, e.g. for he has 
revealed; nb# for he has rested. By far the greater number 
of these verbs are, however, treated as originally only isolated 
forms occur of verbs l"J>. 

nW to be at rest may be recognized as originally V'^, in the forms in which b 
the Wdw appears as a strong consonant, comp. 1st sing, perfect Qal 
Job 3, 26, the participle and the derivative rest; on the other hand 
the imperfect is (with Yddh). In Hjy (Arab. ' 3 J?) to answer , and Hjy 

(Arab. DJJ) 1 to be afflicted , oppressed, are to be seen two verbs originally distinct, 

1 On the Meia* stone, line 5, and he oppressed occurs as 3rd sing, imperfect 
Pi cl, and in line 6, WVK I will oppress as 1st sing. 
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which have been assimilated in Hebrew (see the Lexicon, , s. v. Hjy).—In Aramaic, 
the confusion of these forms is carried still farther, verbs also coinciding with 
verbs Pl''^, i. e. with verbs Y'b and of the Arabic. 

Of qnite a different class are those verbs of which the third radical is 
a consonantal PI (distinguished by Mafpfq). These are inflected throughout like 
verbs tertiae gutturalis. Comp. § 65 note on the heading. 

c The grammatical structure of verbs n"i> (see Paradigm P) is based 
on the following laws: 

1 . In all forms in which the original Y 6 dh or Waw would have 
to stand at the end of the word, it is dropped (comp. § 24.^) and 
n takes its place as an orthographic indication of the preceding long 
vowel. Such an indication would have been indispensable, even 
on practical grounds, in the still unvocalized consonantal text. But 
even after the addition of the vowel signs, the orthographic rule 
remained, with insignificant exceptions (see § 8. k t and a in fibtpjj, &c.), 
that a final vowel must be indicated by a vowel letter. In verbs Pl"^, 
the PI which is here employed as a vowel letter is preceded by the 
same vowel in the same part of the verb throughout all the con¬ 
jugations. Thus the endings are— 
n__ in ail perfects, &c. 

n__ in all imperfects and participles, PI^Sl, &c. 
n_ in all imperatives, nba, Pl^a, &c. 

»T_ in the infinitive absolute (rfea, &c.), except HipJiil , HopKal , 
and generally also see letters aa and jf. 

The participle passive Qal alone forms an exception, the original 
* reappearing at the end, ; and so also some derived nouns 
(§ 84a, letter r, *, and elsewhere). 

The infinitive construct always has the ending nl (with fi feminine); 
Qal PC el &c., except nton J u d. 13, 21. 1 Sam. 3, 21. 

d These forms may be explained as follows:—in the perfect Qal stands, 
according to the above, for 0 )^ 3 , and, similarly, in Niph'al , Pu'al and Hoph'al. 
The Pfel and Hithpa'el mav be based on the forms btSp, (§ 52. /; and § 54.^, 

and Hiph'tl on the form on the analogy of the d in the second syllable 

of the Arabic ’ dqtdld (5 53. a). Perhaps, however, the final a of these conjugations 
simply follows the analogy of the other conjugations. 

€ The explanation of the final tone-bearing J1_ of the imperfect is a matter 
of dispute. The least probable is the view that it is a contraction of the original 
Yddh (resolved into i) with a preceding d; for the language elsewhere always 
has t as the contraction of the diphthong ai % which can only be weakened to t 
(see letter/). According to Rodiger the i (PI—) represents the more precise 
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characteristic vowels of the corresponding strong formations, which have been 
retained in Arabic and Ethiopic with greater purity in these verbs. Thus 
corresponds to the Arab. yagi& (vulgar y*£lt), Eth. ytgiti; H 3 ZP Arab . yabkt, 
Eth. ytbkt; nTP Arab. yahyA, Eth. yfyyaw; njTT Arab, yar*A, Eth. ylr'ay. 

So also in P?H Arab, yusallt; Hipk'tl JIKY, Arab. yuVt, &c. Just as, 

according to these examples, the characteristic vowel has been retained throughout 
in Arabic and Ethiopic, so also in Hebrew it might be inferred that in the 
imperfects of the several conjugations of if'b verbs, various vowels were originally 
used, which only later, in an endeavour after a complete analogy, uniformly 
became Sfghdl. In favour of this explanation is the uniformity of inflexion in the 
Perfect, imperfect , and participle . It may, however, be questioned, whether it is 
further necessary to assume an A as the original vowel of the final syllable 
throughout the imperfects , and, hence, to regard the tone-bearing SPghdl in all the 
forms, as a modification and partial lengthening of the A (as in for malk) 
instead of the full lengthening to a. According to Barth, Nominalbildung , i. 
p. xxx sqq., with § 136, Rem., and ZD MG. xliv. p. 695 sq. (against Philippi’s 
objections in the Zeitschrift fur Vblkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft , 1890, 
p. 356 sq.), the termination H— in the imperfect and participle of the active 
conjugations arose from an original iy, and in the passives from original ay t 
as from yiglty , from yiggally , from yUgallfy , &c. l , but njttj 

from fgullay , from yAgiay. This theory has the advantage of tracing the 

active participles of Qal not to forms with A, but, as would be expected, to forms 
with i in the second syllable. It still remains unexplained, however, why final iy 

should have become fl_in these forms, and not \ _as in other cases. Nor does 

this view supply any satisfactory explanation of the fl_ in the construct state sing. 
of the active participles. 

2 . When the original Y 6 dh stands at the end of the syllable before f 
an afformative beginning with a consonant (n, 3) there arises (0) in 
the perfects , primarily the diphthong ay In the middle of the 

word this ought always to be contracted to / 0—), but this ( is only 
found consistently in the passive conjugations, whilst regularly in 
Qal , and frequently in the other active and reflexive conjugations 
(especially in Pi*el ), it is weakened to t (comp, letters x, z y ee, and 
§27. n). — ( 6 ) In the imperfects and imperatives , with the tone 

always appears before the afformative HJ. Here again the question 
recurs (see above) whether this is to be regarded as an equivalent 
for *_(i.e. / contracted from ay), or whether after the rejection 
of the Y 6 dh (as in the 3rd sing.) a has been modified to S 9 ghtil. 

In the latter case the Y 6 dh, which is almost always written after 


1 So also M. Lambert, Journal Asiatique , 1893, i. p. 385, but with the further 
modification that ay was always substituted for the original iy (with Yddh radical). 
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S*gh 6 l, must be regarded simply as an orthographic survival of the 
original form. 

g Summary. Accordingly before afformatives beginning with a con¬ 
sonant the principal vowel is— 

In the perfect Qal f, e. g. 

In the perfects of the other active and reflexive conjugations, 
sometimes sometimes f, and r^a ; and rtfa? ; 

In the perfect passive always /, e. g. 

In the imperfects and imperatives always , e.g. 

The diphthongal forms have been throughont retained in Arabic and Ethiopic; 
only as an exception and in the popular language is the diphthong contracted. 
In Aramaic the contracted forms predominate, yet the Syriac, for example, also 
has in Qal and pers. sing\ fflait (but 1st ptrs. sing . and so too the Western 

Aramaic but also riv 3 . 

h 8. Before the vocalic afformatives (*, , n__) the Y 6 dh is usually 

dropped altogether, e.g. (ground-form galayd), participle 
fem . plur.masc . D'JjSI ; yet the old full forms also not infrequently 
occur, especially in pause , see letter u . The elision of the Y 6 dh 

takes place regularly before suffixes , e. g. ^ (letter //). 

i 4. In the 3rd sing, fem. perfect , the feminine ending 1W is appended 
to the stem; hence, after elision of the Yddh, arose properly forms 
like with a in the final syllable with the tone. This form, 

however, has been but rarely preserved (see below, letter m). The 
analogy of the other forms has had so much influence, that the 
common ending n_ was added pleonastically to the ending fi—. 
Before the H— the vowel of the ending ri-_ , which thus loses the 
tone, becomes £ e wd, and thus there arise such forms as njn^ T> 

&c. (but in pause nnba, &c.). 

For similar cases see § 70. d; § 91. m. 

k 6. Finally, a strongly-marked peculiarity of verbs fl"^ is the 
rejection of the ending H— in forming the jussive and the imperfect 
consecutive . This shortening occurs in all the conjugations, and 
sometimes also involves further changes in the vocalization (see 
Rems. 3, 8, 11, 16). Similarly, in some conjugations a shortened 

imperative (comp. § 48. h) is formed by apocope of the final ru^ (see 
Rems. 12, 16). 

/ 0. The ordinary form of the imperfect with the ending serves 

in verbs to express the cohortative also (§ 48. c); comp. Gen. 1,26. 
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2, 18, &c. With a final H— there occur only: in Qal, 

Ps. 119, 117, nwiK (with the ' retained, see below, letter u) Ps. 77, 4; 
and in Hiihpa'el, Is. 41, 23 (with Tiphha , therefore in lesser 

pause). 

Remarks. 

I. On Qal . 

1. The older form of the fem. of the 3rd nif^. perf. nbjl, mentioned above, PI 

letter 1 (cf. 5 74* £*), also occurs in (before K) Lev. 25, 21 (comp. 2 Ki. 9, 37 
FPtktbh ) 1 ; likewise in Hiph'll Win (before fct) Lev. 26, 34; HIS bn Ezek. 24,12 ; 
and in Hoph'al (before >) Jer. 13,19.—The 2nd sing. fem. is also written j 
thus in the Textus receptus 2 Sam. 14, 2, and always in Baer’s editions 

(since 1872), as in most other verbs; and rpba Is. 57 , 8 ; TVfaty Jer. 2, 23. 
Ezek. 16, 48, &c. (so flRtfni 1 Ki. 17, 13 from WP). In the 3rd pets, plur . the 
tone, instead of keeping its usual place (& 3 , &c.), is retracted in Ps. 37, 20, ^ 3 , 
both on account of the pause and also in rhythmical antithesis to the preceding 
$3 ; also in Is. 16, 8 tyri (according to Delitzsch for the sake of the assonance 
with WJJ); and in Job 24, 1 fln.— On the tone of the perfect consecutive 

see § 49. k. 

2. The infin. absol. frequently has t (probably a survival of the older ortho- U 

graphy) for fl!_, e.g. ton Gen. 18, 18; tfeqj Jer. 4, 18, &c. Ezek. 31, n; fojj 

2 Sam. 24, 24; fan Gen. 26, 28. Is. 6, 9 (comp. 1 Sam. 6, 12), &c., beside ilk"). 

The form rtntf Is. 22, 13 (beside toltf in the same verse) appears to have been 
chosen on account of its similarity in sound to ; so in Is. 42, 20 Qfrt and 
Hos. 10, 4, (unless it is a substantive, oaths) and JW 3 ; cf. also rfrlty 

Ifcib. 3, 13.—Conversely, instead of the infinitive construct J"liba such forms are 
occasionally found as rib? or comp, nk") Gen. 48, 11 ; nijj Prov. 16, 16; 

Gen. 50, 20. Ps. 101, 3, also Gen. 31, 28 (comp. Prov. 31, 4), and even 
with the suffix Vl the very remarkable form VlPJJ Ex. 18,18 9 .—The feminine form 
nHO (for ntoO) Ezek. 28, 17, analogous to nouns like HJN 3 (comp. § 45. d) % is 
strange, but PIVI as infin. Ezek. 21,15 is quite inexplicable.—The forms toh and 
Is. 59, 13 are to be regarded with Barth, Nominalbildung % § 51. a, as infinitives 
absolute of the passive of Qal (see above, § 53. u) t not of PS’el .—The 2nd sing, 
masc. imperative HJITI occurs in the principal pause in Prov. 4, 4 and 7, 2; 
but probably these forms are simply to be attributed to a Masoretic school, which 
in general marked the difference between certain forms by the use of l for e, and 
conversely e for l; comp, the analogous examples in § 52. n, and especially 
§ 75. hh, also Kautzsch, Grammatik des Bibl. Aram. § 17. 2, Rem. 1.—On the 
reading nj'tCP Cant 3,11 (for njVPN, on the analogy of the reading H 3 KY&, &c., 

§ 74. h ), see Baer’s note on the passage. 

1 In the Siloam inscription also (see above, 5 2. d ), line 3, JVH may be read JVH 
quite as well as [H]lTn. 

3 All these infinitives construct in 6, in the Pentateuch, belong to what is 
called document E; comp. % 69. m, second note. 
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0 3. The shortening of the imperfect (see above, letter k and the note on letter hh) 

occasions in Qal the following changes: 

(a) As a rule the first radical receives a helping S*ghSl, or, if the second radical 

is a guttural, a helping Pathah (according to § 28. e). Thus for ; T 31 

< .< <* * 

and he despised , Gen. 25, 34; |31 and he built ; he looks; TOJ 1 and he 
destroyed , Gen. 7, 23. 

p (b) The l of the preformative under these circumstances is sometimes lengthened 
* < 

to e, e.g. KT he sees . This, however, mostly happens only after the preformative Jl, 

whilst after ' the homogeneous l remains, e. g. 5 > 3 FH (but ^ 3 ^), JBPrt (but |B^); with 

middle guttural ynFl rOJT Job 17, 7 (from ilMS). The unusual position of the 
< < TT < < 
tone in tOJFl (Baer and Ginsburg tTIFI) Zech. 9, 5, K1JT (Baer and Ginsburg fcOrfl) 

Mic. 7, 10, and tT|J (with e) Gen. 41, 33, can only partially be explained on 
rhythmical, or orthophonic grounds. Comp, below, letter hh. 
q (r) The helping vowel is elsewhere not used under the circumstances mentioned 
in § 28. d; 3t5fy Num. 21, 1. Jer. 41, 10, comp. PIDJ1 Job 31, 27; on the other 
hand, with f lengthened into e (see letter p) ^ 31 , 111, The ^ orm 

fctT he sees, occurs parallel with KIM and he saw (but 3rd fem. always KIIT), 
the latter with the original Patha £ on account of the following 1, and identical 
with the 3rd sing, masc . of the imperfect consecutive Hiphtl, 2 Ki. 11, 4. 

r (d) Examples of verbs primae gutturalis (§ 63), and at the same time 

are in pause fe>yM and he made, from fJJM and he anrtuered, from 

nj*, the shortened imperfect in such verbs being always identical with the 
corresponding forms in Hiph'tl. On some similar forms of K"D see § 76. d. — 
In the following cases the initial (hard) guttural does not affect the form: "lfln 
and he was wroth, JHM and he encamped (3rd plur. jl), irP (with Daged lene 
and frwd) let it rejoice , Job 3, 6; cf. Ex. 18, 9.—On DM (H"^ as well as 

f"D), &c., see § 76. b, c t f 

S (0 The verbs ITH to be, and fPH to live, of which the shortened imperfects 

ought to be yihy and yihy, change these forms to 'H' and 'IT, the second Vodh 

* * * ! < < 

being resolved into t at the end of the word; but in pause (§ 29. n) W f 'rP f 
with the original d modified to S*ghdl with the tone, (comp, also nouns like '33 
for bakhy, in pause '33 • for 'ony, &c., § 84 a, letter c, and § 93. x ). For 
however, in Dcut. 32, 18, since no verb IT$ exists, we must read either ETl, 
or better (Samaritan K£TI) as imperfect Qal of to forget. —Analogous to 

'IT from Tn, there occurs once, from ITH to be, the form KVT for }IT he will be, 

• • TT TT It 

Eccles. 11, 3 (on the K see § 23.1). 

t Moreover, the full forms (without apocope of the n__, comp. § 49. c) frequently 
occur after waw consecutive, especially in the 1st pers. and in the later Books, 
e.g. HKIKJ and I saw, twenty times, and Jos. 7, 21 in K 9 thibh , but never in the 
Pentateuch (Klfcfl fifteen times, of which three are in the Pent.); nfrjJM and he 
made, four times (but over 200 times); comp, also 1 Ki. 10, 29 (n^JWT); 
Deut. 1,16 (HjWy, and Gen. 24, 48. So also frequently for the jussive, comp. 
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Gen. i, 9. 6, 14. 41, 34. Jer. 28, 6.—For the well attested, but meaningless WVfl 
Job 6, 21 (doubtless caused by the following WVFfi) read see. 

4. The original ' sometimes appears before the afformatives beginning with U 
a vowel (comp, above, letters h and /), especially in and before the pause , and 

before the full plural ending p_, or where for any reason an emphasis rests on 

the word. Perfect iTpH Ps. 57, 2, VDO Dent. 32, 37, comp. Ps. 73, 2 <frS; 
imperative Is. 21, 12. Imperfect WKJ Job 16, 22. 30,14 (without the pause , 

Ps. 68, 32); Ps. 122,6. Job 12, 6, comp. Ps. 77, 4; Deut. 18, 13; 

Ps. 36, 9: more frequently like Ps. 78, 44; Is. 17, 12. 21,12. 26,11. 31, 3. 

33 > 7 - 4 L 5 * ps - 3 6 » 8 39 , 7 - 83, 3; before a suffix, Job 3, 25. Also in Prov. 26, 7 
vin, as peif. Qal from was perhaps originally intended, but hardly 

since these full forms, though they may stand out of pause, do not begin sentences ; 

probably points to from as the right reading, since the sense 
requires an intransitive verb. Cf. further, letters v, x t dd, gg. 

5. The participle active , besides forms like rty) Jud. 20,31, &c., ilK 4 ! Prov. 20,12, v 

has also a feminine which retains the 3rd radical \ viz. (* il 3 Sl) weeping, 

Lam. 1, 16; Hjtpin tumultuous , Is. 22, 2 ( plur . Prov. 1, 21); HJpfaf spying , 
Prov. 31, 27, njH3 fruitful , Ps. 128, 3, plur. the things that are to come , 

Is. 41, 23. With the ordinary strong inflexion * appears in rPtpJf Cant. 1, 7, 
but perhaps there also HJOy was intended. For ' 3 NH Is. 47, 10, 'JfcCl is to be 
read.—In the participle passive the 3rd radical still sometimes appears as t (§ 24. b\ 
comp, mcule , Job 41, 25, Job 15, 22, contracted from and 

before a formative ending, it even has its consonantal sound, (read 

2 Ki. 2j, 4; rWOT (read ,a s&w6th) 1 Sam. 25, 18 K*thtbh , (read rft&wdtk) 

Is. 3, 16 K'ththh. The shortening of the & in Est 2, 9 is irregular. 

6. The defective writing is rare in such forms as ITrO 2 Sam. 15, 33 (comp, w 

§ 49. /); Vlht 1 Ki. 8, 44, comp. 1 Ki. 9, 3; Ex. 2, 16 (comp. Jer. 18,21. 

48, 6. 1 Chron. 7, 15. Job 17, 5 and elsewhere), and the pronunciation nj'Sin 
Mic. 7, 10, comp. n 33 J?r] Jud. 5, 29 (according to others sing, with suff. of the 
3rd sing, fem .). Both cases must probably be explained according to § 20. *. 

II. On Niph*al. 

7. Here the forms with in the 1st and 2nd pers. sing, of the perfect are those X 

commonly in use (with *_only in Gen. 24, 8); on the other hand in the 

1st plur. always *_, as 1 Sam. 14, 8. No examples of the 2nd plur. 

occur.—With ' retained in pause VIS} Num. 2476; once with an initial guttural 
^"ini Cant 1,6 for FlTO , probably arising from the ordinary strong foim nihru , 
but the harshness of n immediately followed by 1 is avoided by pronouncing the n 
with Hateph-Pathah. —In the 3rd sing. fem. Prov. 27, 15 (in pause for 

mnety t and 2") may be transposed for euphonic reasons; but probably we should 

r: 1 • < . 

simply read nn}BO. 

8. The apocope of the imperfect causes no further changes beyond the rejection y 

of the H_, e.g. ^ from in one verb middle guttural % however, a form 
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occurs with the Qamef shortened to Pat hah > viz. TO* (for TO*) Ps. 109, 13, 
as in verbs V / 'V \ but in pause TOTl in the same Psalm, verse 14. Comp, letter bb. 
—The infinitive absolute fife? emphasizing an infinitive construct , 2 Sam. 6, 20, 
is very extraordinary; probably it is a subsequent correction of an erroneous 
repetition of rn^ 2 fl.—On the infinitive Niph'al with syncope of the n see § 51. 1 .— 
The irregular Ezek. 36, 3 has probably arisen from a combination of the 
readings (Qol) and^FI {Niph'al). Similarly the solecism HTDD 2 1 Sam. 15, 9 
might be due to a combination of the participle fern. Niph'al (flUp) with the 
Hoph'al (HtllD); but it is more correct, with Wellhausen, to explain the D from 
a confusion with DIM and to read, in fact, HDN 1 M 1 npU. 

v » x •; rs* 

III. On Pi'el, PS'el, Pu'al f and Hithpa'el. 

Z 9. In the 1st and 2nd persons of the perfect Pi'el the diphthong * in the 
second syllable is in most of the instances weakened to , as rHs)' 5 }, Wlp; 
always so in the first plur., and before suffixes , e. g. 0*03 Gen. 37, 26, 

Ps. 44, 20. The form with is found only in the 1st sing. (e.g. Joel 4, 21; 
Is. 8, 17 along with the form with t). — Hithpa'el has (besides * Jer. 17, 16) 
as a rule *_ (Prov. 24, 10. 1 Ki. 2, 26. Jer. 50, 24). On the other hand, Pual 
always has * e.g. W&JJ Ps. 139, 15.—A 1st sing, perfect Pffiel 
( = WDte*) occurs in Is. 10, 13. 

aa 10. The infinitive absolute Pi'el takes the form n^ 3 , PIJJ? (like the more 
frequent form even in the strong verb, see § 52. 0); with 6 only in Ps. 40, 2 n$j 5 ; 
with 6 th, Hab. 3, 13 (comp, above, letter n). On fail and Vlh, infinitives 
absolute of the passive of Qal, not of P&el, see above, letter n .—As infinitive 
construct *3n occurs in Pi'el, Hos. 6, 9 (only orthographically different from nan, 
if the text is correct); in Pu'al Ps. 132, 1. 

bb 11. The apocopated imperfect must (according to § ao. t) lose the Daget forte 
of the second radical, hence and he commanded , Ijr1 (for rvjyrl = t*arr 2 ) 
Ps. 141, 8 ; comp. Gen. 24, ao; Hithpa'el and he uncovered himself Gen. 

9, 31 ; jnnn Prov. 23 , 34; comp. Ps. 37, 1. 7. 8. With the lengthening of 
Pathah to Qamef , 2 TM and he made marks , occurs in 1 Sam. 21, 14 (read, how¬ 
ever, with Thenius , and instead of the meaningless in the same verse, 
}£*)). In Hithpa'el in close connexion, Deut. 2, 9. 19; yjFlfciJI 

Is. 41, 10; according to Qimhi also INTlTl Ps. 45, ia. Prov. 33, 3. 6. 24, 1. 
1 Chron. 11, 17, whilst Baer and Ginsburg read with the best authorities 2 K 1 V, 
2 KTU |1 (comp., however, Konig, Lehrgebdude, i. p.597) 1 . — On ^JiriN Job 15, 17 
(for comp. § 20. m; on Ex. 33 » 3 > see § 27. q; on Jud. 5, 13, 

see § 69. g. Finally, on ^ 3 , which is referred to Pi'el by some, as a supposed 
imperative , see above, letter u. 

CC n* Examples of apocopated imperatives in Pi'el and Hithpa'el are: 13 f, also 
njjf command thou , 73 open thou , Ps. 119, 18. 22; |D prepare thou , Ps. 61, 8; 

1 In Num. 34, 7 sq., according to verse 10, ^Kfiri is intended to 

be read for Wifi (imperfect Pi'el from nWjl). 
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03 for fltM prove thou, Dan. i, 12; ^lUin feign thyself sick, 2 Sam. 13, 5; 

A T • * < 

comp. Deut. a, 24.—On H 3 n Jud. 9, 28, comp. $ 48. /.—In Ps. 137, 7 rase 
tty is fonnd twice instead of (for YHJJ) for rhythmical reasons (comp., however, 

*n)P) in the imperfect , a Chron. 24, 11). 

13. Examples of forms in which the Y&dh is retained are the imperfects |Wp*lFI dd 

Is. 40, 18, comp, verse 25 and 46, 5 ; flD'DD* they caver them, Ex. 15, 5; participle 

Pu'al D'nDD Is. 25,6; for TJVltf Is. 16, 9 (from HV}) read with Stade, &c., 

T ' s 

IV. On Hiph'tl and Hoph'al. 

14. In the perfect Hiph'tl 3rd sing. SPghbl is fonnd in the first syllable €C 

as well as i ($ 53./), especially in (but perfect consecutive a Ki. 

34, 14), PllOn, n^bn; also with suffixes , e.g. D^an 1 Chron. 8, 7, Job 

16, 7. Ex. ai, 8. The S*ghbl also occurs in the 1st sing. t e. g. *prixbn 

Mic. 6, 3. On Tl'fcOTtt Nab. 3, 5, cf. §53./. The forms with $ in the second 
syllable (also written defectively, as VEDHI Jer. ai, 6) are fonnd throughout in 
the 1st sing, (except Prov. 5, 13), rarely in the and sing. masc. t and never in 
the 1st plur. In the other persons they are about equally common with f. 
Before suffixes the forms with t (Gen. 18, 4, and elsewhere) predominate through¬ 
out as being somewhat shorter; comp., however, t in Ex. 4, 12. Mic. 6, 3. 
Prov. 4, 11. In Hoph'al only V_ occurs. 

15. In the infinitive Hiph'tl of PQ *1 to be abundant , besides the infinitive ff 
construct Mfcnn we find the absolute flinn taking the place of the common 
form runn, which came to be used invariably (but Konig calls attention to its 
use as infinitive construct in Ezek. ai, ao) as an adverb, in the sense of much ; 

in 2 Sam. 14, 11 the (ffri requires Hinn for the K*thtbh JV 2 HH, an evident 
scribal error for flfenn. Comp. Gen. 41, 49. 22,17. Deut. 28, 63 ; the pointing 
ninn Jer. 42, 2 perhaps arises from regarding this form as a noun.—On rrfltSn 
Job 17, 2 (with Dagel f dirimens ) see § 20. h .—In a Ki. 3, 24 frt 3 n (before K) 
is probably infinitive absolute , used in order to avoid the hiatus, comp. § 113. x, 
and on a similar case in Qal } see above, letter n ,—On the infinitive with syncope 
of the n, comp. § 53. q. 

16. The shortened imperfect Hiph'tl cither takes no helping vowel, as J-ID' gg 
let him enlarge , Gen. 9, 27; TV he shall subdue , Is. 41, 2; and he watered , 

Gen. 29, 10, and elsewhere; 6O5 an ^ he showed, a Ki. 11, 4 (see § 28. d) : or else 
has a helping vowel, as (for see § 27. r), e.g. 2 Ki. 18, 11; 

Ps. 105, 24; TOTH Ezek. 5, 6; JflTlM 2 Chron. 33, 9; 3 "lfc 0 i. e. probably 
Jos. 24, 3 KHhtbh (na*!W Q*rf ).—Examples of verbs Pi guttural: Num. 

23, a, &c., which can be distinguished as Hiph'tl from the similar forms 
in Qal only by the sense. — The apocopated imperative Hiph'tl always 
(except in verbs |''D, e.g. TJH, OH, § 76. c) has a helping vowel, S € gh 6 l or 
Fat hah } e.g. increase thou (for inn, naiH) Ps. 51, 4 (fri, also Jud. 20, 38, 

where, however, it cannot be explained with the context; *pn let alone (for 
HB"]n) Deut 9, 14, and elsewhere; i>Jjn (for flbjjn) Ex. 8, i. 33, 12; but 
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for Ps. 39,14, which could only be imperative Hiph'tl of (=* smear 
over , as in Is. 6, 10), read with Baethgen njfi? away. —The imperfect Hipk'tl 

with Yddh retained occurs only in p'tfn Job 19, a, from njj* Comp, letter u. 

V. In General. 

hh 17. In Aramaic, where, as before remarked, verbs fl"i> and form one class, 
the imperfect and participle of all the conjugations terminate in M or 1 
The Hebrew infinitives, imperatives , jmd imperfects in H_, less frequently 
or 1 __, may be due to imitation of the Aramaic form. On the infinitive 
construct Pi'cl ' 3 H, see above, letter aa; imperative Qal KJTj Job 37, 6 (in the 
sense of fall); imperfect let him look out , Gen. 41, 33 (see, however, above, 
letter /); flbgj. he will do, Is. 64, 3; Jer. 17, 17; tqrri>K content 

thou not , Prov. i, io; nfetgn-i)^ do thou not , 2 Sam. 13, 12 (the same form in 
Gen. 26, 29. Jos. 7, 9. Jer. 40, 16 Qfrt) ; iTHK (so Baer and Ginsburg, after 
cod. Hillel, &c.) I will be, Jer. 31, 1; Jos. 9, 24; nfcOfl Dan. i, 13. 

Comp, also in Niph'al Lev. 5, 9; HJDFI (according to Qimjii) Num. 21, 17; 
in Pi'el Lev. 18, 7. 8. 12-17. 20, 19, in each case Pl^n beside 

with a minor distinctive ; njSOJ (Baer, however, H^) Nah. 1, 3 ; rnTK Ezek. 5; 12 
(with Zaqeph; Baer HltK). The fact, however, that a great number of these 
forms occur in pause and represent at the same time si jussive or volnntative 
t Jos. 7, 9), suggests the view that the long vowel may be used in order to increase 
the emphasis of the pausal form, and at the same time to make a distinction 
in sound between the jussive or voluntative and the ordinary imperfect l . Else¬ 
where (Gen. 26, 29. Lev. 5, 9. Jer. 40, 16. Dan. 1, 13; according to Baer also 
Mic. 7, 10. Zech. 9, 5) the pronunciation with i is probably intended to soften 
the hiatus caused by a following K or comp, the analogous cases above, 

. § 7 f/. 

It The ending appears to stand for M in the imperfect Qal in DB^TRl 
and there hath she played the harlot, Jer. 3, 6; perhaps, however, the 2nd sing, 
fern, is intended, or it may have been introduced into the text of Jeremiah 
from Ezek. 16, 15, &c. Still more strange is it in the imperfect Hiph'tl 

< • IAV 

Jer. 18, 23; but the Afil*'el-tone probably points to fTDFI as the correct reading 
v comp. Neh. 13, 14). The stands for n in the perfect Hiph'tl *{>nn he 


1 Possibly these examples (like the cases of SPghdl in pause, letter n) represent 
the view of a particular Masoretic school, which was intended to be consistently 
carried out.—According to Praetorius (in ZAIV. 1883, p. 25) traces of the (original) 
jussive of verbs appear in the forms ending in H , and were already rightly 
recognized as such by Ewald, while on the other band the apocopated mood 
of verbs is quite a late(?) phenomenon, and simply the final result of actual 
biliteral forms, such as According to this view, therefore, we cannot point 

to this mood in confirmation of the supposed tendency of the jussive to retract 
the tone, since in its origin it is altogether different from the jussive, although 
the language uses it in the sense of the jussive, which was becoming obsolete. 
CL also § 48. g, note. 
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made sick, Is. 53, 10, which is probably for from K^n, a secondary 

form of nbn; see letter rr. The plur. ^DDH (Baer VppPl) they made to melt, 

Jos. 14, 8, is a purely Aramaic form. 

18. In three verbs the rare conjugation Pa*lei or its reflexive (§ 55. d) occurs: kk 
PIJK 3 1 (in Ps. 93, 5 the Masora requires PI 1 K 3 ), contracted to PINO to be beau¬ 
tiful, from AW; ^jnjDD Gen. 21, 16 archers (from PiriB); but most frequently 

in Pint? to bend, Pa*lei Plin$? not in use, whence reflexive niPlFltPH to bow one - 

r t r-:i- . T-:r: • 

self to prostrate oneself , 2nd pers. in and 1st pers. in 'PI'—, imperfect 

pnnPlp^, consecutive 3rd sing. masc. VTPI8^) for wayyiUahw (analogous to the 
noun-forms, like for sahw) ; 3rd plur . . — Instead of the Aramaic 

infinitive with suffix WIHWna 2 Ki. 5, 18 read with Konig 
DJTinjR^tD Ezek. 8, 16 is still more certainly a scribal error for D^riPIlPtp. 

19. Before suffixes in all forms ending in H, a connecting vowel is employed ll 
instead of the H and the vowel which precedes it (§ 58./), e. g. pri 3 Gen. 24, 27 ; 

in pause ' 33 ^ 1 Ki. 2, 30, &c., even with lesser disjunctives, Ps. j 18, 5. Prov. 8, 22; 
or with a conjunctive accent, 1 Sam. 28, 15 (but Baer ' 33 jp, Job 30, 19; comp. 

§ 59. h; in pause 7 J 3 ^, Is. 30, 19 (and even when not in pause Jer. 23, 37) 
or like T|3j5 Deut. 32,6; SJJTH Gen. 28,3; comp, also 1 PI 3 y, D 3 ^, imperfect 

^n, wan. 

Only very seldom does *_ take the place of the final n__ or PI_ f e. g. fntft 

DtTKpti Deut. 32, 26; Ps. 140,10 (ffrt ; '3'3PI smite me, 1 Ki. 20, 35. 37 ; 

comp. Hab. 3, 2. Is. 38. 16. In these examples, again, a return to the original 
ending ay might be assumed; but perhaps they are merely due to a less correct 
plene writing. In the 3rd sing, perf fern, the older form P 1^3 (see letter i) is 
always used before a suffix , e.g. Vli »3 (for VU$ 3 ) Zech. 5, 4; in pause 
Job 33, 4; *jntn 42, 5. 

VI. The Relation between Verbs and 

20. The close relation existing between verbs and which in Aramaic ntt 
has resulted in a complete similarity, is shown in Hebrew by the fact that the 
verbs of one class often borrow forms from the other, especially in the later 
writers and the poets. 

21. Thus there are forms of verbs — (a) which have adopted the vowels 00 

of verbs Pl"^, e.g. perfect Qal I have refrained, Ps. 119, 101 ; participle 

KBin (fctDPI) sinning, Eccles. 2, 26. 8, 12. 9, 2. 18; comp. Is. 65, 20; K 2 jfiD 
Eccles. 7, 26; KpO lending , 1 Sam. 22, 2; Pi*el petfect he has filled, jer. 

51, 34 ; comp. 1 Ki. 9, 11. Amos 4, 2 (where, however, the petfect Niph . is perhaps 
intended), Ps. 89, 11. 143, 3; I heal, 2 Ki. 2, 21; comp. Jer. 51,9; 

imperfect Job 39, 24; Nlph'al petfect PIP 1 n 6 b 3 (like PIPI^ 33 '> it was wonder¬ 
ful, 2 Sam. 1, 26 ; Hiph'fl perfect kSdH Deut. 28, 59 ; Plflftann (in the Textus 


1 According to Buxtorf and others (comp. Noldeke, ZD MG. xxx. 183) P 0 N 3 
is rather Niph'al from PUfct. 
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receptus incorrectly HllSt_, comp, above, 2 Sam. 1, 36) she hid , Jos. 6, 17. On 

the other hand, forms like Q'KBh 1 Sam. 14, 33, D'trijj Ps. 99, 6, WS - ]? 
Ezek. 47, 8, , according to the correct reading, Job 19, 2 (comp. Gen. 

31, 39 riitSnX), and imperative plur . masc. from XT, Jos. 24, 14. 1 Sam. 

12, 24. Ps. 34, io, are due to the syncope of the X, see $ 74. i. On 
Jer. 10, 5 and X^M Ps 139, 20, see § 23. i. 

PP (b) Forms in n, but with X"^ pointing, e.g. imperfect Qat XB1X Jer. 3, 22; 
imperative HD") heal thou , Ps. 60, 4; Niph'al 113113 Jer. 49, 10 (which must 
evidently be a perfect; read with Ewald the infinitive absolute rfoJlJ as in 
verse 23), and rQjin to hide oneself\ 1 Ki. 22, 25, comp. Jer. 19, 115 Pi'el 
imperfect il^D^ he will fill, Job 8, 21. 

99 (c) Forms entirely of a Tf'b character, e. g. perfect Qal and when thou 

art athirst , Ruth 2, 9, comp. 2 Sam. 3, 8; 3^3 they shut up , 1 Sam. 6, 10 ; comp. 
25, 33; they are full , Ezek. 28, 16, comp. 39, 26; infinitive ton (see above, 
letter n) to sin , Gen. 20, 6 (on Jlfc&D see above, § 74, letter h ); imperative sing, 
fem. Is. 26, 20; imperfect (for X^ 3 *) he will keep back , Gen. 23, 6; 
nj'Bin they heal, Job 5, 18; participle ilt ^3 Prov. 12, 18; fem. X¥* Eccles. 
10, 5 I Plur. JT 3 bT Is. 39, 7; participle passive Ps. 32, 1; Niph'al nrifi"0 
Jer. 51, 9 ; JH'33 thou hast prophesied , Jer. 26, 9 (comp. Ps. 139, 14. Job 18, 3); 
imperfect Unjj, 2 Ki. 2, 22 {infinitive Jer. 19, 11); Pi'el imperfect ^BTl Jer. 
8, n, comp. Gen. 31, 39; Hiph'tl participle ilJpD Ezek. 8, 3; Hithpa'el ri' 33 nn 
I Sam. 10, 6; infinitive rri33)in 1 Sam. 10, 13. For the J^thibh TBCM? 3 Ki. 
19, 25, Jablonski and others require as <fr$ the form )l\Xt?ni> (so Is. 37, 26) ; 
the K e thtbh would have to be read with syncope of the X and retraction 

of the vowel. 

TV 22. On the other hand, there are forms of verbs il"^, which wholly or in part 
follow the analogy of verbs X" 5 >, e. g. in their consonants XfiX he comes , Is. 
21, 12 ; X *12 2 Sam. 12, 17 {Textus receptus IT13); 'flKyil Ezek. 43, 27 ; Kslfc* 
Job 8, it; X 3 B^ Lam. 4, 1; X^H *1 2 Chron. 16, 12; ilJXlpri Ex. 1, 10. Lev. 
10, 19; D'X^fl Deut. 28, 66 (comp. Hos. 11, 7); Xlj ?3 {ittfin. absol. Niph'al 
beside Wlf}) 2 Sam. 1,6; X 3 ?* 2 Ki. 25, 29; XB* 1 D jer. 38, 4 ; X 32 * Eccles. 
8, 1: in their vowels, tiflX J er * 3» 22 *» nnp^ Dan. 10, 14; 1 Ki. 17, 14: 

in both, Gen. 49, 1; comp. 42, 4. Is. 51, 19; WX^fl 2 Sam. 21, 12 Qfrt; 
XVvj> 2 Chron. 26, 15 (comp. D'KIIDH 1 X 1*1 2 Sam. 11,* 24 Kethtbh ); HXlb 
{participle fem. Qat) Zeph. 3, 1; X^ID? Hos. 13, 15; D'X^DD Lam. 4, 2.— 
For rntflb (so Baer, Ezek. 17, 6, comp. 31, 8), which can only be intended for 
niXlb as participle fem. plur. from K"JB = rHB, read, according to Ezek. 31,5, 
&c., Tfnti* branches. 


§ 76 . Verbs Doubly Weak. 

a 1. In a tolerably large number of verbs two radicals are weak 
letters, and are consequently affected by one or other of the 
anomalies already described. In cases where two anomalies might 
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occur, usage must teach whether one, or both, or neither of them, 
takes effect in the verb. 

Thus e.g. from TlJ to flu, the imperfect is Tty in Nah. 3, 7 and IT in 
Gen. 31, 40 (on the analogy of verbs J"D); Hiph'tl 1 J 7 J Qike a verb ]}"$), but 
the imperfect Hoph’al again IT (as J"D). 

2. The following are examples of difficult forms, which are derived b 
from doubly weak verbs: 

(a) Verbs and N''^ (comp. § 66 and § 74 )* e - S’ to bear, imperative 

life* (Ps. 10, 1 a NbO, of which HD 3 Ps. 4, 7 is probably only an orthographic 
variation); infinitive construct HNb (for flNi?; see the analogous noun-formations 
in § 93. /), also NfcO Is. 1, 14. 18, 3; Gen. 4, 13 NifeO; Ps. 89, to Kfe (perhaps 
only a scribal error); after the prefix b always nkfe£ (the contracted form 
only occurs in InfrD Job 41, 17, with rejection of the N); imperfect for 

njtffeJjl Ruth 1, 14; wholly irregular are nj'WPl Eiek. 23, 49 (so Baer after 
Qimhi; Text us receptus, and also the Mantua ed., and Ginsburg, and 

3 Sam. 19, 43 as infinitive absolute Niph’al (on the analogy of the 
infinitive construct Qal?); most probably K &2 is to be read, with Driver. 

(b) Verbs and rt"b (comp. $ 66 and § 75), as JltM to bow, to incline, PDJ C 
to smite . Hence imperfect Qal Ht9\ apocopated DM (Gen. 26, 25 *DM) and he 
bowed; TM (so, probably, also Is. 63,'3 for H) 2 Ki. 9, 33 and there was sprinkled 
(from TO); perfect Hiph’tl HSH he smote, imperfect HY, apocopated IJ), IJM (even 
with Athnah 2 Ki. 15, 16; but also ten times fl 3 M), 1JJJ Deut 2, 33; so also TM 
Lev. 8, II. 30; DJjT^N Ps. 141, 4 (comp. Job 23, 11); imperative nsn, apocopated 

smite thou (like DH incline, with 71 DH), infinitive ]T3n, participle H 3 D ; 
Hoph'al T\^, participle TtSO. 

v c ) Verbs X 7/ D and 7 \"b (comp. 5 68 and $ 75), as fl 3 K to be willing, HDN d 
to bake, nriK to come. E. g. imperfect Qal rQfc^ plur. ; NDM (comp. 

$ 68. h) Deut. 33, 21 for HTINM ( - HTlN M); imperfect apocopated HNM Is. 41, 25 
for nNM; imperative VJTN Is. 21, 12. 56, 9. 12 (comp. *DN bake ye, Ex. 16, 23) 
for TIN, VHN ($ 23. h; % 75. u); Hiph’tl perfect Mnn Tor MriNH (VriKH) 

Is. 21, 14; imperfect apocopated btift and he adjured, 1 Sam. 14, 24, properly 
(n^N)) from 1"6 n, whence IT^N), and, with the obscuring to 6 , • 

instead of the simple apocope the N which had already become quiescent, 

is made audible again by the helping S e ghdl (unless perhaps there is a confusion 
with the imperfect consecutive Hiph'tl of t>N'). 

(d) Verbs and N"^ (comp. § 69, § 70, and $ 74), as N3P to go forth, € 
imperative KI go forth, with H_ faragogic nNJjf Jud. 9, 29 in principal pause 
for PIN*; 2nd fem. plur. PDNJf Cant. 3, 11; infinitive HNX; Hiph’tl tTVin 

to bring forth.— NY to fear, imperfect NT) and NYM (or tOM), imperative NY; 
imperfect Niph’al NT) Ps. 130, 4, participle NTJ. 

(e) Verbs '"D and n'6 (comp. § 69, $ 70, and § 75), e.g. flY to throiv, f 

Q 2 
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Hiph'il to confess, to praise, and PTV to throw (both properly verbs V'B), and HDJ 
to be beautiful\ Infinitive nij, P)3*V; imperative iTV; imperfect consecutive *|'J1 
Ezek. 31, 7 (comp, also 'D'R] 16, 13); with suffixes we have shot at them 

(from PTV) Num. 21, 30; perhaps, however, it should be read with the LXX 
D 3'33 and their race (also in Ps. 74, 8 03*0 is probably a substantive , and not the 
imperfect Qal with suffix from HJJ); Pi'll 3^21 for ($ 69. u). Hiph'tl iTTin, 
n"jin; infinitive Plhin (as infinitive absolute 2 Chron. 7, 3), fnln, imperfect 
rn^ comp. Jer. 22, 3; apocopated lift 2 Ki. 13, 17. 

g (f) Verbs Y'V and particularly N 32 to come. Perfect K 3 } PlfcQ, or P 1 K 3 

(Gen. 16, 8. 2 Sam. 14, 3. Mic. 4, 10; comp. § 75. m), once for 33 K 3 
1 Sam. 25, 8; for Jer. 27, 18, which is apparently the perfect, read W. 
In the imperfect Qal the separating vowel occurs (PlJ'faljl instead of the more 
common HJtfaPl, comp, also Gen. 30, 38) only in Jer. 9, 16. Ps. 45, 16 and 

1 Sam. 10, 7 K'thfbh. 

h For flfcfarn i Sam. 25, 34 Qfre (the K e thlbh TlKlTH evidently combines the two 
readings PlKIfl and 'KiPI); cf. Nestle, ZAW. 14, p. 319), read on the 

impossible forms Deut. 33,16 and Job 22, 21 comp. 5 48. d. In the perfect Hiph'tl 
fcOnn, PIKIin and (only before a suffix) PlK'Iin; the latter form is also certainly 
intended in Num. 14, 31, where the Masora requires 'PIN'SHI, comp. 2 Ki. 9, 2. 
19, 25. Is. 43, 23. Jer. 25,13. Cant. 3, 4. Before suffixes the e of the first syllable in the 
3rd sing, always becomes Hateph-S*gh6l, e.g. *|K' 3 n, ' 3 K' 3 n J elsewhere invariably 
Hatcph-Pathah , e.g. 33 PIK 5 H or ^riK*3n. On the other hand, e is retained in 
the secondary tone in the perfect consecutive when without suffixes, e. g. fftQni t 
Cf., moreover, ifiKppj^ (1 JIN pH) in Opitius and Hahn is altogether incorrect), 
Prov. 25, 16, from top; but Vp spue ye, Jer. 25, 27 (perhaps only a mistake 
for Wp), is not to be referred to fct'p but to a secondary stem ppjj. In the imperfect 
is found once, Lev. 18, 25, besides NpJ3 (analogous to N 3 >V.—On '3N 
(for K'3K), '3D,' 3 \ see § 74. k. 

i (g) The verb ' 21 ? to live, in the perfect Qal, besides the ordinary development 
to iTPI {fem. HPPn), is also treated as a verb y"y, and then has the form '£1 
in the 3rd pers. perfect, in pause 'PI, and with waw consecutive 'PI3 Gen. 3, 22, and 
frequently. In Lev. 25, 36 even the contraction to '£13 occurs in the perfect 
consecutive. The form iTH} stands in Ex. 1, 16 in pause for Pljnj (3rd fem.) with 
Dagel omitted on account of the pausal lengthening of d to a. 


§ 77. Relation of the Weak Verbs to one another . 

a The close relation which exists between some classes of the weak 
verbs (e. g. between 3"d and '"d, and Pi"i>, y"y and *"y) appears 
not only from their similarity or identity of inflexion, or their mutual 
interchange of certain forms, but especially from the fact that 
frequently the same root {radix bilittera, see § 30 . g) recurs in 
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various weak stems of similar meaning. The meaning accordingly 
is inherent in the two constant root-consonants, while the third 
consonant, which is weak (and the particular class of weak verbs 
with it), does not establish any difference in the meaning. Thus from 
the root T 1 there occur with the same meaning to strike , 

to crush; and from the root "13 —* 1 * 3 , T 13 , JTJ 3 to flee. 

In this manner the following classes are related in form and b 
meaning: 

1. Verbs Y'V and in which the first and third consonants are the same 
in both, as being essential to the meaning; e.g. and !J3D to become poor; 
BhD and Wfo to feel; TO and TTJ to flee. 

2. Verbs and J"D; e. g. and J to place , and tfpj iy&qoP) to lay C 

snares. Moreover, stems belonging to the classes mentioned in I. (especially V'V) 
are frequently related also to verbs '"D and f"D, e. g. TO and "I if* to fear; DID and 
2 DJ to be good; npj and rft&fr blow; ypj and to dash to pieces . Verbs K"D 
are less frequently connected with these classes, e. g. DC7K Dpt? and DB* to be 
destroyed , t?*]K and to thresh , &c. 

3. Verbs and Tt"b (in which the first two consonants form the real body d 

of the stem) are sometimes related to each other, and sometimes to the above 
classes. To each other, in and I’D'H to crush , and rpjj to meet (comp. 

5 75» letter nti ); to verbs of the other classes, in HtfD and yjD to suck , nrn and 
m to thrust , &c. 


§ 78. Verba Defectiva . 

It often happens, when two kindred weak verbs are in use with a 
the same meaning that both are defective , i. e. do not occur in all the 
forms. Since, however, those tenses and forms which are not in use 
in the one verb are generally supplied by the other, they mutually 
complete one another, and thus form together, as it were, an entire 
verb, as in Greek tpxopai, aor. fut. eXevaopai, and in Latin fero, 

luli, latum , ferre, &c., but with this difference, that in Hebrew the 
roots of these verbs are almost always closely related. 

The most common verbs of this kind are— b 

fcha to be ashamed. Hiph*tl B^DH (inferred from fliB^Dn), but also B*Dh, B^TOn, 
as if from on the analogy of verbs 1"D; also in Is. 30, 5 the (flri requires 
Bbah, where the K*thibh has B^tOH from 

to be good. Perfect Dto; but imperfect and HipKtl D'D'H from DDJ 
(comp., however, rfrpp] 2 Ki. 10, 30). 

TO to be afraid. Imperfect TOJ (from TO). 
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pjJJ to awake, only in the impcrf. ; for the perfect, the Hiph'tl j*|jn is used 
(from pp). 

to break in pieces. Imperfect (from pB). Imperative Niph'al 
PW. T Piel pBJ (from fM). Pi'lei B (from pB). Reflexive ftfBnn. 
Hiph'tl pen. Also fBSB Job 16, 12. 

2 Y 2 (Qal in post-biblical Hebrew, in Aramaic and Arabic) to place , whence 
(possibly) Niph'al and Hiph'tl (see above, § 71) ; but Hithpa'el SJTnn. 

nny to drink , used in Qal; but in Hiph. njX?n to give to drink, from a Qal 
ngtf which is not used in Hebrew. 

On (!J^) to go, see above, § 69. x. 

Rem. 1. To the same category belong also, to a certain extent, those cases 
where the tenses or moods not in use in one conjugation, are supplied by forms 
having the same meaning in other conjugations of the same verb. Thus: 

*ip: to add. The infinitive (comp., however, § 69. h, note) and imperfect, 
unused in Qal, are supplied by the Hiph'tl (on S)D^ as imperfect 

indicative , see § 109. d, and cf. also § 109. t). 

to stumble. Perfect from Qal, imperfect from Niph'al. 

£03 to approach, unused in perf. Qal, instead of which Niph'al is used; 
but imperfect imperative and infinitive from Qal only are in use. 

nnj to lead. Perfect usually HPIJ in Qal, so imperative i 1 PI 3 , but imperfect and 
infinitive always in Hiph'tl. 

*jnJ to be poured out. Perfect Niph'al t|FIJ with imperfect Qal 1 JJT, while the 
perfect Qal and imperfect Niph'al are not in use. 

2. The early grammarians often speak of mixed forms (formae mixtae ), 
i. e. forms in which are united the supposed character and meaning of two different 
tenses, genders or conjugations. Most of the examples adduced are at once set 
aside by accurate grammatical analysis; some others appear to have arisen from 
misapprehension and inaccuracy, especially from erroneous views of unusual plene 
forms. Others, again, are either merely wrong readings or represent an erroneous, 
though often intentional, combination of two different readings. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE NOUN. 

§ 70 . General View . 

For the literature, see De Lagarde, Uebersicht iiber die im A ram disc hen , 
Arabischen und Hebrdischen iibliche Bildung der Nomina , Gottingen, 1889; 
Index and Additions, 1891; J. Barth, Die Notninalbildung in den semitischen 
Sprachen, first half, the simple nouns , Leipzig, 1889; second half, nouns with 
external additions , 1891; second edition, with indices of words and subjects, 1894; 

E. Konig, Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebaude t < 2 rr., ii. 1, Leipzig, 1895, see above, 

§ 3. f —Of these three important works the first two especially have given rise to 
various articles. In support of De Lagarde: Hommel in ZDMG. xliv. p. 535 sqq. 
(against De Lagarde and Hommel: Barth, ibid., p. 679 sqq.), and dealing with the 
Index, ZDMG. xlv. p. 340 sqq.—Against Barth (though with many points of 
agreement) : Philippi in the Zeitschrift fur Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissen- 
sc haft y 1890, p. 344 sqq. (answered by Barth in ZDMG. xliv. p. 692 sqq.), and 
ZDMG. xlvL p. 149 sqq. (answered again by Barth, ibid, xlviii. p. 10 sqq.), also in 
the Beitrdge tur Assyriologie und vcrglcichenden semitischen Sprachwissenschaft , 
ii. 1892, p. 359 sqq. ‘Die semitische Verbal- und Nominal bildung in ihrem Ver- 
haltnisse zu einander,* and lastly, in ZDMG. xHx. p. 187 sqq.—Cf. also A. Muller, 
‘Semitische Nomina. Bemerkungen zu de Lagarde und Barth,’ ZDMG. xlv. 
p. 221 sqq.—The main points at issue in the works of De Lagarde and Barth 
are indicated below, § 83. d. 

1. Since, according to § 30. a, most word-stems are developed a 
into verbal stems as well as into noun-stems, it has become customary 
(especially in the Lexicon) to trace back the noun to the most simple 
ground-form of the verbal formation, viz. the 3rd pers. sing . perfect 
Qal , and, as it were, to derive it from that form. This is usual, not 
only in those noun-stems which can be directly classified with 
a corresponding verbal stem (Nomina verbalia or derivativa , § 83 sqq.), 
but also with Nomina primitiva, i. e. those of which no verbal stem 
is now found in Hebrew (see § 82), as well as finally with Nomina 
denominativa , which have evidently been derived from other nouns 
(§ 86 ). 

The adjective agrees in form entirely with the substantive. On the formation 
of adjectival ideas by giving to abstracts a concrete sense, see § 83. c. 
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b 2. Strictly speaking, the inflexion of the noun to express the 
various cases does not exist in Hebrew; in fact, hardly more than 
a few ancient and almost extinct traces of case-endings have survived 
(§ 90). The syntactical relation of a noun can therefore in general 
only be inferred from its position in the sentence, or from its being 
joined to prepositions. In either case, the form of the noun 
undergoes no change (except for the construct siaic f § 89), and the 
representation of case-relations belongs therefore almost exclusively 
to the syntax (§ 117 sqq.). The comparative and superlative of 
adjectives also can be expressed only by a syntactical combination 
(§ I 33)* On other hand, several changes in the forms of nouns 
are occasioned by the additions of the plural, dual and feminine 
terminations, as well as of the pronominal suffixes, and also by 
the close connexion of two nouns, by means of the construct state \ 


§ 80 . The Indication of Gender in Nouns. 

cx 1. The Hebrew, like all Semitic languages, recognizes only two 

genders in the noun, a masculine and a feminine. Inanimate objects 
or things, and abstract ideas, which other languages sometimes 
indicate by the neuter , are regarded in Hebrew either as masculine 
or feminine, more often the latter (see the Syntax, § 122 . q). 
b 2 . The masculine , as being the more common and important 
gender, has no special indication. The feminine had originally the 
ending ri_, as in the 3rd sing, perfect of verbs (§ 44. a). This H—., 
however, is regularly retained only in close connexion with a following 
genitive or suffix (cf. § 89. e and § 91. 0), except where the form has 
arisen through the addition of a simple n (see below, letter d). 
Otherwise, the feminine ending of the independent form (the absolute 
state , § 89. a) is— > - ; ^ 

c (a) Most commonly a tone-bearing n_, e. g. MD equus , HMD equa. 
Of nouns ending in , like '"Ip?, the feminine (by § 24. b) is nnn?, 
cf. § 86. h. As in the 3rd sing. fern, perfect ( n ^B£, &c.), this H_ has 
arisen by the rejection of the final n, and the lengthening of the d in 
the open syllable, whereupon the n was added as an orthographic 

1 To speak of these changes as a declension of the Hebrew noun, as is usually 
done, is accordingly incorrect. 
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indication of the final long vowel: comp, the exactly similar origin 

of such forms as for ^ 3 , § 75. c. 

( 3 ) Simple n with nouns ending in a vowel, e. g. Jew, d 

Jewess. The same ending n is very frequently added to stems ending 

in a consonant, but only (except before suffixes) by means of a helping 

vowel, which, as a rule, is S'ghSl, but after gutturals Pathah , e. g. 

fem. killing; before suffixes, e. g. according to the 

rule given in § 69. c , comp, also § 840, letter s; into an acquaintance , 

fem. njnto. The forms which arise in this way follow in every 

respect the analogy of the segholate forms (§ 94./). The forms 

which have been developed by means of a helping vowel are used 

even for the connective form ( construct state) ; except (for 

which is used elsewhere) Gen. 16,11. Jud. 13, 5. 7; comp. 

Jer. 22, 23 and 51, 13 Qfri % also rQBto 1 1 Ki. i, 15, participle fem. 

Pi el, contracted from m e sara/t = T\r nt?D; also Ijnjno ( participle fem . 

< < 

Pi el with suffix) arises from the form T) yaD contracted from nnj;2ltp. 

Rem. I. The fem. form in J"l__L. is in general less frequent, and occurs almost £ 

exclusively when the form in is also in use. It is only in the participles and 
infinitives that it is the commoner, e.g. more common than 

than mS. 

T** ^ 

2. Rarer feminine endings are—( a ) ]"l_ with the tone, viz. nj 3"]3 emerald , f 
Ezek. 28, 13 (also ]"l£n 3 Ex. 28, 17); a company , 2 Ki. 9, 17, unless the 

reading is wrong; more frequently in proper names, especially of places among 
the Canaanites or Phoenicians (in whose language n_ was the usual fem. 
ending, § 2. d) and other neighbouring tribes 8 , e.g. Sarepta, njQ 3 Gib'atk, 

nnp Qiryath , Greek Atlana in Idumea; njTIN Gen. 26, 26 : on the reading 
n;b| cf. letter g. Comp, moreover, n^TO Ps. 53! 1. 88, 1; nj ’33 Ps. 61, I 

(prob. ongiDaiiy ni’H); n;n (lxx ni*K) 74,19 a; ruiB Lam. 2.' 18; [nan 

mucky in Ps. 65, 10. 120, 6. 123, 4. 129, 1. 2, is a form borrowed from the 
Aramaic (Syriac rabbath) in which the original t of the fem . is often retained 
to form adverbs , see Wright, Comparative Grammar , p. 135.] 

( b ) n_, which likewise occurs in some names of places, e. g. njj^n, g 

as well as in the masc. proper name 1 Sam. 17, 4, &c. (in 17, 23, and 21, 10, 
ed. Mant. has and in the fem. proper name otherwise, almost 


1 nneto Mai. I, 14 (so e.g. the Mantua ed.), might stand for ATlA^D as 
participle fem. Hoph'al; but DjlK'D (so Baer and Ginsburg) is also supported 
by good authority. 

8 Comp, the Me$a* stone, line 3, TINT TOSH this high place; line 26, n^DDH 
the highway; [see also Driver, Tenses , § 181, note.] 
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only in poetry, viz. ITltD} Ex. 15, 2. Is. 12, 2. Ps. 118, 14 (for VHtDJ my song; 
the absorption of the f, however, can scarcely have 1 taken place in the Aramaic 
manner/ as suggested by Duhm on Is. 12, 2, nor is it due merely to the following 
Y6dh, but is intended * to facilitate the absorption of »T so Geiger, Urschrift, 
p. 277 sq.); nbnj heritage , Ps. 16, 6 (either again for my heritage, or for 

i< T " r * t-:i- 

HTOnj, comp. § 90. g, as probably also help, Ps. 60, 13. 108, 13). Comp, 
also fecunda (a fruitful tree) Gen. 49, 22; JYW abundance , Jer. 48,36 
(before V; but in Is. 15, 7 HTTP); njB* sleep (for PIJS?) Ps. 132-, 4; and in prose 
pelican (which reading is also preferable, in Is. 34, ii, to the form HNjJ), 
also mriD the morrow, but in construct stale always rHTOD— nWlft Jer. 

^ |T . “ T * * f 

49, 25 QPrl is no doubt intended to indicate the reading 'jh?nPl, parallel to ; 

comp, above, on IT)tD} &c. 

h (0 X_the Aramaic orthography for n_, chiefly in the later writers; fcOt 

loathing, Num. 11, 20; fctan a terror, Is. 19, 17; fcO# sleep, Ps. 127, 2; KjDi) 
a lioness , Ezek. 19, 2 (unless is intended); fcOtSO a mark, La m . 3, 12; 

cf. also threshing (participle Qal from tW) Jer. 50,11; tCJD bitter, Ruth 
1, 20. On the other hand, according to the western Masora, nrP(J baldness 
is to be read in Ezek. 27, 31; see Baer on the passage. 
i ( d ) n__, an obtuse form of H__ (§ 27. «), only in iTJIT for rH^T Is. 59, 5; 
comp, nj? for Hjb Zech. 5, 4; njK 1 Ki. 2, 36. 42 (§ 90.1, and § 48. d). 

k (/) n___ 1 _ without the tone, e. g. Horn Deut. 14, 17 [Lev. xi, 18 DJT 1 ]; 

laari an oven heated, Hos. 7, 4; comp. Ex. 28, 19. Ezek. 7, 25. 40, 19. 
2 KL 15, 29. In all these examples the usual tone-bearing n__ is probably 
intended, but the Punctuators, who considered the feminine ending inappropriate, 
produced a kind of locative form (see § 90. c) by the retraction of the tone. [In 
2 Ki. 16, 18. Is. 24, 19. Ezek. 21, 31 (note in each case the following H), as also 
in Job 42, 13, the text is probably in error.] 

I [f) as an old feminine termination, preserved also in Syriac (at), in 
Arabic and (contracted to f) in Ethiopic, very probably occurs in the proper 
name cf. Noldeke, ZDMG. xl. p. 183; also fnbjl ten (Jem.) probably 
arises from an original 'esray; so Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 138; Konig, 
Lehrgebdude , ii. 427. 

7 tl 3. It is wholly incorrect to regard the vowel-ending H_ 3 as the original 
termination of the feminine, and the consonantal ending D_ as derived from it. 
The Ethiopic still has the ft throughout, so too the Assyrian (at, it); in 
Phoenician also the feminines end for the most part in D, which is pronounced 


1 In 1 Sam. 20, 27 also, where the Masora (see Baer on Jos. 5, 11) for some 
unknown reason requires JTiriDD, read with ed. Mant., Jablonski, Opitius, and 
Ginsburg, JYinDD. 

* In this ending the H h can only be considered consonantal in the sense that 
the H was originally aspirated, and afterwards 1 the mute j") was dropped before h, 
just as the old Persian mithra became in modem Persian mihr; ’ so Socin, who 
also points to the Arabic pausal form in ah, and observes that among some of 
the modem Bedw&n an h is still heard as a fern, ending. In Hebrew this con¬ 
sonantal termination was entirely abandoned, at any rate in later times. 
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at in the words found in Greek and Latin authors; less frequently in K (see 
Gesenii, Monumm. Phoen., pp. 439, 440; Schroder, Phon. Sprache , p. 169 sqq.). 
The ancient Arabic has the obtuse vowel ending scarcely anywhere but in pause; 
in modem Arabic the relation between the two endings is v$ry much as in 
Hebrew. 

§ 81 . Derivation of Nouns . 

Nouns are by their derivation either primitive , i. e. cannot be a 
connected with any verbal stem at present extant (see § 82), such 
as ^9 father , DK mother (but see both words in the Lexicon; according 
to Stade and others &c., are children’s words and terms of 

endearment, and so really primitive nouns), or derivative , i. e. either 
Derivativa verbalia (§§ 83-85) in the sense indicated above in § 30. a 
and § 79 .a, e.g. high , high place, DhO height , from to be 
high , or less frequently Derivativa denominativa (§ 86), e.g. 
the place at the feet , from foot . 

Rem. 1. The earlier grammarians consider the verb alone as stem and, there* b 
fore, all nouns as verbals, dividing them into (a) Formae nudae , i. e. such os 
have only the three (or two) radicals, and (6) Formae auctae , such as have 
formative letters or syllables added at the beginning or end, e. g. H2^DD, rftsjjD. 
The formative letters used for this purpose are 1' H 3 D K H (VljOPK'v) 
the treatment of nouns formerly followed this order. 

According to the view of roots and stems presented in § 30. d, nouns (other than C 
denominatives ) are derived not from the verbal stem, but either from the 
(abstract) root or from the still undefined stem. In the following pages, how¬ 
ever, the arrangement according to the verbal stem is retained as being simpler 
for the beginner. Comp. § 79. a. 

a. Compound nouns as appellatives are very rare in Hebrew, e. g. worth- d 

lessness , baseness. On the other hand, they very frequently occur as proper 
names, e. g. (man of God), (Yahwe raises up), VlJpJIT ( Yahwe 

strengthens), &c. a 

§ 82 . Primitive Nouns. 

The number of primitive nouns in the sense used in § 81 is small, 
since those nouns, which in other languages are represented as 
independent noun-stems, can easily be traced back in Hebrew to the 


1 From this vox memorialis the nomina aucta are also called by the older 
grammarians nomina heemantica. 

• G. Rammelt ( Oder die zusammengesettten Nomina im Hebr., Halle, 1883, 
and Leipzig, 1884) recognizes as appellatives only JTTjDy (comp, below, § 85. w) 
and njo!)? (the latter certainly incorrectly [see, however, Noldeke, ZATW. 1897, 
p. 183 sqq.]). In p. 8 sqq. the author gives a list of 1 logical compounds,’ i. e. new 
terms formed by composition with the negatives ^ 3 D. 
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verbal idea, e.g. names of animals and natural objects, as "Pyb 

he-goat (prop, shaggy , from "'pfe'), barley (prop, prickly , also 

from "'pfe'), HTpn stork (prop, pia, sc. avis), 3 ilt gold (from 3 HT = an* 

to shine , to be yellow). Thus there remain only a few nouns, e. g. 

several names of members of the body in men or beasts, to which 

a corresponding verbal stem cannot be assigned at all, or at any 

< 

rate only indirectly (from other Semitic dialects), e.g. fjij horn , 
TS eye. 


§ 83 . Verbal Nouns in General . 

a 1. In Hebrew, as in Greek and Latin, the verbal nouns are 
connected in form and meaning primarily with certain forms of 
the verb, especially the participles and infinitives, which are them¬ 
selves, even in their ordinary form, frequently used precisely like 
nouns, e.g. enemy, HJH to know, knowledge. Still oftener, however, 
certain forms of the infinitive and participle, which are seldom or 
never found as such in the strong verb, though in use in the weak 
verb and in the kindred dialects, came to be commonly used for 
the verbal noun; e. g. the participial form infinitives of the 

(Aramaic) form (as a noun also further 

n^tpjj, (§ 45. d), &c. Others (as the Arabic shows) are properly 
intensive forms of the participle. 

b 2. As regards their meaning, it follows from the nature of the 
case that nouns which have the form of the infinitive regularly denote 
the action or state , with other closely related ideas, and are therefore 
mostly abstract; while the participial nouns, on the contrary, (denote 
for the most part the subject of the action or state, and are therefore 
concrete. Moreover, it is to be noticed, that a particular meaning 
is attached to many of the special forms of derivative nouns, although 
it does not appear equally in them all. 

C Rem. It need not appear strange, when we consider the analogy of other lan¬ 
guages, that a noun which in form is properly abstract afterwards acquired 
a concrete sense, and vice versa. So in English, we say his acquaintance , for the 
persons with whom he is acquainted; the Godhead for God himself; in Hebrew 
info acquaintance and an acquaintcmce. 

d The inner connexion in thought between Semitic noun-forms and the corre¬ 
sponding verbal forms is investigated in the works of De Lagarde and Barth 
(see the titles at the head of $ 79) on very different lines, but with many 
points of agreement. De Lagarde starts from the fact that language consists of 
sentences. The sentence which consists of only one word, is called a verb, and 
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anything which serves as a complement to it, is a noun. The oldest form of 
the sentence is the imperative. Closely related to it are three kinds of sentences 
of the nature of verbal forms, differing according as the property of the particular 
object of sense is to be represented as invariable (form qatuld ), or as liable to 
change (form qatild), or, finally, as a circumstance which takes place before 
our eyes (form qatald). Like the imperative, these three forms of sentences have 
also been transformed into nouns, by means of certain phonetic changes,— 
especially by the omission of the final vowels and the addition of different ter¬ 
minations to the last consonant of the stem. But just as the forms of the verbal 
sentence undergo numerous modifications (in the tenses, moods, and conjugations), 
so also do the nouns, sometimes by assimilation of the unessential to the charac¬ 
teristic vowel ( qtiiul , qittT), sometimes by the lengthening of the characteristic 
vowel (qat&l, qattl, qatdl ), or else through the displacement of the accent and 
the consequent reduction of the noun to a monosyllabic form {qatl, qutl , qitl), 
or, finally, by their being formed from the derived stems (or conjugations), e. g. 
qattal, qaltdl; qittil , qiltdl, &c. Further modifications arise from the use of 
the various imperfect and infinitive-forms, and also from the employment of the 
prefix m. Lastly, dcnominalia are formed from deverbalia by appending certain 
suffixes. 

De Lagarde does not, however, claim to be able to show in the case of each 
particular noun the sense it conveyed in primitive times; the origin of a number 
of nouns can now no longer be detected. In those, however, which are clearly 
derived from verbs, the original meaning is chiefly determined by the characteristic 
vowel. 

Barth’s system is based on the thesis that * all Semitic nouns, adjectives, and 
participles are derived from either the perfect or the imperfect stem/ Thus, e. g. 
^tDp is the infinitive of the perfect stem, i>bp the infinitive of the imperfect stem, 
336 ? infinitive of &c. In dissyllabic noun-forms the second vowel is always 

alone characteristic and essential, the first vowel unessential, and therefore 
variable. Further modifications of the simple form are effected by strengthening 
(sharpening) the second or third consonant, by lengthening the characteristic 
vowel (instead of which, however, the feminine termination may also be used), 
or by ' metaplasm,* i. e. by the use of noun-forms derived from one of the two 
intransitive stems for the other, e. g. qutl for qitl, and vice versa. 

In nouns of the perfect stem, the vowels 1 and u indicate intransitive formations, 
the vowel a a transitive sense. In nouns of the imperfect stem on the contrary, 
u and 1, being characteristic vowels, indicate a transitive and a an intransitive 
sense : for yaqttilti is imperfect of the transitive perfect qatala, and yaqtdlH 
imperfect of the intransitive perfects qatila and qatula , &c. This explains how 
nouns apparently identical in form, may yet in sense belong to different classes: 
a quthi orm from a u-imperfect has a transitive meaning, but the same form from 
a w-perfect has an intransitive meaning. This double system of perfect and 
imperfect forms runs through the whole scheme of noun-formation, not only 
the forms connected with the conjugations, but also the forms with prefixes and 
suffixes. 

Against the whole theory it has been urged that it subjects the development 
of the language to a much too abstract mechanism, and further, that the meanings 
of words as we find them may in many cases be due to a perversion of the 
original sense. But though many of the details (e. g. the alleged unessential 
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character of the vowel of the first syllable) remain doubtful, yet the agreement 
between the characteristic vowel of certain noun formations and that of the 
perfect or imperfect stem, is supported by such a number of incontestable in¬ 
stances, that there can be no doubt as to a regular, intimate connexion between 
the two. At the same time it must be admitted that De Lagarde has put forward 
many important and suggestive points, and both scholars agree in laying stress 
on one characteristic vowel as indicative of the meaning. 


§ 84 a. Nouns derived from the Simple Stem. 

& Preliminary remark. —From the statement made above, § 83. d t it follows that 

an external similarity between forms is no proof of their similar origin, and, 
vice versa, external difference does not exclude the possibility of their being 
closely related both in origin and meaning. 

I. Nouns with One Vowel originally Short. 

1. Nouns with one of the three short vowels after the first radical, ground-form 
qdtl , qttl, quit. 

The supposition of monosyllabic ground-forms was rendered necessary by the 
character of forms now existing in Hebrew, as well as in Arabic, &c. But there 
are various reasons for believing that originally a toneless d was heard after 
the second radical. The corresponding qdtl- forms in Assyrian (v. Delitzsch, 
Assyrische Gramm, p. 157 sq.), with the case-ending, are kalbu, iarnsu, abnu 
(— 3^3 } hut without the case-ending, kalab, ^am as, aban. In 

Delitzsch’s opinion the vowel is only sounded after the second radical in order 
to avoid the double consonant at the end. The plurals of the Hebrew segholates 
however (see § 92. e and $ 93. d) and the forms mentioned below, letter e, point 
rather to the ground-forms mdlak, siphar, qudaf ; cf. Philippi, Beitrdge zur 
Assyriologie und vergleich. sem. Sprachwissenschaft, ii. 372 sqq.—The explanation, 
formerly adopted also in this Grammar, of qdtl-forms as originally ^/7-forms 
(cf. De Lagarde, Obersicht, p. 72 sqq.) is supported by the Arabic mdllk (rarely 
malk ), and still more by 113, the connective forms of T13, &c., 

from ground-forms gddtr, ydrlkh , kdbfd, kdtlp. Even so the a of the plural 
remains as before, unexplained. The same objection applies equally to 
deriving at least some of the segholates from original monosyllabic forms, cor¬ 
responding to the Arabic infinitives qatl, qitl , qutl, unless it be assumed that 
their plurals have been affected by the analogy of the (more numerous) forms 
with d in the second syllable. 

(a) From the strong stem the above three ground-forms are further developed 
to (comp. § 27. r and in § 93 the explanations of Paradigm I, 

a-c) ; without a helping vowel (§ 28. d) truth. If the second or third 

radical be a guttural, a helping Pathak takes the place of the helping S*ghbl , 


1 It is worthy of notice that St. Jerome also (cf. Siegfried, ZAW. iv. 76) 
frequently represents the vowel of the first syllable by a , e. g. gader, aben, ader, 
areb . for ITS, J3K, TJK, ann, but cedtm, sctel, deter, Sec., for DTj>, 
-O-J.&c. " 
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according to § 2 a. d, c.g. JHJ seed, nVJ eternity, work; but, with middle H 

or PI, also Dn^ bread, DITJ (as well as DPP) womb, tent, thumb ; so with 

final K f K 1 B a wild ass, &c; with a middle guttural also the modification of 
the principal vowel & to i does not occur, e.g. 311 , 1J3, (exceptions, again, 
on?, 0 ! 7 J)- On the inflexion, comp. § 93, Paradigm I, a-f, and the explanations. 

In Ktpn sin, the K has wholly lost its consonantal value. 

Examples of feminines: (directly from the ground-form malk, king ), b 

.Tjnp a covering (also 1TID), food (also ^ 3 K); with a middle guttural 

rnjjj girl, HintD purity (also ^nto). Comp. § 94. Paradigm I. 

(b) From weak stems: (a) from stems f"y, e.g. nose (from 'dnp, hence C 
with formative additions, e. g. 'BK for 'anpt, my nose ); TJ a she-goat (ground-form 
*fnz), fem. nt&Pl wheat; ( 0 ) from stems V"V (§ 93, Paradigm I, l-n); JIB a morsel, 

DJJ people (so, when in close connexion with the next word; unconnected D^; 
with article D»ri ( Dj6, &c.); 31 in the sense of much, but 31 great, numerous 
(also in close connexion 31); JJ1 evil\ with the article in close connexion yin, 
unconnected JPH (on the various vocalization of DJJ, 31 , PI, see further in Stade, 
Grammatik, $ 193. 8); with the d always lengthened to a, DJ sea; fem. Pljn life, 
and with attenuation of the d to l, HID measure; from the ground-form qttl, 

DK mother, fem. U3 a shearing ; from the ground-form qfitl, ph statute, fem. 
"i?n. (7) from stems Y'V (Paradigm I, g and i ); flip death (from md-ut, the 

u passing into the corresponding consonant, as in Tpfi middle ) or contracted 
D)' day, ttft? whip, 1^ a bull; fem. perverseness (also contracted dpV ); 
from the ground-form qutl, Ifcf a rock, fem. PIB 3 D a storm. (8) from stems '"y 
(Paradigm I, h); PP] an olive-tree (with a helping Hireq instead of a helping 
S e ghbl) from zd-it, the 1 passing into the corresponding consonant; or contracted 
p'n bosom, 2 Ki. 18, 17 (elsewhere ^n) host; fem. ? 13 'i? grey hair; from 
the ground-form qttl, pi judgement, fem. H 3'3 understanding. (*) from stems 
n"b (Paradigm I, k); partly forms such as H 33 weeping, 131 murmuring, HlS 
a present, HJfp the end, partly such as '33 f 'IK a lion (ground-form bdky, 'dry) ; 
comp, also the forms from stems originally Y / b i Vlt? swimming (ground-form 
sdhw); fem. njix? rest, HJK3 exaltation; from stems a fat tail, and 

with attenuation of d to l rP3fc> captivity, also 1V3J?, formed directly from the 
masc. '3fc* with the fem. termination D; from the ground-form qttl, '¥[] (from 
htsy) ; fem. HI 111 joy, ITIJ? and Hll^ nakedness; from the ground-form qutl, 

(from bdhw ); 'pi, for 'Jil , bucket; fem. a ship (directly from a fleet). 

The masculines as well as the feminines of these segholate forms may have either d 
an abstract or a concrete meaning. In the form the passive or at any rate 
the abstract meaning is by far the more common (e. g. IJp youthfulness, abstract of 
nyj ; i» 3 K food, &c.). 

2. Nouns with one of the three short vowels under the second radical (present t 
ground-form ftdl, q e ttl, <fi&t), e. g. B *31 honey, 'll sickness, JTTin terror; and so 
always with middle K, 1 K 3 a well, 3 K| a wolf, &K 3 stench. In reality these 
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forms, like the segholates mentioned in No. 1 (see above, letter a), are, probably, for 
the most part to be referred to original dissyllabic forms, but the tone has been 
shifted from its original place (the penultima) on to the ultima. Thus dibdf 
(originally dibaT ) as ground-form of is supported both by the Hebrew '£>31 
(with suffix of the first person), and by the Arabic dibs, the principal form; 
bi'ir (according to Philippi with assimilation of the vowel of the second syllable 
to that of the first) as ground-form of 1X3 is attested by the Arabic bi'r; for t?X 3 
(Arabic bu's ) similarly a ground-form bu'di may be inferred, just as a ground-form 
qutul underlies the infinitives of the form ^bj 5 l . 

II. Nouns with an original Short Vowel in both Syllables. 

f 3. The ground-form qdtdl, fem. qdtdldt, develops in Hebrew to (* 93. 
Paradigm II, a, b) and ($§ 94, 95, Paradigm II, a, b ), mostly adjectives, 

as D?n wise, &hn new, ttjh upright; but also substantives, as "O' 1 ! a word, and 
even abstracts, as D guilt, 3yi hunger , JD W satiety ; in the fem. frequently 
abstract, as i 1 jJ 1 ¥ a righteousness; with an initial guttural HDIX earth .—Of the 
same formation from verbs V ff V are 113 alone, |jy cloud: passive pierced .— 

In verbs the final Y6dh is almost always rejected, and the d of the second 
syllable lengthened to l. Thus 'ife* field, after rejection of the * and addition of H 
as a vowel-letter, becomes fill? (comp. § 93, Paradigm II,/); fem., e. g. 
(masc. flDJ beautiful ); comp. § 95, Paradigm II, c. From a verb Y'b the strong 
form Ijy, afflicted, occurs. 

g 4. The ground-form qdtll, fem. qdllldt, developed to (§ 93, Paradigm II, c-e) 
and nbtpj?, is frequently used as participle of verbs middle e (§ 50. b), and hence 
mostly with an intransitive meaning; comp. JpT old, an old man; “133 heavy; 
fem. nJDH 3 cattle , H^DX and H3^n darkness, probably also TO'X terror if it be 
contracted from HtD^X.—From verbs '"B; HOII heat, njS 5 * sleep. Irregular, 
VHi^l the branches of it, Jer. 11, 16, &c., genrrally ieferred to a sing. rvh 
(stem ni?“l), and VJli*1j1 Hos. 14, 1 their women with child (from nil, st. constr . 
J11T1, plur. st. absol. and constr. Jilin).—From a verb Y f b with consonantal Waw; 
ibt? at ease, incorrectly written plene Job 21, 23. 

fl 5. The ground-form qdtul , developed to ^bp (also written generally 

forms adjectives, e.g. D ; X terrible, 113 piebald, piJID sweet , IpJ speckled, 
Jlby intenvoven, b^V round, pfoy deep, 3*py hilly, 3HV golden ; jbjj small, only in 


1 On this theory cf. Stade, Hebrdische Grammatik, § 199. b; De Lagarde, 
Vbersicht , p. 57 sq.; A. Muller, ZDMG. xlv. p. 226, and especially Philippi, 
ZD MG. xlix. p. 208. 

* In St. Jerome’s time these forms were still pronounced $adaca (ilpltf), 
faaca (Pipy?), nabala (.1^23), &c., see Siegfried, ZAIV. iv. 79. Moreover, the 
numerous abstracts of this form (e. g. even PID¥p a splintering, iirnV a crying, 8cc.) 
are undoubtedly to be regarded (with Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 87) as feminines 
of infinitives of the form qdtdl, the lengthening of the second syllable being balanced, 
as in other cases, by the addition of the feminine termination. 
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sing, masc., with a parallel form of the class treated under letter/, fem. HJDp, 
plur. D % |Dp. These forms are not to be confounded with those in No. Ill, from 
the ground-form q&t&l.— Fem. nDJK, (glorious), HTQJJ, H 33 JJ (delicate ), 

ffeg, nj|DJJ, with sharpening of the third radical, in order to keep the original & 
short, and, similarly, in the plurals D'TO, D'BDR stores , &c. 

6. The ground-form qlt&l develops to (comp. $ 93, Paradigm II, Rem. 1), i 
e g. aaS heart, 3JJ? a bunch of grapes, "DE> temetum ; from a verb H"^, probably 

of this class is Hjn, generally contracted to JH, friend, ground-form ri*ay: 
the full form is preserved in 3 njn his friend, for WJH. 

III. Nouns with an original Short Vowel in the First and a Long Vowel 
in the Second Syllable . 

7. The ground-form q&t&l in Hebrew always develops to the form k 

the A becoming an obscure A. The fact that this form is also written must 
not lead to the confusion of these forms with those mentioned in No. 5, from 
the ground-form qiiul Comp. tol 3 great, t?hp holy, }^Dn oppressing; also 
the infinitives absolute of the form (§ 45. a) as representing the abstract idea 

of the verb, and abstract substantives like “P 33 honour , Di^E* peace (Arab, s&l&m) ; 
also in an active sense, as pDR an architect , pi"0 assayer (of metals), JpEty an 
oppressor ; fem. i"I^T3 (with the change of the short vowel to vocal w&, 
while in ^* 13 , &c., before the tone it is lengthened to a; JTT 133 treacherous (fem.) 

Jer. 3, 7. 10, with irregular retention of the a in the third syllable from the end. 

8. The ground-form q&til develops to (comp. § 93, Paradigm IV, a and b), l 

e. g. TDK a prisoner rPEto an anointed one; besides the passive it has also the 
intrausitive sense (probably as a'simple strengthening of the q&tll-ioTm), e.g. TJflf 
small, and even the active, e.g. fc 033 a speaker (prophet), TpB an overseer. — 
From verbs ''"h : 'PJ pure, poor, see § 93. w. Of a different kind again 

(according to De Lagarde, infinitives) are 5 pDK the ingathering, T 3 f 3 vintage , 
pnn ploughing time, TyjJ harvest. On q&ttll- forms with a kindred meaning, 

cf. § 84 b, letter f 

9. The ground-form q&t&l develops to Of this class are all the passive m 

participles of Qal, , and (probably as a strengthening of the q&t&l' form) some stative 
adjectives (§ 50./), likeB^3K incurable, strong, DViy subtil; as substantives, 

e. g. a fowler. Fem., e.g. n^ 3 Tl 3 virgo (prop, the secluded). Further, some 
of the forms mentioned in § 84 b, letter g, belong to this class; see above, the 
remark on letter l. 

10. The ground-form qlt&l or q&t&l in Hebrew changes the l to vocal &w&, ft 

and develops to kp (comp. $ 93, Paradigm IV, c) or with A obscured 

to 6 (as above, letter k). Comp. "IRE* remnant , honour, 3 TI 3 book (Arab. 

kliAb ), 3"J|p war (the last three probably loan-words from the Aramaic); of the 


1 In Nah. 1, 3 only the Qfri requires “^3 (in the constr. state) for the 

KUhtbh toia. 

R 
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other form, Di^n a dream, *tfon an ass (Arab, hfmdr), God (Arab. ’IMA ); 

with X prosthetic (§ 19. m), pilJX arm (twice: usually tfnf ); fem. rn1fe>21 
good news (Arab, bttdr&t ); ITltajJ service , fQhS (Arab, kltdbdt) tattooing. 

O ix. The ground-form qtttl seems to occur, e. g. in Hebrew ^X foolish , 
vanity , i>H 3 lead, 1 >’D 3 a fool\ *Vjn a swine (the prop, name *V*Tn points 
to the ground-form qftfl, comp. Arab, hfnsfr). 
p 12. The ground-form ql(Al or qtitdl, Hebr. e. g. ^23 a boundary , 

a garment; fem. strength, HM1DX faithfulness, 

q Rem. When the forms ftdl and ft 61 begin with X, they almost invariably take 
in the singular, instead of the ordinary Hateph-S e gh6l, a Sere under the X; comp. 
D 32 X a crib, pttX ihread t pDX faithful , 3 ^X hyssop , lltX a waist-band , "NDX 
a bond, “llDX an 1 ephod'; comp. § 23. h , and the analogous cases of Sere for 
Hatcph-S?gh6l in verbal forms § 52. n, § 63./, § 76. d. 


IV. Nouns with a Long Vowel in the First Syllable and originally 
a Short Vowel in the Second Syllable. 

r 13. The ground-form qdtdl % in Hebrew, always changes the A into an obscure 6 
(bop), e. g. ($ 93, Paradigm III, a ), Arab. * Al&m , eternity; Drfn 

(Arab. hdtdm) a seal (according to Barth rather of Egyptian origin), fem. flDTlh 
(from hdtdmt); y^lPI worm (unless from a stem JJ^I, like HKHfi from ; see the 
analogous cases in § 85. b). On the participles Qal of verbs 7 \"h (comp. § 93, 
Paradigm III, r), formerly referred to this class, cf. § 75. e; on the feminines 
of the participles Qal , which are formed with H of the fem., see below, letter s. 

Rem. Of a different kind (probably from a ground-form qau(al) are such forms 
as JDix (or JBlX Ezek. 10, 9 in the same verse) a wheel; ^Tlj) a young bird , 
Mil wax, &c. 

S 14. The ground-form qdtfl also becomes in Hebrew almost invariably ^Dlp (^Dp). 
Besides participles active masc. Qal this class includes also feminines of the form 
if their ground-form qdtalt (§ 69. c) goes back to an original qdtilt. The 
substantives of this form, such as jnb priest (Arab, kdhtn), were also originally 
participles Qal. The fem. of the substantives has e (lengthened from l) retained 
before the tone, e. g, rn^ a woman in travail (comp, also iTTlb the treacherous 
woman, Jer. 3, 8; her that halteth , Mic. 4, 6 sq., Zeph. 3. 19; rnriD 

a buckler , Ps. 91, 4); the participles as a rule have the form iVlbS &c.. the 
original l having become frwd; however, the form with Sere occurs also in 
the latter, Is. 29, 6. 8. 34, 9. Ps. 68, 26. 118, 16 (all in principal pause; in sub¬ 
ordinate pause 2 Sam. 13, 20. Is. 33, 14; with a conjunctive accent, Cant. 1, 6). 

/ 15. The ground-form q&t&l , Hebrew ^B 3 p (as bv river , Jer. 17, 8) or ^p, 

e. g. My a pipe , commonly , and to be so read, with Baer, also in Ps. 150, 4, 
not najj. 

V. Nouns with Long Vowels in both Syllables. 

U 16. i>iD'p, e. g. lltD'p smoke. The few forms of this kind are probably derived 
from the ground-form qttdl (gfttdl?), i.e. the original A has become an obscure 6. 
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§ 84 b. Formation of Nouns from the Intensive Stem . 

This includes all forms which have arisen, either through the a 
doubling of the middle radical, or the repetition of one or of two 
consonants of the simple stem. 


VI. Nouns with the Middle Consonant sharpened. 

As in the corresponding verbal stems (comp. § 5 a./), so also in some noun¬ 
formations of this class, the Dage£ in the second radical expresses an intensification 
of the idea of the stem, either emphasizing the energy of the action or relation, 
or else indicating a longer continuance of the relation or condition. Other nouns 
of this character are evidently only by-forms of the nouns derived from the simple 
stem, which were treated in the last section: cf. the instances adduced under 
letters f and g, and Barth, Nominalbildung , In trod. p. xi. 

17. The ground-form qdtjdl, in Hebrew (except in infinitives Pi'el, like n^,& r c.)» 

is mostly lengthened to tag; comp. a stag , fern. constr. st. (from 

'Ayytilf) ; comp, also the fem. (originating from Qaf) rOrji> a flame (according to 
§27 . q for l&hhabha ), HZnn dry land (for harrdbha), and flnip a burning 

fever, HtPIP and HE? 3 ' dry land , flyStD a seal-ring, ]")Dnt? consumption. Adjectives 
of this class (• intensified participles of the active verb,* Barth, ibid., § 33) are 
1133 wont to gore, tC 3 p jealous, $IT 3 (for kahhdf, by § 22. c) lying. Nomina 
opificum also, curiously enough, are so treated in Hebrew (at least in the constr. 
state of the sing.), although the corresponding Arabic form qdttdl points to an 
original (unchangeable> d in the second syllable; comp. 33 \ a thief, a judge 
(constr. st. Ps. 68, 6), nSB a cook, CHH (for harrdf) faber (constr. st. 

but in the plur. ; 15 HB horseman (for parrdf), constr. st. fchB Ezek. 26, 10. 

18. The ground-form qrttdl appears in nn¥ dry, nX3 haughty (the l being 
lengthened to e according to § 22. c), if these forms go back to original sthhfiy. 
gt”&y. On the analogy, however, of the adjectives denoting defects (see letter d 
below), we should rather expect a ground-form qltttl; moreover, iwwalt , ground- 
form of the fem. foolishness , goes back to an original iwwilt, see § 69. c. 

19. The ground-form qHttfll; comp, the fem. MDD3 spelt. 

20. The ground-form qdttfl; as 1HK alius; from the intensive stem, the 
infinitives Pi el of the form tap. 

21. The ground-form qfttfl, in Hebrew lengthened to tap. Of this form are 
a considerable number of adjectives which denote a bodily or mental fault or defect. 
Comp. disabled, D.ta dumb , J33 hump-backed, "fly blind, Chn deaf (for 
hirrel), PIElB lame , POp bald, B^py perverse; HpB open-eyed follows the same 
analogy. 

22. The ground-form qdttdl, comp, the remarks in letter b above, on the 

Nomina opificum; moreover, to this class belong infinitives Pi*el of the Aramaic 
form rpp 3 a searching out; HtPpS a request; with middle guttural (see § 22. c) 
•WO contumely, but cf. also Ezek. 35, 12, with full lengthening of the 

original & before K; i"IOn 3 comfort. From the attenuation of the & of this form 
to (, arises undoubtedly: 

R 2 


d 
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23. The ground-form qfttdl, e.g. husbandman (Arab. 'dkkdr). 

24. The ground-form qtttdl, most probably only a variety of the form qdttdl 

with the & attenuated to f (as in No. 23), and the d obscured to 6 (as in letters 
n and r) ; comp. *1133 hero (Arab, gdbbdr ), caviller , “NBV (/*/ter or chirper) 

a bird, "liSE* drunkard . On the other hand bom probably arises from 
yulldd , an old participle passive of Qal , the d being dissimilated in the sharpened 
syllable before 6: so Barth, ibid., p. 41 sq. 

y 25. The ground-form qdttll, almost exclusively of persons, who possess 

some quality in an intensive manner, e.g. *V3K strong p^Jf righteous , H '*}3 
fugitive (for barrt ®£), J*Hy violent (for 'drrfs). 

That some of these are only by-forms of the qdttU class (see above, remark on 
letter a), appears from the constr. si. ravenous , Is. 35, 9 (but d'lP'lQ, 

always), and according to Barth (ibid. 35. a) also from the constr. st. T*3X (but cf. 
also *V 3 K 1 Sam. 21, 8) of *V3K. However, the form "VSK, as a name of God, 
may be intentionally differentiated from *V 3 K, a poetic term for the bull. 

In the same way ‘VDtjt prisoner , DHD eunuch {constr. st. always D'")D, plur. 
O'pnD, constr. st. 'D'lD Gen. 40, 7, but in the book of Esther always 'D’HD, 
with suffix always 'PD'HD, &c.), and p'FlJJ weaned ’ may be regarded as by-forms 
of the class with passive meaning, see § 84 a, letter /. 

g 26. The ground-form qdttdl , ^tSp, e. g. p 3 n gracious , tflrn full of compassion 
(with virtual doubling of the n), JTin diligent (for harrds), probably, again, to 
a large extent by-forms of the $rJ//2/-class, § 84 a, letter m. The same applies 

to substantives like a step (in as well as &c.), pillar; 

fern, rnttn a stripe (also iiT] 3 n), rrfnB 3 security: cf. Barth, ibid., § 84. 

Jl 27. The ground-form qdttdl; besides the infinitives absolute Pi'el of the form 
?bp, also jealous (as well as N|g, consequently an obscure form of qdttdl, 
letter e). 

I 28. The ground-form qfttdl, e. g. a coating of metal, requital, 

drink , detestable thing; with concrete meaning a disciple, 

Ttyy strong; frequently in the plural in an abstract sense, as tTpVHS reproach, 
d'tfk) filing (the induction of a priest), D'Dnj consolations, compassion, d'^SB* 
a childless state, d'nW dismissal, d^Dt^ observance. 


VII. Nouns with the Third Consonant repeated. 

k 29. The ground-form qdtldl, e. g. [JXt? quiet , fem. n|3Kj<? (with sharpening 
of the second Ndn, in order to keep the preceding vowel short); pjp green, 
plur. dpjjn. 

/ 30. The ground-form qdtltl, in Hebrew ; of this form are e. g. the 

infinitives PClel (prop. Pa'lel) of verbs ¥']}, as dpi"!, comp. § 72. m. 
ftl 31. The ground-form qdtldl; so the plur. d' 2 J 3 | ridges (with sharpening of the 
Ndn, as in No. 29). 

32. The ground-form qltldl, in niT)B a brood. 

33. The ground-form qdtldl, in faint. 
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34. The ground-form qd(ltl, e.g. D'tpSJJ plunder , T*]3p heavy rain , T’lDB' 
glittering tapestry , Jer. 43, 10 Q?rt; with attenuation of the d to # 

all that maketh black , Job 3, 5. 

35. The ground-form qdtJAl, e.g. TIB 5 P Jer. 43, 10 K*th.; Q'EflBfcO adulteries . 

VIII. Nouns with the Second and Third Consonants repeated. 

36-39. (ftdltdl, (ftdltU, ftdltHl, ftdlttil, (ft&ltbl (in fem. and plur. often with n 
the last consonant sharpened for the reason given in letter a above) ; comp. 7 ]B 3 pn 
fexuosus, nip^q slippery places > J"li crooked (ways ); perversus ; 

also words denoting colours, D'Jp'lfct (!-*▼• l S> 4 a - 49 in pause) reddish , fem. 
HOTO"!#, plur. nb’TCHK; greenish, plur. fem. HplpT; ftaltri, TD'D} 

very fair (to be read in Jer. 46,20 for TBriB'); q*talttil , JYjiTint^ (fem.) blackish ; 
HppDK a rabble (augmented from ^DNt collected ). From a verb '"B with aphaeresis 
of the initial syllable D'tOfKV offspring. Moreover, of the same form, probably, are 
iT^rtVn a trumpet (for iTJXTjn, comp. § 55. e) and nipflpB an opening, Is. 61,1. 
Also in Is. 2, 20 n^BIpn^ is to be read instead of fiVlB (from the sing. 
nnenon a digging or burrowing animal, perhaps the mole). 

IX. Nouns in which the Whole (Biliteral) Stem is repeated . 

Naturally this class includes only isolated forms of the stems Y'V and y"y o 
Thus:— 

40. ^§*>3 a wheel\ and, with attenuation of the first & to l, ^sj>3 (from ^3); 

fem. nbn^n anguish (from Wl or (for kirkar) a talent; comp, also 

33 fa) a star (from kdwkdb , Arabic kaukdb , for 3333 ). 

41. ^?i )3 infin. Pilpel (prop. Palpll) from ^ 3 ; fem. nbp!>fc 3 a hurling p 
(from b^S). 

42. lb “]3 perhaps a ruby (for kddk&d), from * 1 * 13 . 

43. “ifnjj the crown of the head (for qudqud), from Tip; fem. n ^!>3 a skull 
(for gdlgult), from ^3. 

44 * S'VIL girded, from “HT; p 33|33 a bottle , from pp 3 . 

§ 85 . Nouns with Preformatives and Afformatives . 

These include nouns which are directly derived from verbal forms a 
having preformatives ( HipKilHopKal , Hithpdil , NipKal, $c.\ as * 
well as those which are formed with other preformatives (N,D, 3, n), 
and finally those which are formed with afformatives. The quadri- 
literals and quinqueliterals also are taken in connexion with these 
formations, inasmuch as they arise almost always by the addition 
or insertion of one or two consonants to the triliteral stem. 


1 On ni>D'B see f 96 under ?1B. 
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X. Nouns with Preformatives. 

b 45. Nouns with X prefixed. Comp, the substantives with X prosthetic (5 19. m), 
such as jnnjX arm (Jer. 32, 21. Job 31, 22; elsewhere always JjVl]); V 3 ^X 
a finger, fiTlX a locust, &]VlDX fist . In these examples the X is a * euphonic * 
prefix (Barth, ibid., § 150. b) ; in other cases it is ‘essential*: cf. especially the 
adjectives, 31 DX deceitful, "ffDX cruel, } 1 TX perennis (for 'a it an) [= the Arab. 

* dative/ used for expressing the compar. and superl. degrees]. The fem. rHSJX 
fragrant part (of the meal-offering) is a nomen verbale of Hiph'il, answering to 
the Aramaic infinitive of the causal stem ( 'Aph'el ). 

C 46. Nouns with n prefixed. Besides the ordinary infinitives of HipHtl 

and of Niph'al foi??, ^>j?n (for hinq .), and of the conjugations formed 

with the prefix fin, this class also includes some rare nomina verbalia derived 
from Hiph'il (cf. § 72. z), viz. JTBH appearance (from "OJ), Is. 3,9; HDjn a swing¬ 
ing (from Pp3), Is. 30, 28; nnjH a rest-giving, Est 2, 18; nblffi deliverance 
(from ^3), Est. 4, 14 (an Aram, form : cf. HTtH Dan. 5, 20); perhaps also 
palace, from haikdl, unless it be a foreign word from the Assyrian; see the Lexicon. 

d 47. Nouns with ' prefixed, as oil, tD^pi^ wallet, owl (?); from verbs 

ry, e. g. Ettp* a living thing, a range ; from a verb S "V, an adversary. 
Of a different character are the many proper names which have simply adopted 
the imperfect form, as , pniP > & c * 

€ 48. Nouns with ID prefixed. This preformative Mfrn, which is no doubt 

connected with 'D who, and HD what (see § 37 and § 52. c), appears in a very 
large number of nouns, and serves to express the most varied modifications of the 
idea of the stem: (1) ID subjective , when preformative of the participles Pi'el, 
Hiph'il, Hithpa'cl, and other active conjugations. (2) ID objective, when preformative 
of the participles Pu'al, Hoph'al, and other passive conjugations, as well as of 
numerous nouns. (3) tD instrumental, as in nfiDtD a key, &c. (4^ ID local, as in 

"BID a drive for cattle, &c. 

f As regards the formation of these nouns, it is to be remarked that the pre¬ 
formative tD was originally in most cases followed by a short d. This d, however, 
in a closed syllable is frequently attenuated to l; in an open syllable before 
the tone it is lengthened to a (so also the f, attenuated from d, is lengthened 
to e), and in fJD shield (with suff. * 330 ) it even becomes unchangeable d. But 
in an open syllable which does not stand before the tone, the a necessarily 
becomes vocal &wd. 

g The following forms are especially to be noticed: ( a ) ground-form mdqtdl, 
in Hebrew JlDpp \ e. g. baXD food, fem. kingdom, n^jXJD a knife, 

roxbtp (for HSxbp by § 23. c) business ; from a verb | /r D } jritD a gift; from 
verbs XtfltD a going forth, SBHtD a seat; from verbs atD'B the best 
(from mait&b ); with ' (or 3) assimilated, JftfD a bed; from verbs 7JDD 

a screen, and with the shortening of the d under the preformative, "ItDtD bitterness 
(from "lDtD developed to a segholate), fem. TO^tD desolation ; from a verb Y / V t 


1 In D'pntpD Cant. 5, 16. Neh. 8, 10, the first syllable is artificially opened 
to avoid the cacophony; on the d of the second syllable comp. § 93. ee. 
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probably of this class is CtfpD place , the & lengthened to d and obscured to 6 
(Arabic mdqdm ); from verbs nK“}0 appearance , IJD (for flWD) prop. 

intention, only in JJJpb on account of, in order that. 

[b) Ground-form miqtdl (the usual form of the infin. Qal in Aramaic), Hebr. h 
e.g. -QTD 1 a cattle-drive, fern. n^nin? war , niliniD a chariot (with 
S*gh 6 l instead of t, but in constr. st. rD3")D Gen. 41, 43 ; comp. prnD distance ), 
TVJDpp a watch; from verbs y"y, e.g. 3 DD a round (from mt-sdb ; l in the 
open syllable being lengthened to e; but comp, also p#D la 33, 4 as constr, state 
from pptf with sharpening of the first radical; comp. $ 67. g ); from verbs n"b, 
HJjpD a possession , fern. njjptD. 

(r) Ground-form mdqttl , Hebr. ^gPP, e. g. JJ 100 a support (fem. njJJEto), i 
" 13 DD a smith , fem. a ruin; from a verb J"D, HDID an overthrow ; from 

verbs V f/ V, } 3 D a shield (from mdgln), fem. H^3D a roll (from ^>3), iTJWD 
a curse (for nf'irra from "HK); from a verb T"D, fcfgto a sttare (from mdwqti). 

(d) Ground-form mlqtll , Hebr. e. g. “IBDD mourning, nSJt? an altar k 

(place of sacrifice ); from a verb y'ty, e. g. 3 DD cons css us; (e) ground-form 
miqtai, Hebr. as fem. n^M<C food; from a verb JTJf, fem. illDD 

a covering (from TJ 3 D), and also according to the Masora | 1 yp a refuge, with 
suffixes HJJtD and 'pyjD, plur. DHJJjD. Very probably, however, most if not all of 
these forms are to be referred to the stem Tty to flee for safety , and therefore should 
be written ^yp, &c. The form flip, if derived from the stem Tty, would mean 
stronghold. —Cf. also TpD faintness, developed to a segholate, probably from 
ipp, for mdrokh from as DflO soundness of body, from DDP 1 . 

With a long vowel in the second syllable: iff) ground-form maqtdl, in Hebr. / 
always obscured to S, e.g. "llDTO want, Plipi>D booty ; from verbs V'y, e. g. ~\\ytD 
fear , fem. rnfaD and rntlp (with the 6 depressed to A in a toneless syllable; 
comp. § 27. n), npVTD, &c., Is. 22, 5. 

(g) Ground-form miqtdl, in Hebr. again ^D{ 3 tp, e.g. "llFlpD a covert, 
a stumbling-block (comp, above, letter 1, mdkhlela) ; fem. TVjbpD a fishing-net; 

(h) the gTound-forms maqtll and miqttl (comp. D'pD) are found only from 
participles Hiph'tl; the fem. cheerfulness, is a denominative formed 

from a participle Hiph'tl; (1) ground-form mdqt&l, as a garment, 

Rem. On ID as preformative of the participles of all the conjugations except in 
Qal and Niph'al , comp. § 52. c. Many of these participles have become sub¬ 
stantives, as ITJpip snuffers, rPITCto destroyer, destruction. 

49. Nouns with 3 prefixed. Besides the participles Niph'al (ground-form 11 
ndqtdl, still retained e. g. in *Tjfa for ndwldd y but commonly attenuated to nlqtdl, 
Hebr. ^Dp 3 ) and the infinitive Niph'al of the form ^bj 53 , the prefix 3 is found in 

wrestlings , Gen. 30, 8, which is also to be referred to Niph'al. 

50. 'With & prefixed, e.g. rpH^ a flame. On this Saph'cl formation, cf. 0 
5 55 - *• 


1 In Jer. 2, 31 also, where Baer requires TjntDn, read with ed. Mant., Ginsburg, 

&c.-Gn»n. 
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P 51. Noons with H prefixed. Examples of this formation are nnmerons, 
especially from weak stems, for the purpose of strengthening them phonetically 
(see Barth, ibid., p. *83 , and notably from verbs V'D and }"y. They may be 
classified as follows:—the ground-form tdqtdl in DDJVI ostrich (?); from 
verbs * settlor, fern. n^THfl expe c tatio n, nrcitel (from the HipKtl 

ITCVT' cvrmtiom ; from a verb y pTR the south ; from verbs V"D and Y'^, 
ITTtPt ihmetigtmng, and rntB Lew, both from Hipk'il; from a verb T'B and 
rttCXtrt issues : probably belonging to this class, from verba V' / V, felTl con f us * on * 
and Ctpj j mtiting jwnty ^developed from and DQA, from ^ZI and DDD). 

/ p) !\'t li\ e. g. fom. rT’fcJfiFt and rnttSR glory ; from a verb Y^, e. g. njpfl 
hope: ^ e. g. fSIFfc chapter work, fcm. TOTVI deep sleep (probably 

trvitt the V ip’i M ; from a verb HTDin correction (from the Hiph'tl • 

stem. Uke the - emir. st. pimr. HT gemmdom s '; from verbs y'^ n^HTI praise, 
x £rom die dYJt of the stems and 

* Wuh a *oug vowel in the second syllable: {J) tfytdl, as DitTO the ocean, the 
tor ,t tom . ui Assyrian the font, ttdmtu, constr. st. tidmat, is the nsnal word 
tv>; eu\ uu.<,N». it is to be denved with Pelitzsch, Prolegomena, p. 113, from the 
>Ivoa yfV ^ iWt ii \u Arabic the usual form of the infinitive of conjugation II. 

coi* opcode to the Hebrew A\T. e.g. from a verb Y'^, fem. JV^DTI 
murr. with a parallel form Y 31 D; in a passive 
>*C'Vl t ; /' ^Cp?. e g. n®FI an apple (for t&nptiPh) ; very 

iKx t uv*ui> UM.d to tvsm abstracts, e.g. Sea a Wtufit (also 5>»a), nMBnn 
V . iron* tTt, i'tcep a tnoi.iMg aa«r«r, HBUT) a waving (like 

4 ■ .,** v. from the Hf*ph':£ stem\ dfcc.; very frequently also as an 

iCvuavi >:\u«a;, ntSara gutaam.*. nttemess , u*tyrun and ntonjn 

*V« . llOUt A 


\t. mnth Jjbrmativts. 


\(>aa,x with > iifixed. Ve*haps amber (?', and certainly bp? iron, 

in both cases is probably an intensification of the 
oA.^uiV * u d>v vvW'Sy liable*. .>mamn. comp. § 3 °- 1* 

v i, *uh 5 4 ih.\vd. With an original dm as afformative, D^K vestibule 

, * i.u u K S u thv reaiaii» unchangeable), plur. O'B^K; D33 a swarm 

, v u u^u a .odder v u from ?i* 0 ); with original afformative dm, 

v*vy yi'v voAu' v tTv>ai ■nr, phu. CT'On'T Gen. 3 , 7 , parallel form Dh^ 

Vivu. * % *3 — To this class also belong the adverbs in dm and dm, 
u>. uiiwiiwl 4 u t 4 s,»sc *ud many proper names, as Obni^ also OlBnSj and }155^)3, 
■ -'-x. .... O^yp. O'^y, Sc.; on the other hand, the form QlnB 

•. Nmit. .v. I>v«u a verb probably Mauds merely for the ordinary 


v* 4.4 «4vv\ k 44i*t vd the tolfowlng O, 

U di Ns‘vm» sn 4 th J afoxcil. The f is added by means of a simple helping vowel 
tu IWf t «uut W a JiMgtr nail; more frequently the addition is made 

hj tuwtu* ot a low boating «), which in Hebrew is modified to S*gMl (as axe) 
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or lengthened to a (but cf. also IV 3 lhX and JVrVlp); e. g. £ 3 p a possession , 
rote a table , }2njJ an offering . From an original A being changed into an 
obscure 6 there probably arise such forms as pDNH a pining away; (also 

flTH) a goad; hunger; from verbs 7 f*b, f 1 X 3 pride, jiDH noise , pin 

a vision ; a coat of mail; from a verb f"D, fiX^D guile (the only instance 
with both O preformative and 6 n afformative) 1 ; very frequently from the simple 
stem with an unorganic sharpening of the second radical, e. g. memorial, 

destruction {constr. st. and p'b?), &c.; comp, also pregnancy 

(for ^H) and § 93. uu. Proper names occur with the termination tin, as 
jne*, T $ 86. g. 

Rem. A large number of proper names now ending in 7 X. _or S _used to V 

be classed as nouns originally formed with the suffix p_. The subsequent 

rejection of the final NAn seemed to be confirmed by the form jta 3 tD, once used 
(Zech. 1 a, 11) for (and conversely in Prov. 27, 20 K e th(bh H^QX» 

H 3 X for jfaQX destruction), also by the fact that for nb^ the LXX give the 
form XoXufi&v or XaKojfuvv, and especially that in the patronymics and tribal 
names (5 86. h) a NAn appears before the termination f, as 'f? 3 Gilonite from 
rib and '&V from HTH? (modem name Sail An). Wetzstein, however (in 
Delitzsch’s Commentary on Job , 1st ed., p. 599), explained the NAn in jV^D 
as a secondary addition to the common old-Palestinian termination 6 (irPT, 

9 &c.), and Barth {Nominalbildung, § 224 .b) has since shown the 
unsoundness of the prevailing view on other grounds: the rejection of the NAn 
would be much more likely to occur in the numerous appellatives in bn than 
in proper names; *3^3 and 'iiw are due to the necessity of avoiding, for 
euphonic reasons, such forms as gtlb-t, Hlb-f, &c.; cf. also from i"6tP. 

On the afformatives ffl, n\__, see below, § 86. h-l. 

XII. Quadriliterals and Quinque literals, 

55. * 130^3 sterilis, a flint, and the fem. a glow , &c., have prob- W 

ably arisen from the insertion of a b\ bnn a locust , an axe , riBJlD 

a branch , Ezek. 31,5 (verses 6. 8 from insertion of a * 1 . Comp., moreover, 

BTDpn a sickle, "HOD trine-blossom ; with an initial )) f a bat, J 

a spider, T 33 J ) a mouse, TJgy a scorpion *, &c. Quinqueliteral, J 1 T 1 B? a frog. 


1 The plurals 0^3 flowers, Cant. 2, 12, and D' 3 blSp thorns appear to be 
formed directly from the singulars pj (comp. HtfS) and WtSg with the insertion 
of an (which becomes obscured to on). See Noldeke, Mand. Gr p. 169, Rem. 3; 
similarly, according to Hoffmann, 1 Einige phoniz. Inschriften,* p. 15 {ribhand- 
lungen der Gottinger Gese Use haft der Wissensch ., xxxvi), D’OtajJJ wares, Ezek. 

27, 14- 16, from 3 $ - 3*y. 

* Derenbourg {Revue des Itudes juives, 1883, p. 165) infers from the above 
examples and a comparison of the Arabic * usfAr, sparrow (from safara, to chirp), 
that V was especially employed to form quadriliteral names of animals. 
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§ 86. Denominative Nouns . 

a 1. Such are all nouns formed immediately from another noun, 

whether the latter be primitive or derived from a verb, e. g. ftolg 

< 

eastern , immediately from D"J2 ^ €ast (verbal stem D*!iJ to be in front). 

b 2. Most of the forms which nouns of this class assume have 
already been given in §§84 and 85, since the denominatives, as 
secondary (although in some cases very old) forms, invariably follow 
the analogy of the verbal derivatives. As, for instance, the verbals 
with a prefixed D (§ 85. e to m) express the place &c. of an action, 
so the denominatives with tD local represent the place where a thing 
is found or its neighbourhood (see letter e). 

C The most common forms of denominatives are— 

1. Those like the participle Qal (§ 8411, letter s), e. g. a porter , from 

"tj TV a gate; "lgb a herdsman , from a herd ; a vinedresser, from DH 3 

a vineyard. 

d 2. Those like the form qbttal (§ 84 b, letter b), e. g. an arc ber, from fltPp 
a bow. Both these forms (letters c and d) indicate customary occupations, inhering 
in the subject, like Greek nouns in njt t rcvr, e. g. voktrqs, ypappanvs. 

€ 3. Nouns with D prefixed, denoting the place where a thing is (comp. 

$ 85. e), or its neighbourhood, e.g. a place of fountains, from 
the place about the feet , the place about the head, from ^31 ? ; 

flPPP (for HKtfpp) a cucumber field, from cucumber. Comp. a/xircA^v 

from d/urcAor. 

f 4. Nouns with the termination }_ or [i to express adjectival ideas: J 1 D"® 
eastern, from EHiJ; [VlHX posterior ; from infcjt; exterior , from JV1; 

probably also coiled, hence coiled animal , serpent , from JTlb a winding ; 

[Wit brazen , from HCTU brass. Also abstracts, e.g. blindness, from 
Comp. § 85. u .—With a double termination (bn or bn with t) reddish, 

’OjpP a knowing (spirit); ' 3 j?D 3 f basilisk ; merciful [fern. plur.]. 

it fi appears to be used as a diminutive ending (comp, the Syriac j^) in 
little man (in the eye), apple of the eye , from 1 ; on the other hand 

[ 1 Cf. Barth, § 213; Konig, ii. r, 413. Diminutives in Semitic languages 
are, however, most commonly formed by inserting a y after the second radical, 
e.g. Aram. Syr. Arab. a very young man , kulaib, 

a little dog, &c. Since Olshausen (§ 180), TJJ] a little (Is. 28, 10. 13. Job 36, 2) 
has commonly been regarded as an example of the same form, to which others 
have added D'D' 3 ^ Is. 3, 18 (as though a foreign dialectical form for shumais, 
little sun), and 2 Sam. 13, 20, as a contemptuous diminutive form of 

; cf.Ewald, $ i67,W.Wright, Arab. Gramm} i. § 269,De Lagarde, Nominal- 
bildung, pp. 85-87, Konig, ii. 1, p. 143 sq. The existence of the form in Hebrew 
is disputed by Barth, f 192. d.] 
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adder, which was formerly regarded as a diminutive, is properly an adjectival 
form from *|D{? to (hence, as it were, a rubbing creature); in the same way 
pi 2* is a denominative from and not a diminutive {pious little 

people , and the like), but properly upright {righteouspeople ); finally, flint? is not 
lunula, but an artificial moon (used as an ornament), and not little neck, 

but necklace (from neck). Comp. Delitzsch on Cant. 4, 9. 

5. Peculiar to this class of nouns is the termination which converts h 

a substantive into an adjective, and is added especially to numerals and names 

of persons and countries, in order to form ordinals , patronymics , and tribal names; 
e. g. s *py\footman, plur. from befool; cruel, '133 strange , from 13 b 

strangeness, 'FllTFI lower, from JinJFl below, fern. JVflriPI and njFinFI, plur. 
D^nnri, nlWtTl; the sixth , from tfv six; '3Kto Moabite, from 3 WD, 
plur/D'nWb, fem. nVMtftp and n'3Kto, plur. nta^tp; n 3 p Hebrew, plur. 
D'lny and D'^ 13 ^, fem. H^ 13 ^, plur. Israelite, from 

When the original substantive is a compound, it is resolved again into two words, 
e. g. Benjamite, from (comp, on the use of the article in such cases, 

ki 2 l.d). 

Instead of we find in a few cases {a) the ending fas in Aram.), i 
e.g. '^3 {crafty, or, according to others, churlish ) if it stands for yOD and is not 
rather from a stem vb 3 or ni>3; nin white cloth , Is. 19, 9 in pause; perhaps also 
' 3 fe a swarm of locusts. Am. 7, 1. Nah. 3, 17; hardly 'ril 3'33 Is. 38, 20. Hab. 

3, 19; but certainly in proper names as '^Tl? {ferreus ) Barzillai 1 ; and {b) 
arising from Ay, in belonging to fire i. e. a sacrifice offered by fire; 

133 ^ (prop, milky) the storax-shrub, Arabic lubnay. 

6. Abstract nouns formed from concretes by the addition of ffl, (§ 95. t), k 

comp, our terminations -dom, - hood , -ness, e. g. rfllb? youth, ]"K3bo kingdom 
(the loosely closed syllable seems to show that the S*wd is weakened from a full 
vowel); fWobtf widowhood, from widower, il 3 Dbfct widow . In Aram, this 

T : “ T j ~ Tt) * 

fem. ending (or } with rejection of the H) is a common termination of the 
infinitive in the derived conjugations (comp., as substantival infinitives of this 
kind, rHJiptfn the announcing, Ezek. 24, 26, and nnSHTin the making of a league, 
Dan. 11, 23); in Hebr. ]"W as a termination to express abstract ideas (as well as 
those which appear to be directly derived from the verbal stem, as rflbsp folly , 
rWKBl a healing *) becomes more common only in the later Books. It is affixed 
to adjectives ending in t (see above, letter h) in rH*l|3t< cruelty, and HWDtP 
upright position (Lev. 26, 13, used adverbially). 

The ending is found earlier, e. g. in remainder, JVPfcCI prin - / 

cipium, from JPtO = {$Ml princeps. The termination 6 th seems to occur in 
nto3n wisdom (in Prov. 1, 20. 9, 1, joined to a singular; so also Hto 3 n Prov. 

14, 1, where, probably, rflD 3 H should likewise be read) and in ftibbto Eccles. 

1, 17, See., with the parallel form Eccles. 10, 13. 


1 On as an old fem. ending, see above, § 80. /. 

* See a complete list of instances in Konig, Lehrgebaude, ii. 1, p. 205 sq. 
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a 1. The regular plural termination for the masculine gender is D'—, 
e. g. MD horse, plur. D'WD horses; but also very often written 
defectively D-_, especially when in the same word one of the 
vowel letters, 1 or •», precedes, e.g. Gen. i, 2r Nouns in 

make their plural in E'J—, e. g. '"P? a Hebrew , plur. 

(Ex. 3, 18); but usually contraction takes place, e.g. 
crimson garments , from 

b Nouns in n_ lose this termination when they take the plural 
) ending, e.g. nth seer , plur. E'jh (comp. § 75 . h ).—In regard to the 


- * 


loss of the tone from the D— in the two old plurals BJD water and 
heaven, comp. § 88. d and § 96. ’» " 1 ^ ^ 

The termination D'— is sometimes assumed also by feminines 
(comp. women , § 96 under years , from njtf; E\!>ni 

ewes, from ^ni), and is employed besides to represent intensive ideas 
(§ 124. e), so that an indication of gender is not necessarily combined 
with it (comp, also below, letters m-p). 


r \. - 


v'' 


d This ending tm is also common, in Phoenician, e. g. D 31 ¥ Sidonii; Aramaic has 
in; Arabic Ana (nominative) and tna (in the oblique cases, but in vulgar Arabic 
in is also used for the nominative); in Ethiopic An. Comp, also the verbal 
ending p a . 

e Less frequent, or only apparent terminations of the plur. masc. are— 

(a) p_, as in Aramaic *, found almost exclusively in the later Books of the 
Old Testament (apart from the poetical use in some of the older and even the oldest 
portions), viz. p3^E) kings , Prov. 31, 3, pjhV 1 Ki. 11, 33, pSI the guard, 2 Ki. 
11, 13, ptpn wheat , Ezek. 4, 9; defectively JJfcC islands, Ezek. a6, 18; pDJ days, 
Dan. 12, 13. Comp, also pID carpets, Jud. 5, 10 (in the Noith-Palestinian song 
of Deborah, which has also other linguistic peculiarities) ; pJJJ heaps , Mic. 3, 1 a 
(? caused by the following fl); P^t? words (from the Aram. H^O), Job 4, a, and 
twelve other places in Job (beside ten times in Job); further, pjn Job 24, 22, 
pin# 31, 10, and pODte* Lam. 1, 4, p3fl 4, 3.—The following form is doubtful: 
f (b) (with the D rejected, as, according to some, in the dual 'T for EFT 
Ezek. 13, 18, comp. § 88. c), e.g. '3TD stringed instruments, Ps. 45, 9 for D'BD 


1 Cf. Mayer Lambert, * Remarques sur la formation du pluriel h^breu,’ in the 
Revue des Itudes juives, xxiv. p. 99 sqq. 

a On the connexion between all these endings see Dietrich’s Abhandl. zur hebr. 
Grammatik, Leipzig, 1846, p. 51 sqq.; Hal£vy, Revue des itudes juives, 1887, 
p. 138 sqq.; [cf. also Driver, Tenses, § 6, Obs. 2.] 

3 So also always on the M&a* stone, e.g. line 2 thirty; line4 pb© kings; 
line 5 pi many days. See. 
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(unless it is to be so written) 1 ; peoples, Ps. 144, 2, and, probably, also 

Lam. 3, 14 (in 2 Sam. 22,44 it may be understood as 'tpJJ my people ; comp, in the 
parallel passage Ps. 18, 44 D^; also in Cant. 8, 2 the l of *$&*} is better regarded 
as a suffix ); see also 2 Sam. 23,8 as compared with 1 Chron. 11,11; 1 Sam. 20, 38 
K*th., and on the whole question Gesenius, Lehrgebdude , p. 524 sqq. More 
doubtful still is— 

(c) 1 _ (like the constr. state in Syriac), which is supposed to appear in e. g. £ 

princes , Jud. 5, 15 (perhaps my princes is intended: read with LXX D'HlP); for 
/ D> Jer. 22, 14 (according to others dual, see § 88. c) read |tep 

On '5b an d which were formerly so explained, see above, § 86 . 1.— 

(for which the right reading is certainly 'SMtPH) Is. 20, 4 can only be 
intended by the Masora as a singular with the formative syllable * bareness; 
in the Lord (prop, my lord,\ from the plur. majest at is, D'jhK lord), the ay 
was originally a suffix, § 135. q. 

( d) D__ a supposed plural ending in 033 — 0'33 gnats (or lice), which, h 
however, is probably rather a collective sing, (from the stem J 33 ) with the 
formative syllable D___; so D?>D ladder (supposed by some to be a plur. like our 
stairs) appears to be similarly formed from ^D; comp, on both, § 85. t. 

2. The plural termination of the feminine gender is generally i 
^ indicated by the termination Hi (often written defectively TV.—, e. g. 

J V song of praise , psalm, plur. (only in post-biblical Hebrew 

as in the titles of the printed editions, as well as fi^nri IBp 
the Book of Psalms ); TVJ8K a letter, plur. rri"» 3 K ; " 1 K 3 a well, plur. 

Feminines in TP-i- form their plural in e. g. 

an Egyptian woman , plur. fli 1 ")*!?; and those in Tfi either make 
rtf*—, as kingdom , plur. nlojjD, Dan. 8, 22 (cf. cells, 

Jer. 37, 16), or are inflected like Tl^J? testimonies (pronounced 
'edEwSth for c edhuwdth ). 

It is only from a mistake or disregard of these feminine endings _and fl*_ & 

that some words ending with them form their plural by the addition of 

0* _ or rf_, e. g. rnn spear, plur. D WJQ and rrifPjn • JTOJ whoredom, plur. 

D*rtt3] (by the side of D'ittp; widotohood; nlh'IT# pits, &c. 

The termination - 6 th stands primarily for -Ath (which is the form it has in Arab., / 
Eth., in the constr. st. of Western Aramaic, in Eastern Syriac, and also in 
Assyrian, Delitzsch, Assyrische Gramm., p. 187; on the change of A into an 
obscure 6 , see § 9. q). On the other hand, it is doubtful whether this Ath is to be 
regarded as a lengthened and stronger form of the singular fern, ending Ath 
(comp. $ 80. b). 


1 According to some this t is simply due to a neglect of the point (§ 5. m), 
which in MSS. and elsewhere marked the abbreviation of the plur. ending. 
Hence Cheyne (after Lowth) emends Is. 5, 1 into D'Tfa a love-song . 
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How the changeable vowels of a noun are shortened or become 
vocal &wd in consequence of the addition of the plural endings 
is explained in §§ 92-95. 

tn 8. Words which in the singular are used both as masculine and 
feminine (§ 122. d), often have in the plural parallel forms with the 
masculine and feminine terminations, e. g. 2^ cloud , plur. and 
TfO%; and each form may be treated either as masculine or feminine, 
according to the usage of the particular word.—But even those words, 
of which the gender is invariable, sometimes have both plural forms, 
e. g. "fa masc. a generation, plur. and fiflfa; fem. a year, 

plur. and nfatf (see the Rem.). In these words the gender 
of the plural forms remains the same as in the singular, e.g. ^ 
masc. a lion , plur. masc., Zeph. 3, 3, HVlft masc., Job 42, 16. 

n Sometimes usage makes a distinction between the two plural forms of the same 
word. Thus, days, years are the usual, but TtfDJ (only twice, in the 
constr. st. Deut. 32, 7, Ps. 90,15) and Dfat? (also only in the constr. si. and before 
suffixes^ are rarer poetic forms. 

O A difference of meaning appears in several names of members of the body, 

the dual (see § 88) denoting the living members themselves, while the plur. in rf 

< 

expresses something like them, but without life (§ 122. *), e.g. hands, 

rtfT artificial hands , also e. g. the arms of a throne; B)B 3 hands, J"rtB 3 handles 
(Lat. manubria ); DJB foot, ritoyB artificial feet (of the ark), horns , 

horns (of the altar); eyes, r\\T£ fountains. 

p 4 . A considerable number of masculines form their plural in rrt, 
while many feminines have a plural in . The gender of the 
singular, however, as a rule remains the same in the plural, e. g. 3 # 
father , plur. nl 3 K; rrtjHB princes, from JHB ; "rtWp a light, plur. 
ontatp and rntap, comp. Gen. i, 16; 0 # name, plur. ntotf; 
concubine, plur. 

q Feminines ending in H__ which take in the plural the termination D*_ are 

terebinth, HD'K terror\ flbrn a cake of figs, TOH wheat, n|3^ a brick, 
(only in poetry) a word, HKD a dry measure, barley, and the following 

names of animals iTM 31 a bee and nji'’ a dove ; also, for fem. eggs, a singular 
TOPS * s *° be assumed. sheaf and year (see above, letter #i) take 

both and ; comp, finally an ear of com, plur. 

r 5. A strict distinction in gender between the two plural endings 
is found, in fact, only in adjectives and participles, e. g. boni, 
nfcliO bonae, D^t?£> masc., fem. So also in substantives of the 
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same stem, where there is an express distinction of sex, as filii, 
nto filiae; reges, reginae . 

Rem. 1. In some few words there is added to the plural ending T\S a second S 
masculine plural termination (in the form of the constr\ st. s — t comp. § 89. c), 
or a dual ending e * g- HOZl a high place , plur. nlD3, constr. st. 

(also V 1 C 3 bam°th$ y Is. 14, 14, Job 9, 8, &c., sometimes as Q?rt to the K e thibli 
'niDD; see $ 95. 0 ) ; from Sants head, 1 Sam. 26,12 ; TOin wall, 

plur. niDin moenia t whence dual DTlbin double walls. This double indication 
of the plural appears also in the connexion of suffixes with the plural ending 
T\S (S 91. m). 

2. Some nouns are only used in the singular (e. g. man , and collectively t 

men ); a number of other nouns only in the plural, e. g. D'HO men (the old sing. 
\210 is only preserved in proper names, see § 90 . 0; in Eth. the sing, is mft, man <; 
some of these have, moreover, a singular meaning (§ 124. a ), as ZPtefaee. In such 
cases, however, these forms can also express plurality, e. g. means also faces , 

Gen. 40, 7. Ezek. 1, 6; comp. Dv6k God , and also gods (the sing. except 
in Job and Daniel, occurs only ten times. [In Job it occurs forty-one and in 
Daniel four times]). 


§ 88. Of the Dual. 

Comp, the literature on the Semitic dual in Griinert, Die Begriffs-Praponderanz 
und die Duale a potiori im Altarab. (Wien, 1886), p. 21. 

1. The dual is a further indication of number, which originated a 
in early times. In Hebrew, however, it is almost exclusively used 
to denote those objects which naturally occur in pairs (see letter e). 
The dual termination is never found in adjectives, verbs or pronouns. 

In the noun it is indicated in both genders by the termination 
(no doubt connected with the plural ending B'—) appended to the 
ground-form 1 , e. g. DHJ both hands , two days. Instead of 

the feminine ending the dual form is always added to the old 
ending ath , but necessarily with a (since it is in an open syllable 
before the tone), thus BTI-7-, e. g. Up , both lips. From 

a feminine with the ending n__L., e.g. ri^ru (from n e huU) the dual 
is formed like DVltPn«l double fetters. 

With nouns which in the singular have not a feminine ending, the b 
dual termination is likewise really added to the ground-form; but 
the latter generally undergoes certain changes in consequence of the 


1 On dual endings appended to the plural see § 87 . s and § 95. 0 at the 
beginning. 
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shifting of the tone, e. g. *|J 3 wing (ground-form kdnaph), dual 

the first & becoming S e wd , since it no longer stands before the tone, 

and the second a being lengthened before the new tone syllable. 

In 1 Ki. 16, 24. 2 Ki. 5, 23 the form D?!?? evidently merely points 

< 

to the constr . si. '*!!??, which would be expected before *)D 3 ; cf. 

t ^33 in 2 Ki. 5, 23, and on the syntax see § 131. d. In the segholate 

forms (§ 84 a, letter a) the dual ending is mostly added to the 

ground-form, e. g. bjn foot (ground-form ragt)> dual comp., 

< * < 

however, (only in the book of Daniel), as well as 0 ^ 3*12 from 
fjij horn , and D?!$b from cheek (as if from the plurals HfrjP, ^nb). 

C Rem. 1. Certain place-names were formerly reckoned as dual-forms (so in 
earlier editions of this Grammar, and still in Konig’s Lehrgebdude , ii. p. 437) as— 
(a) those in £- 1 - and e.g. flFlM Gen. 37, 17, and jrfa 2 Ki. 6, 13; JJPng 
Jos. 21, 32, identical with DYlPp in 1 Chron. 6, 61 (cf. also the Moabite names 
of towns in the Meiat* inscription, line 10 JfiPp = Hebrew DTh’lp; line 30 
|nbn na - D^a'n rra jer. 4 8, u; lines 31, 31 p-nn = D^i-ih is. 15, 5, 
&c.); (b) in so Jos. 15, 34 (-D^JJ Gen. 38, 21). The view that 

| and G arise from a contraction of the dual terminations * (as in 
Western Aramaic, cf. also nom. ani t accus. ami , of the dual in Arabic) and 
seemed to be supported by the MSSa' inscription, where we find (line 20) 
JflWD two hundred = JTIKD, Hebrew D^GND. But in many of these supposed 
duals either a dual sense cannot be detected at all, or it does not agree at 
any rate with the nature of the Semitic dual, as found elsewhere. Hence it can 
hardly be doubted that p_l_ and D*_L. in these place-names only arise from 
a subsequent expansion of the terminations and D__: so Wellhausen, 
Jahrbiicherfur Deutsche The 0 logic, xxi. 433; Philippi, ZD MG. xxxii. 65 sq.; Barth, 
Nominalbildung, p. 319, notes; Strack, Kommentar zur Genesis , p. 139. The 
strongest argument in favour of this opinion is that we have a clear case of such 
an expansion in the (frtperpetuum (§ 17. e) for (so, according 

to Strack, even in old MSS. of the MiSna; cf. Urusalim in the Tel cl-Amama 
tablets, and the Aramaic form Db$5^T): similarly in the Aramaic 

: If < '• “ : |T^ I T : ,r 

for the Hebrew Samaria .—We may add to this list DPDK, {the 

river country), Egypt, Phoenician D“l¥D; also the words denoting time, 

DyVTV midday (MeSa' inscription, line 15 DGPUf), and perhaps in the 

evening , if the regular expression D^ 3 "jyJTp 3 Ex. 12, 6. 16, 12, &c., is only due 
to mistaking D^njf for a dual: LXX wp6s iavtpar, to 8ctA i*6r, and only in 

Lev. 23, 5 dvA piaov ra/v tonpirStv. 

Instead of the supposed dual Ezek. 13, 18 read D)T. On '3lbn (generally 
taken to be a double window) Jer. 22, 14, see above, § 87. g. 
d 2. Only apparently dual-forms are the words D^tp water and G^Dfc* heaven , 
the termination tm having abnormally lost the tone, which it otherwise always 
takes (§ 87. a), and become shortened. Only of D^D is the sing. preserved in the 
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proper name WnK; cf., however, Arab, ma'un and s&tnd'un , Eth. mdy and samdy l , 
Assyr. m& (plur. ml and mdml) and iamd (plur. iaml and lamdmf). 

2. The use of the dual in Hebrew is confined, except in the e . 
numerals 2, 12, 200, &c. (see § 97), practically to those objects 
which are by nature or art always found in pairs , especially to the 
double members of the body (but not necessarily so, comp. D'JH) 
and friin] arms , never in the dual), e.g. both hands , EP 3 ]K both 
earsy teeth (of both rows); also a pair of sandals , 
a pair of scales , Lat. bilanx, &c., or things which are at least thought 
of as forming a pair, e.g. two (successive) daysy Lat. biduum; 
D'jnB* two weeks; EWJ?* two years (in succession), Lat. biennium; 
D'riDK two cubits *. 

In the former case the dual may be used for a plural, either indefinite or defined f 

by a numeral, where it is thought of in a double arrangement, e. g. JETTO 

< . . * T! ~ •’ 
four feet, Lev. 11, 23; EPDJ 3 six wings (i. e. three pairs), Is. 6, 2. Ezek. 1, 6; 

even DO'JJ TODt? seven eyes , Zech. 3, 9, D^ 3 T 3"^3 all knees, Ezek. 7,17; D*T “^3 
all hands , Ezek. 21, 7; cymbals , Ezr. 3, 10; double-hooks , Ezek. 

40, 43.—To express a certain emphasis the numeral two is used with the dual, 
as in Jud. 16, 28. Amos 3, 12.—See some other remarks on the use of the dual 
in § 87. 0 and s. 

It is not impossible that Hebrew at an earlier period made a more extensive and g 
freer use of the dual, and that the restrictions and limitations of its use, mentioned 
above, belong to a relatively later phase of development in the language. The 
Arabic literary language forms the dual in the noun, pronoun, and verb, almost as 
extensively as the Sanskrit or Greek; but in modern Arabic it has almost entirely 
disappeared in the verb, pronoun, and adjective. The Syriac has preserved it only 
in a few stereotyped forms, with which such duals as the Latin duo, ambo, oeto may 
be compared. In the same way, the dual of the Sanskrit is lost in the modern 
Indian languages, and its full use in Old Slavonic has been restricted later, e. g. in 
Bohemian, just as in Hebrew, to pairs , such as hands, feet, eyes, ears. On the 
Germanic dual, see Grimm’s Gramm ., 2nd ed., i. p. 814. 


1 According to Barth, ZD MG. xlii. p. 341, the Hebrew mdy, Jamdy also are 

< < . 

only shortened from original mdy and samdy, while the plurals are, 

in his opinion, formed on a false analogy, due to the fact that the forms with 
suffixes ^^DS?) appeared to represent plurals. 

* But for P rov ’ a ^> 6. 18 (which the Masora takes as two roads leading 

from the cross-ways) CDTI is to be read. 
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§ 89 . The Genitive and the Construct State. 

Philippi, Wesen und Ursprung des Stat. Constr. itn Hebr. Ein Beitrag zur 
Nominalflexion im Semitischen iiberhaupt , Weimar, 1871, p. 98 sqq.: on which 
cf. Noldeke in the Gottingische Gel . Anzeigtn, 1871, p. 23. 

a 1. The Hebrew language no longer makes a living use of case- 
endings \ but indicates the relations of case externally, either not at all 
(this is so for the nominatm ?, generally also for the accusative) or by 
means of prepositions (§ 119), while the genitive relation is mostly 
indicated by a close connexion (or interdependence) between the 
Nomen regens and the Nomen rectum . That is to say, the noun 
which as genitive serves to define more particularly an immediately 
preceding Nomen regens, remains entirely unchanged in its form. 
The close combination, however, of the governing with the governed 
noun, causes the tone first of all to be forced on to the latter *, and 
the consequently weakened tone of the former word, then usually * 
involves further changes within it. These changes to some extent 
affect the consonants, but more especially the vocalization/ since 
vowels which had been lengthened by their position in or before the 
tone-syllable necessarily become shortened, or are reduced to vocal 
S 9 wd (comp. § 9. a, c, k; § 27. e-m); e. g. 'O'J word , "D^j word 

of God (a sort of compound, as with us in inverted order, God's-word , 
in German Gotteswort ', housetop , landlord); T hand, T the hand 
of the king; words , EVH *“i:n the words of the people. Thus 

in Hebrew only the noun which stands before a genitive suffers 
a change, and in grammatical language is said to be dependent, 
or in the construct state , while a noun which has not a genitive after 
it is said to~be~Tn the absolute state. It is sufficiently evident from 
the above that the construct state is not strictly to be regarded as 
a syntactical and logical phenomenon, but rather as simply phonetic 1 
and rhythmical , depending on the circumstances of the tone. J 

Very frequently such interdependent words are also united by Maqqeph (§ 16. d) ; 
this, however, is not necessary, but depends on the accentuation in the particular 
case. On the wider uses of the constr. st. see the Syntax, $ 130. 


1 On some remains of obsolete case-endings see § 90. 

9 The same phenomenon of the tone may also be easily seen in other .languages, 
when two words are closely connected in a similar way. Observe, for example, 
in German the natural stress on the last word in *dcr Thron des Konigs;* though 
here the other order of the words (inadmissible in Hebrew) * des Konigs Thron * 
exhibits the same peculiarity. 
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2 . The vowel changes which are occasioned in many nouns by the 
construct state are more fully described in §§ 92-95. Moreover, the 
terminations of the noun in the construct state sometimes assume 
a special form. Thus: (a) In the construct state , plural and dual, 
the termination is s —, e. g. horses , nJnp the horses of 

Pharaoh; eyes, TI? the eyes of the king. c ^ ^ * 

% ' < 

Rem. The of the dual has evidently arisen from (cf. D*T), but the 

origin of the termination in the constr. si. plur. is disputed. The Syriac 
constr . si. in ay and the form of the plural noun before suffixes ('CflD, &c., 

§ 91. h) would point to a contraction of an original as in the dual. But 
whether this ay was only transferred from the dual to the plural (so Olshausen), 
or is to be regarded as the abstract, collective termination, as in i1#t< (letter f) 
and nin (so Philippi, Theologische Litteratuneitung , 1890, col. 419), must be left 
undecided. 



v 




•A 


d 


vV 


(£) The original n_ is regularly retained as the feminine termina- e 
tion in the construct state sing, of those nouns which in the absolute 
state end in fl—, e. g. nabo queen, N 3 ?* the queen of Sheba. But ^ 
the feminine endings ft y . < . , n _ .1., and also the plural ending 
rti_, remain unchanged in the construct state. 

(c) Nouns in n_ (cf. § 75. e) from verbs %{*? (§ 93, Paradigm III, c) f 
form their constr. st. in e . g. seer, constr. HfcO; probably this 
H_ is due to contraction of the original , with n added as a vowel 
letter. The same contraction occurs in v ?, constr. ^ sufficiency; 

V?, constr. life; ( % |), constr. N\S (\ 3 ) valley. 

On the terminations ^ and s — in the constr. st. see § 90. 


§ 00. Probable Remains of Early Case-endings, H__ local, and S 
in the Construct State. 

K. U. Nylander, Cm Kasusdndelsema i Hebrdiskan , Upsala, 1882. 

1. As the Assyrian and old Arabic distinguish three cases by special ^ 
endings, so also in the Hebrew noun there are three endings which, 
in the main, correspond to those of the Arabic. In Hebrew, however, 
they have for the most part lost their original signification, and hence 
can only be regarded now as decayed fragments of a fuller and more 
vigorous organic period, since the language, in the condition in which 
we find it in the Old Testament, no longer distinguishes the cases 
by terminations. 

s 2 
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b In Assyrian the rule is that « marks the nominative, > the genitive, and a the 
accusative, * in spite of the many and various exceptions to this rule which occur * 
(Delitzsch, Assyrische Gramm., § 66). Similarly, the Arabic case-endings in 
the fully declined nouns ( Trip totes') are: -u for the nominative, -* for the genitive, 
and -a for the accusative; in the Diptotes the ending -a represents the genitive 
also. In modem Arabic these endings have almost entirely disappeared, and 
if they are now and then used, as among the Bed&wi, it is done without regularity, 
and one is interchanged with another (Wallin, in ZD MG. v. p. 9, xii. p. 874; 
Wetzstein, ibid. xxii. p. 113 sq., and especially Spitta, Gramm, des arab. Vulgar - 
dialckts von Agypten , Leipz. 1880, p. 147 sqq.). Even as early as the Sinaitic 
inscriptions, their regular use is not maintained (Beer, Studia Asiatica , iii. 1840, 
p. xviii; Tuch, ZD MG. iii. 139 sq.). Ethiopic has preserved only the -a (in 
proper names -hd), which is, however, still used for the whole range of the 
accusative, and also (the distinction of case being lost) as a termination of the 
conslr. st. to connect it with a following genitive. 

c 2. The accusative relation is preserved in Hebrew most clearly 
in the (usually toneless) ending H—, which is appended to the 
substantive: 

(<z) Most commonly to express direction towards an object, or 

motion to a place 1 , e. g. HDJ sea-ward\ westward', n©*]p. eastward , njiDV 

northward\ ITNtfK to Assyria , to Babylon, ITjn (from "VJ) to the 

< < < 

mountain , Gen. 14, 10, HinK to the earth, nJ|P 3 to the house , nnXHH 

to Tirsah ( n f]n) 1 Ki. 14, 17 and elsewhere, HJTjy to Gaza (njy) 

< < 

Jud. 16, 1; with the article rrjnn to the mountain, nJT 3 n into the house, 
into the chamber , 1 Ki. 1, 15; nbnfen* into the tent t Gen. 18, 6 
and elsewhere; even with the constr. st. before a genitive HITS 
into Joseph's house , Gen. 43, 17. 24; nyiK toward the land of the 
south , Gen. 20, 1 ; 0 ?!?? nyiK to the land of Egypt\ Ex. 4, 20; 

rrjano to the wilderness of Damascus, 1 Ki. 19, 15; 
toward the sunrising, Deut. 4,41; and even with the plural fflpnbg 
to the Chaldeans, Ezek. 11, 24; towards the heavens. 


1 On this meaning of the accusative see the Syntax, § 118. d, and cf. the Latin 
accusative of motion to a place, as in Romam profectus est, domurn reverti, rus 
ire. This view of the locative as an old accusative is, however, not undisputed. 

Olshausen ( Lehrbuch , $ 130. d) considers the termination il_although ‘of great 

antiquity, a new invention ’ in Hebrew ; in the opinion of Praetorius ( ZA W. iii. 
315 sqq.) it was originally compatible only with certain forms of the constr. st. 
(such as nni]0, &c.) and was then secondarily transferred to the more 

common uses of the constr. state and to the absolute state. 

2 nbnfcn in Baer’s text, Gen. 18, 6, is an error, according to his preface to 
Isaiah, p. v. 
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Rem. The above examples are mostly rendered definite by the article, or by 
a following genitive of definition, or are proper names. But cases like ntpj, 
rnn, nrpa show that the locative form of itself possessed a defining power. 

(b) In a somewhat weakened sense, merely indicating the place d 

where something is or happens (cf. § 118. d), e. g. in Mahanaim, 

1 Ki. 4, 14; there (usually thither ), Jer. 18, 2, comp. 2 Ki. 23, 8, 
and the expression to turn a sacrifice into sweet smoke nnajlpn, properly 
towards the altar for on the altar . On the other hand, nbl 3 Jer. 29, 

IS, and n£} Hab. 3 ,11, are to be regarded as ordinary accusatives of 
direction, to Babylon, into the habitation; also expressions like njiDX DRB 
the quarter towards the north , Jos. 15, 5 (at the beginning of the verse, 
TOlg b* 3 | the border toward the east), comp. 18, 15. 20. Ex. 26, 18. 
Jer. 23, 8. 

(c) The original force of the ending n__ is also disregarded when e 

it is added to a substantive with a preposition prefixed, and this not 

only after b, “bR or "*!J? (which are easily explained), e. g. n^ob 

upwards , nt 9 t?b downwards , nbitflpb to Sheol, Ps. 9, 18; Hjjpfrpiy unto 

Apheq , Jos. 13, 4, toward the north, Ezek. 8, 14, comp. 

< 

Jud. 20, 16; but also after 3, and even after JO, e.g. nsjia tn ^e 
south , Jos. 15, 21, comp. Jud. 14, 2. 1 Sam. 23, 15. 19. 31, 13. 

2 Sam. 20, 15. Jer. 52, k>; nJ> 33 D from Babylon , Jer. 27, 16; comp. 

1, 13. Jos. 10, 36. 15, 10. Jud. 21, 19. Is. 45, 6. 

Rem. Old locative forms (or original accusatives) are, according to the Masora, f 
still to be found in 

(<*) nW, in pause fl^b, the usual word in prose for night , which is always 
construed as masculine. The nominative of this old accusative appeared to 
be preserved in the form b^>, only used in poetry, Is. 16, 3, eonstr. st. b\b (even 
used for the absol . st. in pause Is. 21, 11). Most probably, however, nb^> is to 
be referred, with Noldeke and others, to a reduplicated form 'b^b; c£ especially 
the western Aramaic R^b'b, Syr. lilya, &c. If the final vowel belongs to the 
ground-form, the Masoretic marking of the tone on the penultima is inexplicable. 

—Another instance is something , probably from DU<D, DU 5 spot , point, 

generally with a negative = nothing. Similarly rUHR Is. 8, 23 and (in pause) 

Job 34, 13, nnWD Hos. 8, 7, and the place-name HXiT Jos. 21, 36, might be 
explained as accusatives. Elsewhere, however, the toneless fl__ can be regarded 
only as a meaningless appendage, or at the most as expressing poetic 
emphasis; thus Hintt (in pause) Job 37, 12; HTnpn death , Ps. 116, 15; fl^nj 
stream , Ps. 124, 4; amber , Ezek. 8, 2 [in 1, 4 bptfnn, cf. $ 80. *]. 

In Jos. 15,12 iTOJH is probably only a scribal error (dittography). In Jud. 14, 18 
instead of the quite unsuitable poetic word Hpinn (towards the sun??) read 
according to 15, I HVinn to the bride-chamber. 
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g ( b ) In the termination PlTl-l, often used in poetry with feminines, viz. HTlfrwt 

terror ( = non?). Ex. 15, 16; nrnjy help (-rnijr), Ps. 44,27. 63, 8. 94 * i 7; 
Pin^C* salvation ( — Pl^tS^), Ps. 3, 3. 8o, 3. Jon. 2, 10; PITliJiy unrighteousness, 
Ezek. 28, 15. Hos. 10, 13. Ps. 125, 3 ; nn 5 jJ Ps. 92, 16 K*th . Job 5. 16; Pin^f 
Ps. 120, 1; nflQ'JJ darkness , Job 10, 22; Pintplpn Jer. n, 15 is corrupt, see the 
LXX and Commentaries. These cases are not to be taken as double feminine 
endings, since the loss of the tone on the final syllable could then hardly be 
explained, but they are further instances of an old accusative of direction or inten¬ 
tion. In examples like ITTHty for help (Ps. 44, 2 7 ) this is still quite apparent, 
but elsewhere it has become meaningless and is used merely for the sake of 
poetical emphasis l . 

h This termination H— usually has reference to place (hence called 
n___ locale ); sometimes, however, its use is extended to time, as in 
TOnpJ DWD from year to year; probably also (in spite of the tone 
on the ultima) in runj \ now , at this moment (from rij?). Its use in 
properly ad profanum l = absitl is peculiar. 

< 

t As the termination JX__ is properly toneless (comp., however, PViy above, 
nrnflp constr. st . Dent. 4, 41 ; HJP 13 and PUny Jos. 19, 13, &c.) it generally, as the 
above examples show, exercises no influence whatever upon the vowels of the 

word; in the constr . st. mSTO Jos. 18, 12. 1 Ki. 19, 15, and in the proper names 
< < T ~ 1 * < .< 
run| 1 Ki. 2, 40, POT a Sam. 24, 6, PUTBX 2 Chron. 14, 9, rtHDlV 1 Ki. 17, 9, 

njrnv i Ki. 4, 12, the & is* retained even in an open tone-syllable (comp., 
however, PHH Gen. 14, 10, iWa Gen. 28, 2 from pj. with half lengthening 
of the a to l; also 1 Sam. 25, 5 from In segholate forms, as 

a general rule, the fl_ local is joined to the already developed form of the 

absoL st., except that the helping-vowel before fl_ naturally becomes vocal 
STwd, e. g. rura, n^PIKn Gen. i8, 6, and elsewhere; ?njj‘n Jos. 17,15, 

Jud. so, 16, &c., bat also H^nS Nnm. 34, 5 ( constr . st.; likewise to be read 
in the absolute in Ezek. 47,19. 48, 28) and ppyj? Is. 28, 6 (with Silluq ); comp. 
HSU Ezek. 47, 19 and PlJlSl (Baer, incorrectly, HJli) Mic. 4,12 (both in pause ).— 

In the case of feminines ending in n _ the H_ local is added to the original 

feminine ending D_ (§ 80. b), the d of which (since it then stands in an open 
tone-syllable) is lengthened to a , e. g. nfttnn.—Moreover the termination 
is even weakened to PI_ in PQb to Mob , 1 Sam. 21, 2. 22, 9; PWK whither, 

< t v ' tr ' 

i Ki.«2, 36. 42 and PITTO to Dedan , Ezek. 25, 13. 


[ l The form clings also to a few place-names, as prjjfjj Deut. 10, 7; PltP^ 
1 Sam. 9, 4. 2 Ki. 4, 42 ; riT$n |3 Num. 33, 22 sq.; verse 33 sq.; PlTUOTl 

Jos. 19, 43, &c.; nrnBK Mic. 5, 1, &c.] 

* So Qimhi, and the Mant. ed. (Text, recept. PTJJjteO, i. e. locative from 
(Is. 7, 20). 
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3. Less frequent, and almost exclusively retained in poetic style, k 
is the use of two other endings, which* along with the accusative 
in n_, at one time probably corresponded to the Arabic case-endings, 
viz. the so-called literae compaginis , the original genitive ending, 
and 1, in proper names also *, corresponding to the Arabic nominative 
ending. The language is, however, entirely unconscious of any sense 
of case in these endings, and they remain merely as archaic forms, 
which occasionally come to be used in poetry or in exalted style, 
and have also been unconsciously handed down from early times 
in several compound proper names. In such names, as also elsewhere, 
these endings now occur almost exclusively in the closest connexion 
of one noun with another, i. e. in the construct state *. 

(a) The ending , as has been just remarked, is especially fre- / 

quent in the constr. st ., and almost always has the tone, viz. fahK 

his ass's colt , Gen. 49, 11; ver. 12 dark red of eyes; 

Jfchfn ^})3 that leaveth the flock , Zech. 11, 17 (comp, the preceding 

*5P); njD '33# the dweller in the hush , Deut. 33, 16; appended 

to the feminine nbv 'H33J whether stolen by day or stolen by 

night , Gen. 31, 39 (in prose, but in very emphatic speech); 

plena iusiitiae y Is. 1, 21; 'Hill full 0 f people , Lam. 1,1; WZIT^JJ 

p’JJpnfjp after the manner of Melchizcdek, Ps. no, 4. To the same 

category belong the rather numerous cases, in which a preposition 

is inserted between the construct and absolute state (comp. § 130. a), 

without actually abolishing the dependent relation, e.g. trta? '(131 

she that was great among the nations , Lam. 1, 1 (the removal of 

< 

tone from the '— is here due apparently to the preceding Oy 
where the retraction of the tone was required by the following tone- 
syllable ; but comp, also ibid. rfo'“]tp3 and *nnn« Hos. 10,11); 

'1DN binding unto the vine , Gen. 49, n; comp. Ex. 15, 6(?). 
Jer. 10, 17 K e ih. 22, 23 K e ih. 49, 16 (bis). 51, 13 K e ih. Obad. 3. 

Ps. 113, 5-9 (some of these in less close connexion; in ver. 8 even 
with the infinitive [but read probably l3'B^r6). Lam. 4, 21 K e th.; 
perhaps also Lev. 26, 42 (ter); Jer. 33, 20 (bis); Ps. 116, 1]. 

1 In other ancient combinations of words also, old endings are often retained 
which have elsewhere disappeared, or become rare, e.g. the feminine ending 
n__ in the constr . st. (§ 89. e), and in the verb before suffixes (§ 59. a ). In the 
same way various archaic forms have been preserved in proper names and in 
poetry. 
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fn Otherwise than in the construct state , Hireq compaginis is also found 
in Is. 22, 16 (bis). Ezek. 27, 3 K*th. Mic. 7, 14. Ps. 101, 5. 114, 8. 
123, 1. Moreover, with a few particles, which are properly nouns 
in the construct state , as (=*&») besides , (poet. = ft?) from, 

not , 'DDK ** 0 / (thrice in the formula "riV 'DDK1 'JK J am, and there 
is none else beside me) Is. 47, 8. 10. Zeph. 2, 15. [The above are all 
the cases in which this is attached to independent words in the 
O. T.; it 'occurs, however, besides] in compound proper names, as 
(king of righteousness), (man of God), ^10 (favour 

of God), and others (comp, also the Punic name Hannibal, i.e. 
favour of Ba'al). 

n (b) The ending \ (always with the tone) is of much rarer occurrence, 
and is found in prose only once, and then in elevated style, Gen. 1, 2-4 
the heasi °f the earth (=}HKn JVH ver. 25) ; in poetry, in the 
same word, Ps. 50, 10. 79, 2. 104, n. 20. Is. 56, 9. Zeph. 2, 14; 
otherwise only in "A? fas son of Zippor , Num. 23, 18 ; son of 

Beor , Num. 24, 3.15; and a fountain of waters, Ps. 114,8.— 

On the ending * see the Rem. 

O Rem. Although the terminations ' and 1 have now wholly lost their case¬ 
meaning, in all probability they at one time in the language had the force of 
case-endings, in the same way as n— (letter e), especially as ancient Arabic 
exhibits exactly corresponding terminations as real fiexional endings, and only 
at a later period confused or wholly rejected ’them (see above). The same 
phenomenon also recurs in other languages. In Latin, for instance, we still find 
a restricted use of the locative case (in names of towns, ruri, dorni. &c.) with the 
same endings as in Sanskrit; in modem Persian the plural endings &n and hd are 
ancient case-terminations, which, however, no longer have any vital existence 
as such, not to mention the Romance and Germanic languages.—Even where 
the ancient Arabic incorporated the case-endings with the stem, and so pronounced 
them more strongly, as in dbu, dbl , dbd (with dbl comp, the Hebrew constr. st. 
'DK from 2K father ), the modem language, though still using all three forms, 
makes no strict distinction between the three cases. Hence also, probably, in the 
common Hebrew constr. st. 'n&jt we have really a genitive ending; and in 
Western Aramaic ttNt, Hebr. VUD (in proper names as and • 

comp, also iwTQ), UB (i>t 03 B) a nominative ending; and this 

is the more intelligible as we find (Gen. 32, 31) by the side of ^KtiB 

(verse 32), and together with *]^D'nK. 
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§ 91. The Noun with Pronominal Suffixes. 


W. Diehl, Das Pronomen pers. suffixum 2 u. 3 pers. plur. des Hebr . 
alttestamentlichen Oberlieferung. Giessen, 1895. 

With regard to the connexion of the noun with pronominal suffixes, a 
which then stand in a genitive relation (§ 33. c\ and are, therefore, 
necessarily appended to the construct state of the noun, we shall first 
consider, as in the verb (§57 sqq.), the forms of the suffixes them¬ 
selves, and then the various changes in the form of the noun to which 
they are attached. The nouns are also tabulated in the Paradigms 
of the flexion of the noun in § 92 sqq. Comp, also Paradigm A in 
the Appendix. We are here primarily concerned with the different 
forms of the suffixes when added to the singular, plural and dual. 

1. The Suffixes of the singular are— b 

With nouns ending in a— 


Sing. 


Vowel. 
1. r. * 


t.r 1 

\/■ 1 

(m. VI. ) 
H/. n 


Consonant. 
my. 

^ {pause 
1 (.Y), vi 4- his. 


Vowel. 

Plur. 1. r. U 
im. D? 


im. ud 

2 't/ 1? 


Consonant. 


UJL our. 


□J_ \ 

,?4 


your. 


m . DH (poetic D—) 


(poet, to) 

/ TO (IB) 


(poet. 

J_ earum 


eorum. 


Rem. 1. There is less variety of forms in these than in the verbal suffixes; 
the particular forms are used as follows:— 

(<i) Those without a connecting vowel (on the derivation of these 4 connecting C 
vowels* from original stem-vowels, see note on §5 S.f) are joined to nouns of 
a peculiar form (see § 96), the eonstr . st. of which ends in a vowel, as VP 3 K 
and V3K. H'Sk, DiTOK sometimes also to segholate 

forms ending in t from rfs stems (see § 93. x t y) t e. g. DH^B the fruit of them 9 
Am. 9,14 (also DJ" 1 B Is. 37, 30 and elsewhere), jrTHB Jer. 29, 28 (also £*1B verse 5); 
comp., moreover, fH26n Lev. 8,16. 25 and similar examples with JH (Is. 3,17 JH) 
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Gen. ai, 28. Ezek. 13, 17. 16, 53 1 (in other cases, e.g. Gen. 1, ai. 4, 4. Ezek. 
10, 1 a. Nah. a, 8, the Masora by the punctuation Dn__ } jn__ avoids recognizing 
these suffixes as attached to singular nouns). 
d (b) The forms with connecting vowels (§ 58./) are joined to nouns ending in 
a consonant. The connecting vowel is regularly a in the 3rd sing, fem . 

(for aha) and 3rd plur. D _ f J_, also in the 3rd sing. masc. \ (ri), since 

the 6 is contracted from ah A, and in the pausal form of the and masc, 

(a half lengthening of an original 

The forms with e in the above-mentioned persons are common only with nouns 
in iT_ (from stems JY'b), constr. st. f]_ (cf. $ 89./), e. g. *rnfe (from sadayhA) 
his field; its leaf. Is. 1, 30; HKHD the appearance thereof Lev. 13, 4 (from 

mar'ay-ha = mardhd, with rejection of the Yddh and half-lengthening of the d to 
S*gh6l in the open tone-syllable); but FnfeJ her field\ from sada[y]ha. The ortho¬ 
graphic retention of the \ e. g. Vfe'JflD, gives to many forms the appearance 

of plurals; see instances in § 93. ss. 

Apart from these i\"b forms the connecting vowel e in the 3rd pers. occurs only 
in isolated cases; VniK his light , Job 35, 3; VTifojb after its kind , Gen. 1,12. 
21. 25 and elsewhere; JucL 19, 24. Nah. 1, 13. On the other hand 7 J__ in the 
and sing, fem . and * in the 1st plur. are by far the most common forms, 
while * 3 - 1 - are of rare occurrence; see letter e. —Instead of (H 3 __ 

in Gen. 10, 19. Ex. 13,16. Jer. 29, 25 and elsewhere, comp. H 33 , i"d() § 103 .g), 
DS—., J3___ ( w ^ mobile or medium ), if the last consonant of the noun 
is a guttural, the forms are , D3_, [3—, e - g- thy spiritthy 
creator , Is. 43,1, D 3 JP") your friend , Job 6, 27 (on such cases as 03 ^D 21 Hag. a, 5, 
see $ 10 ,g). 

a. Rare or incorrect forms are— 

£ Sing. 1st pers. in Ezek. 47, 7 (certainly only a scribal error, 

caused by * 33 ?fy in verse 6). 

and pers. m. in pause rDJL, e.g. rOS? (thy hand), Ps. 139, 5, comp. Prov. 
24,10; once IJ 3 H Ps. 53,6 (comp, the analogous cases in the verbal suffix $ 75. It) ; 
fem, 7 p__ Ezek. 5, ia (in 16, 53 also for probably is intended), 

Jer. n, 15. Ps. 103, 3. 116, 19. 135, 9 (corresponding to the Aramaic suffix 
of the and fem. sing.; on the wholly abnormal fUJJL Nah. 2, 14, comp, letter / 
below). Also ?J_ Is. a a, 1, Ezek. 23, 28. 25, 4. 

3rd pers. ri— (cf. § 7. c), e. g. ri^HN Gen. 9, at. 12, 8. 13, 3. 35, at (always 
with (fri 5 nhj Num. 10, 36; nhb Dent. 34, 7 ; rfc Jer. ao, 7. Nah. a, 1 

Qfri; nSfp a Ki. 19, 23 K*th. t for which llfp is read in Is. 37, 24; iTI'y and 
nh*D Gen. 49, 11, cf. Ex. 2 a, 26 ((fri 1n*D) ; nS)D Ps. 10, 9. 27, 5 K*th, ; 

nlrtDH Ezek. 31, 18 and elsewhere, K*th.; nhK* 3 n Ezek. 48, 18 [altogether 
fourteen times in the Pentateuch, and some forty times in other Books : see Driver, 
Samuel , p. xxxv, and on 2 Sam. a, 9. ai, 1]. 

1 Also in Jer. 15, 10 read (according to § 61. h , end) ' 3 *^^p DH^D; in Hos. 
7, 6 probably DHfig for DnDK. * 
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3rd fetru for fi_ (with the softening of the Mappiq, comp. § 23. k, and the 
analogous cases in § 58. g) occurs repeatedly before Btghadh&pkath and other 
soft consonants, Ex. 9, 18 (before 1, if the text is right), Lev. 13, 4 (before 1 )), 
Num. 15, 28. 31. 1 Sam. i ( 9. Ezek. 16, 44. 24, 6 (before 3), 1 Sam. 20, 20. 

2 Ki. 8, 6. Prov. 12, 28 (before N), Nah. 3, 9 (before *), Pa. 48, 14 (before D), 
Ezek. 47, 10. Job 31, 22 twice (before fi), Is. 21, 2. Jer. 20, 17 (before fi), Num. 

32, 42. Amos 1, 11 (before 3), Lev. 6, 2 (before y) ; even in pause. Lev. 12, 4 a 
and 5 b; Is. 23, 17. Prov. 21, 22, also with Zaqeph, Is. 45,6. Jer. 6,6 (probably), 

44, 19; on ITCtfn Lev. 26, 34 and elsewhere, see $ 67. y. Cf. also fct__ Ezek. 36, 5. 

—Sometimes the Masora appears to regard the fi with feminines as a shortening 

of fifi_, e. g. mn Gen. 40, 10 for firm fi 3 B Prov. 7, 8 for fiTBB; also D_ 

for Dr»_ in Hos. 13, 2, and Q Dfiy Job 5, 13. The examples, however, 

are for the most part uncertain, e. g. in Is. 28,4 the reading is simply to be emended 
to rna 3 a, and in Zech. 4, 2 to Job 11, 9 to fifitp, Neh. 5, 14 to fifiB. 

Plur. 1st pers. U_l_, in pause UO'p Job 22, 20 (where, however, UDP is certainly f 
to be read); comp. Ruth 3, 2. Is. 42, 10, and so always TO 3 all of us, Gen. 42,11 
and elsewhere. 

2nd pers.yfcfli. HJ3 Ezek. 23, 48. 49. 

3rd pers. masc. Ps. 17,10 (on iD in itD^B in the same verse, and in Ps. 58,7 
see letter / below); DH_ 2 Sam. 23, 6. Fem. 1 Ki. 7, 37. Ezek. 16, 53 

(in pause ); HJJL Gen. 41, 21; H|_L Gen. 30, 41; H 3 * Ruth 1,19, elsewhere 
generally in pause (Gen. 21, 29. 42, 36. Jer. 8, 7. Prov. 31, 29. Job 39, 2); 
finally ffi as suffix to a noun, only in Is. 3, 17. 

For examples of singulars with plural suffixes see letter / below. 

2. In the plural masc . and in the dual the suffixes are to be g 
regarded primarily as affixed to the original ending of the construct 
state ('4-» comp. § 89. d). This ending, however, has been preserved 
unchanged only in the 2nd fern. In most cases it is contracted to '-r-, 
as in the constr . st. without suffixes (so throughout the plur.), whilst 
in the 2nd masc. and 3rd masc. and fern. sing, (except in the poetic 
sufF. Vl % 4-) the Y 6 dh, which has really been dropped, is only ortho- 
graphically retained. The preceding a is then either fully lengthened 
by the tone to a (as in the 3rd masc. sing.), or is modified to tone¬ 
bearing S'ghdl (as in the 2nd masc. and 3rd fem. sing.). On the 
1 st pers. sing, see below, letter —Thus there arise the following 

Suffixes of Plural Nouns . 

Singular. 

1. c. , pause my. 

jm. V-y-, poet. WJL his. 

n'JLhtr. 


4 


Plural, 
c. V'JL our. 
m. D3V) 


/1?’-) 
<m. nn’^ 

'(/■ 10V 


your . 

poet. to*4- 


• their. 
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i Thus the original Vr- is (a) contracted in the 3rd sing. masc. 

WJL and throughout the plural , as Vll'DID, &c.; (h) retained 

unchanged in the 1st sing. 'DID, the real suffix-ending 11 (see letter h) 

being united with the final YSdh of the ending and in the 

< 

2nd fem. sing. Tpto, with a helping-Hireq after the YSdh. On the 
other hand {c) the YSdh of is lost in pronunciation and (a) the 
a lengthened to a in the 3rd masc. sing. I'pID, i. e. sdsdw (pronounced 
susa-u) ; or ( 0 ) a is modified to tone-bearing S*ghSl in the 2nd masc. 
sing. T9* D from sdsdkha , and in the 3rd fem. sing. H'DID from sSsaha. 

k Rem. 1. The fact that ai elsewhere is always contracted to t is against deriving 
Ip&D, &c., from susai-ka, 8cc .; cf. the analogous cases of the impf. of verbs fl"^, 
§ 75. e and f. Since the YSdh in these suffixes (except in the 1st sing, and 2nd fem. 
sing.) is retained only orthographically, it is occasionally omitted l , although this 
in unpointed writing easily caused confusion with the sing, noun, e. g. tjpl* 1 ! for 
T 9 T! tty wa y s t E** 33» *3* J° s * h 8. Ps. 119, 37; for other examples, see 
Jos. 21, 11 sqq. (HBnjO; but in I Chron. 6, 40 sqq. always Jud. 19, 9. 

1 Ki. 8, 29. Is. 58, 13. Ps. 119, 41. 43. 98 (probably, however, in all these cases 
the sing, is intended) ; Ifljl for VPJTj his friends , 1 Sam. 30, 26. Prov. 29, 18; 
Job 42, 10 (it is, however, possible to explain it here as a collective singular); 
rnp« Num. 30, 8; HTlbD Jer. 19, 8. 49, 17; Dan. 11,6; fcjijj our 

iniquities , Is. 64, 5. 6. Jer. 14, 7; Ex. 10, 9. Neh. 10, I; DD 3 D 3 Num. 29, 33; 
DDnin Jer. 44,9; D 3 T Ps. 134, 2 ; DHJMpS after their kinds, Gen. 1, 21, comp. 4, 4 
and Nah. 2, 8. The defective writing is especially frequent in the 3rd masc. sing. 
1_, which in (fri is almost always changed to 1*__, e. g. 1X11 his arrows , Ps. 58, 8, 
Q?r$ 1'Xil, and so almost invariably 1*1 JV (see the Lexicon), only three times I^JIV. 
/ 2. Unusual forms (but for the most part probably only scribal errors) are— 

Sing. 2nd pers .fem. (after happyl Eccles. 10,17, which has become 

stereotyped as an interjection, and is therefore unchangeable; comp. Delitzsch on 
the passage); * 3 * * (comp. Syr. *3_) 2 Ki. 4, 3, and 7 in K e th ., Ps. 103, 3-5. 
116, 7 ('??_!- in pause ).—In Ezek. 16, 31 7 p_l_ (so D 3 '__ in 6, 8) occurs with an 
infin. ending in rf, the rf being therefore treated as a plural ending; similarly, 
the plural suffix is sometimes found with the feminine ending HI (Num. 14, 33. 
Is. 54, 4. Jer. 3, 8. Ezek. 16,15. 23, 7, as well as in 16, 20 Qfri, and Zeph. 3, 20), 
with the ending ith (Lev. 5, 24, reading iflBten), and even with the ordinary 
feminine ending ath; Is. 47, 13. Ezek. 35, 11. Ps. 9, 15. Ezra 9, 15.—Wholly 
abnormal is rDpRjjp thy messengers , Nah. 2, 14, evidently a case of dittography 
of the following H: read IppWijjp. 


1 So in the Mesa* inscription, 1 . 22 finb*UD its towers (along with fPiytP its 
gates). Can it have been the rule to omit * after the termination 6 th? Comp, 
below, letter n. In many of the above examples, however, the sing, was certainly 
intended. 
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3rd masc. WJL. Hab. 3, 10. Job 24, 23; ^PlJL 1 Sara. 30, 26. Ezek. 43, 17. 
Nah. 2, 4; (a purely Aramaic form) Ps. 116, 12.—3rd fern . NiTJL Ezek. 

4 X » * 5 * 

/Yi/r. 2nd pers. (with f, so Qimhi; comp. Norzi: the word is, 

v * 1 1 < 

however, really corrupt) Jer. 25, 34; fern . njD\_ Ezek. 13, ao: 

3rd worr. TOn'_ Ezek. 40, 16; fem. njiT__ Ezek. i, 11. 

3. The termination toJL (also with the dual, e. g. Ps. 58, 7. 59, 13), like 
to and to-±- occurs with the noun (as with the verb) almost exclusively in 
the later poets, and cannot, therefore, by itself be taken as an indication of archaic 
language. But even in later writings, as Diehl (see above, before letter a) has 
pointed out, it is confined to particular poets and groups: certain Psalms, 

Ex. 15, Dent. 32 and 33, 26-29, &c. The instances are not to be regarded as 
Aramalsms, but are due to the artificial use of old forms, as is shown by the 
evidently intentional frequency of them, e. g. in Ex. 15. Ps. 2 and 140, and also 
by the fact that in Ex. 15 they occur only as verbal suffixes, in Deut. 32 only 
as noun suffixes. 

3 . It is clear and beyond doubt that the YSdh in these suffixes m 
with the plural noun belongs, in reality, to the ending of the construct 
state of the masculine plural. Yet the consciousness of this fact 
became so completely lost as to admit of the striking peculiarity 
(or rather inaccuracy) of appending those forms, which include 
the plural ending , even to the feminine plural in rrt (ttVtiWD, 
^prrtWD, &c.), so that in reality the result is a double indication 
of the plural 1 . 

Such is the rule: the singular suffix, however (letter h) % also occurs with the n 
ending ni (probably through the influence of Aramaic), e. g. TlVlJJ Ps. 132, 12 
(unless it be sing, for W*iy, as, according to Qimhi in his Lexicon, 'Jlbnp 2 Ki. 

6, 8 is for 'nUnri) ; *jribp Deut. 28, 59 (treated on the analogy of an injin. ; 

Ps. 119, 98. Dan. 9, 5; Ezek. 16, 52. In the 3rd plur . this 

is even the rule in the earlier Books (see the instances in Diehl, l.c., p. 8), 
DTltotJ {their fathers) oftener than DiTrON (this only in 1 Ki. 14, 15, and in 
Jer., Ezra, Neh., and Chron.); so always jnto$ their names y 

their generations . From parallel passages like 2 Sam. 22, 46 compared with, 

Ps. 18, 46; Is. 2, 4 with Mic. 4, 3, it appears that in many cases the longer form 
in D1T__ can only subsequently have taken the place of D_. 

4 . The following Paradigm of a masculine and feminine noun o 
with suffixes is based upon a monosyllabic noun with an unchangeable 
vowel. With regard to the ending in the consir. si. of the fem. 

it should be further remarked that the short d of this ending is only 


1 See an analogous case in $ 87. s. Comp, also the double feminine ending 
in the 3rd sing. perf. of verbs § 75 - *• 
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retained before the grave suffixes DJ and fp; before all the others 
(the light suffixes) it is lengthened to a. 


p 

Singular. 



Masculine. 

Feminine. 


Dto a horse. 

npto a mare. 

Sing. 1. com. 

'pto my horse. 

topto my mare. 

2 r- 

thy horse. 

^Dto thy mare. 

1/ 

*J?1D thy horse. 

Ijnpto thy mare. 

, r 

(jCtftf). 

inpto equa eius (sua). 

H/. 

PJDto eius (suns'). 

Hppto equa eius (sua). 

Plur. 1. com. 

^Dto our horse. 

ttfipto our mare. 

2 f m ’ 

Oppto your horse. 

Opnpto your mare. 

U 

fpp^D your horse. 

fpnpto your mare. 

, r- 

Opto equus eorum (suus). 

DFlpto equa eorum (sua). 

3 -i/ 

fpto equus earum (suus). 

fflp*p equa earum (sua). 

9 

Plural. 



Masculine. 

Feminine. 


Dtoto horses. 

nlDto mares. 

Sing. 1. com. 

toto my horses. 

toiDto my mares. 

2 r- 

^Ppto thy horses. 

^pfrtOto thy mares. 

2 v 

TPto thy horses. 

TJTliDID thy mares. 


VDto equi eius (sui). 

Vptoto equae eius (suae). 

3 V- 

Htoto equi eius (sui). 

HtoiDto equae eius (suae). 

Plur. 1. com. 

Utoto our horses. 

WfiiDto our mares. 

2 \ m - 

Dptoto your horses. 

DpTlipto your mares. 

2 v. 

fptoto your horses. 

Jp^nipto your mares. 


DHtoto equi eorum (sui). 

DH'nipto equae eorum (suae). 

3 'U 

[Htoto equi earum (sui). 

J.TrriDto equae earum (suae). 


§ 92. Vowel Changes in the Noun. 

a L Vowel changes in the noun may be caused (a) by dependence 
on a following genitive, (b) by connexion with pronominal suffixes, 
( 1 c) by the plural and dual terminations, whether in the form of the 
absolute state or of the construct (before a following genitive 
of a noun or suffix). 
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2. In all these cases, the tone of the noun is moved forward either b 
one or two syllables, while the tone of the construct state may even 
be thrown upon the following word. In this way the following 
changes may arise:— 

(a) When the tone is moved forward only one place , as is the case 
when the plural and dual endings D'—, rrt and are affixed, 
as well as with all monosyllabic or paroxytone suffixes, then in 
dissyllabic nouns the originally short vowel of the first syllable 
(which was lengthened as being in an open syllable before the tone) 
becomes vocal $ e wd, since it no longer stands before the tone. 

On the other hand, the originally short, but tone-lengthened vowel, 
of the second syllable is retained as being now the pretonic vowel; 
e. g. “9*? word (ground-form ddbdr\ plur. ; with a light suffix 
beginning with a vowel, E’?.?*]; plur. v !?' s }, &c.; u? 

wing, dual With an unchangeable vowel in the second 

syllable: overseer , plur. ; with the suffix of the sing. 

tfppB, & c .; with the suffi. of the plur. *Ti?B, T?i??, &c. With 
an unchangeable vowel in the first syllable: obiy eternity , plur. 
with suff. "t&y, &c: 

But in participles of the form top, with tone-lengthened e c 
(originally i) in the second syllable, the e regularly becomes & e wd 
mobile before a tone-bearing affix, e. g. enemy , plur. with 

suffi. &c. Likewise in words of the form &c. (with 

e in the second syllable; § 84 b, letters d, /, p; § 85. i and£), e.g. 
dumb, plur. O'Of'K. 

(b) When the tone of the construct state , plural or dual, is carried d 
over to the following word, or, in consequence of the addition of 
the grave suffixes to the constr . st. plur. or dual, is moved forward 
two places within the word itself, in such cases the originally short 
vowel of the second syllable becomes vocal S e wd , while the vowel 
of the first syllable reverts to its original shortness, e.g. 

the words of the people , y° ur words, their words (in all 

which instances the i of the first syllable is attenuated from an 
original <j). 


1 The participles Niph'al Deut. 30, 4, ifTW 2 Sam. 14, 13, and some 
plurals of the participle Niph. of verbs K"!? form an exception; comp. § 93. 00. 
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e In the segholate forms in the singular the suffix is always appended to the 
ground-form ('2)5)0 my king, ufbo, &c.); on the other hand, before the endings 

D'_, ni (sometimes also before D?_L) a Qarntf regularly occurs x , before which 

the vowel of the first syllable then becomes vocal &w& (D'pbtD > rfobt?). This 
Qames (on which comp. § 84 a, letter a) remains even before the light suffixes, 
when attached to the plur. masc. ('^ 5 ) 0 . See.). On the other hand, the 

constr. st. plur. and dual, regularly, according to letter d, has the form '3pE), 
with grave suffix D 3 'ai)c &c., 'njn from DTlb*'! folding-doors. 

f (c) Before the S e wd mobile which precedes the suffix *J when 

following a consonant, the a-sound, as a rule, is the only tone- 

lengthened vowel which remains in the final syllable (being now 

< < 

in an open syllable before the tone), e.g. &c. (on the 

forms with e in the second syllable, see § 93. qq) ; but before 
the grave suffixes M— and same position it reverts 

to its original shortness, as ( d*bhar*kkhn\ &c. In the same 

way the tone-lengthened a or e of the second syllable in the constr. 
si. sing, also becomes short again, since the constr. si. resigns the 
principal tone to the following word, e. g. ; JV 3 H "tfn 

(from -urn). 

S Rem. The Masora (comp. Diqduqe ha famim , p. 37) reckons thirteen words 
which retain Qames in the constr. st., some of which had originally d and, there¬ 
fore, need not be considered. On the other hand, or D 3 K 1 Ki. 7, 6. 

I T T \ 

Ezek. 40, 48, &c. (in spite of the constr . st. plur. 'tpptf); nCDD Ps. 65, 6. Prov. 
25, 19; 2 JTD 1 Sam. 13, 23 (so Baer, but ed. Mant., Ginsburg, &c. 3 £D); bjJCfc) 
Ezra 8, 30 and JTO Prov. 18, 16 are very peculiar. 

h 3 . The vowel changes in the inflexion of feminine nouns (§ 95) 
are not so considerable, since generally in the formation of the 
feminine either the original vowels have been retained, or they have 
already been shortened to vocal & e wd. 

% Besides the vowel changes discussed above in letters a-g, which take place 
according to the general formative laws (§§ 25-28), certain further phenomena 
must also be considered in the inflexion of nouns, an accurate knowledge of 
which requires in each case an investigation of the original form of the words 
in question (see §§ 84-86). Such are, e.g., the rejection of the M of n"b stems 
before all formative additions (comp. § 91. d), the sharpening of the final consonant 
of stems in such cases as ph f 'jpn f See. 

k There is this striking difference between the vowel changes in the verb and 


1 For the rare exceptions see § 93. / and § 97 f, first note. 
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noun, namely, that in a verb when terminations are added, it is mostly the second 
of two changeable vowels which becomes vocal $?wA r6lp|J, ^tpij ), but 

in a noun, the first co m P* § 27. 3. 

§ 03. Paradigms of Masculine Nouns l . 

Masculine nouns from the simple stem may, as regards their form a 
and the vowel changes connected with it, be divided into four classes. 

A synopsis of them is given in the following table, and they are 
further explained below. Two general remarks may be premised: 

(a) That all feminines without a distinctive termination (§ 122. h) 
are treated like these masculine nouns, e. g. 3*3$ f sword , like *1^5 m . 
king , except that in the plural they usually take the termination rrt—; 
thus conslr . (and so always before suffixes , see § 95). 

(£) That in the plural of the first three classes a changeable vowel b 
is always retained before the light suffixes as a lengthened pretonic 
vowel, whenever it also stands before the plural ending £P—. All 
suffixes, except DJ, f3, I? )» are called 

light. Comp. § 92. e. 


1 A sort of detailed commentary on the following scheme of Hebrew declensions 
is supplied by E. Konig in his Hist.-krit. Lehrgebaude dcr hebrdischen Sprache , 
ii. 1 (see above, § 3./). 


T 
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I. S 


Paradigms of 

t. V 



a. 


c. 

d. 


/• 

Sing . absolute 


neo 

v •• 


ns? 

n?5 



{king) 

{book) 

{sanctuary) {ayouth) {perpetuity) 

{work) 

„ construct 


nob 

V *• 


•m 

nvj 

^S'9 

„ with light suff. 

'?bp 

•nop 

'bii? 

ns?. 

•*n« 

• : • 

'm 



sjnpp 

1F1? 

ts@ 

sjmr? 

i?vs 

with grave suff. 

D3|bo 

DDIDD 

v :: • 

D3B*13 

D3*W 

v 

tore? 

<*?&* 

Plur. absolute 

D'3^D 

• t : 

D’HDD 

D'Bhi? 


D'nxa 

• T S 

D^B 

„ construct 

'sbo 

nop 

V# 

ng3 

... . 


„ 7i^/ J*#. 

'3^o 

nDD 

“T | 

Til, 


• T ' 

'^9 

» 

„ with grave suff. 

Dakins 

V •• s 

DD^DD 

v : • 


Danjn 

D3W3 

t - : • 

D='.?SB 

Dual absolute 

D^p. 

D^3j3 






(Jett) 

(/wo heaps) 

{loins) 

{sandals) 





fproper name.] 




„ construct 

"bii 

.. j - 

, 







a. 

b . 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/• 

5 ttag\ absolute 

■on 

▼ T 

Dsn 

▼ T 

«5 

in? 

n*0 

mb 

VT 


{word) 

{wise) 

{an old man) {shoulder) 

{court) 

(>W) 

„ construct 

■oh 

- : 

D 3 PI 

“ 

si 

101 

-on 

irte 

„ with light suff. 

nan 

•r : 

n?3n 

'?P] 

wo 

nsn 

nb 

• ▼ 


n=i 

span 

1 : i*~: 




TUP 


0=1=1 

D3D?n 





Plur. absolute 

Bnan 

•t : 

D'wn 

• t-: 



o^}?rn 


„ construct 

nn 


'3PT 


n*n 


„ with light suff. 

•nsi 

“t : 

’pan 

'?5I 


nsn 


„ zfli'M grave suff. 

Dym 

D3'C?n 

D3'3?l 


Dansn 

V "i ” 


Dual absolute 

D'D33 

•-t : 

D^n 

tran? 






{loins) 

{thighs) 




„ construct 

>DJ3 
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Masculine Nouns. 


I. 




g- 

h. 

1 . 

k. 

/. 

m. 

ft. 

mo 

VT 

nft 

Die? 

na 

O' 

T 

OK 

pn 

{death) 

{olive) 

{whip) 

{fruit) 

(JAJ) 

{mother) 

(j/o/ft/l) 

rri© 

rvt 

Die? 

na 


ok 

“W 

'nio 

W] 

'Die? 

*-)B 

• s • 


'm 

"pn 



*|Die? 

IT® 

w 



Mnio 

v : 1 

W 

Dsoie? 

v : 1 

Dana 

v : :v 

03©' 

V J- 

nym 

v : • 

P 3 R] 

[D'nto] 

DW 

D'DiB? 

0 "1* 

• TJ 

onp: 

ntts« 

D'pn 

'rrio 

wt 

'pit? 



nitsN 

'gn 


'fl'J 

'Die? 


*D! 

'nitsK 

'03 


bs'n't 

V - |.. 

Da’Die? 

v •• 1 


ds'b; 

DS'niEW 

V •• l • 

D3'gn 


Off* 


trr6 

0>B3 

trie? 



(O'") 

{two days, 

{cheeks) 

{hands) 

{teeth) 




biduum) 






TO 


mb 

'B3 

'se? 



III. 




IV. 



_^_ 






a. 

b. 


c . 

a. 

b. 

c. 

ob’iv 

yk 

nth 

V 

T|?B 

’?¥ 

3H3 


{eternity) 

{enemy) 

t&iy 

3* 

'pirty 

Wfe 


T?* 


D33'K 

T ! • 1 

D'D^iy 

D'3?k 

'oirty 


'o^rty 

wk 

-: 1 

DS'oirty 

03'3'k 

v •• • 1 

D'npfiD 

trSjito 

{pair of tongs) 

{balance) 


(""•) 

{overseer) 

(poor) 

{writing) 

nth 

Tpa 


ora 
▼ : 

']h 

'TP® 


'W? 


YTW 


TO 


D3T?? 


D33I13 

v : it : 

D']h 

D'TpB 


[D'ara] 

'th 

'TpB 


FW) 


']H 'TpB 
D3'th D3'TpB 

trysts? 

{two weeks) 


oys? pysp?] 


T 2 



DiPWby 


Google 
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< 

1 tx 

I. 

--V 

v -C 

Cr 

Paradigms of 

Vv ^ 

<? _ ■ 

•r^ \£*‘ 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 


/• 

Sing . absolute 


neb 

v •• 


•m 

nvj 



{king) 

{book) 

(sanctuary) (ayouth) (^perpetuity ) 

(work) 

„ construct 


nob 

v •• 


■>?? 

nvS 

^B 

„ with light suff. 


•nop 

'Bhj> 


'to 

•»• 





’ini? 

V%1 



„ with grave suff. 

osabo 

v : : - 

DD^DD 

v • 

D3EH5 

D33W 

v :-i~ 

D3r«3 


Plur. absolute 

D'3^D 

• ▼ : 

tfHDD 

•T S 

D'eni5. 

Dny3 

o'nxa 

• T 5 


„ construct 


'idd 

'Khp 

•• tr 

nga 

'TO 

'.^9 

„ with light suff. 

"3^0 

“▼ : 

^DD 

r : 

'PIP 

- T T* 


'TO 

'^9 

„ with grave suff. 

D3"3im 

M'lDD 

» • 

D? ,, ?n5 

Da'njn 

DD'TO 

V - s • 


Dual absolute 


D#3g 

D]5no 

O&jL 




(feet) 

(two heaps) 

(loins) 

(jaifda/j) 




[proper name.] 




„ construct 

'bi 
... - 


pno 







A 




O 

\ 

\ 

. ; n. 

. x‘*' 

V . 

4, 

/ ' 

\J 


a. 

b. 

f. 

d. 


“T* 

Sing, absolute 

w 

T T 

Dsn 

T T 




rnfe> 

Vt 


( word) 

(wise) 

(aif */</ wan) (shoulder) 

(court) 

(field) 

„ construct 

"Dl 

- t 

D?n 

m 

*W? 

toi 

* *: 

nio 

„ with light suff. 

'W 

•t : 

'pan 

*?B| 

'era 

• - : 

nyn 

"i \ff 

• T 


Tig* 





Tl!P 

„ with grave suff. 

03331 

v s 

Dappn 





Plur. absolute 

D'nZtt 

•t : 

onDan 



onsn 


„ construct 

na^ 

'con 

'm 


nvn 

"! ~ 


„ with light suff. 

'W 

~r : 

'D3H 

'apt 




„ with grave suff. 

D?n:n 

D3'D3n 

DD'3i?I 


Dsnxn 

v • 


Dual absolute 

BNM3 

• -T: 

o^n 

D'33' 

-j 





(wings) 

{loins) 

(thighs) 




„ construct 

'M3 






> 
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I. 


g' K 

h. 

i. 

k. 

l. 

m. 

n. 

rrn 

VT 

nf! 

th* 

na 

O' 

r 

DK 

ph 

{death) 

{olive) 

{whip) 

{fruit) 

(sea) 

{mother) 


nio 

nrr 


•: 

V, 0 '- 

DK 

■PC 

'nto 

wt 

'ete> 

*na 

• : • 


na* 

'PC 


’ll?',?. 

*je1e> 


w 


ra 

DDrrio 

v : 1 

Dsm 

V 2 |~ 

DSBit? 

v : 1 

DS'IB 

v: : v 

D3B' 

v :* 

D3BK 

7 ! • 

[Q?ipn] 

[D'nto] 

D'rt't 

D'DW 

D”*?a 

• TJ 

onp: 

nteat 

D'i?n 

'rrto 

WJ 

'ErtB> 

"la 


nlBK 

'pn 


'n't 

'Dte 

{kids) 


'riitMt 

'gn 


03'n'T 

»•• I-. 

V ~ 1 


03^ 

V •** 

D3'niBK 

V •• 1 • 

M'&n 


d*? 

D^Dv 


D?B3 

tr|e> 



(O'") 

(/wa day*, 

{cheeks) 

{hands) 

(teeth) 




biduum) 






T? 



'a? 

'JE* 



III. 




IV. 



a . 

b. 

c. 

a. 

b. 

f. 

obi? 

yjk 

nth 

♦ 

Tpa 

'?v 

ana 

t : 

{eternity) 

{enemy) 

(seer) 

{overseer) 

(poor) 

{writing) 

t&y 

yjk 

nth 

TpB 

'?« 

ana 

▼ : 


'yk 

• : • 

'Jh 

'Tpa 


TO 


1?* 


TTW 


TO 

030^ 


d3]h 

D3TPB 

V s r: 


D33ns 

v : it 1 

D'pVijt 

D'3'k 

• : 1 

D'jh 

O'TpB 


PTO] 


'ant 

••: 1 

'l? 1 

'TP® 


im 

'5>w 

- : 1 

'in 

'TP® 


[m 

D3'oi>ty 

D^bo 

{pair of tongs) 

Da'a'fc 

v ••: 1 

{balance) 

'Jttto 

"i » 

D3'tn 

w •• 1 

DS'Ti’B 

D$3^ 

{two weeks) 

D3«3J| 

mm 


T 2 
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a. 

b. 

r. 

d. 

e. 

/ 

Sing, absolute 


TDD 

V •• 



n?5 




{book) 

(. sanctuary ) 

(<a youth) 

( perpetuity) 

{work) 

„ construct 


nob 

V •• 

en|> 

*>S3 

nxl 


„ with light suff. 

■obp 

•HDD 

'BHiJ 

ngJ 

• : • 



’lib 


TO 

TO? 

sjrm 


„ with grave suff. 

033^0 

D31DD 

v r* • 


D31W 

v 



Plur, absolute 

D'aSo 

triDD 

•t : 

D'Bhj? 

Dnyp 

D^n2P3 

• t : 

D'^B 

„ construct 

's'® 

'1DD 

"S • 

TO 

*3? 

njy? 


„ with light suff. 

'3^D 

nDD 

**T » 

TO, 

ny: 

— ▼: 


„ with grave suff, 

v -: 

D3^DD 

•* **: • 


DyjgjL 

DD'rro 

v - : • 


Dual absolute 



D'jno 

0#1» 




(/«') 

{two heaps) 

{loins) 

{sandals) 




[proper name.] 




„ construct 

.. s - 

\ 

w 






%. 



. * <- < 



\ 

p 

, ii. 

V' 

vf 

-t 

> 

f 

rV' 




r- A. 





a. 

b. 


d. 

e. 

“7" 

Sing, absolute 

W 

T ▼ 

can 

▼ T 

rc5 

W? 


rnfe> 


( word) 

{wise) 

(a» <?/</ ») {shoulder) {court) 


„ construct 

w 

- * 

D?n 

m 

wo 

r ¥ v 

nvn 


„ with light suff. 

• t : 

'DDn 

'm 

HDH3 

• •• ! 

nsn 

"Tfe» 

* T 


TF! 

TO 




tut 

„ zc/i/£ 

DDW 

DSDSn 

v : —: 





Plur, absolute 

onm 

t : 

D'oan 

• T“S 

D'?P1 


D^n?rn 


„ construct 

nyn 

n?3n 

'Si?! 


nyn 


„ Z47//& Zr^/ xz/^1 

nm 

**t : 

w 

'3BJ 


nyn 


„ with grave suff, 

v ••: • 

DD'oan 

v - 



Dansn 

v “ 


Dual absolute 

D'D33 

• - r: 

D'jftn 






{wings) 

(/mik) 

{thighs) 




„ construct 

'D33 
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Masculine Nouns 


I. 


g' K 

h. 

». 

k. 

/. 

m. 

If. 

mo 

7T 

nn 

cfc? 

ns 

*r 

DK 

ph 

(death) 

(olive) 

(»*»>) 

(fruit) 

{sea) 

(mother) 

(statute) 

mo 

nn 

Dto 

ne 

•: 

tf.e: 

DK 

“pn 

Tito 

w 

'Dte> 


ns: 

'OK 

'gn 

TO? 

^m 

w 

Tlf 

TV 

*JDK 


D3flto 

T S 1 

Dam 

•7 ; r 

D3Dte> 

r : 1 

osnB 

v: :v 

D3B" 

v : 

D3DK 

v : • 

P3W] 

[D’nto] 

dwi 

tfcric? 

Dm* 

• t* 

on*: 

nit»t 

D'jsn 

>nto 

w 

'pte* 

ma 

"t: 


nitsi* 

'gn 


wt 

'Dte 

(kids) 

*©: 

'ntot* 

'gn 


arm 

T - 1- 

D3'CrtB> 

? - 1 


DD^O' 

V - 

dovritatt 

v •• 1 • 

Da'gn 


037 

DW 

ttTlb 

D^B3 




{eyes) 

(fww dory*, 


(hands) 

{teeth) 




biduum) 






VS 



'B3 

'}$ 



III. 




IV. 



-*■-. .-^ 


a. 

b . 

f. 

tf. 

b. 

r. 

ob’iv 

:rfc 

nth 

* 

Tg| 

'?V 

nro 

(eternity) 

(enemy) 

(««•) 

(overseer) 

{poor) 

(writing) 

D^» 


nth 

Tj?B 

'?n 

nna 

T | 


'3'K 

• : 1 

'* 

'TP? 


TO 

’I# 

TO? 

1ft 

Tpff 


TO 

C3ofy 

TO* 

TO? 

TOTS? 


033 ns 

v : it 1 

ons^ty 

D'^K 

D'lh 

D'TjJB 


PTO] 


'a'K 

•• s 1 

\th 

'TP? 

'i?J| 

[TO] 


wfc 

“ ! 1 

nh 

'TP? 


[TO] 

eypiny 
DTijjbD 
(pair of tongs) 

D3'3'K 

v ••: 1 

trSjtte 

(balance) 

TO? 

D3'tn 

V " 1 

DS'Ti’B 

D$30 

(/«w weeks) 

DD'JJJJ 

P5TO] 


T 2 
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Explanations of the Paradigms (see pp. 274, 275). 

c 1. Paradigm I comprises the large class of segholate nouns (§ 84 <2, 
letters a-e). In the first three examples, from a strong stem, the 
ground-forms malk, siphr , qiids have been developed by the adoption 
of a helping S e ghdl to (with a modified to 2 ), Q lengthened 
*), (u lengthened to 0). The next three examples, instead of 
the helping S e ghSl \ have a helping Pathah , on account of the middle 
( d y f) or final guttural (<r). In all these cases the construct state 
coincides exactly with the absolute . The singular suffixes are added 
to the ground-form; but in c and f an 8 takes the place of the 
original w, and in d and f the guttural requires a repetition of 
the a and d in the form of a Hateph ; before a following 

&wd this Hateph passes into a simple helping vowel (a, tf), according 
to § 28. c; hence &c. 

d In the plural an a-sound (which, according to § 84 a, letter a , is 
most probably original) appears before the tone-bearing affix D'—, 
in the* form of a pretonic Qames , whilst the short vowel of the 
first syllable becomes vocal S'wd. This Qames again in the construct 
state becomes vocal S e wd, so that the short vowel under the first 
radical then stands in a half-closed syllable not &C.). 

On the other hand, the pretonic Qames of the absolute state is retained 
before the light plural suffixes, whilst the grave suffixes are added 
to the form of the construct state. —The ending of the absolute state 
of the dual is added, as a rule, to the ground-form (so in a-d and h, 
but comp. k). The construct state of the dual is generally the same 
as that of the plural, except, of course, in cases like m . 

£ Paradigms g and h exhibit forms with middle u and i (§ 84 a, 
letter c y y and 3 ); the ground-forms maut and zait are always con¬ 
tracted to mdt, zfty except in the absol. sing. } where u and / are 
changed into the corresponding consonants 1 and \ 

Paradigm i exhibits one of the numerous forms in which the 
contraction of a middle u or i has already taken place in the absol. 
sing . (ground-form faut). 

Paradigm k is a formation from a stem n"b (§ 84 a, letter c, <) 
f Paradigms/, m, n are forms from stems and hence (see §67 .a) 
originally biliteral, yam % * im , huq , with the regular lengthening to 
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DJ, DK, ph. Before formative additions a sharpening, as in the 
inflexion of verbs takes place in the second radical, e. g. 

Dip;, &c. (see § 84 a> letter c , 0). 

Remarks. 

1. A. Oa La and d (ground-form qcUl). In pause the full lengthening to a g 
* < < < 

generally takes place, thus D 13 vineyard , JJ 1 T seed (from JT1J), and so always 

(except Ps. 48, 11), in earthy with the article, according to § 35. 0 

(comp, also in the LXX the forms 'la<f >40 for ^ 3 H, HDJ). However, the 

form with i is also sometimes found in pause, along with that in a, e. g. 1 DH 
together with IDll; and very frequently only the form with Sfghdf e.g. 7 ]^D # 
K 5 ?l grass t njfS perpetuity , a wonder , pl¥ righteousness , Dip the Easty 
helpy &c.—With two S*gh 6 Ls, although with a middle guttural, we find Dn^ 
bread (in pause Dnb) and Dm womb (in pause Dm), besides Dm Jud. 5, 30 (in 
pause Dm). A helping S*gh 6 l always stands before a final it, as R5?!, K 3 D (with 
suff. *JN 3 D), Kl| (also written 1TJB), except in tO|, see letter v. 

B. The constr. st . is almost always the same as the absolute . Sometimes, h 
however, under the influence of a final guttural or *1, Pathah appears in the second 
syllable as the principal vowel (see below, letter s), e.g. JHJ (only in Num. n, 7, 
before Maqqeph), 11 H (Cant 3, 4; elsewhere 11 H), ITO as well as JHJ, &c.; 
comp., moreover, nnp a Ki. 12, 9 (for nnp, injin. constr . from Flj^). 

C. The H_ locale is, according to § 90. i, regularly added to the already i 

T * 

developed form, e.g. H 133 Ps. 116, 14. 18: nrUlBH Gen. 19, 6, to the door; but 
also with a firmly closed syllable H 333 Ex. 40,24; under the influence of a guttural 
or *\ min, nr)$, in pause nrjSt (& rnfa 1 chron. 14,16, from its). 

D. The suffixes of the singular are likewise added to the ground-form, but forms k 
with middle guttural take ffateph-Pathah instead of the S*w& quiesce ns; ' 1 JJ 3 , &c. 

(but also &c.). In a rather large number of ?d//forms, however, 

before suffixes in the sing., as well as in the constr. st. plur. and dual, the d of 

, < < 

the first syllable is attenuated to f, thus ' 3 D 3 my womb, 1 UT; so in *133 f PX 3 , 
yra. rai, rae, yva, nnB, pii, -op, 30, yen, vkx? and many others, in 
some cases of this kind besides the form with & there most probably existed another 
with original i in the first syllable; thus certainly with ygi beside V&l, nXJ beside 

nX 3 , &c. (According to the Diqduqe ha-Pamim, § 36, the absolute st. in such cases 
* < < 
takes l, the constr. e; comp. 113 Num. 30, 4 {absol.) and 113 30, 10 {constr.); 

<, <, v 
135 ? Lev. 24, 20 {absol.) and 135 ? Amos 6, 6 {constr.). According to this theory 1 

K^B (so the best authorities) Is. 9, 5 would be the constr . st. t although the 
accentuation requires an absol. st .)—A half-opening of the firmly closed syllable 

1 Probably only a theory of one particular school and not generally accepted, 
or at any rate not consistently carried out; cf. Konig, Lehrgeb. ii. 22. 
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< < 

occurs in '" 133 , &c. from *153 and *J 3 j£ Dent 15,14. 16,13, in both cases evidently 
owing to the influence of the palatal in the middle of the stem. With S e gh 6 l 
for (: 'bn, 'TO, See. 

I E. In the plural the termination rtf is sometimes found along with the termina¬ 
tion D'_, e.g. ntefc?, ftfDS}? together with (Ezek. 13, 20), 8 cc., constr. 

st. ftf 5 ?D 3 . Other nouns have only the ending rtf, e.g. ftfanx, constr. rtfSTlX 
from }HX. Without Qames before the ending D'__ we find D’Wp ( bowels ) mercy. 
On the numerals twenty, See., comp, the note on $ 97./. Moreover a is 

not inserted before plural suffixes with the tone on the penultima in ^p'JK'X, &c., 
properly thy happiness ! (a word which is only used in the constr. st., and at an 
early period became stereotyped as a kind of interjection), nor in together, 
according to § 135. r from "IfiP, nor with the preposition riHTl § 103. 0 . 

IK F. In the constr. st. plural a firmly closed syllable is sometimes found, 
contrary to the rule, e. g. 'BD3 Gen. 42, 25. 35 (before suffixes) ; 'BKH Cant. 8, 6 
('SBH Ps. 76, 4) ; 'BTO Ezek. 17, 9 ; Is. 5,10, and so always in ' 3 D 3 before 
suffixes, Ps. 16, 4 and elsewhere (on the other hand, according to the best 
authorities not in 'HDO Is. 55, 3 and elsewhere, though in Ps. 107, 43 Ginsburg 
reads 'Upn); comp. § 46. d. Even with a middle guttural fn^>V 3 Est. 1, 17. 20.— 
The attenuation of d to { also occurs very frequently in this form (see above), 
e. g. 'HI), &c., even Is. 57, 4 beside 'Tjp Hos. 1, 2 and elsewhere. 

II G. In the dual absol. beside forms like XSt$T\fiet, with suff. &c * 

D^febx two thousand, 13 sandals , D^ 3")3 knees {& attenuated to l, constr. 

st. '3"}3 with a firmly closed syllable), with suffixes ' 313 , &c. (comp., however, 
DJVD 13 Jud. 7, 6); forms with pretonic Qames are also found (in consequence 
of the tendency to assimilate the dual to the plural in form: so Konig, Lehrgeb. 
ii. 17), as DOlp horns , with suff. V3Hp (Dan. 8, 3 sqq.; elsewhere always D^lp, 
VJlg, &c.), and so always , constr. st. folding-doors, 0^311 double way. 

0 2. On Paradigms b and e. With a final X rejected (but retained ortho- 

graphically) we find KOn sin. An initial guttural before suffixes generally receives 
S*ghdl instead of the original l, e. g. 'pfin^ 'l|j?, &c., so in the constr. st. plur. 
'bjy, &c.; XBH forms 'Xtpn 2 KL 10, 29 and elsewhere, retaining the Qames of 
D'XOn before the weak X.—On rtf 3 frjl {constr. st. plur. of Prov. 27, 25 
comp. § 20. h; DMpp$ without Qames before the termination D'_ (see above, 
letter l) is probably from the sing. TOpt? found in the MiSna. 

p 3. On Paradigms c and f. 0 K*p occurs in Prov. 22, 21 without a helping vowel; 
with a middle guttural See., but with H also ^HX, fH* 3 ; with a final guttural 
PD:l y JD 1 , See., but with X, XD'2; with a firmly closed syllable 'BDX Mic. 7, 1. 

q Before suffixes the original «? sometimes reappears in the sing., e. g. 

(Ps. 150, 2 \ beside ^* 13 , from bib greatness; ^ 3 D (with Dagei forte dirimens , 
and the it repeated in the form of a Hateph- Qames) Is. 9, 3 and elsewhere; P 1 D $?3 
Ezek. 22, 24.—Corresponding to the form p#dl*khlm we find *J 3 tp |3 Hos. 

13, 14, even without a middle guttural; similarly '3Dp T (so Jablonski and Opitius) 


“\ 
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i Ki. 12, 10. 2 Chron. 10, 10, from little finger; bat the better reading is, 
no doubt, (so ed. Mant., ‘ the p proleptically assuming the vowel of the 

following syllable; ’ Konig, Lehrgeb. ii. 69), and the form is to be derived, with 
Konig, from fbp. The reading '30 i£ (Baer and Ginsbarg) is probably not due to 
a confusion of the above two readings, but is merely intended to mark the vowel 
expressly as 5 . In the forms Sb)JB Is. 1, 31 (for ^JJJB) and Ylt<ri Is. 52, 14 (for 
TWIJ 1 Sam. 28, 14), the lengthening of the original H to 3 has been retained even 
before the suffix; comp. § 63./ and § 74. h (D 3 fcjt¥ta Gen. 32, 20).—In the same 
way 5 remains before H__ locale , e.g. HJlST, njjnkn Gen. 18, 6. 24, 67 and 
elsewhere. 

In the absol. plur . the original i? generally becomes vocal &wd before the r 
Qames , e.g. from tjji morning, D^B works, D'lTD") lames, D^^t? 

handfuls ( constr. st. Ezek. 13, 19) ; on the other hand, with an initial 

guttural the u-sound reappears as Hateph Qames, e.g. D'EHn months, DHDJJ 
gazelles, ftfrnN ways; and so even without an initial guttural, rtf 313 n the 
threshing-floors, 1 Sam. 23, 1. Joel 2, 24; D'BHp sanctuaries, and D'EIHt? roots 
(< qbdhatlm, 8 cc., with 5 for _); also before light suffixes 'Knp T &c., where, 
however, the reading frequently fluctuates between 'j 5 and 'j 3 ; with the article 
'g.T 'p 3 , 'pp according to Baer and Ginsbarg. Comp, further on these forms, 
especially § 9. v. From PHK tent, both DynND and DyllK (in the Syriac form ; 
comp. § 23. h and \b$B above) are found; with light suffixes &c.1 so fr° m 
PON way, Vnhlk (also TirHK)—hence only with initial K, ‘on account of its 
weak articulation’ (Konig, Lehrgeb. il 45). It seems that by these different 
ways of writing a distinction was intended between the plural of iirnt< caravan, 
and of mi< way; however, lYirpN is also found in the former sense (in constr. st. 
Job 6, 19) and rtflTtN in the latter (e.g. Job 13, 27 according to the reading 
of Ben Naphtali and Qimhi); comp, also 2 Chron. 8, 18 KUh. ('JK 

Q'ri ).—The constr . st. plural of fn£ thumb is Jud. 1, 6 sq., as if from 

a sing. Jh2: of nail brightness. Is. 59, 9 rtf ill} (on these ^*/<?/-forms, cf. letter /).— 

If VJBfct Prov. 25, 11 is not dual but plural (see the Lexicon) it is then analogous 
to the examples, given in letters / and 0, of plurals without a pretonic Qames; 
cf. D' 3 D 3 pistachio nuts, probably from a sing. njD 3 . According to Barth, ZD MG. 
xlii. p. 345 sq. V 3 BK is a sing. (' 3 BK, the ground-form of D 3 BK, with suffix). 

In the constr. st. plur . the only example with original & is 'D3“^Ps. 31, 21; 
otherwise like HSnjJ, &c. 

4. Besides the forms treated hitherto we have to consider also a series of s 
formations, which have their characteristic vowel under the second radical, as 
is ordinarily the case in Aramaic (on the origin of these forms see further, § 84 a, 
letter*). Thus (a) of the form ^Dp (comp. § 84 a, letter*); BD’*] honey, D^D 
little; in pause, EPD'H, D^D • 133 man (as constr. st., see above, letter h ), Ps. 

18, 26 (elsewhere always 333 ), and infinitives like 23 E? (§ 45. c; on nnp ? 
see above, letter h) ; DDE? shoulder , d being modified to l (but in pause DDE?); 
locative PID 3 E? also MODE? Hos. 6, o. With suffixes in the usual manner * 035 ?, 

. ▼ v; » t ; v X- * : * 9 

H 32 E? Gen. 19, 33. 35 (an infin. with S?w& medium, not r!3pC’ On the other 
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hand, the & is retained in the plur. absol, by sharpening the final consonant: 
D'tpJK (constr. ’•DBH) marshes , D'D*V] myrtles, D'tpytp. 

t (b) Of the form well\ 3 Ht wolf, &c.; locative JOKS, with suff. OH3, 

plur\ DOH|, OHj; on the other hand nilHS, constr. nHH2; on the infin. constr. 

cf. § 76. b. — {c) of the form bbp: fi?H 3 stench (with suff. toH 3 , as i 33 D 
occurs Jer. 4, 7 along with the constr. st. “ 7 ] 2 D Ps. 74, 5; comp, for the DageS, 
§ 20. h ), perhaps also nation , pi. 

U 5. Paradigms g-i comprise the segholate forms with middle ^ or *: (a) of the 
form q&tl with Waxu as a strong consonant, in which cases the original & is almost 

< < t< < 

always lengthened to d (Paradigm g) } thus fiJD, }JH vanity , iniquity , IJjri 
midst; with final K, H 1 B* falsehood; comp., however, also riYJ width. In the 
constr. st. contraction always occurs, rflD, &c. (from original maul), and likewise 
before suffixes into, &c. Exception, ^ as constr. st. Ezek. 28,18 (according to 
Qimhi) and with suff. ibl$?. The contraction remains also in all cases in the 
plural (see, however, below, letter w). 

V (b) Of the form q&tl with consonantal Y 6 dh (Paradigm h). With final H, 
(also '3), in Is. 40, 4 H*3, in the constr. st. (also absol. Zech. 14, 4) H\J 
(also \ 3 ); plur. 2 Ki. 2, 16 and Ezek. 6, 3 K*th. according to Baer HlfcO, i.e. 
doubtless niH 3 (cf. Ezek. 35, 8; according to another reading [and so 

Ginsburg] mt 03 , i.e. doubtless fiiHJ3), but in (TV/, and all other passages, ni'H3. 
The uncontracted form (in the absol. st. with helping Hireq) remains also before 
?1_ locale, e. g. iiriO (but in the constr. st. e. g. $)Di* nJT3).—VVJJ (from *vy) 
Gen. 49, 11 is peculiar, so also iJVt? Is. 10, 17 (from n^).—In the plural absol. 
uncontracted forms occur, like nbjg springs , DOJJJ young asses , he-goats , 

Ac.; as constr. st. Prov. 8, 28 for comp, for an analogous weakening 

of / to f, § 75./. 

W (0 With the contraction of the 1 and * even in the absol. st. sing. (Paradigm #). 
In this way there arise formations which are unchangeable throughout; thus 
from the ground-form q&tl: DV (comp., however, § 96), P)to, “lto, Ac.; with 
middle Yddh , 1 Chron. 9, 13 (elsewhere ^n), ^ Is. 21, 11 (elsewhere 

in prose r6$, see above, §90./); from the ground-form qt{l, JO, "Vy 
(see, however, § 96); from the ground-form q&tl, "H 2 , no, See. The plurals 
D**TO pots , streets , oxen, have a strong formation (but for DNTJT1 

1 Sam. 13, 6 read DOifl as in 14, 11). Finally, forms with a quiescent middle H 
also belong to this class, such as head (obscured from fiftO ■» ra’I, see § 96) 
and sheep. 

X 6. On Paradigm k: segholate forms from iV'b stems. Besides the strong forma¬ 
tions mentioned in § 84 a, letter c , «, like H 33 Sec., also Vlip Ezek. 47, 5, with 
the original I resolved, according to §24 . d (comp, the constr . plur. *} 3 n clefts , 

Obad. 3 and elsewhere, and ends, Ps. 48, 11 and elsewhere, where the 

* < < < < 

I becomes again a strong consonant, from and llfjj or ttn and there 

occur also (a) commonly, of the ground-form q&tl, forms like OB, 03 , 03 , 
'nj>, O^f, OH Ac.; in pause OB, 03 , oJJ, 03 (comp. § 29. m), but OH Jud. 
14, 18; with suffixes tOB (attenuated from P&ry 5 ), but also SJOB, iVlJ Ac.; 
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before a grave suffix DHHB, but also DD^B. Plur. (constr. see 

above, letter 0, *KDn), and ; with softening of the ' to ti (as else¬ 

where in Wlba Jer. 38, 12, for which there is ^3 in verse n, according to 
$ 8. k; DW 3 *Vy a Chron. 17,11, comp. a6, 7 K*th., probably in Dffl, 
from and 'tyb ; also D'feO^n Pa 10, 10 K*th., divided into two words by 
the Masora, is to be referred to a sing, hapless ): D'fctbn jewels , Cant. 7, 2 
(from ^n), lambs, 1 Sam. 15, 4. Ia 40, 11 (from 'j>B) ; but instead of 

D'KTIB and D*K 3 Y (from 'JIB and * 3 ?) the Masora requires D^SHB and D^K 3 ¥; 
dual: D^t6> constr. st. with stiff, &c. On ^ door, cf. § 95./, and 
on such formations generaily, see Barth on biliteral nouns in ZD MG. 1887, 
p. 603 sqq., and Nominalbildung (isolated nouns), p. 1 sqq. 

(£) From the ground-form gill, half, in pause * 5 ?n, with suff. VW &c.— y 
From stems with middle Wdw arise such forms as 'K (from *iwy = ^N), 'y, 7 ship, 
plur. See. ; instead of the extraordinary plur. Ctf Num. 24, 24 read 

with the Samaritan D'tOfl', and for D '¥3 £zek. 30, 9 read probably with Comill 

(r) From the ground-form qtitl sometimes forms like tflh f Via (from tuhw, z 
bUhw ), sometimes like and even without an initial guttural MDJ, , 

■HV (also *D\ ^Hf), 'tO &c.; in pause &c., with suff. ^5>n plur. 
D'vn. From 'DJJ branch , there occurs in Ps. 104, 12 the plur. D^KDJJ (analogous 
to DM &c., see above, letter x); the K e th. obviously intends D'XDJJ (so Opitius 
and others). Dual, with suff. vb’J Num. 24, 7 from 'j>^I, for ' 5^1 bucket. 

7. On Paradigms l-n: segholate forms from stems y"y (see § 84 a, letter c, 0 ). act 
{a) In the qdtl- form the d of the contracted formation is sometimes lengthened 
in the absol. st. sing., as in D* (so also in the constr. st., except in the combination 
*PD“D 2 the Red sea; and even before Maqqeph, n^BTTDJ the salt sea), sometimes 
it remains short, e. g. JIB morsel, Dy people, but even these formations generally 
have Qames in pause, as well as after the article (e. g. Dyn). Adjectives of this 
class (formerly treated under letter ff) are, e. g. ^ poor, light , plur. 

• under the influence of a guttural either forms like f D'HV arise, or, 
with compensatory lengthening, CPJTJ, 'JT}. In the constr. st. 'PI life, and ^ 
sufficiency, are contracted to 'H l and As a locative form notice POn to the 
mountain, Gen. 14, 10 (see § 27. q) beside iTVin. The stem is expanded to 
a triliteral form in 'TTH J er * 17, 3 (on the analogy of the qdtdl-forms; but in 
Ps. 30, 8 for read 'T)p) and DVjH Gen. 14, 6; plur. constr. 'TJH Num. 

23, 7, &c. (but only in poetical passages); D'DDJ Jud. 5, 14. Neh. 9, 22; 'Dcy 
Neh. 9, 24: elsewhere D'lpy, 'tpy,—Before suffixes and in the plur. d is some- 


1 'PI only in Dan. 12, 7 as constr. st.; since in the asseverative formulae 
njT|D VI, 'n (otherwise only in 2 Sam. 15, 21, after PHPP VI, and Amos 

8, 14) VI is a contracted form of the absol. st. (prop, living is Pharaoh! See.), 
in use along with the equally regular 'fl (' 3 iK 'HI Deut. 32, 40) and 

njrr 'n (= ’n). 
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times attenuated to T, e.g. D'JjlQ, from flB; tPBD and flteD (also niBD 
2 Sam. 17, 28) from *)p. Before n d is retained in a virtually sharpened syllable, 
e. g. CnB traps. 

bb (b) QftJ- forms: DH } fire (with suff. but comp. alsoD 3 B?K Is. 50, 11), 
JH favour, &c.; of a triliteral form, the plur. ^pyyn Ps. 77, 18. (c) Qutl-forms : 
pH, bb totality , before Maqqeph "pH, "^ 3 , with suff. 'pn &c., with omission 
of Dage jf forte (according to § 20. m) always D 3 pn (^Jjpn and DDpn are 
bracketed in the Paradigm as being simply analogous formations on the model 
of DD15J, for which My and are also found). 'ppH, expanded to 

a triliteral form, Jnd. 5, 15 and Is. 10, 1, generally explained as a secondary 
form of 'ppn with abnormal weakening of the d to T, is more probably to be 
referred to a qltl-i orm «=* Arabic hiqq. 

CC The forms with assimilated middle Ndn likewise follow the analogy of Para¬ 
digms l-n, e.g. nose, anger OBX^ dual O^BR, also face ) for % anp; TJH palate 
for hink, Q'p] fetters, TJJ goat, plur. D^y, for *inz, probably also 3R green herb , 
for V nb. 

dd 2. Paradigm II comprises all formations with original short 
vowels, whether in the first or second syllable; comp. § 840, 
letters f-i, and the general laws of formation, § 92. b-g. 

Rem. 1. On Paradigms a and b: ground-form qdtdl. The lengthening of the 
d to a, is maintained in the constr. st. sing, only in R^b-forms, e. g. army , 
toy. For the construct forms 3 bn milk , “J 3 b white, Gen. 49, 12, instead of the 
ordinary absolutes abn, jaS, a secondary form 3 >n, $ must be assumed; 
from Jfcfy smoke, the constr . st. occurs once, Ex. 19, 18, beside ftPJJ. The 
plur. D'BHB horses, Is. 21, 7 (instead of D'BHB, ground-form pdrdf) is no doubt 
due to a confusion with the qatldl-ioim KHB horseman. 

ec Sometimes a sharpening of the third radical takes place, in order to keep the 
preceding vowel short, e. g. D'bt?3 camels, small ones, HlS^B brooks (see 

§ 20. a). —The attenuation of the d of the first syllable to l does not take place 
in the constr. st. plur. before a middle guttural, e. g. HT }3 ; nor (according to 
Konig, owing to the influence of the nasal) in the non-guttural forms j"li 33 ) tails , 
]"ri& 33 , and (in the dual) 'DD3 wings, from 33 ?, *| 33 .—The dual D^VO from 
MH3 river, shows an abnormal omission of the lengthening of the d before a tone¬ 
bearing termination. 

ff B. From y"y stems, forms like bj>n, &c. belong to this class. 

gg C. The few nouns of the ground-form qitdl follow the same analogy, such as 
33b heart, " 135 ? temetum, 33 } ) grape, See. From *1^ hair, besides the constr. st. 

the form "iyt? is also found (perhaps a survival of a secondary form like 
those in Paradigm I, d) ; so from yb)f rib, y^y and even y^y 2 Sam. 16,13, both, 
probably, also old secondary forms (also used for the absol. st.) of yby; comp, 
also 'yby and tyby, as well as the constr. st. plur. Hlyby; also from ^33 
strangeness, the constr . st. “133 is found, Deut. 31, 16. 
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2. On Paradigms c-e: ground-form qdtll, developed to qdtel, with a final hh 
guttural, e.g. JDfe> satisfied. In the constr. st. the original t of the second syllable, 
probably on the analogy of the forms discussed in § 69. e, becomes d, e.g. JgT, 

-HD, "IPD> ^ llt not before suffixes, 'DT 13 , &c., nor in forms from stems, 
e.g. full, ; comp., moreover, 3 pJJ Gen. 25, 26 from 3 py heel, and ”^3X 
Ps. 35, 14, mourning. Paradigm d represents forms which in the constr. st . instead 

of the ordinary B)ri3, &c., have a segholate form, as TIB, !JT, ^ 13 , b’JJ? 
(Ezek. 44, 9), constr. st. of IpX long, TIB wall , ?JT thigh , ^JB robbery, ^"ty 
uncircumcised. In Is. 11, 14 5)1133 would be altogether without precedent as 
a constr. st. (for 5 )rp 3 ); most probably the absol. st. is intended (wrongly) by the 
Masora (according to Noldeke, Gott. Gel. Anzeigen, 1871, No. 23 [p. 896] "?nK '33 
with one shoulder , i. e. shoulder to shoulder ); cf. Driver, Tenses , $ 190, Obs. 

In the plur. constr. the e lengthened from l is frequently retained in verbal ti 
adjective* of this formation, e.g. ’nstf, 'TOb, 'Je* ( ' 3 fDH; comp, also 

1 'tfTjT (under the protection of the secondary tone) from *1JV tent-peg. On the 
other hand from NT fearing , always 'XT ; comp, also 'Jp") Ps. 35, 20 from 
m .—With d retained in the initial syllable comp. TIN alius (with a virtual 
sharpening of the n).—From V'y stems come forms like HD dead person , IB, 
resident stranger , “1JJ witness , with unchangeable Seri; hence D'fiD, 'JUB, &c. 

Kindred in character are the formations from the ground-form q&tfil. This kk 
ground-form is regularly lengthened to qatol, e. g. bty round , pby deep, tilH red; 
on the other hand before formative additions the short d returns, protected by the 
sharpening of the following consonant (see letter ee above), asD'^Oy, &c. (but 
in stems with a third guttural or *1, JinD^ 0 * 1 ^). The form 1 Ki. 10, 19, 
is abnormal; likewise HplOy Prov. 23, 27, Jablonski (Baer and Ginsburg njBEjp. 

3. On Paradigm f : ground-form qdtdl from n"b stems. As in verbs § 75. h, // 
the general rule is that before the terminations of the plur. and dual and before 
suffixes beginning with a vowel, the third radical is usually elided altogether. But 
besides JTlt? the form with the final Ybdh retained, is also found in poetry; 

in the same way final 1 is retained in DTjy the poor , constr . 'IBy. The plur. of 
rrrt? is constr. (also 'Tfc*, unless this is a sing., contracted from • 

so Barth, ZD MG. xlii. p. 351). The qlt&l-iorm (see § 84a, letter #) Hjn 2 Sam. 15,37. 

16,16. 1 Ki.4,5 is remarkable as a constr. st. (the reading njn of Opitius and others 
is opposed to the express statement of the Masora). To the category of these forms 
also belongs without doubt CBS face (only in plur.), 'BB, 'BB, DD'BB, &c. 

In a few formations of this kind the vowel of the second syllable appears to have tntU 
been already lost in the absol. st. sing.; so according to the ordinary view, in T 
hand, constr\ T, with suff.S T, but DDT; plur. JllT, constr. H^T, dual D^T } 

% T, with suff. 'T DD'T, &c., and in D 3 blood, constr. D^, with suff. 'Dl, but 
DDtTT (d attenuated to l), plur. D'D'J, 'DT But perhaps both these nouns are 
to be regarded as primitive (§ 81), and as original monosyllabic formations. 

3 . Paradigm III comprises forms with an unchangeable vowel tin 
in the first syllable, whilst the vowel of the second syllable has been 
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lengthened from an original short vowel, and is therefore changeable. 
The special cases are to be distinguished in which the original short 
vowel is lengthened both in and before the tone, but in an open 
syllable becomes vocal &wd (Paradigm a t to which examples like 
D'iglK wheels , for comp. porches t are to be referred), 

the cases in which the vowel becomes vocal S*wd even before the 
tone (Paradigm b), and finally, those in which the termination of 
the fl"i> formations of this class is entirely lost (Paradigm c). 

OO Rem. 1. On the model of GibSy (which, moreover, is obscured from *dldm ), the 
following forms are also inflected: (§ 85. h ), in some cases with virtual 

sharpening of the third radical (see § 20. a), as intpZtip Jer. 17, 7. Ps. 40, 5. 
Job 8, 14, &c.; nouns of this form maintain the Qamej in die constr. st. pi or., 
e. g. 'N“)j 5 D from fcOpt?*; on the other hand, in the plur. of the participles Niph. 
(§ 85. if) of verbs (which likewise belong to this class), are found not only 
regular forms like but also D*R 3 T 0 Jos. 10, 17, D'RDB 3 Ezek. ao, 30 sq., 

and so always D'R 33 (except Ezek. 13, 2 D^HSin) and D'RiftM (except Ezra 8, 25 
D'KXDCT). 

,TS * L- 

PP Moreover, the other participles in d also follow the analogy of Qp)V as regards 

the final syllable (^tp£D f com P*» however, Gen. 43, 12 in close 

connexion; see the analogous cases in § 65. d) ; also table (§ 85. u; plur. 

ni 3 n!)^, constr. nfanbt^), JinjJ, consir ' !?*)?» hence in plur. constr. with suff. 

DrniniJ Lev. 7, 38 ; 21|>5 ($ 85. tv), plur. D' 31^5 (with sharpening of the final 

consonant for D'Q'ljpy, comp, also DTJJ naked , plur. tPBVJJ Gen. 3, 7 [but in 2, 25 

tnsn$ from tiVf], D'tTlgp nakedness , 2 Chron. 28, 15; tjVlg, iBTJg; 'gDJJD 

Is. 51, 10, *;ISp3 Is. 23, 8 sq.; even with attenuation of the d to f, 

threshing instruments , 2 Sam. 24, 22. 1 Chron. 21, 23, from 3 *^D), }Plg (§ 85. g), 

J 3 D (§ 85. #), (§ 85. h), inasmuch as they retain the d of the first syllable, 

contrary to rule, even when not pretonic, e. g. * 33 D f (§ 85. g) ; 

(§ 85./), lonstr. st. plur. * Ki. 17, 1; finally, also isolated forms according 

to § 84 a, letter/, and § 84^, letters b,c, k, m f n t o. Cf. further, “IRjJf neck (from 

sdw'&r ), constr. st. Jer. 28, 10 sqq., constr. st. plur. '■JWJf Gen. 45, 14, &c. 

qq 2. (Paradigm b; comp. § 84 a, letter 1.) Instead of the original t in such forms 

as D3IPR (c t a Ki. 22, 29), the second syllable more frequently has e.g. Sptf 

thy creator; with a closing guttural (according to § 91. d; but cf. also "OR 

Deut 32, 28) forms are found sometimes like sometimes like US?; 

constr. st. without suff. Ps. 94, 9 (according to § 65. d; ; with a middle 

guttural Is. 48, 17 ; comp 43,14.—The same analogy also is followed in the 

flexion of the other participles which have e in the final syllable (^tdgD, bt&gHO, &c.); 

see further, in $ 84 b, letter d t J33, 8 cc. (but with exceptions, as 


1 DiTKhgD Ezek. 7, 24 for 'B^jjptp (from BHj?D) is wholly irregular; perhaps, 
however, the part\ Pi'cl is intended, without Daget in the 1 (according to § 20. m). 
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ind letters /, p; § 85.1, k (riSttp altar, constr. sf. rojp, plor. D'n 3 ]t)), and letter q, 
but here also there are exceptions like Ps. 26, 12. 

3. (Paradigm e: part. Qal of verbs differing from Paradigm II,/ in the rr 
unchangeableness of the vowel of the first syllable.) In Ezek. 17, 15 e in 

the absol. si. is abnormal, and S*ghdl in the constr. st. in 2 Sam. 24,11 (so Opitius, 
Ginsburg; but Baer nth), Eccles. 2,15 (according to Baer, but not the Mantua ed.; 
nipt) Eccles. 3, 19 is in the absol. st.). To this class belong, as regards their 
formation, the n"^-forms mentioned in § 84 a, letter r, § 85. g (with suff., e. g. 
^ptSil Deut. 20, i, which brought thee up), and letter h. 

In a few instances, before a suffix beginning with a consonant, the original Ay of SS 
the termination has been contracted to f, and thus there arise forms which have 
apparently plural suffixes ; as DYJPlK^tD Is. 5, 12. Dan. 1, 10. 16; ErPtOD their 
appearance , Dan. i, 15. Gen. 41, 21, cf. Nah. 2, 5; D«YDfa who stretched them 
forth , Is. 42, 5; defectively Hos. 7, 5 (comp. Dny Ezek. 34, 14); on the 

other hand, the examples from Is. 14, 11. Gen. 47, 17. 1 Sam. 19, 4, which were 
formerly classed with the above, are really plurals. But thy camp , Deut 

23, x 5 (’P.UP occurs just before), thy cattle, Is. 30, 23, Iptjhp Cant. 2, 14, 

and VR"YD the sight of him, Job 41, 1 (with the ' here retained orthographically), 

Ezek. 40, 31, &c., are still to be explained as singulars.—On a few other 
examples which may perhaps be thus explained, see § 124. k. Before the plural 
ending the original termination ay reappears in Is. 25, 6 {part. Pu. 

from nnp). 

4 . Paradigm IV comprises the forms with a changeable vowel tt 
(a, 3 ), or a vowel which has already become vocal S*wd (< c), in the 
first syllable, and an unchangeable vowel in the second. With 
Paradigm c (which, however, for the most part consists merely of 
forms based on analogy, without biblical parallels) are also connected 

all the forms which have unchangeable vowels in both syllables, and 
therefore (like cannot undergo any vowel changes. 

Rem. 1. Analogous to YpB (ground-form pAqtd) are § 84 a, letter h, UU 
&c. (with 6, not changeable 0 for if ); in substantives like this 6 is 

demonstrably obscured from A (Arab, sdlAm) ; letters /, m, YDK, &c.; 

§ 85. u, jVl 3 }, constr. ji'jn, constr. ji'JH; constr. (comp., 

however, the forms in the constr. st. ftoVV, fiC 3 p, and with plural suffix 1^3$ 

Ezek. J7, ia sqq .); i 85. w, B*C&n, constr. tf'oSn; $ 85./, DipD, &c. 

2. (ground-form 'itnty, stem HJV) represents forms in which a closing Y6dh W 
has been resolved into t; before formative additions the Y6dh under the protection 

of a Dage J forte again becomes audible as a firm consonant, whilst the (originally 
short) vowel of the first syllable becomes vocal S f wA ; comp. § 84 a, letter /, '£3 f 
plur. , and § 87. a. 

3. 3 TI 3 with unchangeable A in the second syllable, whilst the frwd is weakened MW 
from a short vowel (Arab. kltAb) ; constr. st. “ 3 TI 3 Est. 4, 8 (readings like 3 TI 3 

2 Chron. 35, 4 are incorrect, although "\£ Est. 1, 4 and " 3 TI 3 4, 8 are supported 
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by fairly good authority; however, these y e / 4 /-forms in Hebrew are probably 
all loan-words from the Aramaic). The plural forms are given in the Paradigm 
within brackets, since they are not found in the Old Testament. In a narrower 
sense the forms enumerated in § 84 a, letters n-p, belong to this class; in a wider 
sense all those which have unchangeable vowels throughout, thu% § 84 a, letter u, 
§ 84 b, letter e (^t£g, comp., however, the anomalous forms mentioned there), 
letters f-i, m (No. 34 sq.), n (No. 39), p (No. 44), also partly § 85. b-w (especially 
letters / and r). 

XX In opposition to the anomalous shortening of the form (see above), cases 
are also found where pretonic vowels are retained even in the ante-penultima 
(with the secondary tone) ; comp, above, letters ii and pp, also of the form 
(properly q&ttt) the examples tPp'lD, whilst the constr. st . 

sing, according to the rule, changes the a into vocal Sfwd (D^D f yHB). (These 
are not to be confounded with forms like tyrant, which is for and 

consequently has an unchangeable Qamef.) Of the form (.qfit&l) in this 

class, are week, plur. D'JDJ? HijDt?, constr. rfjQK*, but with Metheg 

of the secondary tone in the fifth syllable from the end, 


§ 04. Formation of Feminine Nouns . 

a 1. The feminine ending fl__, when appended to the masculine 
forms treated in § 93, effects in almost all cases the same changes 
as are produced in the masculine forms by the addition of a light suffix, 
since in both cases the tone is moved one place farther forward (see 
§92.3). The following scheme is based on the same division into four 
classes, with their subdivisions, as in § 93; a few special forms will 
be treated in § 95 in connexion with the paradigms of feminine nouns. 

b Paradigm I; segholate forms, with the feminine ending always 
added to the ground-form, (a) queen, nfeOS, and with attenuation 
of a to i nfeO? lamb, HBf) hot stone , Is. 6 , 6 (elsewhere always HDVn; 
see Baer on Ezek. 40, 17), ng]n strength (unless belonging to 
Paradigm b); (b) rnflp covering (masc. "^P), not to be confounded 
with the unchangeable forms with a prefixed D, derived from rt'b 
stems, as iltifB command, plur. Hitt?; njljJ grace, pleasure (rjj?); 
( f ) n^n, proper name fl^n mole), r$ 3 K food (iot*); (d) nrjjj i. girl 
cm ); (/) netoa Weed, rnno purity (in6); (g) wrong (also n^p, 
Paradigm i); (i) HTX victuals (masc. Ti, comp. Paradigm h); from 
qitl and qutl-forms, understanding, tempest ; (k) fat 

tail (as if from '!>#), (a attenuated to l) captivity ('?&*), wreath 
(probably an original ^/VZ-form); (/) Hjn life, rrjp measure (attenuated 
from n*TO); adjectives derived from y"y stems also belong in flexion 
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to this class, as mult a, with middle guttural HJH mala ; (m) mat 

plan; (n) Hgn statute (ph). 

Paradigm II : ground-form qatalat , &c., (a) vengeance (DpJ); C 
(b) earth; (c) corpse; (d) HDJg languida; ( f) HDJ beautiful , 

end (from HDJ, njfjj). From stems V'V arise such forms as n*JJ? 
(masc. 'I?., properly part, Qal from TO) female witness. From the 
ground-form qdtul, HgDg profunda (masc. rvn 3 JJ servitude , &c. 

Paradigm III: unchangeable vowel in the first, changeable in the d 
second syllable, (a) rn!^ a woman with child (comp, the examples 
in § 84 a, letter s, and the retention of the e in the part, PC el, 

Ex. 22, 17. 23, 26; in the Hithpdel , i Ki. 14, 5 sq.), but also with 
the change of the / (originally i) into S*wd, nntth dwelling , Nah. 3, 8. 
However, in these participial forms the feminine is mostly indicated 
by (see below, letter h) ; (c) H^B those of the captivity (masc. H^B), 
but also with a recurrence of the final Y 6 dh, HJDh clamorous , Prov. 7,11, 
and the examples in § 75. v . On the d of the participles of verbs 
which also belong to this class, such as rnt peregrina , comp. § 72. g. 
Paradigm IV: original changeable vowel in the first syllable, e 
unchangeable in the second, (a) n^lB magna, HTDn stork, properly 
pia; n^Bna virgin, properly seiuncia ; (b) HJBJJ miser a, 

2. A simple n is added as feminine ending in forms like H '?3 f 
weeping (masc. ' 33 , § 93.1 , k), HH 3 covenant; but feminine participles 
of verbs k"^, as WSb, may be due to contraction from ytisVei, 
&c., whilst forms like fiKSto, (see § 74. 1) may be explained 

on the analogy of the forms treated in § 93. /. Apart from the rf*? 
formations, the only examples with simple n are |3 ( construct st.) 

Gen. 16, 11. Jud. 13, 5. 7 for rn^ (Gen. 17, 19. Is. 7, 14), and 
HTO1D 1 Ki. 1, 15, contracted from comp. § 80. d. 

The forms which arise by appending the n feminine to masculine g 
nouns with a changeable vowel in a closed final syllable are, as a rule, 
developed exactly in the same way as masculine segholate forms. 
Thus there arise in Paradigm I (a) from H“] 3 | (for original g*birt ; 

§ 69. c), the form rnna mistress (but only in construct si,; the absolute 
si. is rrj'33); from JjD&> (T^E) = TttjjD queen; in Paradigm II, (a) 
D 3 J levir, fem. no* (from no?}); nme (nriB=nn| pit) Lev. 13, 55; 

(c) T}} wall, rYTJB (from JTHB = g*dirt; comp. 12 } as construct st. of 
fljt); on the other hand, is construct st. of njton, with lengthening 
of the original t of 
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h Formations with a changeable o in the second syllable belonging 
to this class are, bronze (from APn3); perhaps also l"Q^;p writing 
(unless it be obscured from 3TO, § 93, Paradigm IV, c). —Paradigm III, 
(a) TOTlh (from ABTin), masc. Brfn seal; (b) flgji' (properly sucking) 
sprout (in pause , e.g. rvjah Ex. 26, 4, &c.), and so most feminines 
of the participle On this transition of the ground-form qStilt to 

n*>Df> (n$\ see above), cf. § 69. c ; qStalt regularly serves as 
the ground-form before suffixes, and under the influence of a guttural, 
e. g. fljn\ feminine of JH* knowing; in a wider sense, skull 

may also be included here, see § 95, Paradigm IV, c. 

On the endings fl* and rp__, see § 86. k , /, § 95 at the end. 


§ 85. Paradigms of Feminine Nouns . 

a In accordance with the general formative laws, stated in § 92. b-k, 
the following cases have chiefly to be considered in the flexion of 
feminines also: (1) a tone-lengthened vowel on the removal of the 
tone reverts to its original shortness (thus the a of the termination 
n_ becomes again a in the construct st. H_). On the other hand, 
even an originally short vowel is retained as (a long) pretonic vowel 
before the ending n_, e. g. njVW; (2) without the tone or foretone 
an originally short vowel almost always becomes vocal $?wd; on the 
other hand, before a vowel which had thus become vocal S*wd the 
a in the first syllable which had hitherto also been reduced to vocal 
S*wd returns, although usually attenuated to ?, e.g. fig*]? from 
sddhaqath; (3) in the plural of the feminines of segholate forms 
before the termination T\S or B'-r-, and in formations of the latter kind 
also before the light suffixes, a pretonic Qames reappears, while the 
short vowel of the first syllable becomes vocal &wd. This short 
vowel, however, returns in the construct j/., whether ending in Hi or 
s —; in formations of the latter kind also before the grave suffixes. 

The following Paradigms deal only with such of the forms treated 
in § 94 (with the exception of I, d) as incur some vowel changes 
or other. All forms with unchangeable vowels follow the analogy 
of Paradigm I, d . 
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1. b 



^ ■ 


— A - 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. e. 

Sing . absolute 

naina 

t : - 

nann 

r :v 

nam 

r :t 

m prp?f] 


(gueen) 

(reproach) 

(waste) 

(statute) (mistress) 

„ construct 

nabp 

nain 

- :v 

nann 

ngn njas 

„ with light suff. 

’rete 

• t; ~ 

'nann 

• t :v 

'ra-jn 

’npn ’mas 

„ with grave suff . 

Danaina 

v J “ 

Danain 

v i - :v 

oana-in 

. 1 - :t 

aangn oamaa 

Plur . absolute 


nisrin 

niann 

Trs 

rfisn 

„ construct 

ntoina 

t 

■ntenn 

:y 

rfann 

ntpn 

„ with suff '. 

'ntofnD 

- : ' 


'rrin-tn 

’rtpn 

Dual absolute 




D’ribxo 

•“: • : 



(embroidery 


(cymbals) 



on both sides) 





11. 


III. 


a. 

^b. 

C. 

a. b. 

Sing, absolute 


m 

rop 

T T 

npav 

(righteousness) ( outcry) 

(year) 

(sprout) (skull) 

„ construct 

ne*]x 

ne^L 

-: 

np> n^ : 5 a 

„ with light suff. 

'WVf 

'opsir. 

’rots' 

• T I 

’npjV ’r&ba 

„ with grave suff. 

D?npiy 


Danats' 

ri*i 


Plur. absolute 

n'PI* 


‘rrist? 

T 


„ construct 

ntyro 


rtats' 

t 

rtfpsV nfaja 

„ with suff. 

'rtpnx 


’nias* 

* 1 

’niprt 

Dual absolute 



D’nob' 

•*T| 

[D^nj] 




(lifs) 

(fetters of trass) 

„ construct 



’r>D£ 



Remarks. 

1. Paradigm I: feminines of segholate forms, (a) The locative of this class d 
has the form HT^pl towards Gibeah (masc. JDJ). In some coses, especially with 
an initial guttural, there is no means of deciding whether the form in question 
is to be referred to a qdtl or a qftl base, e.g. Hjjjn strength (comp. iTB")n under b). 

A dual of this form occurs in seven times (comp. seven , fern.). 


1 Only in Ps. 699 10, contrary to rule, with a firmly closed syllable, comp. 
§ 93. m. 

* On rtotS? as a less frequent (poetic) form for see 5 87. n. 

U 
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Analogous to masculine forms like 8*3*1 (§ 93.x) is fiDT] myrtle .—From masculines 
of the form *fiB (n"b, comp. § 93. I, k) arise feminines sometimes like JTIKi, 
(see above, $ 94. b ), sometimes like 1 V 321 (§ 94. /); occasionally 
the final 11 is retained before the plural ending, as if it belonged to the stem 
(comp. § 87. k), e. g. rrirron spears. Forms like nj *13 (comp. HJJK, a qdtl form) 
are derived directly from the masculine forms H 3 kid\ 'IS a fleet.—(b) From 
a stem \"V 9 111911 wheat (for 110311 ), plur. D'OII. — if) From fl^iy foreskin , 
the plur. absol. is filing (comp. § 93, Paradigm I,/), <wu/r. fi^fig.— 

(d) Example of a feminine segholate form from a stem (ground-form qdtl, 
like fijfi of the form qdtl, HD] of the form qftl), with b for d 9 K 3 fi terror, Is. 
19, 17 (Aramaic orthography for 11311 ). 

t (e) To the list of segholate forms with fi fern, belong also the infinitives of verbs 
and J"D, which have rejected the weak consonant at the beginning, as 
roil (from 38 *J), fijn (from JTT), 1155*3 (from as well as fifig (from PlgS); 
comp. § 69. m and § 66. b and g. The infinitives of verbs 1"B are, however, also 
found in the form fig'l, iTjb f 11K¥, and of the same origin also are ?T1g congrega¬ 
tion (from *TJP), MVg counsel (from pjp), HJ8* sleep (from J55*), constr. fiTg f fij®*, 
while in the constr. forms fijfi sweat, Gen. 3, 19 (from JJJJ to flow), and fi|Of 
excrement, Ezek. 4, 12, the Sere has remained firm. 
f From a stem (cf. ®*to to be ashamed) is 118*3 shame , with suffix . 
From a stem (nb* 5 » comp., however, Barth, ZD MG. 1887, p. 607, who 
assumes a stem ^T) the masculine ^*1 appears to have been formed after the 
rejection of the final Y6dh , and afterwards the feminine 11^1 door; in the plural 
ntilin, constr. Tallin, the fi of the termination is, however, retained (see above, 
letter d, fi^fi' 3 fi). In a similar way figfe* trough has arisen (from fig®*), of 
which the masc. must have been pfe* * *g8*; on the other hand, the plur. constr. 
fringe* Gen. 30, 38 (again retaining the feminine 11 as an apparent radical) can 
only be derived from a kindred form (figf? or nps?). 
g 2. Paradigm II: ground-form qdtdldt , &c., comp. $ 94. c, Paradigm II, a and b. 
Analogous to the masculine forms like flDg, plur. D'JDp, we find fiJ&P parva , 
&c .—The constr. forms, like fig* 13 f (sidh 9 qdth ), are distinguished by the 
medium (§ 10. d) from the segholate forms, like fibOS ( kibh-sdth). Consequently 
the constr. st. 113*13 Gen. 38, 4 and elsewhere (from 113*13 blessing ), and fiTjfi 
1 Sam. 14, 15 and elsewhere (from ITTin a trembling ), are abnormal — Under 
the influence of a guttural (see Paradigm b) the original d is retained in the first 
syllable in the constr. st. (comp, also TO1X earth , fiDTH); in other cases it is 
modified to S 9 ghSl, e. g. fi^JJj wagon, \fi^3g. Frequently from an absol. st. 

in fi the constr. is formed with the termination fi, e. g. lTlt3y crown, constr. 

ITJog (from fifiDg); along with POVg assembly , fi13fg is found usually, even 
in the absol. st.; 11D3) (from D3J levir) before suffixes is pointed as in 
VttD 3 ^, and thus completely agrees with 11*133 (Paradigm I, e). From a stem 
(|t?K) is formed fiDN truth (from * dmant, and this no doubt for an original 
* dmint, § 69. c) before suffixes *fiDK &c. 

A From the masc. form (qd(ll) are formed, according to rule, 1 TJ 13 wall, 
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corpse, constr. n^ 33 ; nOHSl cattle, constr. flDHS (for DDT 13 ). More ire- 
quently, however, the e of the second syllable is retained before the termination 
aih of the constr. st.; thus from PI^ 3 J once 'nbl 3 Is. a6, 19, and always 1*0*121 
pool, rfttjl prey , MttDtp unclean , full , Is. 1, 21 (with t compaginis , see 

f 90. /), ©V© Job 16, 13 ; 'n^ttp 5 1 Sam. 1, 27 and elsewhere (with syncope of 
the M, 1 Sun. i, 17) also 'r&KB? Job 6, 8. 

As dual we find D©3T sides (comp. ifl3V Gen. 49,13, from the obsolete i 13 *V, { 
feminine of !J*V); the constr. st. © 2 TV is perhaps to be referred to a segholate 
form (P 13 Y, comp. IJY as constr. st. of ?]Y), unless the closed syllable be due 
to the analogy of n 3 Yjl and HTIH (letter g). 

In the forms with simple D feminine the ground-form qdtllt is developed (§ 69. c) k 
to q'talt, and this again regularly to H^Dp. Thus the feminine of 13 H companion 
is rnSn, of YJj fem. n*}ia besides rnil.—Of V'V stems the segholate forms 
nnj rest and nrijP pit (from rftJ, Pl^) belong to this class; Bbttcher {Gram. i. 

411) rightly distinguished the latter from HW corruption (stem fiF#) J in the 
same way also HHJ rest is distinct from nn5 a lighting down (stem HHJ). 

The feminines of the form qdtfl from stems B"y, as nr© mortua, rrrg fem. / 

witness (from HID, Yy), have likewise an unchangeable vowel in the first syllable. 

Comp., on the other hand, the forms from V/ D stems mentioned above, letter e, 

such as sleep, constr. st. D35?; moreover, P©n anger, constr. st. Dpn (but 
< T " “ : T ** < < “* 

X©n a leathern bottle , in pause TOPI Gen. 21, 15, constr . st. D© ]©n Gen. 21, 14, 

perhaps from a stem HOPI). 

The feminines of the form qdtdl, like HiJDJJ (masc. pb^), maintain the original HI 
H by sharpening the following consonant (comp. $ 93. kk ); on the other hand, by 
appending the fem. n, segholate forms arise, like HOTti, before suff. DJFlB^rO &c. 
Dual DJJwTO (placed under Paradigm III, c ); comp., however, Lam. 3, 7. 

A few feminines from Pl"^ stems (Paradigm II, c) are found with the ending Ath, ft 
due to the rejection of the final Waw or Y6dh and contraction of the preceding & 
with the & of the termination dth; thus fOO portion (for mdndydth or mdndwdth), 
fWfp end, plur. Dtop (constr. st. Neh. 12, 47. 13, 10) and rffcOD (Neh. 12, 44); 
rfarp Ex. 38, 5; comp. 37, 8 and 39, 4 K*th.; on n*KB valleys , see § 93. 
flit* sign (stem Hitt) is obscured from ]"IN, and this is contracted from 'Aydth - 
'dwdydth; plur. rtffik, with double feminine ending; comp, above, letter f and 
§ 87. k .—The retention of the d in the first syllable in &c., Gen. 24, 41 

and elsewhere, is abnormal. 

3. Paradigm III, comp, the various forms in § 94. d and f-h. The dual O 
DTiWn two walls. Is. 22, 11 and elsewhere, taken directly from the plur. PliDin, 
for is abnormal (comp. § 87. s, and the proper name D©VlB Jos. 15, 36). 

—Among the forms resembling participles Qal of verbs ¥'V, such as PHT (masc. 

Id from %dlr , hence with unchangeable A), must be reckoned also P ©3 high place 
(from DB 3 ) *, which has for its constr. st. plur. the pleonastic form , or written 


[* This etymology is extremely doubtful.—G. W. C.] 
U 2 
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defectively Tlb 3 (see $ 87. s) ; for this the Masora everywhere requires 'HD 3 , 
which is to be read bdm°thi (not b#m°thS), with an anomalous shortening of the 

$ to_• with suffixes on the contrary 'Hto 3 , &c. 

T: ■* , 

p In a wider sense the feminines of the form 7 t 9 f? (§ 84 3 , letter e) belong to this 
class, in so far as they shorten the d of the second syllable before the termination II, 
e.g. npy*l inflammation (from dall&qf), with suff. TJflpTO Ezek. 16, 52; HJQD 
signet ; also fern, of the forms and tap (5 84 b, letters c and d), as folly 
(for * iwwdlt ), and of all the forms which have a changeable vowel in the second 
syllable, and are formed with the prefix D (§ 85. g-k), e.g. rotatp kingdom # 
constr, always • rPDlD (not used in the sing.) pruning-hook, plur. nVlD|D; 

rVJSbp reward , with suff. ’’Ijnsfe'D; comp, also the examples given in 
§ 85. g and /, as birth (from on the other hand, ntttfto outgoing), 

generation, rQjtffl abomination, constr. rOjtffl, &c. 

<1 Sometimes the plural of these forms is to be traced to a secondary form, 
e. g. rnat< a letter , plur. (as if from ; also rfpjV, which is merely 

formed on the analogy of the other plur. fern, of participles Qal, is to be referred 
to a sing. HpJV. Comp., moreover, HKHTO ploughshare , plur. nlKHTO (as if 
from riBhnD) 1 ; on the other hand, nVUTlS capitals (of columns), and rtfnDfrl 
reproofs , are the regular plurals of JTJTjb and nnpto. 

T In riJftlD coat the original it of the first syllable is maintained by the sharpening 

of the following consonant (comp. Arab, qittfln ), with suff. ' 1 WD, the constr. si., 
.< * * : T N 
however, is njlT 3 (as also in the absol. si. in Ex. 28, 39); plur. rtf JJFp, constr . 

l"tf JH 3 .—The form given in Paradigm III, b is a PUlpdl-i orm of the stem t 

comp. ifnp § 84 £, letter p . 

S 4. To the fourth class, for which no Paradigm is required, belong all the 
numerous forms which in classical Hebrew have unchangeable vowels throughout, 
the originally short vowel of the first syllable having become vocal frwd, owing 
to the tone being thrown forward. Of the forms mentioned in §§ 84 and 85 those 
from y"V stems especially belong to this class, as flta? scroll, il praise, ntafl 

prayer (§ 85. i and q), as well as the feminines of the participle HipHil of verbs Y* JJ, 
e. g. rry«tp enlightening (from *VKD), and generally the feminines of Y'y stems 
which are compounded with the preformative JD, as ilHOtp rest (from rtf JO), 
see § 85. /; from n"b stems perhaps also nbyiH conduit ( constr. st. Is. 7, 3 

and elsewhere) and travail. Thus all these forms' coincide externally with 

those which already, as masculines, have unchangeable vowels throughout (see 
the list of them in § 93. unu). 

t 5. The feminine ending JV_ (apart from iY^-forms like 1V33, §94./) arises 
from the addition of the feminine H to the ending which is employed to form 


1 Astarte (plur. nhflfty), which was formerly included among these 

examples, is most probably due to an intentional alteration of the original 
like Tfjb Lev. 18, 21, &c. (for 7]^D), with the vowels of HKQ shame , the latter word 
having been substituted in reading for the name of the goddess. 
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adjectives, &c M see § 8 6 . d, k, and k, The ending ffl, mentioned in the same 
place, is attached, in segholate forms, sometimes to the ground-form, as 
Job 12, 5, sometimes to forms with a half-closed syllable, as HVjjjD; from T\' /S ? 
stems we find forms sometimes like captivity , sometimes like weeping, 

exile, rmn vision; the latter retain the a of the first syllable even in the 
constr . st. and before suffixes. From a qdtfl-iorm is formed HTTIIS difficulty ; 
from a q&ttl-ioTm HVlpB &c. 

In the plural of these forms different methods of treatment may be distinguished. U 
In some cases the whole ending is retained, as if belonging to the stem (comp, 
above, letter /), c.g. IJTlwbg from in others this ending is resolved, as 

in ntoj>D Dan. 8, 22 (no doubt for m&Pkhuwwdth ), as well as in ' edh*w 6 tk, 

from nnjJ testimony , but only in connexion with suffixes, Ps. 119, 14, 

&c.; 1 Ki. 2, 3, &c. 

§ 00. Nouns of Peculiar Formation . 

In the following Paradigms \ pp. 294 to 296, a number of frequently 
used nouns are arranged, whose flexion presents more or less striking 
peculiarities. These peculiarities, however, are almost always subor¬ 
dinate to the usual phonetic laws, and the usual designation of the 
nouns as irregular is, therefore, not justified, when once the ground- 
forms are properly recognized on which the present forms are 
based. 

1 The only omissions from these Paradigms are DH and JT^DTl (on which 

see the remarks), and all the forms which are not found in the Old Testament. 
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Sing, absolute 

M 

T 

ru< 

T 

rrin« 

T 




{father) 

0 brother ) 

{sister) 

{man) 

(woman) 

„ construct 

OH 

'RH 

• “j 

rrintt 


n&k 

... .. 

„ with suff. ofi sing. 

• Y 

'nh« 


'fl&H 

• < • 

„ 2 masc. 

T?? 

TO* 

^ 0 ? 


TO 

„ 2 fern. 

T?? 

TO? 

’jnlns 

^liT? 


„ 3 masc. 

(YP3R) VOX 

(vvnN) vn« 

<nh« 



3 /«»• 

mi* 

T * T 

rfnK 

T • T 

win# 

rlB^K 


„ iPl. 

-V3K 

• T 

wrh 

• T 

unhtt 



„ 2 masc. 

TO 

tO'RH 

Y • “I 

proi 



„ 2 fem . 

to 





„ 3 masc . 

DITOK 

jarniK 

V • ~1 

DnhM 



„ Zf em ' 

TO 





Plur. absolute 

rrian 

T 

trn* 


tretot 

trw 

„ construct 

nh« 

'0? 



'VZ 

•• : 

„ with suff. of 1 sing. 'ttH 

'0S,/aw<'0? 

'ni'nK 

- 1 - 

TO 

vtfo 

- T 

„ 2 masc. 

TO 

TO? 


if?? 

’if? 

„ 2 fem. 


TO? 




„ 3 masc. 

vniR 

''0? 

rn'ns 

rwK 

t T-: 

V«* 

T T 

3 /<*• 

u'niR 

rrn« 

T Y ” 


rw*R 

T V T“J 

U f? 

„ r />/. 

vn* 


.. T -j 

„ 2 marc. 

D3'nbK 

Y - 1 ~! 

M'HK 

Y ~ -j 

na'ninK 

Y - » “I 


DTOT 

y : 

„ 3 

(t»TO) TO 

DHNTK 

Y -”S 

TOO? 

Dn'wx 

DiTBb 

Zf emt 


Remarks. 


fiTB^K 



3M father; the constr. like and '33 (which occurs once), may perhaps 
be reckoned among the remains of an earlier linguistic period, discussed in § 90. L 
However, 3 K also occurs in compound proper names, e.g. beside 

See.; also Gen. 17, 4 sq. [torTDfct for the purpose of explaining the 
name DilppK. On the plur. T\\ 2 H see § 87./. 

m brother . The plur. absol. has Dagct forte implicitum (§ as. c); VHK 
stands for Vn$ according to the phonetic law stated in § 27. and so also 'fUt in 
pause for V1K. The sharpening of the n merely serves to keep the preceding 
Pathah short, as in D’fel, &c. (S 93- «)■ 

"inX one (for likewise with Daget forte implieiium t § 22. c, comp. § 27. q) y 
constr . and otherwise in close connexion,*Tn|$ (Gen. 48,22. 2 Sam. 17,22. Is* 27,12. 
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n&M 

T T 


13 

na 

tf' 

'b 

• s 

0 handmaid) 

(. house ) 

("») 

( daughter ) 

{day) 

(vessel) 


n*a 

T? 

na 

tf' 


TO 


'33 

W 



VICK 

N(t-J 

m 

pause ^jna, pause ’jn? 





ijja 




<no« 

ta'a 

to 

taa 

(mU 

lOT 



rora 

T •• 

n:a 

t : 

ana 

T • 





uja 







oana 

T I • 




orra 



otf' 

T 


tfr»R 

0*13 

• IT 

• T 

ntoa 

T 

on* 

• T 

D'b 

tfno« 

*na 

** IT 


nfoa 

" s 

'J? 

'nhOK 


'ft 

* T 

'nia 

- T 

i? 



Tf? 

T#>? 

Tfc 



TO? 

TO? 

TO>? 

to; 


who* 

T j - 


V ? 3 

wla 

w 

TT 


irnSioK 


.T33 

irnia 

< 

•TDJ 



u'na 

~ |T 

TO? 

vnla 

•• % 

"t 

vb 

M'nho# 

ca^na 

V *• |T 

t33'33 

7 M ! 

oa'rta 

* v •• i : 

Da'D' 

v *•* 

D3'b 

f •• J 


D«TR3 

V ’* (T 

DiTja 

Drrnla 

V •* 1 S 

D rpc* 

V •• | 

Drib 

V •• 1 



m 





Zech. 11, 7; and especially before JD [D] Gen. 3, 22. Ex. 30,14. Nam. 16, 15. 
Jud. 17, 5. 1 Sam. 9, 3. Ezek. 18, 10); fem. TlPlfcjt una (for JjnnK, according to 
§ 19. d), in pause npK. Once *in masc. (by aphaeresis, § 19. A), Ezek. 33, 30, 
as in Aramaic; plnr. some, but also iidem. 

ninK sister, from 'dh&w&t or 'dh&y&t, with elision of the 1 or \ and the A, which 
has arisen from AA, obscured to 6 . In Nam. 6, 7 iDW stands for inflK (with 
Dagei forte implicitum in the l"l). The plur. absol. (rf^ng) does not happen to 
occur. In Ezek. 16, 52 TJHVnX occurs (for ?jT)'n£). In the forms Vlinjj 
Jos. 2, 13 K e th., TjTnlTK Ezek. 16, 51. 55. 61 (to be read also in verse 45 for 
iJTftnK, which has been erroneously assimilated to the singular occurring in 
w. 48. 49. 56), and Hos. 2, 3 (for which, however, read DarfflK) the 

third radical has been entirely lost. 
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CS &■ 

Sing. absolute 


T? 

hb 

V 

0th 

D0 [W] 



(water) 

icily) 

(mouth) 


(name) (heaven) 

a 

construct 



'B 

0th 

00,-00 

.. f V 

» 

with suff. of 1 sing. 

n'y 

'B 

'0th 

'o0 

• i 

n 

2 masc. 



T® 

^Ifth Itx?, paused 

if 

2 fern. 




T|0th 

1 JBB* 

a 

3 masc. 



10th 

to0 

if 

Zfm. 


n?? 

rr»a 

T • 

FI 0 th 

T 

pid0 

T 1 

if 

1 PL 



va 

u£th 

use* 

-: 

ff 

2 masc. 



B 3 'B 

V • 

D 30 th 

0300 

V 1 • 

a 

3 masc. 


oyv 

BiTB 

V • 

B0th 

T 

DD0 

a 

ifem. 






Plur. absolute 


ony 

ni‘a 

D'0tq 

nto0 dw 

if 

construct 

'D, 'D'D 



'wn 

rtO|* 'D0 

i) 

with suff. of 1 sing. 





f> 

2 masc. 


tt? 



T$t> 

a 

2 fern . 






ff 

3 masc. 


rj? 


r0to 

VD 0 

T T 

a 

ifem. 

TV- 

FT? 


n^tn 

TV ▼ 


ff 

1 PL 

U'D'O 



u'&rj 


if 

2 masc. 




D 3 'e *60 

V •• IT 

uyrxti 

v - : 

a 

3 masc. 

Bfl'O'D 



DrPE*n 

V ~ |T 

orrto^ 

a 

ifem. 




[n'rtn 



E^N man, according to the common opinion either incorrectly lengthened for IPK 
(from Wll, with assimilation of the N&n of the ground-form Uni from the stem 
EON, which again has been attenuated from 'anf) t or softened directly from 'ini. 
It is, however, probable that a separate stem (E^N to be strong ?) is to be assumed 
for the singular 1 ; consequently the stem EON to be sociable , would be connected 
only with the plur. D^JN (D^N is found only in Is. 53,3. Ps. 141,4. Prov. 8,4). 

TON slave, handmaid ; with the plur. ftfntpN, with consonantal i"l, comp, in 
Aram. [TON fathers , and similarly in Phoen. TOT! from , also Arab. *abahdt 


1 So already Gesenius in his This, linguae Hebr. i. 83 sq., and recently again 
Friedr. Delitzsch, Prolegg., p. 160 sqq., Praetorius in Kuhn’s Orient. L. B. t 1884, 
p. 196; Konig, Lehrgeb. ii. 38; while Noldeke (ZD MG\ 1886, p. 739 sqq.), 
against Delitxsch, would connect both E^N and with the stem Efolt. 
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(fathers), *ummahdt (mothers), with an artificial expansion into a triliteral 
stem. 

woman , probably for PlB* 3 K ; ? from BON to be weak (= Arabic *dnHtd) t 
and therefore distinct from BON to be sociable (see above, on B^N). So De Lagarde, 
Uebersicht 9 p. 68; Konig, Lehrgeb. ii. 159 sq. The form )"IB& (for f ttt f with T) fem. 
from ’iff, after rejection of the doubling and lengthening of the t to e, comp. 
nBton as constr. st. of five ) otcura in Dent. 21, 11. 1 Sam. 28, 7. Ps. 

58, 9, even in absol. st. [c£, however, below, § 130.4,5].— In Ps. 128, 3 *JPlBfK 
is found for Instead of the plur. D '$3 (by aphaeresis from ? 

according to Friedr. Delitzsch, from another distinct stem, HBO), we find in 
Ezek. 23, 44 n#N l . 

flD house , plur. DTD (only in Dent. 6, 11. 1 Chron. 28, 11 DT 13 without 
Metheg\ pronounced bdtim. The explanation of the Dagei in the PI is still 
a matter of dispute. According to Jewish tradition (comp. Delitzsch, JescUa, ed. 3, 
p. 79), the DageS forte (after firm Metheg; comp. § 16. f. () serves merely to 
distinguish this word from DTB passing the night ( part . Qal of HD); the Syriac 
bdtttn, however, shows that the Daget is original, and belongs to the character 

of the form. According to Wright, Comparative Grammar , p. 88, DTD is simply 

< < ,T 

contracted from bai-ttm (as [N from D^JJ from DO'JJ, &c.), and the DageS, 
therefore, is lene; Konig, Lehrgeb. ii. 56, proposes the name Dage'i forte ortho - 
consonanticum; Philippi, ZDMG . xlix. p. 206, assumes for the plural a stem 
distinct from that of the singular. The incorrectness of the formerly common 
pronunciation botttm is sufficiently shown by the Babylonian punctuation (see § 8. d, 
note 2), which leaves no doubt as to the d. 

|3 son (Gen. 30,19 SJ^“f 3 ), constr . usually ~j 3 (also with a conjunctive accent 
as an equivalent for Maqqeph , Gen. 17,17. Is. 8, 2, and elsewhere, 1 Chron. 9, 21; 
even with smaller disjunctives, especially in the combination J 3 D, Ex. 30, 14. 
Lev. 27, 3 , and elsewhere ["130 only after DtO and before BHh, also in Is. 51,12; 
see Struck on Ex. 30, 14]), rarely "J3 (Dent. 25, 2. Jon. 4, 10 twice, Prov. 30, 1, 
and so always in the combination j^ 3 *J 3 , and in the proper names pDjDS [but 
' 3 * 9^3 Benjamite'] and nj£“f 3 Prov. 30,1), once *33 (comp. § 90. /) Gen. 49,11, 
and <33 (§ 90. n) Num. 23, 18. 24, 3. 15.— In Gen. 49, 22 |3, for which “}3 
ought to be read, is intended by the Masora for the absol. st ., not the constr. 

H 3 daughter (from bant, and this again, according to the law stated in § 69. c, 
for bint, fem. of |3), with suff. TD for TD 3 . Plur. H< 33 , from the sing. H 33 , 
comp. D *33 sons. 

DH husbandfs father , only with suff. !Tpn ; and rflDn husbands mother , 

only with suff. Ijnton, PUnton. Comp. 3 K, T nK and nVlN. 

DV day (Arab, yaum), dual D^bV; the plur. is probably from a different 
sing. (DJ yam) a , constr. and (poetically) Deut 32, 7. Ps. 90, 15. 


1 Friedr. Delitzsch (in the Babylonian glosses to Baer's text of Ezekiel, p. xi) 
on Ezek. 23, 44, remarks that the Assyro-Babylonian forms from attain (woman), 
the plur. attdti corresponding, therefore, to nWK, not to the ordinary plur. D^3. 

* The supposition (put forward also in earlier editions of this Grammar) that 
the plur. Dipj arose from D*p}J through elision of the 1, is invalidated by the fact 
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'Jj3 vessel, in pause (with snff. ^pj )3 Dent. 23, 25) from H ^3 to contain, 
plur. (as if from ^ 3 , H^ 3 ; according to Konig, ii. 63, simply shortened 

from kilytm). 

D^b water / comp, on the plnr. $ 88. d. 

TJJ city. The plnr. is scarcely syncopated from as it is pointed 

in Jud. 10,4 (no doubt erroneously, in imitation of the preceding ass colts), 

but from a kindred sing. Ity, which still occurs in proper names. 

HB mouth, constr. st . 'B (for original — MB ?). Its origin is still disputed. 
According to Gesenius and Konig (it 103), HB stands for HKB (ground-form 
pi 1 ay) from HKB to breathe, to blow; according to Olshausen, for 'B, from a stem 
»TB or mB. But parallel with the Hebrew HB are Assyr. pH, Arab. fH, fam, 
famm, fumm, BibL Aram. DB, KBS, Syr. pHm, ptima, so that Barth, ZDMG. 
xli. p. 634, assumes two forms of development from the same stem (IDS), viz. fm 
and fw . 'B my mouth, from pi-y; for DH'B we find in Ps. 17,10. 58, 7. 59, 13 
to*. The supposed plur. D* 1 Sam. 13, a 1 is generally explained as a con¬ 
traction from D*B, but the text is altogether corrupt. The plur. H^B, for the 
edges of a sword, occurs in Prov. 5, 4; reduplicated H^B*B Is. 41,15. Ps. 149, 6. 

head (obscured from = nfjf) ; plur. (for D^tO, § 23. c); 

Vtffch only in Is. 15, 2. 

nb a head of small cattle ( sheep or goal), constr. st. with suff. 

1 Sam. 14, 34^and V& Dent. 22, 1, according to Konig, ii. 131, from a ground- 
form si*ay, but according to De Lagarde, Uebersicht, 81 sq., from a stem W 
(nb = say — wtsay). 

XSt) name, constr. generally DS? (only six times ; comp. [3. 
heaven (5 88. d). 

§ 87. Numerals, (a) Cardinal Numbers . 

1. The cardinal numbers from a to 10, in Hebrew, are substantives 
with an abstract meaning, like trios, decas, vevrds, and were, therefore, 
originally attached in the construct st. to the word numbered, e.g. 
D '33 trias filiorum. However, the appositional construction 
of the numerals was likewise in use, side by side with this, at an 
early date, e.g. DB? trias, sc. filii, and from the latter was 

developed the use of the abstract numerals as adjectives (placed after 
their noun), see § 134.** png unus, fern, ring una, see § 96, show even 


that the a becomes vocal &wd in the constr. st. The view that Is merely an 
incorrect obscuring of DJ, and therefore distinct from the Arab, yaum , is con¬ 
tradicted by the invariable spelling &c., notwithstanding the spelling D *31 
(—tfal?) in the Siloam inscription, line 3 (cf. $ 7-/). and DJp' Hot. 6, 2. 
Cf. also the note on § 100. g. 
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by their form that they are adjectives, although even in this case 
combinations like *10# unus e montibus are possible). The 

consequence of the appositional, and finally adjectival, construction 
was, that for numerals connected with feminine nouns a special 
(and, with the exception of D!?®*, a shorter) form came to be used, 
whilst the original forms, with the abstract feminine ending, were 
used in connexion with masculine nouns. Hence, with the numerals 
from 3 to jo, it comes to appear as if the masculine form of the 
numeral were connected with the feminine substantive, and the 
feminine with the masculine substantive. For the expression of 
duality, dual forms are naturally used, with the usual distinction 
of gender. Accordingly, the numerals from 1 to 10 are as follows: 



With the Masculine, 

With the Feminine, 


Absol. 

Constr, 

Absol. 

Constr, 

I. 

•»w 

in* 

nrw 

nn« 

2. 


*•: 

1 D'rie* 

•- a 

'nf 

3- 


ne6V 

v * 



4. 

nya-iK 

nya-iK 



5- 

njton 

ne&n 

v «-} 

Eton 

Eton 

6. 


ne& 

■v •• 


85^ 

7- 


nyatf 

Jn& 


8. 

•W 

rube> 

rub? 


9* 


nytrn 

wn 

yrn 

10 . 






1 Shortened from which wonld be the regular feminine form of 

Nevertheless, the Dage f in &c. (even after JD • Jon. 4, n ; comp., 

however, Jud. 16, 38) can by no means be regarded as a Dage'i forte arising 

from assimilation of the N&n, for in that case the word could only be (comp. 
Arab, tintdni), It is rather to be read Udyim , fti (with Daget lent ), comp. 
Delete, representing the later Palestinian pronunciation (Philippi, ZD MG, xlix. 
p. ao6), and Arab, 'itn&tani (with a kind of prosthetic K ; comp. § 19. m ), as 
a further fetninine form of * Unarti , duo .— Philippi gives a very thorough treatment 
of the subject in his article, ‘Das Zahlwort Zwei im semitischen’ (ZDMG, 
xxxii. p. 31 sqq.), according to which the original form was tiny, which, how¬ 
ever, even in the primitive language, was shortened to tin. In his opinion, 


goes back to the dual form ttnaimd, DTIB? to tinataimd, tintaimd , so that 
in that case which in the Babylonian Codex of 916 has been almost always 

substituted by a later hand for DVltf, would be the more original and correct form. 
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On the connective forms JD®*, V&R » comp, the analogous forms in $ 93. A, 

C The other Semitic languages also exhibit the same peculiarity in the external 
differentiation of the numerals from 3 to 10 as regards gender. The full form 
of the numeral abstracts is only rarely found in connexion with feminine nouns 
e. g. DHpb n®6t? Gen. 7, 13. 1 Sam. 10, 3. Job 1,4. Ezek. 7, 2 Kuh.; probably 
also Jos. 17, xi, where we should read with Dillmann In apposition, 

Zech. 3, 9. 4, 2, comp. Jer. 36, 23. Conversely in Gen. 38, 24 DHfftn (but 
in the Samaritan —For seven, there occurs in Job 42,13 the 

strange form according to Ewald an old feminine substantive (comp, the 

German tin Sitbend , a set of seven), but more probably a scribal error. 

d 2. The numerals from n to 19 are formed by placing th$ units, 
without the copula , before the number ten (in the form masc., 
fem.), but without the two words being joined into one. 
However, owing to their rapid pronunciation in one breath, the 
units almost invariably appear in the form of the construct si. (without 
pretonic vowels); comp., in the following table, and Ting in the 
numeral n, and the units in the feminine numerals from 13 upwards. 
The proper connective forms, however, of the masculine abstracts, 
like n®#®>, &c., are not admitted in combination with since the 
units are merely in apposition, and not in a genitive relation. Also 
'J.®* and V?®*, in the number 12, are only apparently in the construct st., 
although formed in the same way (by contraction of the ay, and the 
loss through phonetic decay of the D of D??®*), and for the same 
reason, viz. their close- connexion with the following noun. In 
and the language has contented itself with the contraction of 
the ay (without rejecting the D), unless both forms are to be regarded 
as the Masoretic Qfri perpetuum (§ 17), viz. 'JJ*, V?®*, for M®*, D^?®*, 
as really intended by the K'thibh . 
e Accordingly the numbers from 11 upwards are— 

Masculine . Feminine . 

( "IDS »Tnng 


1 In the vulgar dialects of Arabic, and in Ethiopic, the feminine form of the 
numeral is by far the more common. This form appears also in Hebrew, when 
the number is regarded in the abstract, as in the muldplic&tives (see $ 97. A), 

* V?®*S» which remained for a long time unexplained, was recognized (first by 
J. Oppert) in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions in the form ittin or ittbi; comp. 
Friedr. Delitzsch, AssyriscAe Grammatik , p. 203, and P. Haupt, in the American 
Journal of PAilology , viii. 269. Accordingly, is a compound, like the 
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12 . 


13 - 


Masculine . 
Ifcfy %20 


Feminine . 

rnby 

rnby 556^ 


&c., on the analogy of the last. These numerals regularly have only 
the above form. In regard to their syntax, comp. § 13 4./ 

Very rarely the units appear in the masc. in the constr. st., as DJPtjn 

fifteen , Jud. 8, io. a Sam. 19, 18; njbfc* eighteen , Jud. 20, 25. 


3 . The tens from 30 to 90 are expressed by the plural forms f 
of the units (so that the plural here always stands for ten times the 
unit, thus, 30, 40, D'?ten 50, DW 6 o, 70, b'P? 

80, 90. But twenty is expressed by plur. of ten \ 

These numerals are all of common gender, and do not admit of the 
construct state. —In compound numerals, like 22, 23, 44, &c., the units 
may precede (two and twenty , as in Arabic and English), e. g. Num. 3,39. 

26,14. Very frequently, however, the reverse order is found (twenty 
and two, as in Syriac, c£ French and English twenty-two), e.g. 

1 Chron. 12, 28. 18, 5*. In all cases the units and tens are connected 
by the copula , ordinarily 1, but \ before numerals with the tone on the 
penultima, 1 before * before S*wd; see § 104. d, e, g . 

The remaining numerals are the substantives— g 

100 fern., constr . 

200 dual (contracted from OTIKD • comp. § 23. c). 


Sansk. $k&da$an, Mttca, undecim (analogous to the combination of units and tens 
in the numerals from 12-19), “d is used at the same time in the composition of the 
feminine numeral eleven. On the gradual substitutfbn of 'y Vl 5 ?y f° r ^ * 10 $ and 
'V nn« see Giesebrecht in ZAW\ 1881, p. 226; 'y occurs only in the 

Priestly Code, in Jer., £zek., in the prologue to Deuteronomy (i. 3), and in 
passages undoubtedly post-exilic, so that it may very well be a loan-word from 
the Babylonian. 

1 For the irregular plural forms (from the segholates 

i by, V 3 &, we should expect Dnbg, Dytfn. Is this very 

unusual deviation from the common formation (see above, $ 93. /, 0, r) connected 
with the special meaning of these plurals ? 

* According to the conclusions of Konig (De Criticae Saerae Argumento, p. 61, 
and Lehrgeb. ii. p. 215 sqq.), the smaller number more commonly precedes in 
Ezek. and the Priestly Code, but the larger always elsewhere. S. Hemer {Syntax 
der Zahlworter im A. T Lund, 1893, p. 71 sqq.) arrives at the same conclusion 
by a full examination of the statistics; cf. also his remarks on Konig in 
ZAW. 1896, i 
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300 rrfttD plur. (but in 2 Ki. 11, 4. 9. 10. 15, K'th. ni*MSn). 

IOOO masc. 

2000 dual. 

3000 plur., and so on (except in 2 Sam. 

18, 3. 2 Ki. 24, 14 K*th .; elsewhere always rQ&If). 

10000 in the later Books rten, fen, Kten (properly multitude , 

COmp. fivpias). 

20000 DJrtH dual (see below, letter h)\ but rrtsn Vitf Neh. 7, 70 
(also Kten 'nf Neh. 7, 71). 

40000 Kten ysnK Neh. 7, 66. 

60000 nifcferp 5 ^ Ezra 2, 69 (Baer and Ginsburg rffcfen, as in 
Dan. 11,12). rOT) 'D^K thousands of myriads , Gen. 24,60. 

h Rem. 1. The dual form which occurs in some of tbe units has the meaning 
of our ending -fold, e. g. DVl^inK fourfold , 2 Sam. 12, 6; sevenfold , 

Gen. 4, 15. 24. Is. 30, 26. Ps. 12, 7. 79, 12 (comp. $ 134. r). The dual DTIjH 
Ps. 68, 18 (explained by JWtpl 'p 5 >K thousands of duplication) is not meant 
to be taken in the sense of two myriads or twice the number of myriads , but 
in a multiplicative sense.— Besides the plural, which denotes the tens, there are 
also the plurals DH1TK some, also (idem , and decades (not decern) 

Ex. 18, 21. 25. 

i 2. The suffixes to numerals are, as with other nouns, properly genitives, although 
they are translated in English as nominatives, e.g. D 3 Jjl 55 $ 5 P your triad , i. e. 
you three , Num. 12, 4. 

§ 98. Numerals . (b) Ordinal Numbers . 

a The ordinal numbers from 2 to 10 are formed from the 
corresponding cardinals by adding the termination (§ 86. h), 
before which another VJ also is generally inserted between the 
second and third stem radicals. They are as follows: second, 

'pty, (like in^, D'yai, without the prosthetic tt, which 
appears in y?"]K, &c.), Hfihjn or *Pt?n (which, according to Strack, 
is always to be read for ^?n), W, n^. This 

/ in the penultima unquestionably results from the tendency to assimi¬ 
lation with the i of the ultima, Konig, Lehrgeb . ii. 225. The ordinal 
first is expressed by 1^*0 (cf. § 27. x), from head, beginning , 
with the termination ft (§ 86./). On the use of *tnK as an ordinal 
in numbering the days of the month, comp. § 134.^/ in such cases 
as Gen. 1, 5. 2, 11, the meaning of first is derived solely from the 
context. 
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The feminine forms have the termination ]V—, more rarely (and b 
only in the case of 3 and 10) nj__. They are employed also to 
express fractions, e.g. n^?l?n fifth or fifth part, n'Tb'JJ and 
tenth part . Side by side with these, in the same sense, there are 
also forms like a third , and a quarter , PDh a fifth part , 

and with the afformative fl, (plur. a tenth part; these 

are to be regarded as abstracts, and are denominatives from the 
cardinal numbers. Comp, finally <£dopaf, a week; a decade 
(of days), and also the tenth day . 

On the expression of the other relations of number, for which the Hebrew has 
no special forms, see the Syntax, § 134 . q and r. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PARTICLES. 

§ 99* General View. 

1. The particles, which in general express the secondary modi¬ 
fications of thought in speech, the closer relation of words to one 
another, and the mutual connexion of sentences, are for the most 
part either borrowed or derived from noun-forms, sometimes also 
from pronouns and verbs (§ 30. s). Primitive particles (apart from 
a few demonstrative forms, see § 100.1) can only be so called in the 
sense defined in § 81 sq. 

2. So far as the origin of the particles can be discovered with 
certainty, they are either (1) borrowed from other parts of speech; 
i.e. certain forms of the noun, pronoun or verb, with more or less 
loss of their original meaning, have come to be employed as particles; 
comp, in the Indo-Germanic languages, e. g. the Latin certo , /also, 
partim, verum , causa , the German stall, anstatt, wegen , weg, and the 
English instead, away; or (2) derived from other parts of speech, 
either (a) by the addition of formative syllables, as by day, from 
Df* (comp., however, § 100. g); or most commonly (b) by abbreviations 
effected in various ways, the extent of their mutilation being in pro¬ 
portion to the frequency of their use, so that in some cases (see 
below) the original stem has become wholly unrecognizable. 

Comp, in German gen , from gegen, Gegend; sett, from Seite; weil (originally 
a particle of time, like our while), from Weile. 

Still more violent abbreviations occur in Greek, Latin, and the Romance 
languages, e. g. hit 6 , ah, a; ex, e; ad, Ft. d ; aut, Fr . ou, JtaL 0 ; super, 
Ital. su 


1 Even short phrases are contracted into one word: Lat forsitan, from 
fors sit an, ht}Kov 6 ri, brjXahri, Fr. peut-ltre, Eng. prithee from / pray thee. — In 
Chinese most of the particles are verbs or nouns; e. g. tk (to give), and also the 
sign of the dative; ) (to make use of), hence to, for ; nei (the interior), hence in. 
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The greatest shortening occurs in those particles which have c 
entirely lost the character of an independent word, by being reduced 
to a single consonant with its vowel (generally short) or &wd. 
According to the laws of syllable formation in Hebrew (§ 26. m), 
such particles cannot stand independently, but are united, as prefixes, 
with the following word (§ 102), very much like the preformatives 
of the imperfect (§ 47. a-d). 

The view that this shortening of whole words to single letters has actually taken d 
place in the gradual course of linguistic development, is rendered highly probable 
by the fact that similar abbreviations in later Hebrew and Aramaic, i. e. as the 
development of the original Semitic speech progresses, become more and more 
striking and frequent. Thus the Biblical Aramaic becomes at a later period ^ • 
in modem Arabic, e.g. hallaq (now) is from halwaqt; Itt (why?) from liayyt-laifn, 

&c. Comp, also the analogous cases mentioned above from the Western languages. 
Nevertheless, the use of the simplest particles belongs already to the earliest 
periods of the Hebrew language, or, at any rate, to the earliest documents which 
have come down to us. 

8. Less frequently particles are formed by composition; as JflTO e 
wherefore? for SVlJTID quid edoctus? (ri paOw;) or quid cognitum? 

(from h and 'TJj) besides ; (from IP, {>, rbyo) from 

above , above . 

More frequent is the combination of two words into one without contraction, 

eg- t?TLn«, 'rns, Dtp?, irV's. 

§ 100. Adverbs . 

1 . The negative *6 not, and a few particles of place and time, a 
as DB* there , are of obscure origin. 

2. Forms of other parts of speech, which are used adverbially b 
without further change, are— 

(a) Substantives with prepositions, e.g.^tkDD (with might) very; 
alone (prop, in separation , Fr. h part), with suffix '* 7 ?^ I alone; 
IV2M? from within , within; cf. also (as one) together. 

( 3 ) Substantives in the accusative (the adverbial case of the Semites, c 
§ 11 8 . m ), comp, apxnv, buptdv, e.g. *?KD (might) very , DDK (cessation) 
no more , Di*n (the day) to-day (comp. § 126. b) f *?{£ (union) together . 
Several of these continued to be used, though rarely, as substantives, 
e.g. 30 p, pi ur# D'MD and rrf 30 p, circuit , as adverb circum , around; 
others have quite ceased to be so used, e. g. "03 (length) long ago; 
*dy (repetition, duration) again or further, longer . 

x 
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d (r) Adjectives, especially in the feminine (corresponding to the 
Indo-Germanic neuter), e. g. njlfcte'j primum , formerly (more fre¬ 
quently also Hjiwnb); *121 and H21 multum, much, enough ; 

wonderfully (properly mirabilibus , sc. modis ), Jewish , 

i.e. in the Jewish language. 

* (d) Verbs in the infinitive absolute, especially in HipKil ', which 

are likewise to be regarded as accusatives (§ 113. h), e.g. nain (prop. 
a multiplying) much, narinb 1# multitude; D3p (mane faciendo) early; 
(vespere faciendo) in the evening . 

f (*) Pronouns and numerals, e.g. HJ (prop, there—at this place) here , 
njrj here, hither (also of time, comp, fj? and nng = RplJ, 
till now); ring, tWB*, HK? once, twice , a hundred times; 

n'W for the second time . 

^ 8. Some adverbs are formed by the addition of formative syllables 

(most frequently D— ) to substantives or adjectives, e.g. DJDK and 
DJDK truly (from fDK truth) ; D3H (by favour) gratis (from fH gratia); 
Dpi in vain,frusira, but also empty , Ruth 1, 21, parallel with the fern. 
Hfcj6tp full (from PT! empty, emptiness, vacuum) ; Dp £y </qy (from Di') >. 
Comp, also Dp* ( an ac ty m Hab. 2, 19. Lam. 3, 26; an adv. in 
Is. 47, 5), and, with 6 in the last syllable, DtOlS, for DtynB, ; n a 
twinkling , suddenly (from PD9 a twinkling ), and DWjfl? the day before 
yesterday (from three), the 6 in both cases being probably 

obscured from an original d. —Moreover, comp. rpflhK backward , and 
JVfPp sordidate, Mai. 3, 14. In both these cases, the formative syllable 
an has been first attached to the stem, and then the feminine ending 
1 th , which is elsewhere used to form adverbs, has been added to it. 

h The termination D__ occurs also in the formation of substantives, e.g. bVd 
ladder (from W>D), *nd hence the above adverbs may equally well be regarded 
as nouns used adverbially, so that D D— , would correspond to f _ y ft ($ 85, 

Nos. 53, 54), comp. DP] 3 , equivalent to } 1**19 redemption, DfctTiM (with prep.) 


1 Is this D— an instance of the locative or temporal termination (cf. especially 
CUTO) mentioned in § 88. c t Noldeke, ZD MG. xl. p. 731, considers Dp a secondary 
substantival form (used adverbially like r/y^ noctu\ corresponding to the 
Phoenician and Aramaic DD\ Syr. * (mama ; cf., on the other hand, Konig,ii. 255 : 
the Phoen. D£P is probably plural, and in the case of the parallel Syriac 7 mama, 
the derived form (occurring in D£^) is also used to express day, beside the ordinary 
y&m .—De Lagarde’s opinion {Novae psalt . gr. editionis specimen , p. 1 a sq.) th^ 
Dp should be read DbJ is altogether improbable. 
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suddenly, 2 Chron. 29, 36. According to others, this ox* is an obsolete accusative 
ending, to be compared with the indeterminate accusative sing; in dn in Arabic. 

4 . A number of forms standing in very close relation to the i 
demonstrative pronoun may be regarded as primitive adverbs, since 
they arise directly from a combination of demonstrative sounds. 
Some of these have subsequently suffered great mutilation, the 
extent of which, however, can now very rarely be ascertained with 
certainty. Such are e.g. tK then, f?, fl 3 | thus (cf. rD'K, MM'f? how?), 

^18 only, 15 ? truly (on all these adverbs, see the Lexicon), and especially 
the interrogative i] (He interrogativuni), e. g. (Deut. 3, 11 rfrn) 
nonne? DJt] num etiam? This He interrogatrvnm is perhaps shortened 
from which is still used in Arabic, and, according to the view 
of a certain school of Masoretes, occurs also in Hebrew in 
Deut. 32, 6 1 . 

The H interrogative takes—(1) Hateph-Pathah generally before non-gutturals k 
(even before 1), with a firm vowel, e. g. fib&n hast thou set? see the interrogative 
clause, $ 150. e ( 3 tWl Lev. 10, 19 is an exception). 

(2) Before a consonant with i, usually Pathah without a following Dagef / 
forte, e.g. rD*J3[I Gen. 2 7> 3 8 > comp. 18,17. 29,5. 30,15. 34,31; less frequently 
(in about tea passages), Pathah with a following Daget forte % e. g. Ifjian num 
in via, Ezek. 20, 30, Gen. 17, 17. 18, 21. 37, 32. Num. 13, 19. Job 23, 6; 
even in 1, 1 Sam. 10, 24. 17, 25. 2 Ki. 6, 32. 

(3) Before gutturals, not pointed with either Qames or Hateph-Qames, it takes VI 

Pathah , e. g. !|bfecn shall I go ? rURKH num tu ? DKH num si; njHfctn Mai. 1,13 ; 
also in Jud. 6, 31 read DPlKH (not 'NH), likewise H in Jud. 12, 5. Jer. 8, 19. 
Neh. 6, 11.—In Num. 16, 22, the Masora intends the article; we should 

read and comp. Deut. 20, 19; in Eccl. 3, 21 read njfjfjl and ITTj'n; the 

article is a correction due to doctrinal motives. 

(4) The H takes S*gh 6 l before gutturals which have Qame$ or (as in Jud. tl 

9,9 sqq.) Hateph-Qames, e.g."tttDKn Mic. 2, 7; Job 21,4; HWin Joel 1,2; 

Gen. 24, 5 (comp, the analogous instances in § 22. c, $ 35. k, § 63. k). 

The place of this interrogative particle is always at the beginning of the clause. 

5. Some adverbs occur also in connexion with suffixes, thus 0 

thou art there, 3rd sing. masc. fa®*, 2nd plur. masc. 'I?'? I am 

not, 2nd sing. fem. 3rd sing. * 33 *?, fern, niytf, 2nd plur. 

3rd plur. masc. Also ^ I am yet (^V only in nlya 

and ^yp), T] 1 y, rfiiV, «iiy (Lam. 4, 1-7 RUh.; njniy (?rf), D^y.— 


1 The separation of the H at the beginning of Deut. 32, 6, expressly noticed 
by Qimhi (ed. Rittenb., p. 40 b) as an unique instance, is perhaps a protest against 
admitting a particle , 

X 2 
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n 3 J$< where art thou ? where is he? DjK where are they? The same 
applies to 10 ("?$) and Hin behold / (prop, here, here is; see § 105. b), 
only in Gen. 19, a with suffixes, and % ||n (Gen. 22, 7 with 

Munah), in pause behold me (here am I), (pause 3|0 Ps. 139,8)> 

^n, tan, and win, wn (behold us), and «jn, in pause toin, Djin, Dan. 

P The usual explanation of these suffixes (especially of the forms with N&n 
epentheticum) as verbal suffixes, which ascribes some power of verbal government 
even to forms originally substantival (e. g. there is, he is), is at least 
inadmissible for forms (like evidently connected with noun-suffixes; 

even for the other forms it is questionable. 


v§ 101. Prepositions . 

a 1. All words, which by usage serve as prepositions, were originally 
substantives, viz.: 

(a) Substantives in the accusative and in the construct state, so that 
the noun governed by them is to be considered as in the genitive, 
and in Arabic actually has the genitive ending, comp, in German 
stall dessen, kraft dessen, in Greek tovtov x*P lv > ' n Latin huius rei 
causa, ox gratia, month instar 1 . Comp. "WK (hinder part*) behind, 
after (Mirft in J? nn$ Lev. 14, 36. Deut. 21, 13. 1 Sam. 10, 5; 
nnrtK 2 Chron. 32,9); (side*) close by; P 3 (intermediate space*) 
between; (distance) behind, around; r&tt, or with Hireq 

compaginis (removal, want) except; fSI (purpose) on account of; 
fctD fa only in Deut. 1,1) before, over against; (separation; cf. 
§ ug.v) from , out of; (coming in front, that which is over against) 
before, over against; (progress, duration*) during , until; 
(height, upper part*) upon, over; “0? (connexion?) with; it is 
doubtful whether this is to be derived from the same stem as 
near, beside, like; nnn (under part *) under , instead of 
b (f) Substantives in the construct state, but to be regarded as in the 
genitive, since they depend on prepositions (especially the inseparable), 
e-g.^ (in the face of*) before; 'KJ, (according to the mouth, 
i.e. the command of*) according to; (in the concern of) on 
account of; JJfob (for the purpose of) on account of 
e 2. Substantives used adverbially very frequently become preposi- 


1 In the examples which follow, the meaning of the noun is added in parentheses, 
and, when it is actually in use, is marked with an asterisk.—On a similar use 
in other languages, see W. von Humboldt, Cber die Kawispracke, Hi* p. 6s 1. 
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tions in this way, e.g. ^3, 'i>33, ^3D, 'P|b, lie, DCK3 (with cessation) 
without, *liP3 (in the duration of) during; 1!?, 1J3 (according to the 
requirement of) for, according to . 

§ 102, Prefixed Prepositions . 

1. Of the words mentioned in $ ioi, "ft? from , out of frequently a 

occurs as a prefix (§ 99. c); and even with its Ndn assimilated to the 

< 

following consonant (by means of Dagei forte), e. g. ^S3? out of a 
forest . 

Rem. The separate "JD (always with a following MaqqepK) is usual (bat not b 
necessary, comp. Jnd. 20, 14 with verse 15. Ezek. 43, 6, &c.) only before the 
article, e.g. jnSjtrrjlD, and sometimes occurs before the softer consonants, e.g. 
tfcrjD Jer. 44, 18, ' 231 D Joel 1,12. 1 Ghron. 5, 18; cf. Ex. 18, 14. Lev. 1, 14. 

14, 3 °* Jud. 7 > 3 3 * I0 » 4 - x 9 > i*>- I0 4 > 7 ( 3 Kh 2 3 » 3 $ before " 1 ; also before 

p in Ps. 18, 49), and elsewhere in the later Books (as in Aramaic) 1 ; there 
is besides a poetic by-form 'JO (comp. § 90. m) and 'JO Is. 30, n. Its form 
is most commonly *0 with a following Dagei, which may, however, be omitted 
in letters which have S e wd (comp. § 20. m). With a following ' the O is, as 
a rule, contracted to 'O, e. g. 'I'D — '*1*0 or 'TO (but comp. '2®^D Dan. 12, 2 ; 
Wlfcp? 2 Chron. 20, n); before gutturals it becomes O (according to § 22, r), 
e.g.DnKD,D?»; D occurs before H with the guttural virtually sharpened in 
yVTO on the outside, and in 0V10 Gen. 14, 23 ^ before H in rrt'HD (comp. $ 28. b 
And $ 63. q. The closed syllable here is inconsistent with the supposed virtual 
sharpening of the H; probably rf'HO is merely due to the analogy of rtf'nij); 
similarly Is. 14, 3 before *1; but in 1 Sam. 23, 28. 2 Sam. 18, 16- ffTttp is to be 
read, according to § 22. s. 

2. There are also three other particles, the most commonly used c 
prepositions and the particle of comparison, which have been reduced 
by abbreviation (§ 99. c) to a single prefixed consonant with S € wd 
(but see below), viz.: 

3 in, at, with . 

J> towards, to, for , Lat. ad. 

3 like, as, according to (no doubt the remnant of a substantive 
with the meaning of matter, kind, ihstar). 

With regard to the pointing it is to be observed that— 

(a) The £ e tud mobile / with which the above prefixes are usually pronounced, d 
has resulted from the weakening of a short vowel (an original A, according to 

1 Konig, Einleitung ins A . T., p. 393 (cl also the almost exhaustive statistics 
in his Lehrgebaude, ii. 292 sqq.), enumerates eight instances of |D before a word 
without the article in 2 Samuel and Kings, and forty-five in Chronicles. 
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letter /)*; the short vowel is regularly retained before S*w&: before $ e wd simplex 
in the form of an T, attenuated from &: before a Hateph the prefix takes the vowel 
of the Hateph , e. g. f or firuit % as a lion, W°nt, in affliction 

(sometimes with the syllable subsequently closed, comp. § 28. b, and the infinitives 
with b» $ 63.1); before weak consonants it follows the rule given in $ 34. c, e. g. 

for ^b. When the prefixes 3 f b precede D'ribjK God, the S € wd 
and Hateph S e ghbl regularly coalesce in Sort, e.g. , &c., for 'b# 3 ; so 

with suffixes rribfcO, &c. (once also in the sing., Iribtfb Hab. 1,11); also regularly 
"lbt<b to say , for see § 23. d. 

€ ( b) When the prefixes precede the article, the H is almost always dropped, and 

they take its vowel. See further in § 35- *• 

f (c) Immediately before the tone-syllable, i. e. before monosyllables and dis¬ 
syllables with the tone on the penultima (in the fore-tone), they take Qames 
(undoubtedly a lengthening of an original d, comp. § 26. e, § 28. a ), but only in the 
following cases: 

(aa) b before infinitives of the above-mentioned form, as to give , p*lb 
to judge , fab to plunder, tib to shear , }hb to keep a festival, JYj^b to bring 
forth, rdif> to go, nnj 5 b to take , except when the infinitive (as a nomen regens) 
is closely connected with another word (especially its subject, § 115. e), and 
consequently, as being in a sort of constr. state , loses the principal tone, e.g. 

Ex. 19, 1, Gen. 16, 3 (in such cases as DirTHTlj) Ex. 5, 21 the 

a is protected by the secondary tone; before infinitives of verbs V'V, the b is 
retained even in close connexion; comp. Ezek. 21, 20. 25. 22, 3); 

g (bb) before many pronominal forms, e.g. n $3 (so also in 1 Sam. 21, 10; not 
np). n£, nja ntf£ (in close connexion, however, Gen. 2, 23 ; nt<T 3 

Gen. 45, 33); as these; and especially D 33 , Dpb, D 33 (D 3 ?) 

09?. see § 103. e; 

h (cc) before monosyllables or fore-toned nouns in such combinations as Hob MB 
mouth to mouth, 2 Ki. 10, 31, Dp 5 b p 3 between waters and waters , Gen. 1,6; 
mb^ for a trouble , Is. 1, 14, but always before the principal pause. The 
instructive example in Deut. 17, 8, also shows that the punctuation b requires at 
least the lesser pause after it; in Is. 28,10 and 13 the b is twice repeated, even 
before the small and smallest distinctives; 

% (dd) in certain standing expressions, which have become stereotyped almost 
as adverbs, e. g. *lgb to eternity , 2*1? in multitude , TOIlb in security, njfSb to 
eternity , but DW 3 fljfjjb to all eternity , Is. 34, 10. Cf. also 55 ^ 5 ^ for the dead. 
Lev. 19, 28. Num. 5, 2. 9, 10. 

k ( d ) With the interrogative TO they are pointed as in TO 3 ; in pause and 

before M as in TO 3 by what ? (before a following relative clause, as in Eccles. 
3, 22, TO 3 ; comp. Deiitxsch, Jesaia , 4th ed., on Is. 3, 22); TO 3 how much f 
but also TO§ 2 Chron. 18, 15, in close connexion, and at a greater distance from 
the pause. The S*gMl in these forms arises from a partial lengthening of the 


1 Jerome (see Siegfried, ZAIV. iv. 79) almost always represents 3 by 6a, 
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original d, while the D is sharpened in order to maintain the original d of 
the prefixes. 

When b (prop, la) is united to HD, it takes, according to § 49 • fit the form / 
PIE? (Job 7, ao TO?, x Sam. 1, 8 PIE?, all Mini , and hence the & in the tone 
is lengthened to a) for what? why? Before the gutturals H, PI, V, PIE? is used 
for euphonic reasons (exceptions 1 Sam. a8,15. a Sam. 14,31. Jer. 15,18, before PI; 
a Sam. a, aa. Ps. 49, 6, before fct); TO?, however, remains before n. Before 
letters which are not gutturals, TO^ is found in Ps. 4a, 10. 43, a (immediately 
after a tone-syllable). 

Rem. The divine name Plinj, which has not its own original vowels (probably ftl 
miV) but those of (see $ 17. c) t takes the prefixes also, after the manner of 
'Wtf, thus nirn, PrfPP?, PrfPl' 3 , rrirro (since they are to be read EhtO f 

'jhttD); for the K of EhK, as of 'a'lbC» &c. (see below), quiesces 

after the prefixes 3, 3, 1, but is audible after D (for ftp), & (no instance 

in the O. T.), and n (in the article, not H interrog., is intended, 

since the only example with H interrog., Jer. 8, 19, is to be pointed rffiVl, i.e. 
'jhfctn, not nirpn). Hence the rule, K'tfD Plt?D Moses brought out (i.e. D, PI 
make the K audible), DE 3 D 3 ? 3 ^ and Caleb brought in (i.e. 1 , 3 , ?, 3 allow 
it to quiesce) 1 .—As regards the other plural forms of }VlR, syncope of the 
K always takes place after 3, 3 , ?, except in the form thus IE*!#?, 

V^k), &c.; but &c., &c., Dn’j’Tkj?. 

§ 103 . Prepositions with Pronominal Suffixes and in the Plural Form. 

1. As all prepositions were originally nouns (§ ioi) in the accusative, a 
they may be united with the noun-suffixes (§91. b-l), e. g. (prop, 
at my side) by me, VW (in my proximity) with me, OrirtPi (in their place) 
instead of them, like the Latin mea causa, for my sake . 

Rem. 1. The preposition TO (usually "TO) near , with, is distinguished from b 
TO (comp, note 1, p. 380), the sign of the definite accusative ($ 117. a), in its 
connexion with suffixes, by a difference of pointing, the former making 'P1R, 

*JTO, in pause *]TO, and fern. !JTO (Is. 54, 10 IJTO), frlR, D 3 TO, DTO (also 
in the later Books, especially in Kings, and in Jer. and Ezek., incorrectly 
with me; ’jrfotO from thee, 1 Ki. ao, 35; \TOJD from him, 1 Ki. aa, 7; 

DTO with them), while the latter retains its original 0 before the light suffixes. 
Hence the following forms arise :— 


Sing. 

'TO me. 


( m. irnfc, pause ’JTlfc ) 

*•}/ n*. j M “- 

m. ‘ink him. 

*• /. rink her. 


unit us. 

Dank you. 

* t V * 


Dnn$, dnk \ 

t™?*, J 


Another vox memor. is D?JD \ 3"?3 all is hidden in him . 

Tf*r r 
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Less common are the plene forms (Num. a a, 33 ft3TI§f before H), 

Tjrrttt (Ex. 29, 35 njn«), tata, rtnta, OTfot, Drrt«. Moreover, for D3J1K 
we find Djnto Jos. 23, 15; for Dfifc, five time* (Gen. 32, 1. Ex. 18, ao, &c.), 
Dnntt, and in Ezek. 33, 45 DnrrttJ > for (only found in Ezek. 16, 54; 35, 26 
njnk; 34, 21 njnte) also |nn« (Gen. 19, 8, &c. [13 times]) and fnnto Ezek. 
33, 47.—No instance of the and fern. plur. occurs in the O. T.; in Cant a, 

7, &c., DSTlfet is used instead. 

C 2. The preposition “D^ with (with suffixes on the model of stems M 9 ?, 
[1 Sam. i, 26 rotpv], in pause 1J©y; and fern. T|tDy; fl©?) is united 
with the suffixes D3 and DH by a (pretonic) Qames , which causes the 
sharpening of the AfM to be distinctly audible: ti©^, D 3 ©y, DH©y (so in 
Num. 22, 21, and often in very late passages, otherwise D©y is generally used). 
In the first person, besides '©?» we also find '* 1 ©JJ (probably from original 
; cf. Arab, 'inda, beside, with). 

< 

d 3. It is but seldom that prepositions occur with verbal suffixes, as 'STIITFI 
2 Sam. 32, 37. 40. 48 (for which Ps. 18, 37. 40. 48 VITO), njTlTO Gen. 2, 21 
and 'JTJJ 3 Ps. 139, 11 (here probably for the sake of the rhyme with ' 3 EAE*) l . 

£ 2. When pronominal suffixes are added to the prefixes (§ 10a), there 

appears occasionally, especially in the case of the shorter suffixes, 
an endeavour to lengthen the preposition, so as to give it more strength 
and body. Hence to 3 is appended the syllable to (see the Rem.), 
and 3 and b take at least a full vowel, 3 and ^ ($ 102. d f /). —The 
following deviations from the analogy of the noun with suffixes are 
to be noticed (a) in the pausal forms *J 3 , *1(not 

hlkha, &c.); (b) in the similar forms with the suffix of the and sing, 
fem. (not bekh , &c.), and in 03 , o|>, U©y, &c. (not bend, &c.). 

f (a) b with Pronominal Suffixes . 


■-! 


Sing. 
r> to me. 
m. in pause 

/ . 

1 m. & to him. 

/.•if to her. 




Plur. 




to you. 


ttf 4 , j 


1 Ftnt and btnt (in me), in vulgar Arabic for ft and bt 9 are compared by Socin. 

* pb does not occur in the Old Testament, by a mere accident, no doubt; 
Ezek. 13, 18 

* The question whether can also stand for the sing, lb, which Rodiger 
positively denied, must now decidedly be answered in the affirmative, since the 
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3 takes suffixes in the same manner: *?, ^3 (Ex. 7, 29. 2 Sam. g 
22, 30. Ps. 141, 8 nM, as in Gen. 27, 37. 2 Sam. 18, 22. Is. 3, 6 
nab), 13, &c.; except that for the 3rd plur., besides &H3 (especially 
in the later Books) and n©na (only in Ex. 36, 1. Hab. 1, 16; 
only in Jer. 14, 16), the form D3 is also used; and for the feminine, 
besides Hina (which occurs three times), |H3 is found fifteen times, 
and JH3, but only in 1 Sam. 31,7. Is. 38,16. Ezek. 42,14.—According 
to the Masora, *6 is found fifteen times for \b (as conversely in 
1 Sam. 2, 16. 20, 2 \b for *6), e.g. Ex. 21, 8. 1 Sam. 2, 3. Is. 9, 2. 

Ps. ioo, 3 (and, as has been conjectured, also Job 41, 4); comp. 
Delitzsch on Ps. 100, 3.—In Num. 32, 42. Zech. 5, 11. Ruth 2, 14, 
the Masora requires instead of (in all three places before 
a following tone-syllable; comp. § 23. k, and the analogous cases of 
the loss of Mappiq in § 58. g, § 91.*). 


(6) 3 with Pronominal Suffixes . 
Sing. Plur. 

1. 8 as /. fcfoa as we. 

2 . ^ th0U ' “3?. seldom tote?) 


\m. vrto? he. on?, pn?, ran?], onto) 

'1/rrt bias she. [ 1 H 3 ], run? ) aslhey ' 


Phoenician suffix of the 3rd per*, sing, in D has been universally recognized as 
the ground-form of the Hebrew suffixes in to (comp. Schroder, Phimit. Sprache , 
p. 153 sqq. and p. 154 for Schlottmann’s explanation of this D). It is true that 
in such places as Gen. 9, 26. 27. Deut 33, 2. Is. 30, 5. Ps. 73, xo (all in or 
immediately before the principal pause; in Dent. 33, 2 with Zaqeph qatm 
at least) tojJ can be better explained os plural (in reference to collective nouns); 
and in Is. 53, 8 for to^ we should read with the LXX . On the 

other hand, in Is. 44, 15 its explanation as plural would be extremely forced. 
Even then there would remain—presuming the traditional text to be correct— 
toOB Ps. 11, 7 and to*fi§ Job 27, 23, as well as fo\by, the last occurring three 
times, Job 20, 23. 27, 23 (beside vky), and especially Job 22, 2. In all these 
places the most extreme exegetical artifices can only be avoided by simply 
admitting a singular suffix (= VJB f VB5 f 1^). 

4 The form fnb occurs in Ruth 1, 13 in the sense of therefore. 

• The use of *3 here for (cf. above, letter d) might be due to euphonic 
reasons. Probably, however, it is a case of contraction from W HD 3 , see 
letter k. —* 3 b| (defectively) only in the Pentateuch, Sjto Ex. 15, 11. 
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(c) ~P? with Pronominal Suffixes. 


Sing. 

'IDO, poet. TO, in pause also 
’|6 from me. 


m, TOO i 
2. 1 

1/ TO 


in pause 4^9 


from thee. 


3- 


m, TOD, Job 4, 12 in pause TOD, 
pHJD or TOO] from him, 
f from her. 


Plur. 

TO? from us, 

D 3 D) „ 

|£/ from you. 

DHD, nOHD, poet. 
DPBD 

[15D]"njnD 


from 

them. 


k The syllable to (in Arabic rnd KD = Heb. HD what) in otos (probably from 
HD 3 , prop, according to what /, for as I) is, in poetry, appended to the three 
simple prefixes 3 , 3 , J), even without suffixes, so that foS, to 3 , to!> appear 
as independent words, equivalent in meaning to 3 , 3 , Poetry is here dis¬ 
tinguished from prose by the use of longer forms; in the case of fD, on the other 
hand, it prefers the shorter, which resemble the Syriac and Arabic. 

I The form DH 3 , enclosed in brackets above, occurs only in a Ki. 17, 15 (in 
_ < v T 

Pause) , nDH 3 only in Jer. 36, 5 a (in pause) ; JH 3 (Baer following Qim^i JH 3 ) 
only in Ezelc. 18, 14. Comp. Frensdorff, Mass or a Magna , p. 334 sqq.—For 
D 33 as ye Qimhi requires 033 (invariably or only in Job 16, 4?); in Jos. 1, 15. 
Jud. 8, a. Ezra 4, a Baer gives D 33 . 

tn With regard to JO with suffixes, *JDD from me is usually explained as arising, 

• V • ^ 

by a reduplication of |D, from an original TO 3 D, just as TOD from him , from 
1H-TOD, identical in form with tiDD 1 from us , from D- 3 D 3 D, while HIDD 
from her goes back to H 3 D 3 D. Far simpler, however, is Mayer Lambert's 
explanation ( Revue des itudes juives, xxiii. 30a sqq.), that TOD, Ac., have 
arisen from WD, Ac., and that the forms of the suffixes are to be explained on 
the analogy of mnnfl, § 100. 0.—The bracketed form TOD, for 

which Baer, following Qimhi and others, writes TOD, occurs only in Ps. 68, 24, 
and is there regarded by Delitzsch, Hupfeld and others (following Simonis) as 
a substantive ([D — portion). The expression KVTJD (for TOD ?) Is. 18, a. 7 
is very strange.— ilDHO occurs only in Jer. 10, a. Eccles. ia, ia (Job n, ao 
DH3D); JHD (so Baer and Ginsburg, following the best authorities, instead of 
the ordinary reading [HD) only in Ezek. 16, 47. 5a. 


tt 8. Several prepositions, especially those which express relations 
of space and time, are (like the German ivegen) properly plural nouns 
(for the reason, see § 124. a), and are, therefore, joined with the 


1 The Babylonian Masora writes TOD (to distinguish it from the 3rd sing.), 
which is justly blamed by Ibn Ezra. 
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pronominal suffixes in the form of the plural construct state, just like 
other plural nouns (§91.^). On the other hand, the apparent connexion 
of "btf, "~iy, "by with plural suffixes is explained from the ground- 
forms of those prepositions (from stems n"b) 'b# ('b*?), 'iy, 'by 
(contracted to 'btf, \btf, &c.)\ 

Without suffixes these prepositions are— 

"inN, more frequently (prop, hinder parts) behind , after. 

, poet, also (region, direction), towards, to, according to. 
p? (interval) between; the suffixes indicating the singular are added 
to the singular P?, thus 'PS, ’ipa, &c. (Gen. 16, 5 VP?, the second 
YSdh is, however, marked with a point as critically doubtful; vpa, 
which occurs three times, is only the Masoretic (frl for fa'a, which 
is found e. g. in Gen. 30, 36). On the other hand, the suffixes 
indicating a plural are attached to the plural forms 'P? or nfa'a. 

Mp (circuit) around, with suffixes always has the plural form, some¬ 
times masc. *pMp, &c., sometimes, and more frequently, in the fern, 
rfyap (surroundings). In Ezek. 43, 17 yap is abnormal for 
n*yao, 

"iy ( continuation , duration, from ITjy) as far as, unto, poet. P®. 
In Job 32, 12 with the a retained in the secondary tone, is 

abnormal. Also in 2 Ki. 9, 18 for Dn"*iy read 

"by upon , over (comp, the subst. by height, the top , from nby to ascend), 
poet. 'by. 

nnn under (prop, what is beneath). On &c., comp, above, 

letter d. 


1 The reference of these forms to original plurals has been again expressly* 
supported by De Lagarde, Symmicta , ii. 101 sqq.; Nachrichten der G.g. G., 1881, 
p. 376, cf. Mittheilungen, 1884, p. 63; also GGA 1884, p. 280 sq. According 
to Barth, ZDMG. xlii. p. 348 sqq., and Nominalbildung, p. 375 sqq., ’pFjnFI, 
&c., was only formed on the analogy of &c•, only on die 

analogy of *|)pb> &c., since the real plural forms onght to be *pnnri } f See.; 

cf., however, Konig, Lehrgebdude , ii. 305 sq. 
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With Suffixes. 


1 Sing, ■nntj 


T1^3'3D 

_ I* I 

'nnn 
- : - 




(after me) 

(between me) (< around me) (<beneath me) (to me) 

(unto me) 

(on me) 

2 m. ’Jim? 

VP 

^'3D 



’liv 









2 s.f. TO? 


1|$3'3D 







& ^3’3D 





3 S.m. 

fa'3 

rrta'SD 

r i* 1 







& V3'3D 





3 S./. nnnt? 


n'rrtMD 

TV |» » 

n*nnm 

T V » - 






& n^i'ao 

T V • 1 





1 Plur. «nnt» 

U'jj'3 

Wfa'jlD 

u'nnn 




& 

'vrte 






2 Pl.m. Dannx 

*m 

Da'rti'aD 

v 1 • 1 

D3'nnn 

v - t - 




3 Pl.m. Dnnni* 

DH'3'3 

V •• 1 “ 

Dn'nto'aD 

V - 1 • * 

Bnww 

v - 


DTO 

Dn'bji 


&Drt3’3 

&DTta'3D 

usually DJJinn 

& d$* 

[ 









3 P^/. TO 



TOB 

K'k 












§ 104 . 

Conjunctions. 





a 1. The conjunctions serve to connect sentences, and to express 
their relations one to another. They may be either— 

(a) Original pronouns, e.g. the demonstrative '9 that, because, for. 

( b) Original substantives, which afterwards were reduced to the 
rank of pronouns, adverbs or conjunctions; so probably (see § 36), 
which is sometimes used to express the general idea of relation, 
sometimes as a relative pronoun (=qui, quae, quod), and in many 
cases stands simply for ' 9 ; also (nothing), that not; "|B that not 
(the Greek fuj of prohibition), &c. To these may be added the 


1 As Mayer Lambert observes, usage (cf. esp. Gen. a6, 28) distinguishes between 
the two forms: means between us and you , whereas (Jos. 

22, 25. 27. 38 before means between us on the one hand. 

* The poetical form to*!% only in Ps. 2, 5; on which see note 3 on 

letter /, frequently. 
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§ io4.] Conjunctions. 317 

adverbial combination of substantives with prepositions, e. g. 

(in the not yei) earlier , before , for which 0 * 3 ®? is also used. On the 
combination of two particles to express complex ideas (e. g. 
added to this, that— much more), see Syntax. 

(e) Prepositions, which with the addition of the conjunction b 
or % 9 together form one single conjunction, e. g. 15 ? because , prop. 
on account of the fact that; *T8*K "IHK, and more frequently *^K 'HTIK, 
after that; according as (with 3); ^3 20j and "K?K 2g5 in conse¬ 
quence of the fact that, for the reason that, because . Sometimes, 
however, the conjunction in such cases is omitted, and the preposition 
itself used as a conjunction, e.g. (forTB%ri>?) although, Job 16,17. 

So, at any rate, according to onr linguistic principles. It would, however, 
be more correct to say, that instead of the intermediary l^K the whole of the 
succeeding sentence is regarded as one substantival idea, under the immediate 
government of the preposition. In the same way, all prepositions governing 
the gerund in English may be paraphrased by conjunctions with the finite verb, 
see $§114 and 115, passim . 

2. Besides those already mentioned, there are certain other small c 
words now used as conjunctions, of which the derivation or original 
meaning is altogether obscure, thus Ik or, “DK if (also or before the 
second member of a double question), *18 also, ) and, and others. 

Rem. The pointing of the ) (originally 1 , as still before Hateph Pat hah, and— d 
with a following Dagei forte— in avow consecutive of the imperfect; cf. § 49 ./) 
is in many respects analogous to that of the prefixes 3, 3 , (5 102. d-i), but 

as being a weak consonant, the wdw copulative has some further peculiarities: 

(a) Usually it takes simple &w& Q). 

(£) Before words which begin with a guttural having a compound frmd, it takes 
the vowel with which the &wd is compounded (according to $ 28. f>), e.g. D3H1 
and be thou wise, and servants, and strength, ^bKt v and eat thou, 

and sickness. On , V&K 1 9 &c., see $ 102. d; on 'O'tKI, &c., see 

§ 102. m ; on such cases as Job 4, 2, comp. $ 28. b . 

(c) Before words with simple &wd under the first consonant (except in the e 
cases under letter f), the Wdw becomes the vowel u, e. g. ^b and to all, so 
also (except in the case under letter £) before the cognate labials 2 , D, D, hence 
On the cases in which simple $*wd has become a Ha{eph after 3 copulative 
(e.g. 3np| Gen. 2, 12), comp. § 10. h, 

(i d) With a following ^ the 1 coalesces to form '1 according to § 24. b, e.g. f 
'W and let him be. On the peculiar punctuation of the wdw copulative before 
forms with initial frmd from HVl to be and fpn to live (e. g. DTP'rU Jos. 8, 4, 
nW Gen. 20, 7), comp. § 63. q. 
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g (<) Immediately before the tone-syllable it frequently takes Qantts, like 3,3, 
(see $ 102. /), but in most cases only at the end of a sentence or clause (but 
cf. also ** 3 } 2 Ki. 22, 30), e.g. HOJ Ex. 21, 12 (on the other hand, in verse 20 

ntn is in closer logical connexion with what follows) ; 2 Ki. 7,4 D# ^^HEI 

and tint* ; Ruth 3, 3 rDD}; Ps. 10, 15 jniT; i Sam. 9, 4 PS}? 2 Sam * * 3 * 26 
fc$1; Ezek. 47, 9 'hi; comp, also (with Tiphhd) Gen. 33, 13- 2 Sam. 15, 1 a* 
The very frequent connexion of nouns expressing kindred ideas, by meams of 1 , 
is due simply to considerations of rhythm, for even in such cases the Waw must 
immediately precede the tone-syllable, which must be marked by a disjunctive 
accent, e.g. ini tnfi Gen. 1, 2, r6$J tA' Gen. 8, 22 (see also the previous 
examples); Gen. 13,14 (thrice); Ex. 25, 3 *|D 31 3 HT; Ps. 96 , 7 ftpta?; Ps. 76,7 
DID} 33 ^ 1 ; Gen. 7, 13 HDJ DprOBh Ki. 21, lol^jDI D'H^K; fib} nb 

thus and thus; Est. 1, 8 at the end of the verse, but in Ps. 87, 5 

IP'NI in spite of the If hi with the second because it is ^closely 

connected with the following predicate. Also with three words HD} nnpl *inB 
Is. 24, 17. On the other hand, the rapid pronunciation 1 occurs before a con¬ 
junctive accent (and, when farther removed from the principal pause, even with the 
smaller disjunctives, in spite of a following tone-syllable), e. g. "1JV1 J&& G en * 
32, 6; comp. Gen. 31, 40. Lev. 7, 23. Deut. 2, 21, and among the examples given 
above, Gen. 7, 13 and Ps. 76, 7. (Exceptions: HD* 1£1 Gen. 13, 14, where 
evidently the 1 is intended to ensure the slow and solemn recitation of the promise, 
but also P| s t} T Jos. 15, 55, inin 19, 7, JCDI 19, 25, a11 immediately before the 
pause.) For the same rhythmical reason 1 (not 1 ) is used regularly with certain 
monosyllables which, by their nature, lean more closely upon the following word, 
thus ntl, rwi, *6l, DJI and others (to be distinguished from fc6l if not, with 
Zaqtph gadol, 2 Ki. 5, 17). 


§ 105. Interjections . 

a 1. Among the interjections some (as in all other languages) are 
simply natural sounds, or, as it were, vocal gesticulations, called forth 
involuntarily by certain impressions or sensations, e.g. fin# (Ezek. 30, 2 
an), n * ah l nttn aha / (comp, this ntjl also in and utinam /), 
Ex. 32, 31, &c. (Gen. 50, 17 K3N) a ^ (from and KJ), 
otherwise written H|tJ 2 Ki. 20, 3. Jon. 1, 14. Ps. 116, 4; also OH 
(in pause Dn, even in the plural hold your peace l Neh. 8, n) 
hush ! An (Amos 5, 16 frrlil) ha! woe! 'fot, (Ps. 120, 5), 'N (in 

Eccles. 4, 10; 10, 16) woe! 

b 2. Others, however, originally expressed independent ideas, and 
become interjections only by rapid pronunciation and by usage, e. g. 
}H (ND) or nan behold 1 (prop, here); Htn behold! (prop, imperative); 
rnn, plur. (prop, give, imperative of 3*?}; comp, as to the tone, 
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§ 69 . 0 ), the Latin age, agile, come on I nab (also *jb), fcb (prop, go, 
imperative of ^]bn) with the same meaning 1 ; nb'bn far be it I (prop. 
ad profanuml) (see the Lexicon) I beseech, hear mel NJ pray*I 
used to emphasize a demand, warning, or entreaty, and always placed 
after the expression to which it belongs s . 


1 Hfcp (Dent 1, 8), ran and rob are also used in connexion with the feminine 
and the plnral, which proves that they have become qnite stereotyped as 
inteijections. 

1 tO serves to express the most various shades of expression, which are discussed 
in the various parts of the syntax. It is used especially (a) after the imperative , 
either in commands or entreaty, see § no. d; (J>) with the imperfect , either in the 
cohortative (§ 108. b) or jussive (§ 109. b) ; (c) once with perfect , Gen. 40, 14; 
(d) after various particles : fcOVlin behold now ; particularly after the conjunctions 
bfcjt and DK: fcO“bfct ne quaeso and IO~DK if now , «i*«/>, «fror«, if, in a deprecatory 
sense, expressive of politeness or modesty. In Num. 1 a, 13 tO stands after a noun; 
but we ought certainly to read NJ“bfct.— In polite language this particle is used 
constantly in a variety of ways, Gen. 18, 3 sq. 19, 7 sq. 19, and 50, 17. 

* Against the usual view which regards KJ as a hortatory particle (■>*// 
come! analogous to the original imperatives rQH and rob and the Eth. n£ <f, 
properly hither^ also come!), P. Haupt, in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 
xiii, no. 114, p. 109, justly observes that we should then expect the particle to be 
prefixed to the imperative, &c. He proposes to describe fiO as an emphatic 
particle. Haupt’s suggested identification of this tO with the Assyrian, Arabic 
and Ethiopic particle md (which is also an enclitic of emphasis), and ultimately 
with the interrogative md, we shall not discuss here. 
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SYNTAX. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

I. Syntax of the Verb. 

A. Use of the Tenses and Moods 1 . 

§ 100. Use of the Perfect 

a The perfect serves to express actions, events, or conditions, which 
the speaker wishes to represent as in a state of completion, whether 
they belong to a determinate past time, or extend into the present, 
or, while still future, are thought of in their completed state. 

The definition formerly given here (‘ the perfect serves to express completed 
actions’) applies, strictly speaking, only to some of the varieties of the perfect 
discussed in letters b-p: hence the above modification based on the arguments 
of Knudtzon (for the title see note i, and cf. further $ 107. a). 

More particularly the uses of the perfect may be distinguished 
as follows:— 

b 1. To represent actions, events, or .conditions, which, after a shorter 


1 Comp, the sketch of the tenses and moods used in Hebrew in § 40; and on 
the general characteristics of the perfect and imperfect see the note on § 47. a; 
also Driver, A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew (Oxford, 1874; 3rd ed. 
189a); Bennett, ‘Notes on the Use of the Hebrew Tenses’ ( Hebraica , 1886, 
vols. ii, iii). A partial modification of the accepted definition of the Semitic 
perfect and imperfect was proposed by J. A. Knudtzon, Om dot saakaldte Perfektum 
og Imperfektum % Hcbraisk , Kristiinia, 1890; of which a summary entitled Vom 
sogenannten Perf. und Imperf. im Hebr. appeared in the Transactions of the 
Oriental Congress at Stockholm , section slmitique b, p. 73 sqq. (Leyden, 189a). 
CfL also Knudtzon’s articles, *Zur assyrischen und allgemein semitiachea 
Grammatik ’ in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie , especially vi. 41a sqq. and 
▼ii. 33 iqq. 
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or longer duration, were terminated in the past, and hence are finally 
concluded, viz.: 

(a) Corresponding to the perfect proper in Latin and the English b 
perfect definite, in assertions, negations, confirmations, interrogations, 
&c., e.g. Gen. 18, 15 then Sarah denied , saying , I laughed not 

*&).; and he said\ Nay, but thou didst laugh (Flpntf); 

Gen. 3,11 T?n who told thee . . . .? Comp. 3, 13. 14.17. 22. 
Also pointing to some undefined time in the past, e.g. Is. 66, 8 
fitto VOtir'D who hath (ever yet) heard such a thing? 

Rem. In opposition to this express nse of the perfect to emphasize the com- C 
pletion of an event, the imperfect is not infrequently used to emphasize that 
which is still future, e.g. Jos. 1, 5 as I was (WJH) with Moses , so will I be 
(njHX) with thee; Jos. 1, 17. Ex. 10, 14. Deut. 32,21. 1 Ki. 2, 38. Is.46,4. 11. 
Joel 2, 2. Eccles. 1, 9. 

(b) As a simple tempus historicum (corresponding to the Greek d 

aorist ) in narrating past events, e.g. Gen. 4, 4 and Abel \ he also 
brought &c.; Gen. 7, 20 the waters did prevail (VU2), &c.; 

Job 1, 1 there was a man (TH in the land 0/ Uz , &c.; even 

in relating repeated actions, 1 Sam. 18, 30. 

Rem. As the above examples indicate, the perfect of narration occurs especially e 
at the head of an entire narrative (Job 1,1; comp. Dan. 2, 1) or an independent 
sentence (e.g. Gen. 7, n. 13), but in co-ordinate sentences, as a rule, only when 
the verb is separated from the copulative 1 by one or more words (comp, above 
Gen. 4, 4 and 7, 20). In other cases, the narrative is continued in the imperfect 
consecutive, according to § 111. a. The direct connexion of the narrative perfect 
with 1 copulative (not to be confounded with the perfect consecutive proper, §112) 
agrees rather with Aramaic syntax (comp. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Biblisch-Aram., 

§ 71, 1. b). On the examples (which are in many respects doubtful) in the earlier 
texts, see § 112. pp-uu, 

(c) To represent actions, &c., which were already completed in f 
the past, at the time when other actions or conditions took place 
(pluperfect), e.g. 1 Sam. 28, 3 now Samuel was (long since) dead 1 . . , 
and Saul had put away (TDH) those that had familiar spirits ... out 
of the land. Both these statements, being as it were in parentheses, 
merely assign a reason for the narrative beginning at verse 6. Comp. 

1 Sam. 9, 15. 25, 21. 2 Sam. 18,18.—Gen. 20, 18 (for the Lord had 
fast closed up f & c.); 27, 30. 31, 19. 34- Deut. 2, 10; and in a negative 


1 Incorrectly e.g. in the Vulgate, Samuel autem mortuus est . . . et Saul 
abstulit magos , &c. 


Y 
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statement, Gen. 2, 5 for the Lord God had not (up to that time) caused 
it to rain , &c. This is especially frequent, from the nature of the 
case, in relative, causal and temporal clauses, when the main clause 
contains a tense referring to the past, e.g. Gen. 2, 2 and he rested . . . 
from all his work which he had made (nfe^); Gen. 7, 9. 19, 27, &c.; 
29, 10 now when Jacob had seen Rachel (ntn ■^ 5 ? K 3 ) . . ., Jacob went 
near , &c.; so also in clauses which express the completion or incom¬ 
pleteness of an action, &c., on the occurrence of another event, as in 
Gen. 24, 15. 27, 30, &c.; cf. § 164. b , with the note, and letter c. 

2. To represent actions, events or conditions, which, although 
completed in the past, nevertheless extend their influence into the 
present (in English generally rendered by the present): 

(a) Expressing facts which were accomplished long before, or con¬ 
ditions and attributes which were acquired long before, but of which the 
effects still remain in the present (present perfect), e.g. Ps. 10,11 "W?Dn 
PJ 2 he hath hidden his face (and still keeps it hidden ); Ps. 143, 6 
I have spread forth my hands (and still keep them spread forth). This 
applies particularly to a large number of perfects (almost exclusively 
of intransitive 1 verbs, denoting affections or conditions of the mind) 
which in English can be rendered only by the present, or, in the case 
mentioned above under letter f by the imperfect*. Thus, 

I know (prop. I have perceived , have experienced) Job 9, 2. 10, 13, 
*6 / know not Gen. 4, 9, &c.; on the other hand, e. g. in 
Gen. 28, 16. Num. 22, 34, the context requires I knew not; 
we remember Num. 11,5; HJNO she refuseth Job 6, 7 ; it exulteth; 
ynnpt? / rejoice 1 Sam. 2, 1 ; PB? he requireth Is. 1, 12 ; Wjp I wait 
Gen. 49,18. Ps. 130, 5 (parallel with 'J?brrtn); I delight Ps. 40, 9 

(mostly negative, Is. 1, n and elsewhere); 'ronK 1 love Gen. 27, 4; 
I hate Ps. 31, 7; I despise Amos 5, 21; they 

abhor me Job 30, 10; / trust Ps. 25, 2; Wpn / put my trust 

< 

Ps. 31.2; wn I am righteous Job 34, 5.—We may further include 
a number of verbs which express bodily characteristics or states, such 
as thou art great Ps. 104, 1 ; / am little Gen. 32, n ; 


1 With regard to the great but very natural preponderance of intransitive verbs 
(expressing an existing condition), cf. the lists in Knudtzon (see above, note on 
letter a), pp. 117 and 122 in the Danish text. 

• Cf. navi, odi , mem ini; o78a, fUtivtjpou, touca, Mopxa, tcUpaya; in the New 
Testament, ^Aatxa, kybnjxa. 
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VOS they are high Is. 55, 9; they stand aloof Job 30, 10; 
they are goodly Num. 24, 5; Ml they are beautiful Is. 52, 7; 

1 am old Gen. 1$, 13; I am weary Ps. 6, 7; / am full 

Is. i, 11, &c. 

Rem. To the same category probably belong also the perfects after 'HDTp h 
Ex. io, 3 how long hast thou already been refusing (and refnsest still ... 1 
which really amounts to how long wilt thou refuse?) Ps. 80, 5. Prov. 1, 22 
(co-ordinate with the imperf.), and after HJfcjPlJ Ex. 16, a8. Hab. 1, 2. 

( b) In direct narration to express actions which, although really t 
only in process of accomplishment, are nevertheless meant to be 
represented as already accomplished in the conception of the speaker, 

e. g. 'nbin J lift up (my hand in ratifying an oath) Gen. 14, 22; 

I swear Jer. 22, 5 ; I testify Deut. 8, 19 ; 1 counsel 

2 Sam. 17, 11 (but in a different context in ver. 15, have I counselled); 
Vnptt (prop. Isay) I decide (/ consider as hereby settled) 2 Sam. 19, 30; 

I declare Job 9, 22. 32, 10. 

(c) To express facts which have formerly taken place, and are k 
still of constant recurrence, and hence are matters of common 
experience (the Greek gnomic aorist), e. g. Ps. 9, 11 for thou. Lord , 
hast not forsaken (rai}p6) them that seek thee . Comp. ver. 13, also 
Ps. 10, 3. 119, 40 and Gen. 49, 11 (D 33 ). 

Rem. In almost all the cases discussed in No. t (included under the English / 
present) the imperfect can be used instead of the perfect, wherever the action 
or state in question is regarded, not as already completed, but as still continuing 
or just taking place (see § 107. a). Thus, I am not able Ps. 40, 13 

and Gen. 31, 35 have practically the same meaning. Hence also 

it very frequently happens that the imperfect corresponds to such perfects in 
poetic or prophetic parallelism, e.g. Is. 5,12. Ps. 2,1 sq, Prov. 1, 22. Job 3, 17. 

8. To express future actions, when the speaker intends by an in 
express assurance to represent them as finished, or as equivalent 
to accomplished facts: 

(a) In contracts or other express stipulations (again corresponding 
to the English present), e.g. Gen. 23, 11 the field I give (W)J) thee; 
comp. ver. 13 and 48, 22. 2 Sam. 14, 21. 24, 23. Jer. 40, 4; in 
a threat, 1 Sam. 2, 16. 15, 2. 2 Sam. 5, 6 (unless, with Wellhausen, 

is t0 be read).—Especially in promises made by God, Gen. 1, 29. 

15, 18. 17, 20. Jud. 1, 2. 

(b) To express facts which are undoubtedly imminent, and, therefore, n 
in the imagination of the speaker, already accomplished ( perfectum 

Y 2 
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confidents), e.g. Num. 17, 27 jn behold, we 

perish , w* ar* undone , zw ar* a// undone. Gen. 30, 13. Is. 6, 5 

fH'D'l) undone 1 * 3 ). Prov. 4, 2. Even in interrogative sentences, 
Gen. 18, 12. Num. 17, 28. 23, 10. Jud. 9, 9. 11. Zech. 4, io(?). 
Prov. 22, 20*. This use of the perfect occurs most frequently in 
prophetic language (perfectum propheticum). The prophet so trans¬ 
ports himself in imagination into the future that he describes the future 
event as if it had been already seen or heard by him, e. g. Is. 5, 13 
therefore my people are gone into captivity 9, 1 sqq. 10, 28. n, 9 

(after as frequently elsewhere); *9, 7. Job 5, 20. 2 Chron. 20, 37. 
Not infrequently the iiqperfect interchanges with such perfects either 
in the parallel member or further on in the narrative. 
o (c) To express actions or facts, which are meant to be indicated 
as existing in the future in a completed state ( futurum exactum ), 
e.g. Is. 4, 4 KtQ when he has washed away •=. when he shall have 
washed away (an imperfect follows in the co-ordinate .sentence; cf. 
the conditional sentences in §107.^); Is. 6, u (after BN "iBfc *IJ?, 
as in Gen. 28, 15. Num. 32^17; also 2 Sam. 17, 13 after Xte *1?, 
Gen. 24, 19 after BN *11? and elsewhere frequently after temporal 
conjunctions); Mic. 5, * (^); Gen. 43, 14 Ttfta *3W 

and I — if I am bereaved (orbus fuer6), I am bereaved\ an expression of 
despairing resignation. Comp. Prov. 23, 15. Est. 4, 16. 
p 4. To express actions and facts, whose accomplishment in the 
past is to be represented, not as actual, but only as possible (generally 
corresponding to the Latin imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive), e. g. 
Gen. 31, 42 except the God of my father . . . had been with me> surely 
now hadst thou sent me away empty (^^^); Gen. 43, 10. Ex. 9, 15 
(w£t? I had almost put forth , &c.); Num. 22, 33. Jud. 13, 23. 14,18. 
1 Sam. 13, 13 (P?3); 2 Ki. 13, 19; so frequently after DJHD3 easily , 
almost , Gen. 26, 10. Is. 1, 9 (where DJJD3 is probably to be connected 

1 Comp, the similar use of S\eu\a (8tc<p0opar, II. 15, 128) and peril! On the 

kindred use of the perfect in conditional sentences, comp, below, letter p. 

3 In Gen. 40, 14 a perf. confidentiae (after BN *3, as in 2 Ki. 5, 20. 23, 9) 
appears to be used in the expression of an earnest desire that something may 
happen, but have me in thy remembrance , &c. Neither this passage, however, 
nor the use of the perfect in Arabic to express a wish or imprecation, justifies 
us in assuming the existence of a precative perfect in Hebrew. In Job 21, 16. 
22, 18 also, translate the counsel of the wicked is far from me. Comp. Driver, 
The Use of the Tenses , p. 29 sqq. 
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with the word after it)$ Ps. 73, 2. 94, 17. 119, 87. Prov. 5, 14. Cf. 
also Job 3, 13^ 23, *0 ('Mna). Ruth 1, 12 (if I should think , Ac.; 
comp. 2 Ki. 7, 4); in. the apodosis of a conditional sentence, 1 Sam. 
25, 34-—So also to express an unfulfilled desire, Num. 14, 2 WD A 
would that we had died . . . / (A with the imperfect would mean 
would that we might die l 1 Sam. 14, 30). Finally, also in a question 
indicating astonishment, Gen. 21, 7. typo who would have said . . 
quis dixerii? Ps. 73, 11. 

§ 107. Use of the Imperfect l 2 . 

The imperfect, as opposed to the perfect, represents actions, events a 
or conditions, which are regarded by the speaker at any moment 
as still continuing, or in process of accomplishment, or even as just 
taking place. In the last case, its occurrence may be represented 
as certainly imminent, or merely as conceived in the mind of the 
speaker, or simply as desired, and therefore only contingent (the 
modal use of the imperfect). 

Knudtzon (see above, Rem. on § 106. a) would prefer the term present rather 
than imperfect, on the ground that the tense expresses what is either actually or 
mentally present. In any case, the essential difference between the perfect and 
imperfect consists, he argues, in this, that the perfect simply indicates what is 
actually complete, while the imperfect places the action, &c., in a more direct 
relation to the judgement or feeling of the speaker *. 

More precisely the imperfect serves— 

1. In the sphere past time ; 

(a) To express actions, &c., which continued throughout a longer b 
or shorter period *, e. g. Gen. 2 ,6a mist went up continually 
2, 25. 37, 7. 48, 10. Ex. 1, 12. 8, 20. 13, 22. 15, 6. 12. 14. 15. 
Num. 9, 15 sq. 20 sq. 23, 7. Jud. 2, 1. 5, 8. 1 Sam. 3, 2. 13, 17 sq. 

2 Sam. 2, 28. 23, 10. 1 Ki. 3, 4. 7, 8. 21, 6. Is. 1, 21. 6, 4 

17, 10 sq. 51, 2 a. Jer. 13, 7. 36, 18. Ps. 18, 7. 14. 17 sqq. 38 sqq. 

24, 2. 32, 4. 5 47> 5- 68, 10. 12. 104, 6 sqq. 106, 19. 

107,18.29. 139,13. Job 3, 3.11. 4,12. 15 sq. 10,10 sq. 15, 7 sq— 


1 Comp, the literature cited above, p. 320 , note. 

2 This is undoubtedly the view of De Lagarde also (Obersicht iiber die Bildung 
der Nomina , p. 6 ), when he defines the perfect as serving to express that of which 
we are immediately sensible, the imperfect that at which we arrive by comparison 
and imagination. 

8 Comp, the M£2a* inscription, 1. 5 , n>HtO tPM O for Chemosh was 
angry with his country . 


I' 
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very frequently alternating with a perfect (especially with a frequenta¬ 
tive perfect; cf. Num. 9, 15-23 and § 112.*), or when the narration 
is continued by means of an imperfect consecutive \ 

Rem. 1. The imperfect is frequently used in this way after the particles TN then, 
not yet, before, "ly until, e. g. Ex. 15, 1 retolHEh TK then sang 

Moses, 8 cc.; Num. 11, 17. Deut. 4,41. Jos. 10, 12. 1 Ki. 3, 16. Ps. 126, 2. 
Job 38, 21. (The perfect is used after TK when stress is to be laid on the fact 
that the action has really taken place, and not upon its gradual accomplishment 
or duration in the past, e. g. Gen. 4, 26 ^rftn IK then began, &c. ; Gen. 49, 4. 
Ex. 15,15. Jos. 22, 31. Jud. 5, 11. Ps. 89, 20 2 .) After D*JD e. g. Gen. 19,4 
before they lay down ; Gen. 2, 5. 24, 45. 1 Sam. 3, 3. 7, always 
in the sense of our pluperfect . (In Gen. 24, 15 instead of the perf. r&3, the 
imperf. should be read, as in verse 45; so also in 1 Sam. 3, 7 [P"VJ] an imperf. 
is co-ordinated with JH\) After (sometimes also simply Ex. 12, 34. 

Jos. 3,1), e.g. Jer. 1,5 tWl D'JBS before thou earnest forth; Gen. 27,33. 37, 18. 
41, 50. Ruth 3, 14 (perhaps also in Ps. 90, * an imperf. was intended instead of 
comp. Wellhausen on 2 Sam. 3, 2). After "Ty Jos. io, 13. Ps. 73, 17 
(until I went), 2 Chron. 29, 34; on the other hand, with the perf., e. g. Jos. 2, 22 *. 

2. Driver {The Use of the Tenses, p. 32) rightly lays stress upon the inherent 
distinction between the participle as expressing mere duration, and the imperfect 
as expressing progressive duration (in the present, past, or future). Thus the 
words fcOf* injl Gen. 2,10 represent the river of Paradise as going out of Eden in 
a continuous, uninterrupted stream, but which immediately follows, describes 
how the parting of its waters is always taking place afresh. In the same way 
Gen. 2, 6 represents new mists as constantly arising, and Is. 6, 4 new 

clouds of smoke. Also those actions, &c., which might be regarded in themselves 
as single or even momentary, are, as it were, broken up by the imperfect into their 
component parts, and so pictured as gradually completing themselves. Hence 
tojmn Ex. 15,12 (after a perf. as in verse 14) represents the Egyptians, in a vivid, 
poetic description, as being swallowed up one after another, and Ony Num. 23, 7 
the leading on by stages, &c. 


1 According to the Masora such imperfects occur in Is. 10, 13 bis (where, 
however, *VpW might also mean I am wont to remove, &c.), Is. 48, 3. 57, 17. 
Ps. 18, 38 b, also (according to § 49. c) in 2 Sam. 1, 10 and Ezek. 16, 10. In 
some other cases ) is no doubt a dogmatic emendation for J {imperf. consec.) 
in order to represent historical statements as promises; comp. Is. 42, 6. 51, 2 bis, 
63, 3 sqq. and the note on p. 151. 

2 After IK then (to announce future events) the imperf. is naturally used in the 
sense of a future, Gen. 24, 41. Ex. 12, 48. Mic. 3, 4. Zeph. 3, 9. Ps. 51, 21. 

3 As after TK, so also after and “*iy the imperf. may be used, 

according to the context, in the sense of our future , e.g. 2 Ki. 2, 9. Is. 65, 24. 
Job 10, 21; after "*iy e.g. Is. 22, 14. The imperf. is used in the sense of our 
present after in Ex. 9, 30. 10, 7. 
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(b) To express actions, &c., which were repeated in the past, either e 
at fixed intervals or occasionally (the modus ret repetitae\ e. g. Job i, 5 
thus did (nbjT.) Job continually (after each occasion of his sons' 
festivities); 4, 3 sq. 22, 6 sq. 23, 11. 29, 7. 9.12 sq. Gen. 6,4. 29, 2. 

30, 38. 42. 31, 39 (/ used to bear the loss of it), Ex. 1, 12. 19, 19. 

33, 7 sqq. ( n K used io ia ^ e every time). 40, 36 sqq. Num. 9, 17 sq. 

20 sqq. 11, 5. 9. Jud. 6, 4. 14, 10. 21, 25. 1 Sam. 1, 7. 2, 22. 9, 9. 

13,19. 18, 5. 27, 9. 2 Sam. 1, 22. 12, 3. 13,18. 1 Ki. 5, 25 (of tribute 
repeated year by year). 10, 5. 13, 33. 14, 28. 2 Ki. 4, 8. 8, 29. 

13, 20. 25, 14. Jer. 36, 23. Ps. 42, 5. 44, 3- 78, 15- 40* 103, 7. 
Est. 2, 14; even in a negative dependent clause, 1 Ki. 18, 10. 

2. In the sphere of present time , again f 

(a) To express actions, events, or conditions, which are continued 
for a shorter or longer time 1 , e.g. Gen. 37, 15 what seekest 

thou? 19, 19 I cannot; 24, 50. 31, 35. Is. 1, 13. Other 

examples are Gen. 2, 10. 24, 31. 1 Sam. 1, 8. 11, 5. 1 Ki. 3, 7. 

Ps. 2, 2. So especially to express facts known by experience, which 
occur at all -times, and consequently hold good at any moment, 
e.g. Prov. 15, 20 a wise son maketh a glad father; hence especially 
frequent in Job and Proverbs. In an interrogative sentence, e.g. 
Job 4, 17 is mortal man just before God? In a negative sentence, 
Job 4, 18, &c. 

( 5 ) To express actions, &c., which may be repeated at any time, g 
including therefore the present, or are customarily repeated on 
a given occasion (comp, above, letter e\ e.g. Deut. 1, 44 as bees do 
(are accustomed to do); Gen. 6, 21. 32, 33. 43, 32. Jud. 11, 40. 

1 Sam. 2, 8. 5, 5. 20, 2. 2 Sam. 15, 32. Is. 1, 23. 3, 16. Ps. 1, 3. 

So again (see letter f) especially to express facts known by experience 
which may at any time come into effect again, e.g. Ex. 23, 8 a gift 
blindeth p?.JP), Gen. 2 > 2 4- 22 > x 4« 3 2 > <>• Am. 3, 7. Mai. 1,6. 

Job 2, 4, &c. Of the same kind also is the imperfect in such relative 
clauses (see § 155), as Gen. 49, 27 Benjamin is a wolf 

that ravineth (properly, is accustomed to ravin). Finally, compare 
also the formulae it is (wont to be) said (to introduce proverbial 


1 It is not always possible to carry oat with certainty the distinction between 
continued and repeated actions. Some of the examples given under letter f 
might equally be referred to letter g. 
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expressions) Gen. 10, 9. 22, 14; and elsewhere; >3 rf&ynlb it is not 
(wont to be) so ddne (and hence may notshaU not be , see letter u), 
Gen. 29, 26. 20, 9. 34, £ 2 Sam. 13, 12. 
h (c) To express actions, &c., which although, strictly speaking, they 
are already finished, are regarded as still lasting on into the present 
time, or continuing to operate in it, e.g. Gen. 32, 30 wherefore is it 
that thou dost ask (^£$ 1 ?) after my name? 24, 31. 44, 7. Ex. 5, 15. 
2 Sam. 16, 9. In such cases, naturally, the perfect is also admissible, 
and is sometimes found in the same formula as the imperfect, e.g. 
Job 1, 7 (2, 2) J'W? whence comest thou (just now)? but Gen. 16,8 
(comp. 42, 7) ANS whence earnest thou? The imperfect 

represents the coming as still in its last stage, whereas the perfect 
represents it as an accomplished fact. 
i 8. In the sphere of future time . To express actions, &c., which 
are to be represented as about to take place, and as continuing a shorter 
or longer time in the future, or as being repeated; thus: 

(a) From the standpoint of the speaker's present time, e. g. Ex. 4,1 
they will not believe (U*Dfc£) me, nor hearken (\ytSB^) unto my voice: 
for the} will say (*Mjtf), 1. 9, 5, &c. 

k (b) In dependent clauses to represent actions, &c., which from 
some point of time in the past are to be represented as future, e. g. 
Gen. 43, 7 could we in any wise know that he would say pP^)? 2, 19. 
43, 25. Ex. 2, 4. 2 Ki. 3, 27 qui regnaturus erat; 13, 14. 

Jon. 4, 5. Job 3, 3. Eccles. 2, 3. Ps. 78, 6 that the generation to come 
might know , &e children which should be born (qui nascituri 

essent; the imperfect here with the collateral idea of the occurrence 
being repeated in the future); 

/ (c) To represent a futurum exactum; comp. Is. 4, 4. 6, 11 

(co-ordinated with a perfect used in the same sense, see § 106. 0 ); 
so also sometimes after the teihpotel particles Ps. 132, 5 and 
ip until Gen. 29, 8. Num. 20,17, &c. 
m 4. Finally to the sphere of future time belong also those cases 
in which the (modal) imperfect serves to express actions, events, 
or conditions, the occurrence of which is to be represented as willed 
(or not willed), or as in some way conditional, and consequently only 
contingent. More particularly such imperfects serve— 
n (a) As an expression of will, whether it be a definite intention 
and arrangement, or a simple desire, viz.: 
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% 

(1) Sometimes in positive sentences in place of the cohortative (comp, 

e. g. Ps. 59,17 with verse 18; 2 Sam. 22,50 with Ps. r8,50; Jud. 19,11, 
&c.), of the imperative (Is. 18, 3), or of the jussive (which, however, 
in most cases, does not differ from the ordinary form of the imperfect), 
e. g« kt it appear Gen. 1, 9. 41,34. Lev. 19, 2. 3. 2 Sam. 10,12 
(and so frequently in verbs n"^; eomp. § 109. a , note); Zech. 9, 5 
(^nn); Ps. 61, 7 (*ppta); Prov. 22, 17 (nnpto); 23, 1. Job 6, 23 
(co-ordinated with the imperative), 10, 20 KUh so probably also 
PT let him judge ! Ps. 72, 2.— So also in the 1st pers., to express 
a wish which should have been subsequently accomplished at a fixed 
point of time in the past, e. g. Job 10, 18 yttK / should have (then, 
immediately after being born) given up the ghost; comp, verse 19 
Hjntj and Even to express an obligation or necessity according to 

the judgement of another person, e. g. Job 9, 29 lam lo be guilty; 

12, 4. Comp. Job 9, 15. 19, *6; in a question, Ps. 42, 10. 43, 2. 

(2) To express the definite expectation that something will not 0 
happen. The imperfect with *6 represents a more emphatic form 
of prohibition than the jussive 1 with “^8 (comp. § 109. c), and cor¬ 
responds to our thou shall not do ill with the strongest expectation 
of obedience, while with the jussive is rather a simple warning, 
do not that l Thus *6 with the imperfect is especially used in 
enforcing the divine commands, e. g. *6 thou shall not steal 
Ex. 20,15 ; comp, verses 3.4. 5. 7.10 sqq. So *6 with the 3rd pers. 
perhaps in Prov. 16, 10. 

Rem. The jussive , which is to be expected after does not, as a role p 
(according to letter n above, and § 109. a, note), differ in form from the simple 
imperfect. That many supposed jussives are intended as simple imperfects is 
possible from the occurrence after of what are undoubtedly imperfect forms, 
not only from verbs tY'b (comp, for these § 109. a , note), but also from verbs Y'V : 
to express a prohibition or negative wish,' Gen. 19,17, "fiDFr^g Jos. 1, 7, 

tJ^ T W-i* i Sam. 25, 35. Even with the 1st pers. plur. (after an imperative) 
ntoriw that we die not 1 Sam. 12, 19. Also to express the conviction that 
something cannot happen, he will not slumber 3 Ps. 121, 3; comp. 

Jer. 46, 6. a Chron. 14, 10. 

1 As stated in § 46. a , a prohibition cannot be expressed by and the imperative. 

3 To regard this as an optative (so Hupfeld) is from the context impossible. 

It is more probably a strong pregnant construction, or fusion of two sentences 
(such as, do not think he will slumber!). Verse 4 contains the objective con¬ 
firmation, by means of with the imperf., of the conviction which was previously 
only subjective. 
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q (3) In dependent clauses after final conjunctions (§ 165. b), as 
Gen. 11, 7 that they may not understand ); 

Gen. 21, 30. 27, 4. 19. Ex. 9, 14, and elsewhere; "KPK Num. 
i 7 , 5 ; W 2 > '? Deut. 4, 1. Ps. 51, 6. 78, 6, and fj?- 1 * Ez. 12, 12 

that /&,/... #0/ Ex. 20, 20. 2 Sam. 14, 14; also after “|? 
that not, lest Gen. 3, 22. 11, 4. 19, 15, and elsewhere 3 4 . In Lev. 9, 6 
such an imperfect (or jussive? see the examples in § 109./*) is added 
to the expression of the command by an asyndeton, and in Lam. 1,19 
to the principal clause simply by ): while they sought them food 
DfcteyTlK tt'Ch to refresh their souls (cf. also Lam. 3, 26 it is good 
and let him hope, i. e. that he should hope); so after an interrogative 
clause, Ex. 2, 7. Finally also in a relative clause, Ps. 32, 8 3 HJTJ 21 
in the way which thou shouldsi go. 

r (^) To express actions, &c., which are to be represented as possibly 
taking place or not taking place (sometimes corresponding to the 
potential of the classical languages, as also to our use of the auxi¬ 
liaries can , may , should*). More particularly such imperfects are 
used— 

s (1) In a permissive sense, e. g. Gen. 2, 16 of every tree of the 
garden fetf) thou mayesi freely eat (the contrary in verse 17); 

3, 2. 42, 37. Lev. 21, 3. 22. Job 21, 3. In the 1st pers. Ps. 5, 8. 
22, 18 (/ may , or can , tell); in a negative sentence, e.g. Ps. 5, 5. 

t (2) In interrogative sentences, e. g. Prov. 20, 9 "tiptop quis dixerit? 
Comp. Gen. 17, 17. 18, 14. 31, 43. 1 Sam. 11, 12. 2 Ki. 5, 12 
DH 3 prrjK“fc6n may I not wash in them ? Is. 33, 14. Ps. 15, 1. 24, 3. 
Eccles. 5, 5. So especially in a question expressing surprise after 
T8, e. g. Gen. 39, 9 how then can I . . . f 44, 34. Is. 19, 11. Ps. 137, 4, 
and even with regard to some point of time in the past, looking 
forward from which an event might have been expected to take 


1 But JJT in a causal sense {because, since), e. g. Jud. 2, 20 (as 
Gen. 34, 27) is followed by the perfect. On Jos. 4, 24 see above, § 74. g. 

[* R.V. because he shall not seei] 

3 2 Ki. 2, 16 "JS occurs with the perf. in a vivid presentment of the time, when 
the fear is realized and the remedy comes too late. (In 2 Sam. 20, 6, since 
a perfect consec . follows, read with Driver NYD*.) 

4 By this, of course, is not meant that these finer distinctions were consciously 
present to the Hebrew mind. They are rather mere expedients for making 
intelligible to ourselves the full significance of the Semitic imperfect 
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place, e. g. Gen. 43, 7 IHJ jriTfl could we in any wise know . . . ? 
Comp. 2 Sam. 3,33 was Abner to die as a fool , i.e. was he destined 
to die . . .?), and so probably also Gen. 34, 31 (should he deal...?). 
Very closely connected with this is the use of the imperfect— 

(3) In a consecutive clause depending on an interrogative clause, u 

e.g. Ex. 3, 11 who am 1 '?) that 1 should (ought, could) go? 

16, 7. Num. 11, 12. Jud. 9, 28. 1 Sam. 18, 18. 2 Ki. 8, 13. Is. 29, 16. 

Job 6, 11. 21, 15, similarly after ’Wfa Gen. 38, 18. Ex. 5, 2. 

Rem. In such passages as 1 Sam. 11, 5. Ps. 8, 5. 114,5, the context shows that V 
the imperfect corresponds rather to our present. In such sentences the perfect 
also is naturally used in referring to completed actions, e.g. Gen. 20, 10. Jud. 18,23. 
a Sam. 7, 18. Is. aa, 1. 

(4) In negative sentences to express actions, Sec., which cannot or w 

should not happen, e.g. Gen. 32, 13 "KPfct which cannot 

be numbered for multitude; 20, 9 deeds “KW) that ought not 

to be done (comp, above, letter g) ; Ps. 5, 5. 

(5) In conditional clauses (the modus conditionalis corresponding x 

to the Latin present or imperfect conjunctive) both in the protasis 
and apodosis, or only in the latter, Ps. 23, 4 JH D3 

yea, though I walk (or had to walk) ... I fear (or I would fear) 
no evil; Job 9, 20 though I be righteous, mine own mouth shall 
condemn me . After a perfect in the protasis, e.g. Job 23, 10. Very 
frequently also in an apodosis, the protasis to which must be supplied 
from the context, e.g. Job 5, 8 but as for me, I would seek unto God 
(were I in thy place); 3, 13. 16. 14, 14 sq. Ps. 55, 13. Ruth 1, 12. 
However, some of the imperfects in these examples are probably 
intended as jussive forms. Comp. § 109. h. 

§ 108 . Use of the Cohortative . 

The cohortative, i. e. according to § 48. c, the 1st pers. 1 sing, or a 
plur. of the imperfect lengthened by the ending H— 2 , represents 
in general an endeavour directed expressly towards a definite object. 
While the corresponding forms of the indicative rather contain the 
mere announcement that an action will be undertaken, the cohortative 


1 For the few examples of cohortatives in the 3rd sing., see $ 48. d. 

* But verb* according to § 75. /, even in the cohortative, almost always • 
have the ending fL_; comp. e.g. in Deut. 3a, ao after iTVriDK. 
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lays stress on the determination underlying the action, and the 
personal interest in it. 

Its uses may be divided into— 

b 1. The cohortative, whether standing alone or co-ordinated with 
another cohortative, and frequently strengthened by the addition 
of the particle *0; 

(a) To express self-encouragement, e.g. Ex. 3, 3 '31 KJ"n*JDK I will 
turn aside now, and see ... / So especially as the result of inward 
deliberation (in soliloquies), e.g. Gen. 18, 21. 32, 21 (rarely so used 
after Gen. 21, 16 let me not look . . . / Jer. 18, 18), and also as 
a more or less emphatic statement of a fixed determination, e.g. 
Is. 5, 1 I will sing 1 . . . / 5, 6. 31, 8. Comp, also Gen. 46, 30 
now let me die (I am willing to die), since I have seen thy face; and 
Ps. 31, 8. In the 1st pers. plur. the cohortative includes a summons 
to others to help in doing something, e.g. Ps. 2, 3 comet 

let us break asunder! &c., and Gen. 11, 3. 
c (b) To express a wish, or a request for permission, that one 
should be allowed to do something, e.g. Deut. 2, 27 may I be 

allowed to pass through ( let me pass through) 1 Num. 20, 17 NJ“ 7 n 5 ty 3 
may we be allowed to pass through ! Jer. 40, 15 let me go , I pray thee l 
&c.; 2 Sam. 16, 9; so after 2 Sam. 24, 14. Jer. 17,18. Ps. 25, 2, 
&c., 69, 15. After Jon. 1, 14. 
d 2. The cohortative in dependence on other moods, as well as in 
conditional sentences: (a) In dependence (with waw copulative , 
Ps. 9, 15 after on an imperative or jussive to express an 

intention or intended consequence, e.g. Gen. 27, 4 bring it to me , 
njota that I may eat , prop, then will I eat; Gen. 19, 5. 23, 4. 24, 56. 
27, 25. 29, 21. 30, 25 sq. 42, 34. 49, 1. Deut. 32, 1. Hos. 6, 1. 
Ps. 2, 8. 39, 14. Job 10, 20 (fr£; Is. 5, 19 and let the counsel of the 
Holy One of Israel draw nigh and come , that we may know it l 
Gen. 26, 28. 1 Sam. 27, 5. Also after negative sentences, Gen. 18, 
30. 32. Jud. 6, 39, and after interrogative sentences, 1 Ki. 22, 7. 
Is. 40, 25. 41, 26. Am. 8, 5. 

e (1 b) In conditional sentences (with or without DK) to express a con¬ 

tingent intention, e.g. Job 16, 6 rnsnfcTDK should I determine to speak , 
my grief is not assuaged , and should I forbear , what am I eased? 


[‘ R.V. let me sing.] 
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without BN Job 19, 18. 30, 26 (where, however, n«WW is probably 
intended); Ps. 73, 16 (unless 'nw should be read), 139, 8 sq. After 
the 3rd person, Job n, 17 though it be dark , &c. So perhaps 
also 2 Sam. 22, 38 nD**)"]# if I determined to pursue , then . . ., comp., 
however, Ps. 18, 38. 

( c) Likewise in the apodosis of conditional sentences, e. g. Job f 
31, 7 sq. if my step hath turned out of the way . . ., then let me 

sow; comp. 16, 4 sq. I also could speak as ye do , if . . . 7 So even 
when the condition must be supplied from the context, e. g. Ps. 40, 6 
else would I declare and speak of them; 51, 18 else would I (gladly) 
give it, i. e. if thou didst require it (comp, the precisely similar 
Ps. 55, 13); Job 6, 10. In the 1st plur. Jer. 20, 10. To the same 
category belong the cohortatives after the formula expressing a wish 
e.g. Jer. 9, * oh, that I had..., fl 3 }{W then (i.e. if 
I had) should I (or would I) leave my people, Ac.; Jud. 9, 29. Job 
6, 8 sqq., without Waw Is. 27, 4. Ps. 55, 7. Job 23, 4 (comp, also 
verse 7). 

Rem. 1. The question, whether a resolution formed under compulsion (a -necessity) g 
is also expressed by the cohortative (so, according to the prevailing opinion, 

Is. 38, 10 Jer. 3, 25. 4, 19. 21. 6, 10. Ps. 55, 3. 18 (?); 57, 5, where, 

however, with Hupfeld, rCD# should be read; 77, 7. 88, 16, and in the 1st plur. 

Is. 59, 10), is to be answered in the sense that in these examples the 
cohortative form is used after its meaning has become entirely lost, merely 
for the sake of its fuller sound, instead of the ordinary imperfect. This view 
is strongly supported by the rather numerous examples of cohortative forms after 
waw consec. of the imperfect (comp. § 49. e, as also Ps. 66,6 nntpfeO Dt? there did 
we rejoice *; Ps. 119,163 HSyrKO ; Prov. 7, 7), which can likewise only be ex¬ 
plained as forms chosen merely for euphony, and therefore due to considerations 
of rhythm. 

2. The cohortative is strange after "HJJ Ps. 73, 17 until I went . . . h 

/ considered their latter end; possibly a pregnant construction for * until I made up 
my mind, saying, I will consider,* &c. (but ?1J S 3K Prov. 7, 7 is still dependent 
on the preceding J) ; njPSIKTJJ Prov. 12, 19 is at any rate to be explained in the 
same way (for which in Jer. 49,19. 50, 44 we have with a similar meaning), 
as long as I (intentionally) wink with the eye-lashes (shall wink). On the 
other hand, in Ex. 32, 30 with the Samaritan, is to be read instead of 

rnmtt after 


1 Analogous to this cohortative (as equivalent to the imperfect) after Dt? is the 
use of the historic imperf. after tK, $ 107. c. • 
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§ 109. Use of the Jussive. 

a As the cohortative is used in the 1st pers., so the jussive (comp, 
for its form, which frequently coincides with that of the ordinary 
imperfect' , § 48 .f, g) is especially found in the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing, 
and plur. to express a more or less definite desire that something 
should or should not happen. More particularly its uses may be 
distinguished as follows: 

1 . The jussive , either standing alone or co-ordinated with another 
jussive: 

b (a) In affirmative sentences to express a command, a wish (or 
a blessing), advice, or a request; in the last case (the optative 
or precative) it is frequently strengthened by the addition of #?. 
Examples: Gen. 1, 3 "iW W let there he lightf Gen. 1, 6. 9. 11. &c. 
(the creative commands); Num. 6, 26 the Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee , and give thee peace l comp, verse 2g. After particles 
expressing a wish, Gen. 30, 34 W I would it might he; Ps. 81, 9 
'JryDPJT’DK tfo ou wou ldst hearken unto met As a humble request, 
Gen. 44, 33 * * . br. . . . ipjnj KptfJ. let thy servant\ I pray 
thee , abide, &c., and let the lad go up, &c., Gen. 47, 4. 

c (1 h) In negative sentences to express prohibition or dissuasion, 

warning, a negative wish (or imprecation), and requests. As the 
prohibitive particle, is used almost exclusively (according to 
§ 107.0) before the jussive (in negative desires and requests frequently 
ttrte); e. g. Ex. 34,3 neither let any man he seen / Prov. 

3, 7 he not ( l, JTn"^K) wise in thine own eyes l Job 15, 31 ne 

conjidat. In the form of a request (prayer), Deut. 9, 26 
destroy not I 1 Ki. 2, 20. Ps. 27, 9. 69, 18. 

d Rem. x. The few examples of with the jussive could at most have arisen from 
the attempt to moderate subsequently by means of the jussive (voluntative) form 
what was at first intended to be a strict command ifh with imperf. indie.); probably, 
however, they are either cases in which the defective writing has been misunderstood 

1 With regard to verbs fl"^, it is true that the full form of the imperfect 
is frequently used with the meaning of the jussive (as also for the cohortative, sec 
§ 108. a, note a), e.g. Job 3, 9 (but previously ^ let it look for!) : 

especially in (Neh. a, 3) and immediately before the principal pause, Gen. 1, 9 
ntfV; Jnd. 6, 39 nW, but previously NJ^iT; Is. 47, 3 flKin, previously • 
Ps. 109, 7. On the attempt to distinguish such jussives from the imperfect by 
means of a special ending H_, see § 75. hh. 
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(as in i Ki. a, 6. Ezek. 48,14), or (as in Gen. 24,8) instances of the purely rhythmical 
jussive form treated below, letter k. Moreover, cf. t]D^ Joel 2, 2 and from 
the same verb Gen. 4, 12 (unless it is to be referred to letter h) and Deut. 13, 1. 
The same form, however, appears also to stand three times for the cohortative 
(see below), and in Nam. 22, 19 for the ordinary imperfect (see, however, below, 
letter i). Thus it is doubtful whether an imaginary by-form of the ordinary imperf. 
is not intended by the Masora in all these cases, and whether consequently *|pV, &c. 
should hot be restored.—On &c., Deut. 7, 16. 13, 9, &c. Ezek. 

5, 11, &c., cf. § 72. r, according to which DHTTI should probably be read in every 
case.—The jussive appears in the place of the cohortative after 1 Sam. 14, 36 
co-ordinated with two cohortatives), 2 Sam. 17, 12; comp. Is. 41, 23 
K*th. (H“01, i.e. KHJ), after another cohortative); also (see above) S|DH tfy 
Deut. 18, 16. Hos. 9, 15, and even without Ezek. 5, 16. 

2. with the jussive (or imperf., comp. % 107./) is used sometimes to t 
express the conviction that something cannot or may not happen; comp. Is. 2, 9 
dnb and thou canst not possibly forgive them [R.V. therefore forgive 

them not ]; Ps. 34,6. 41, 3. 50, 3. 121, 3 (jri^g); Prov. 3, 25. Job 5, 22 KVJT^K 
neither needest thou be afraid; 20, 17. 40, 32. 

2 . The jussive when depending on other moods, or in conditional f 
sentences: 

(a) Depending 1 (with Warn) on an imperative or cohortative to 
express an intention or an assurance of a contingent occurrence, 
e.g. Gen. 24, 51 lake her and go , and let her be prop, and she 
will be)...; 30, 3. 31, 37. 38, 24. Ex. 8, 4. 9, 13. 10, 17. 14, 2. 
Jos. 4, 16. Jud. 6, 30. 1 Sam. 5, 11. 7, 3. 1 Ki. 21, 10. Ps. 144, 5. 
Prov. 20, 22. Also after interrogative sentences, which include 
a demand, Est. 7, 2 (say) what is ihy desire . . ., and (i. e. in 
order that) it shall be granted! 1 Ki. 22, 20. Is. 19, 12. Job 38, 34 sq. 
Depending on a cohortative, e.g. Gen. 19, 20 HBtP HI ngSrtSH oh, let 
me escape thither . . . (^BI ''rin^) that my soul may live; even after 
a simple imperf. (comp, below, letter^), 1 Ki. 13, 33 ivhosoever would , 
he consecrated him . . . that he might be a priest (read fnb) of the 
high places , but probably the LXX reading W is to be preferred. 

Rem. In 2 Chron. 35, 21 a negative final clause with is dependent on an g 
imperative, forbear from (meddling with) God . . . that he destroy thee not. 

As a rule, however, negative clauses are attached to the principal sentence 
by means of and a following imperfect; so after an imperative, Gen. 42, 2. 

1 Ki. 18, 44; after a jussive, Ex. 30, 20. Neh. 6, 9; after a perfect consec., Ex. 

28, 35. 43. Num. 18, 5; after with an imperfect, Num. 18, 3. Deut. 17, 17 


1 This does not include the cases in which the jussive is not logically dependent 
on a preceding imperat., but is merely co-ordinated, e. g. Gen. 20, 7. Ps. 27,14, &c. 
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neither shall he multiply wives unto himself (tosf) "NDJ fc&l) that his heart turn 
not away; i Sam. 20, 14. 2 Sam. ai, 17. Jer. 11, 21; after with jussive, 
Lev. 10, 9. 16, 2. 2 Sam. 13,25. Jer. 25,6. 37, ao. 38, 24 sq. Even after a simple 
imperfect, Jer. 10, 4 with nails . . . they fasten it (p'DJ tf^l) that it move not; 
after a participle, Job 9, 7. 

h (b) Frequently in conditional sentences (as in Arabic), either in 
the protasis or in the apodosis, comp. Ps. 45, 12 1KTP should he desire 
. . . then . . .; 104, 20'W • * ,* HjPT) if thou makest darkness , then 
it is night; so also in the protasis, Ex. 22, 4. Lev. 15, 24. Is. 41, 28. 
Ezek. 14, 7 Job 34, 29; in the apodosis, Ex. 7, 9 then will it 
(not, then shall it) become a serpent; Job jo, 16. 13, 5. 22, 28. In 
a negative apodosis, Gen. 4, 12 flDh-4, but see above, letter g\ 
In 2 Ki. 6, 27 ( if the Lord do not help thee , &c.) is to be 

explained as a jussive in a negative protasis. 

i Rem. Undoubtedly this use of the jussive (in conditional sentences) is based 
on its original voluntative meaning; let something be so and so, then this or that 
must happen as a consequence. Certain other examples of the jussive, however, 
show that in the consciousness of the language the voluntative has in such cases 
become weakened almost to a potential mood, and hence the jussive serves 
to express facts which may happen contingently , or may be expected, e.g. 
Num. 22, 19 (*|D*"TO, comp., however, above, letter d); Job 9, 33 there is no 
daysman betwixt us, that might lay hence plainly a subjunctive—qui ponat; 

also in Num. 23, 19 that he .should lie is probably intended as a jussive); 

Eccles. 5, 14; so after interrogative sentences, J$r. 9, 11 who is the wise man , 
qui intelligat hoc. 

k Moreover, in not a few cases, the jussive is used, without any collateral sense, 
for the ordinary imperfect form, and this occurs not alone in those forms, which 
may arise from a misunderstanding of the defective writing, as Dent. 28, 21. 36. 

32, 8. 1 Ki. 8, 1. Is. 12, 1. Mic. 3, 4. 5, 8. Ps. 11,6. 18, 12. 25, 9. 47,4. 72,13. 

90, 3. 91, 4. 107, 29. Prov. 15, 25. Job 13, 27. 15, 33. 18, 9. 20, 23 £. 27, 22. 

33, 11. 27. 36, 14. 38, 24. Eccles. 12, 6 (verse 7 but immediately afterwards 

Dan. 8, 12, but also in shortened forms, such as VP Gen. 49, 17. Deut. 

28, 8. 1 Sam. 10, 5. 2 Sam. 5, 24. Hos. 6, 1. 11,4. Am. 5, 14. Zeph. 2, 13. 

Zech. 9, 5. Ps.72, 16 sq. 104, 31. Job 18, 12. 20,23. 26. 28. 27, 8. 33*21.34,37. 
Ruth 3, 4. This use of the jussive can hardly be , due merely to poetic license, 
but is rather to be explained on rhythmical grounds. In all the above-cited 
examples, namely, the jussive stands at the beginning of the sentence (and hence 
removed as far as possible from the principal tone), in others it is immediately 
before the principal pause (Is. 42, 6. 50, 2. Ps. 68, 15. Prov. 23, 25. Job 24, 147 

29, 3. 40, 19), or actually in pause (Deut. 32, 18. Job 23, 9. it. Lam. 3, 50), 

and is then a simply rhythmical shortening due to the strong influence of the tone. 
Moreover, since the jussive in numerous cases is not distinguished in form from the 
imperfect (§ 48. g), it is frequently doubtful which of the two the writer intended. 
This especially applies to those cases, in which a subjunctive is to be expressed 
by one or other of the forms (comp. § 107. k and m-x). 
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§ 110. The Imperative . 

1. The imperative \ which, according to § 46, is restricted to the a 
2nd pers. sing, and plur., and to positive commands, &c., may stand 
either alone, or in simple co-ordination (as in x Ki. 18, 44. Is. 56, 1. 

65, 18) with other imperatives: 

(a) To express real commands, e.g. Gen. 12, 1 get thee out of iky 
country; or (like the jussive) mere admonitions (Hos. 10, 12) and 
requests, 2 Ki. 5, 22. Is. 5, 3; on the addition of NJ see the Rem. 
The imperative is used in the sense of an ironical request (often 
including a threat) in 1 Ki. 2, 22 ask for him the kingdom also; 22,15. 
Jud. 10, 14. Is. 47, 12 (with KJ). Jer. 7, 21. Ezek. 20, 39. Am. 4, 4. 
Job 38, 3 sq. 40, 10 sqq. Lam. 4, 21. The imperative has a con¬ 
cessive sense in Nah. 3, 15 (though thou make thyself many , &c.), and 
in the cases discussed under letter f e. g. Is. 8, 9 sq. 29, 9. 

(b) To express permission, e.g. 2 Sam. 18, 23 after previous dis- b 
suasion, (then) run (for my sake)! Is. 21, 12. 45, 11. 

(1 c) To express a distinct assurance (like our expression, thou shalt c 
have it ) a or promise, e.g. Is. 65, 18 but be ye glad , &c. (i. e. ye will 
have continually occasion to be glad); and Is. 37, 30. Ps. no, 2; 
in a threat, Jer. 2, 19. So especially in commands, the fulfilment 
of which is altogether out of the power of the person addressed, 
e.g. Is. 54, 14 be far from anxiety (meaning, thou needst not fear 
anymore); Gen. 1, 28 and elsewhere: (for other examples, such as 
1 Ki. 22, 12. 2 Ki. 5, 13, see below, letter f). Most clearly in the 
case of the imperative Niph'al with a passive meaning, e. g. Gen. 42,16 
VlDtjn DFIK1 and ye shall be bound; Deut. 32, 50. Is. 49,9 (Is. 45, 22, 
see below, letter f). 

Rem. 1. The particle fcO age! (§ 105) is frequently added to the imperative, d 
as to the jussive, sometimes to soften down a command, or to make a request 
in a more courteous form (see above, letter**), Gen. 12, 13. 24, a, sometimes to 
strengthen an exhortation uttered as a rebuke or threat (Num. 16, 26. ao, 10) 
or in ridicule (Is. 47, ia). 

a. The imperative after the desiderative particle v Gen. 33, 13 (at the end of € 


1 On the close relation between the imperative and jussive (both in meaning and 
form), comp. § 46 and § 48 *. 

* Analogous to these assurances in the form of an imperative are the threatening 
formulae in the Latin comic writers, e.g. vapula , Ter. Phorm. v. 6, 10 ^vapulare 
te iubeo, Plaut Cure. vi. 4, ia. 
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verses 5 and 14 also read & for jb and join it to the following imperative) is dne to 
an anacolnthon. Instead of the imperfect which would be expected here after lb 
the more forcible imperative is used in a new sentence. 

f 2. The imperative in logical dependence upon a preceding impera¬ 
tive, jussive (or cohortative), or interrogative sentence, serves to express 
the distinct assurance or promise that an action or condition will take 
place as the certain consequence of a previous action. So especially: 

(a) The imperative when depending (with waw copulative) upon 
another imperative. In this case the first imperative contains, as 
a rule, a condition, while the second declares the consequence which 
the fulfilment of the condition will involve. The imperative is used 
for this declaration, since the consequence is, as a matter of fact, 
intended or desired by the speaker (comp, divide et impera), e. g. 
Gen. 42, 18 Wjn Hfcft this do f and live , i.e. thus shall ye continue 
to live. 1 Ki. 22,12. 2 Ki. 5,13. Is. 36,16. 45, 22 (WtWH). Jer. 6, 16. 
Am. 5, 4. 6. Ps. 37, 27. Prov. 3, 3 sq. 4, 4. 7, 2. 13, 20 KUh., Job 2, 9. 
2 Chron. 20, 20; in Jer. 25, 5. Job 22, 21 is added to the first 
imperative. In other cases, the first imperative contains a mocking 
concession, the second an irrevocable denunciation, e. g. Is. 8, 9 
Virn D'tpy (continue to) make an uproar, Oye peoples, and ye shall 
he broken in pieces; comp, verse 9 b. 

g Rem. 1. If a promise or threat dependent on an Imperative be expressed in 
the 3rd pers. then the jussive is naturally used instead of the and imperative 
Is. 8, 10. 55, a. 

h a. In Prov. ao, 13 the second imperative (containing a promise) is attached by 
asyndeton; elsewhere two imperatives occur side by side without the copula, 
where the second might be expected to be subordinated to the first, e. g. Dent a, 34 
tft i>nn (where Vh is virtually, as it were, an object to ^nn) begin, take in 
possession for to take in possession (comp., however, Jud. 19, 6 pffl 
be content\ I pray thee, and tarry all night, and for this kind of co-ordination 
in general, comp. $ iao. d). But such imperatives as Ijb (^b), D^p (UD$p), when 
immediately preceding a second imperative, are for the most part only equivalent 
to inteijections, come / up ! 

i (p) The imperative, when depending (with waw copulative) upon 
a jussive (cohortative), or an interrogative sentence, expresses also 
frequently a consequence which is to be expected with certainty, 
and often a consequence which is intended, or in fact an intention; 
comp. Gen. 20, 7 and he shall pray for thee, rfJPH and thou shall live; 
comp. Ex. 14, 13. 16. 2 Ki. 5, 10. Job 11, 6. Ps. 128, 5 the Lord 
bless thee ... so that (or in order that) thou seest, Ac.; Ruth I, 9. 
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4, 11; after a cohortative, Gen. 12, 2. 45, 18. Ex. 3, 10 KSrtfll that 
thou mayest bring forth; Ex. 18, 22. 1 Sam. 12, 17. 1 Ki. 1, 12 ; 
Jer. 35, 15 (after imperative and jussive); after an interrogative 
sentence, 2 Sam. 21, 3 wherewith shall I make atonement , * 3 ^ that 
ye may bless , &c.—In Num. 5, 19 the imperative without ) (in 32, 23 
with 1) is used after a conditional clause in the sense of a definite 
promise. 

Rem. The and sing, mase . occurs in Jud. 4, 20 , according to Qimhi an k 

infinitive, in which case, however, the infinitive absolute "iby should be read), 
Mic. 1, 13 and Zech. 13, 7 (after in addressing feminine persons; and in Is. 

23,1. 32,11 the and plur. mase. Moreover, in the latter place there follow quite 

abnormally four imperatives of the and sing. mase. lengthened by H_. These 

can only be explained on the ground that the sharp commands, following closely 
upon one another, remain in the most obvious form (viz. the and siDg. mase. 

_ imperative), without any attention being paid to the gender or number of those 
addressed. In Nah. 3, 15 the interchange of mase. and fern, serves to express 
totality (the nation in all its aspects). Comp., moreover, $ 145./ on other 
noticeable attempts to substitute the corresponding masculine forms for the 
feminine. 


§ 111. The Imperfect with Waw Consecutive . 

1. The imperfect with waw consecutive (§49. a-g) serves to express a 
actions, events, or conditions, which are to be regarded as the temporal 
or logical sequel of actions, events, or conditions mentioned imme¬ 
diately 1 before. The imperfect consecutive is used in this way most 
frequently as the narrative tense , corresponding to the Greek aorist 
or the Latin historic perfect As a rule the narrative is introduced 
by a perfect, and then continued by means of imperfects with waw 
consecutive (comp, for this interchange of tenses § 49. a, and especially 
§ 112. a), e.g. Gen. 3, 1 now the serpent was (njn) more subtil . . . and 
he said pDtf*1) unto the woman; 4, 1. 6, 9 sqq. 10, 9 sq. 15. 19. 

11, 12 sqq. 27 sqq. 14, 5 sq. 15, 1 sq. 16, 1 sq. 21, 1 sqq. 24, 1 sq. 

25, 19 sqq. 36, 2 sqq. 37, 2. 

Rem. 1. To this class belong some of the numerous imperfects cmsec. after b 
various expressions of time, whenever such expressions are equivalent in meaning 
to a perfect* (viz. n\l it came to pass), e. g. Is. 6, 1 in the year that king Uzziah 


1 On an apparent exception (the imperf. consec. at the beginning of whole Books) 
see § 49. b note. 

* Comp. Is. 45, 4, where the imperf. consec. is joined to an abrupt statement 
of the cause, and Job 36, 7, where it is joined to an abrupt statement of the 
place. 

Z 2 
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died, I saw (nK*)Np,&c.; Gen. 22,4. 27,34. Jud. 11,16. 1 Sam. 4,19. 17,57. 21,6. 
Hos. 11, 1 : on the use of to connect expressions of time, see below, letter^.— 
It is only in late books or passages that we find the simple perfect in a clause 
following an expression of time, as 1 Sara. 17, 55 (cf. Driver on the passage). 
2 Chron. 12, 7. 15, 8, &c. Dan. 10, 11. 15. 19; the Perfect after 1 and the subject, 
2 Chron. 7, 1. 

C 2. The continuation of the narrative by means of the imperfect consec. may result 
in a series of such imperfects as long as may be desired, e.g. there are forty-nine in 
Gen. 1. As soon, however, as the connecting Waw becomes separated from the 
verb to which it belongs, by the insertion of any word, the perfect necessarily takes 
the place of the imperfect, e.g. Gen. 1, 5 and Cod called the light Day, 

and the darkness he called (fcOJJ Night; verse 10. 2, 20. 11, 3 and 

frequently. 

d 3. Of two co-ordinate imperfects consecutive the former (as equivalent 
to a temporal clause) is most frequently subordinate in sense to the latter, 
e. g. Gen. 28, 8 sq. •«• ifeT? when Esau saw that .. ., he went , See .; 
so also, frequently 8 c c., Gen. 37, 21 and elsewhere. On the other hand, 

a second imperfect consecutive is seldom used in an explanatory sense, e. g. Ex. 2, 10 
(TDfctrn for she said) ; comp. 1 Sam. 7, 12. Other examples of the imperfect 
consecutive, which apparently represent a progress in the narrative, in reality only 
refer to the same time, or explain what precedes, see Gen. 2, 25 they were; 

but Jos. 4, 9. I Ki. 8, 8 they are) ; 36, 14 O^PH). 3* I Ki. 1, 44. 

e 4. The imperfect consecutive sometimes has such a merely external connexion 
with an immediately preceding perfect, that in reality it represents an antithesis 
to it, e. g. Gen. 32, 31 and {yet) my life is preserved; 2 Sam. 3, 8 and yet thou 
chargest me; Job 10, 8. 32, 3; similarly in dependence on noun-clauses, Prov. 
30, 25 sqq. 

/ 2. The introduction of independent narratives, or of a new section 

of the narrative, by means of an imperfect consecutive , likewise aims 
at a connexion, though again loose and external, with that which 
has been narrated previously. Such a connexion is especially often 
established by means of W (*ai lyivrro) and it came to pass , after 
which there then follows either an imperfect consecutive (Gen. 4,3.8. 8,6. 
11, 2. Ex. 12, 29. 13, 17, &c.), or Waw with the perfect (separated 
from it), Gen. 7, 10. 15, 12. 22, 1. 27, 30, or even a perfect without 
Wdw (Gen. 8, 13. 14, 1 sq. 40, 1. Ex. 12, 41. 16, 22. Num. 10, 11. 
Deut. 1, 3. 1 Sam. 18, 30. 2 Ki. 8, 21, Ac.), or finally a noun-clause 
introduced by Waw , Gen. 41, 1. 

g Rem. 1. This loose connexion by means of is especially common, when 
the narrative or a new section of it begins with any expression of time, see above, 
letter b; comp., in addition to the above-mentioned examples (e.g. Gen. 22, 1 
and it came to pass after these things , that God did prove Abraham ), the similar 
cases in Gen. 19, 34. 21, 22. 1 Sam. 11, 11. Ruth 1, 1. Elsewhere the statement 
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of time is expressed by 21 or 3 with ap infinitive (Gen. 12, 14. 19, 17. 29. 39, 13. 

15. 18 sq. Jud. 16, 25) or by an independent sentence with the perfect (equivalent 
to a pluperfect, comp. § 106./), e.g. Gen. 15,17. 24,15. 27, 30, or by a temporal 
clause introduced by '5 when, Gen. 26, 8. 27, 1. Jud. 16, 16, when, 

Gen. 12, 11. 20, 13, TKD from the time that, Gen. 39, 5; or, finally, by a noun¬ 
clause (comp. § 116. u), e.g. 2 Ki. 13, 21 D^lpjp DH and it came to pass, 
as they were (just) burying a man (prop, they burying), that . . .; Gen. 42, 35. 

2 Ki. 2, 11 (the apodosis in both these cases being introduced by HSHI); 1 Sam. 

7, 10. 2 Sam. 13, 30. 2 Ki. 6, 5. 26. 19, 37 (*»Is. 37, 38).—In 1 Sam. 10, 11. 

11, 11. 2 Sam. 2, 23. 15, 2 a noun standing absolutely follows VW (as the 
equivalent of a complete sentence; see below, letter A), and then an imperfect 
consecutive follows. 

2. Closely related to the cases noticed in letter^ are those in which the imperfect h 
consecutive, even without a preceding \*1'1 , introduces the apodosis either— 

(a) to whole sentences, or (b) to what are equivalent to whole sentences, especially 

to nouns standing absolutely. As in certain cases of the perfect consecutive (see 
$ 112. x), so the imperfect consecutive has here acquired a sort of independent force. 
Comp, for (a) 1 Sam. 15, 23 because thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, 
IJptJDJI he hath rejected thee (comp. Num. 14, 16. Is. 48, 4, where the causal 
clause precedes in the form of an infinitive with preposition), Ex. 9, 21; for (£) 
Gen. 22,24 and (as to) his concubine ..., she bare, &c.; Ex. 38, 24. 

Num. 14, 36 sq. 1 Sam. 14, 19. 17, 24. 2 Sam. 4, 10. 19, 41 K*th. 21, 16. 

1 Ki. 9, 20 sq. 12, 17. 2 Ki. 25, 22. Jer. 6, 19. 28, 8. 33, 24. 44, 25‘.—In 1 Ki. 

15, 13. 2 Ki. 16, 14 the preceding noun, used absolutely, is regarded as the object 
of the following imperfect consecutive, and is therefore introduced by “T1K. 

3. The imperfect consecutive serves, in the cases treated under i 
letters a-h , to represent either expressly, or at least to a great extent, 

a chronological succession of actions or events; elsewhere it expresses 
those actions, See., which represent the logical consequence of what 
preceded, or a result arising from it by an inherent necessity. Thus 
the imperfect consecutive is used— 

(a) As a final summing up of the preceding narrative, e. g. Gen. 2, i. k 
23, 20 '<3! rn^n D|JJ1 SO (in this way) the field became (legally) the 
property of Abraham, &c.; 1 Sam. 17, 50. 31, 6. 

( b) To express a logical or necessary consequence of that which / 
immediately precedes, e.g. Gen. 39, 2. Job 2, 3 and he still holdeih 
fast his integrity, 01 WpJjl] so that thou thus (as it now appears) 


1 Comp, the Me§a* inscription, 1. 5 ( Omri ) the king of Israel, 13JP1 who oppressed 
Moab, &c.—The peculiar imperfect consecutive in Gen. 30, 27 b (in the earlier 
editions explained as equivalent to an object-clause) arises rather from a pregnant 
brevity of expression : I have observed and have come to the conclusion, the Lord 
hath blessed me, &c. 
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groundlessly movedst me against him; Ps. 65, 9 so that they are 
afraid . . even a consequence which happens conditionally, Jer. 
20, 17 'Hip! so that my mother should have been . . . Another instance 
of the kind perhaps (if the text be correct) is Jer. 38, 9 HDjl so that 
he dies (must die). 

ttl Rem. Such consecutive clauses frequently occur after interrogative sentences, 
e. g. Is. 51, 12 who art thou (i. e. art thou so helpless ), that thou art (must 

needs be) afraidl Ps. 144, 3 (comp. Ps. 8,5, where in a very similar context *3 that 
is used with the imperfect); Gen. 12, 19 (ITjDW ); 31, 27 so that I might 

have sent thee away; Job 11, 3 so that tkau mockest . 

4 . As regards the range of time it is to be carefully noticed— 

// (a) That the imperfect consecutive may represent all varieties of the 

relations of tense and mood, which, according to § 107. a, follow from 
the idea of the imperfect ; 

0 (b) That the more precise determination of the range of time 

to which an imperfect consecutive relates must be inferred in each case 
from the character of the preceding tense (or tense-equivalent), to 
which it is attached, in a more or less close relation, as temporal 
or logical sequence. Thus the imperfect consecutive serves— 
p (1) To represent actions, events, or conditions, which are past (or 
were repeated in past time), when it is united with tenses, or their 
equivalents, which refer to an actual past. 

(J Comp, the examples given above, under letters a and f of the imperfect 
consecutive as an historic tense. The imperfect consecutive also frequently occurs 
as the continuation of a perfect {praeterilum ) in a subordinate clause; e.g. Gen. 27,1. 
Num. 11, 20. Deut. 4, 37. 1 Sam. 8, 8. 1 Ki. 2, 5. 11, 33. 18, 13, &c.; also in 
Is. 49, 7 1J1PQJ1 is the continuation of a preterite, contained, according to the sense, 
in the preceding [DfcO In Job 31, 26. 34 the imperfect consecutive is joined 

to an imperfect denoting the past in a conditional sentence. An imperfect 
consecutive occurs in dependence on a perfect which has the sense of a pluperfect 
106./), e. g. in Gen. 26, 18. 28, 6 sq. 31, 19. 34 {now Rachel had taken the 
teraphim , DCtal and had put them , &c.); Nuua. 14. 36. I Sara. 28, 3. 2 Sam. 
2, 23. Is. 39, 1. Finally there are the cases in which an infinitival or participial 
construction representing past time, according to § 113. r, § 116. x, is taken up and 
continued by an imperfect consecutive. 

r (2) To represent present actions, &c., in connexion with tenses, 
or their equivalents, which describe actions and conditions as being 
either present or lasting on into the present (continuing in their 
effect); so especially, 
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(a) In connexion with the present perfects, described in § 106. g, 
e.g. Ps. 16, 9 therefore my heart is glad (npfe>) and my glory rejoiceth 
(^}J 1 ); Is. 3, 16 (parallel with a simple imperfect). Comp, also such 
examples as Ps. 29,10 38*1 (prop, he sat down, and has been enthroned 
ever since), Ps. 41, 13. 

(0) In connexion with those perfects which represent experiences s 
frequently confirmed (see § 106. k ), e. g. Job 14, 2 he cometh up (K 3 £) 
like a flower , and is cut down (^©!!); he fleeth (ITO^) also as a shadow , 
and continueth not; Job 20, 15. 24, 2. 11. Is. 40, 24. 
Prov. 11, 2. 

(y) In connexion with imperfects which, in one of the ways t 
described in § 107. 2, are used in the sense of the present; e.g. 
Job 14, 10 but man dieth (H^DJ) and wasteth away (E^>n*l), &c., 

1. e. remains wasted; Job 4, 5. 6, 21. Is. 44, 12 sqq. Hos. 8, 13. 
Hab. i, 9 sq. Ps. 3, 5 (/ cry unto the Lord , and he answereth me ; 
cf. 55 , 18); 90, 3. Job 5, 15. 7, 18. 12, 25. 34, 24. 37, 8 (parallel 
with a simple imperfect); 39, 15. In the apodosis of a conditional 
sentence, Ps. 59, ,16, so also after an interrogative imperfect, 1 Sam. 

2, 29. Ps. 42, 6 (WT}| for which in verse 12 and in 43, 5 we have 
npnrrnp* and why art thou disquieted ?). 

( 8 ) In dependence on participles, which represent what at present u 
continues or is being repeated, e.g. Num. 22,11. 1 Sam. 2, 6. 2 Sam. 

19, 2 behold the king weepeth (HDla) and mourneth (^agTM) for Absalom; 
Am. 5, 8. 9, 5 sq. Nah. 1, 4. Ps. 34, 8. Prov. 20, 26. Job 12, 22 sqq., 
but comp. e.g. Job 12, 4 who called upon God , VHJPJ and 

he answered him . 

(t) In dependence on other equivalents of the present, as in v 
Is. 51,12. Ps. 144, 3 (see above, letter m ); Job 10,22. So especially 
as the continuation of an infinitive, which is governed by a preposition 
(comp. § 114. r), Is. 30, 12. Jer. 10, 13. Ps. 92, 8, &c. 

(3) To represent future actions, &c., in dependence on— (a) an w 
imperfect which refers to the future, Ps. 49,15. 94, 22 sq.;— (0) a perfect 
consecutive, or those perfects which, according to § 106.«, are intended 
to represent future events as undoubtedly certain, and therefore as 
though already accomplished {perf propheticum) ; comp. Is. 5, 15 
(parallel with a simple imperfect); 5, 16 (comp. 2, 11. 17, where the 
same threat is expressed by the perfect consecutive); 5, 25. 9,5.10 sq. 
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13. 15. 17 sqq. 22, 7 sqq. Joel 2, 23. Mic. 2, 13. Ezek. 33, 4. 6. 
Ps. 7, 13. 64, 8 sqq.;—(y) a future participle, Jer. 4, 16 \ 

X Rem. An imperfect consecutive in dependence on a perfect or imperfect, which 
represents an action occurring only conditionally, is likewise used only in a hypo¬ 
thetical sense, e.g. Job 9,16 if I had called ', and he had answered 

me, yet .. .; Ps. 139, 11 1 D &0 if I should say (previously, in verse 8 sq., 
hypothetical imperfects are used).—In Is. 48,18 sq. an imperfect consecutive occurs 
in dependence on a sentence expressing a wish introduced by utinam 
and it or so that it were equivalent to then should it be). Comp, also the examples 
mentioned above, under letter / (Jer. 20, 17) and m (Gen. 31, 27), where the 
imperfect consecutive expresses facts occurring contingently. 

§ 112. The Perfect with Waw Consecutive . 

a 1 . The perfect, like the imperfect (§ 111), is used with waw 
consecutive (comp. § 49. a; on the external differentiation of the 
perfect consecutive by a change in the position of the tone, see § 49. h) 
to express actions, events, or conditions, which are to be attached 
to what precedes, in a more or less close relation, as its temporal 
or logical consequence. And as, according to § m.a, the narrative 
which begins with a perfect, or its equivalent, is continued in the 
imperfect consecutive, so, vice versa, the perfect consecutive forms 
the regular continuation to a preceding imperfect, or its equivalent; 
see the examples. 

b Rem. 1. This alternation of perfect and imperfect or their equivalents is a 
striking peculiarity of the consecutio temporum in Hebrew. It not only affords 
a certain compensation for the lack of forms for tenses and moods, but also gives 
to Hebrew style the charm of an expressive variety, an action conceived as being 
still in progress ( imperfect , &c.) reaching afterwards in the perfect a calm and 
settled conclusion, in order to be again exhibited in movement in the imperfect, 
and vice versa*. The strict regularity of this alternation belongs indeed rather 


1 Also in Jer. 51,29 the imperfects consecutive are attached to the threat virtually 
contained in the preceding imperatives. On the other hand Hos. 8, iq 

would be very remarkable as expressing a future; the text is, however, certainly 
corrupt, and hence the Cod. Babyl. and the Erfurt MS. 3 endeavour to remedy it 
by 'IT 1 , and Ewald reads ^ITV—In Ezek. 28, 16 (comp. Jer. 15. 6 *q0 
appears to announce an action irrevocably determined upon, and therefore repre¬ 
sented as already accomplished; comp, the prophetic perfects in verse 17 sqq. 

1 It is difficult to give a proper explanation of this phenomenon (according to 
§ 49. a, note, to be found only in the Canaanitish group of languages), when 
we have given up the theory of a special waw conversivum in the unscientific sense 
mentioned in § 49. b, note, at the end, and if we accept the fact that the perfect 
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to the higher style, and even then it depends upon the view and intention of the 
speaker, whether he wishes the action, &c., to be regarded as the logical conse¬ 
quence of what has preceded, or as simply co-ordinate with it, and so in the 
same tense. 

2. A succession of any number of other perfects consecutive may be co-ordinated € 
with a perfect consecutive (comp. e. g. Ezek. 14, 13. Amos 5, 19. Ruth 3, 3, four 
perfects in each case, Is. 8, 7 five, Ex. 6, 6 sq. eight). It is true, however, of the 
perfect (as conversely of the imperfect acc. to § hi . c), that as soon as the tVaw 
is separated by any intervening word from the verb to which it belongs, an imperfect 
necessarily takes the place of the perfect , e.g. Gen. 12, 12 when the Egyptians 
shall see thee , that they shall say (TttDfcO), This is his wife: and they will kill me 
OAK Vnni) but they will serve thee alive (WP IjrifcO). 

2 . The perfect consecutive, like the imperfect consecutive, always d 
belongs to the period of time expressed by the preceding tense, or 
its equivalent, with which it is connected as the temporal or logical 
consequence. The particular cases may be classed under three 
heads: (a) the perfect consecutive in immediate dependence (see 
letter e), (h) in loose connexion (see letter x) with the preceding, 
and (c) the perfect consecutive at the beginning of the apodosis to 
other sentences, or what are equivalent to sentences (see letter ff ). 

8. The perfect consecutive in immediate dependence on the e 
preceding tense, or its equivalent, serves 

(a) As a frequentative tense to express past actions, &c., i. e. actions 
repeatedly brought to a conclusion in the past, and follows tenses, 
or their equivalents, representing actions which have continued or 
been repeated in the past: 

(a) After a simple imperfect, e. g. Gen. 2, 6 there went up 

a mist (again and again) from the earth , Hjjtpni and watered (as it 
were, and it always watered afresh), &c. This frequentative use of 
the perfect consecutive is equally evident after frequentative imperfects, 


and imperfect consecutive cannot possibly be used in a way which contradicts their 
fundamental character as described in §| 106 and 107. In other words, even the 
perfect consecutive originally represents a finally completed action, See., just as 
the imperfect consecutive represents an action which is only beginning, becoming 
or still continuing, and hence in any case incomplete. The simplest view is to 
suppose, that the use of the perfect consecutive originated from those cases, in which 
it had to express the conclusion (or final consequence) of an action which was 
continued (or repeated) in past time (see the examples above), and that this use 
was afterwards extended to other cases, in which it had to represent the temporal 
or logical consequence of actions, &c., still in progress, and thus in the end a regular 
interchange of the two tenses became recognized. 
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Gen. 2, io (Hjm and it became afresh every time; would mean, 
and it became so once for all); 29, 2 sq. (four perfects consecutive 
referring to actions repeated daily); Ex. 33, 7-11 ngj he used to take 
at each new encampment the tent , HJpJI and to pitch it again every 
time without the camp; notice, amongst the numerous frequent perflf. 
consec., the imperf. in w. 7. 8. 9. n, always in a frequentative sense; 
34, 34 sq. Num. 9, 19. 21 (among several simple imperfects), 10, 17. 
Jud. 2, 19. 1 Sam. 2, 19 she used to make . . . and 

brought it to him from year to year; 27, 9 (ng^ : ). 1 Ki. 14, 28. 2 Ki. 
3,25. 12,15 (in verses 16 sq. imperfects occur again). So also in 
dependent sentences, Gen. 6, 4 as a continuation of 

Job 31, 29 *. 

f (0) After an imperfect consecutive, e. g. Ex. 39, 3 (Samaritan WCpi). 
1 Sam. 5, 7 (? see § 112. rr). 7, 16. 2 Sam. 15, 2. 16, 13 and he threw 
stones at him , and cast dust continually; 12, 16. 31. 2 Ki. 6, 10. 
12, 11 sqq. 15. Jer. 37, 15. Job 1, 5. 

g Rem. The frequentative perfect consecutive is sometimes joined even with 
imperfects consecutive which simply express one single action or occurrence in the 
past; thus Ex. 18, 26. 40, 31 sq. 1 Sam. 1, 4. 2 Sam. 15, 1 sq. 1 Ki. 14, 27 
(comp, verse 28); 1 Ki. 18, 4. 2 Ki. 12, 10. For other examples of a loosely 
connected frequentative perfect consecutive, see below, letter dd. 

h (y) After a perfect, Gen. 37, 3 (b i. e. as often as he needed 
a new garment) 2 ; Num. 11, 8. 1 Sam. 16, 14. 2 Ki. 3, 4 s ; in interro¬ 
gative sentences, 1 Sam. 26, 9 who has ever,& c.; Ps. 8o, 13. Job 1,1.4. 
Ruth 4, 7; Gen. 26, 10, to express that which might possibly have 
happened, one of the people might lightly . . ., and thou shouldest have 
brought guiltiness upon us. 

i (8) After an infinitive, Amos 1,11 because he did pursue his 

brother , nnfch and (on each occasion) did cast off all pity (then an 
imperfect consecutive); after an infinitive absolute, Jos. 6, 13. 2 Sam. 
*3> *9- Jer. 23, 14. 


1 Also in Ezek. 44, 12 (where Stade, ZA 1 V. v. 293, would read VHBf and tftTO) 
the unusual tenses may have been intentionally chosen: because they continually 
ministered and so always became afresh ... 

* Driver, on this passage, rightly refers to 1 Sam. a, 19. 

* Amos 4, 7 would also come under this head, if is really intended, 

and the statement refers to the past; might, however, also be a perfect 

expressing positive assurance (§ 106. as), and the passage then belongs to letter s. 
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(f) After a participle, Is. 6, 3 (fcOpi, Ac., frequentative, as a con- k 
tinuation of verse 2); 1 Sam. 2, 22. 2 Sam. 17, 17 1 . 

(C) After other equivalents of tenses, e. g. Gen. 47, 22 the priests l 
had a portion from Pharaoh , and did eat (year by year), Ac.; 

1 Ki. 4, 7. 

( 6 ) To express present actions, Ac., as the temporal or logical m 
consequence of actions or events which continue or are repeated 
in the present, especially such as have, according to experience, 
been at all times frequently repeated, and may be repeated at 
any time. 

(a) After a simple imperfect, e. g. Gen. 2, 24 therefore a man leaves 
( 3 fj£_ is accustomed to leave) ... P?T} and cleaves, &c., here, as frequently 
elsewhere, clearly with the secondary idea of purpose, i.e. in order 
to cleave; Is. 5,11 (if is to be taken as a continuation of DB'iH-); 

Is. 28, 28. Jer. 12, 3. Hos. 4, 3. 7, 7. Ps. 90, 6. Job 14, 9; also in 
dependent clauses, Lev. 20, 18, Is. 29, 8. 11 sq. Amos 5, 19. 

(/ 3 ) After a participle, as the equivalent of a sentence representing n 
a contingent action, &c., e.g. Ex. 21,12 Ht?} H3D (instead of H 3 D 
there is in verse 20, Ac. Hg; H y\) if one smite a man and (so that) 
he die , &c., Ex. 21, 16. Is. 29, 15. Amos 6, 1. Hab. 2, 12. 

(y) After an infinitive absolute, Jer. 7, 9 sq. will ye steal , murder , o 
and commit adultery (simple infinitives absolute; comp. §113. ee\ 
DntCfl and then come and stand before me . . . and say , &c.; comp, 
below, letter u. 

(c) To express future actions, Ac., as the temporal or logical p 
consequence of tenses, or their equivalents, which announce or require 
such future actions or events. Thus— 

(a) After imperfects in the sense of a simple futufre, e.g. Amos 9, 3 sq. 
bDns I will search and take them out thence , Ac.; 
Gen. 4, 14. 40, 13. 1 Sam. 17, 32. 2 Ki. 5, n. Job 8, 6 sq. (also 
with a change of subject, Gen. 27, 12. Jud. 6, 16 and elsewhere); 
and in interrogative sentences, Gen. 39, 9. Ex. 2, 7. 2 Sam. 12, 18. 

2 Ki. 14,10. Amos 8,8. Ps. 41,6; comp, also Jud. 1,11; in sentences 


1 That rD^rn, Ac., are frequentatives {the maidservant used to go repeatedly and 
tell them) may be seen from (necessarily an imperfect, since it is separated 
from 1 by DH) and ; on the other hand in verse 18 fcO*l and 13^*1 of actions 
which happened bnt once. 
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expressing a wish, 2 Sam. 15, 4; as well as in almost all kinds of 
dependent clauses. Also in conditional clauses after “DK Gen. 32, 9. 
Ex. 19, 5. 1 Sam. 1, 11, or Gen. 37, 26 or fn Jer. 3, 1; in final 
clauses after |J®j) Gen. 12, 13. Num. 15, 40. Is. 28, 13; after ** 3*5 
Deut. 2, 25 or "fB Gen. 3, 22. 19, 19. 32, 12. Is. 6, 10. Amos 5, 6; 
in temporal clauses, Is. 32, 15. Jer. 13, 16; and in relative clauses, 
Gen. 24, 14. Jud. 1, 12. 1 Sam. 17, 26. 
q ( 0 ) After the jussive (or an imperfect in the sense of a jussive or 
optative) or cohortative, with the same or a different subject, e. g. 
Gen. 1, 14 sq. • . . rnto W let there be lights . . . and let 
them be , See.; Gen. 12, 3. 24, 4. 28, 3. 31, 44. * Ki. 1, 2. 22, 13. 
Ruth 2, 7. 1 Chron. 22,11; after a jussive expressing an imprecation, 
Ps. 109, 10. 

r (y) After an imperative, also with the same or a different subject, 
e. g. 2 Sam. 7, 5 ^ go and tell (that thou mayst tell), &c.; 

Gen. 6, 14. 8, 17. 27, 43 sq. 1 Sam. 15, 3. 18. 1 Ki. 2, 36. Jer. 
48, 26. 

s (d) After perfects which express a definite expectation or assurance 
(comp. § 106. m and n), e.g. Gen. 17, 20 tak nan 

behold, I have blessed him, and will make him fruitful , &c.; Is. 2, 11. 
5,14; on Amos 4,7 see above, note 3 on letter h; in an interrogative 
sentence, Jud. 9, 9. 11, 13. 

t («) After a participle, e. g. Gen. 7, 4 for yet seven days , n'DDD 
and I will cause it to rain . . . WTO* and I will (i. e. in order to) 
destroy, &c.; Jer. 21, 9; also with a different subject, Gen. 24, 43 sq. 
the maiden which cometh forth (nN 5 f*n) • •» 'JjnDtO to whom 
I shall say . . ., nTOKI and she (then) shall say , &c. This use of the 
perfect consecutive is especially frequent after a participle introduced 
by nan, e.g. Gen. 6, 17 sq.; with a different subject 1 Ki. 20, 36. 
Amos 6, 14; after a complete noun-clause introduced by nan (comp. 
§ 140), Ex. 3, 13 behold, I come (i. e. if I shall come) • • • 
and shall say unto them . . ., and they (then) shall say, &c.; 

1 Sam. 14, 8 sqq. Is. 7, 14. 8, 7 sq. 39, 6. 
u (C) After an infinitive absolute, whether the infinitive absolute serves 
to strengthen the finite verb (see § 113. /), e.g. Is. 31, 5, or is used 
as an emphatic substitute for a cohortative or imperfect (§ 113. dd 
and ee), e.g. Lev. 2, 6. Deut. 1, 16. Is. 5, 5. Ezek. 23, 46 sq. 
v (*7) After an infinitive construct governed by a preposition (for 
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this change from the infinitive construction to the finite verb, cf. 
§114. r), e.g. 1 Sam. io, 8 ^ 'njrrfnl till I come unio 

thee (prop, until my coming) and show thee , &c.; Gen. 18, 25. 27, 45. 
Jud. 6, 18. Ezek. 39, 27; comp. 1 Ki. 2, 37. 42. 

Rem. To the same class belong 1 Sam. 14, 24, where the idea of time precedes, W 
until it be evening and until I be avenged\ &c., and Is. 5,8, where the idea of place 
precedes, in both cases governed by 

4 . The very frequent use of the perfect consecutive in direct x 
dependence upon other tenses (see above, letters d-v) explains how 
it finally obtained a kind of independent force—especially for the 
purpose of announcing future events — and might depend loosely 
on sentences to which it stood only in a wider sense in the relation 
of a temporal or logical consequence. Thus the perfect consecutive 
is used— 

(a) To announce future events, &c., in loose connexion with 
a further announcement, e.g. Gen. 41, 30 and two co-ordinate 
perfects consecutive, equivalent to but then shall arise, &c.; frequently 
so after nan with a following substantive (1 Sam. 9, 8), or a participial 
clause (comp, the analogous instances above, letter /), e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 31 
behold , the days come , that I will cut off, &c.; Is. 39, 6. Amos 

4, 2. 8, 11. 9, 13, and very often in Jeremiah; after an expression 
of time, Ex. 17, 4. Is. 10, 25. 29, 17. Jer. 51, 33. Hos. 1,4. Further, 
when joined to a statement concerning present or past facts, especially 
when these contain the reason for the action, &c., expressed in the 
perfect consecutive; comp. Is. 6, 7 lo, this hath touched thy lips , 
therefore thine iniquity shall be taken away, &c., Gen. 20, 11. 26, 22. 
Jud. 13, 3 (here in an adversative sense); Hos. 8, 14. In loose 
connexion with a noun-clause, a long succession of perfects con¬ 
secutive occurs in Ex. 6, 6 sqq. Also in Amos 5, 26 may 

be an announcement yea, ye shall take up; comp., however, below, 
letter rr. 

Rem. 1. Very frequently the announcement of a future event is attached by y 
means of rPHI and it shall come to pass (comp, the analogous addition of a past 
by means of VTO, § 111, 2), after which the event announced (sometimes after 
a long parenthesis) follows in one or more (co-ordinate'i perfects consecutive, 
Gen. 9, 14. ia, 12 ('3 rPHI — if, as in 46, 33. Ex. 1, 10. 22, 26 and frequently). 

1 Ki. 18, 12. Is. 14, 3 sq. Amos 8, 9; or in the imperfect, Gen. 4, 14. Is. 2, 2. 

3, 24. 4, 3. 7, 18. 21 sqq. (comp. 29, 8); or in the jussive, Lev. 14, 9. It very 
rarely happens that the verb which is thus loosely added, agrees in gender and 
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number with the following subject, as in Num. 5, 27. Jer. 42, 16 HTPiTI (before 
annn), and in Jer. 4a, 17 ViTI (before 

Z 2. The jussive form 'H*! occurs (in the sense described in letter^) instead of iTHI 
in 1 Sam. io, 5. 2 Sam. 5, 24 (1 Chron. 14, 15). 1 Ki. 14, 5. Ruth 3, 4, although 
in the first three places a jussive is wholly inadmissible as regards the meaning, 
and even in Ruth 3, 4 (where an admonition follows) iTHI would be expected 
(see below, letter bb ). In 1 Ki. 14, 5, however, the form is merely a textual error, 
and the pointing should simply be VW. In the other passages VI*1 (always before 
an infinitive with a preposition) stands at the beginning of the sentence at an 
unusually long distance from the principal tone, and hence is certainly to be 
explained according to § 109. k, except that in 1 Sam. zo, 5, See., the simply 
rhythmical jussive form takes the place, not of the full imperfect form, but 
(exceptionally) of the perfect consecutive. 

aa (b) To introduce a command or wish: Deut. 10, 19 love ye 
therefore the stranger; 1 Sam. 6, 5. 24, 16. 1 Ki. 2, 6 (in Gen. 40, 14 
the precative perfect consecutive, as elsewhere the cohortative, jussive, 
and imperative, is strengthened by means of NJ). So, also, in loose 
connexion with participial and other noun-clauses (see above, letter x), 
Gen. 45, 12 sq. 1 Ki. 2, 2 sq. Ruth 3, 3 sq. 3, 9. — In Gen. 17, 11 
the perfect consecutive (DTibp^ and ye shall be circumcised , &c.) is 
used to explain a preceding command. 

bb Rem. As in the cases mentioned above under letter^, the connexion may be 
made by means of nVjl. Thus with a following perfect consecutive, e. g. Gen. 46,33. 
47, 24. Jud. 4, 20. Comp, also Gen. 24,14, where the real wish, at least as regards 
the sense, is contained in the next sentence. 

cc ( c) To introduce a question, whether in loose connexion with 

another interrogative sentence (see above, letter p\ e.g. Gen. 29, 15 
art thou my brother (equivalent to, Surely thou art my brother), 
shouldest thou then serve me for naught ? or with a positive 
statement, e. g. Ex. 5, 5 will ye then make them rest?)] 1 Sam. 

25, 11, perhaps also Ps. 50, 21 (Vichnni). 

dd (d) To introduce actions frequently repeated (hence analogous to 
the numerous examples of a frequentative perfect consecutive, above, 
letter*), e.g. 1 Sam. 1, 3 (r6yi of annual festival journeys); 13, 21 
(where, however, the text appears radically corrupt); 27, 9 (HSiTI, 
i. e. every time, therefore^continued by means of HJHJ fcfe); 1 Ki. 5, 7 
(fetal, parallel with a simple imperfect); 9, 25. Jer. 25,4. Dan. 8,4.— 
In Job 1, 4 sq. a series of frequentative perfects consecutive is inter¬ 
rupted by an imperfect consecutive, while a simple imperfect (as the 
modus rei repetitae) forms the conclusion. In Jer. 6, 17 a similar 
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perfect is expressly marked, by placing the tone on the final syllable 
(according to § 49. h), as parallel with the real perfects consecutive. 

Rem. The loose connexion of tempora frequentativa by iWI (comp, the Rem. CC 
above, letters y and hb) is also very frequent in this sense; thus with a following 
perfect consecutive, Gen. 30, 41 sq. (but in verse 42 a, where the verb is separated 
from the Wdw by an insertion, we find he used not to put them in, 

according to § 107. e); Gen. 38, 9. Ex. 17, 11. 33, 7 sqq. {see above, letter e). 
Num. si, 9. Jud. 6, 3. 19, 30. 1 Sam. 16, 33 (followed by five perfects consecutive); 

3 Sam. 15, 5 ; with a following imperfect (as the modus ret repetitae ), Jud. 2,19. 

2 Sam. 14, 26.—In Jud. 12, 5 nVH, contrary to what would be expected, is con¬ 
tinued by means of the imperfect consecutive, and in I Sam. 13, 22 by with 
the perfect (instead of the imperfect). 

5. Finally the perfect consecutive is very frequently employed with ff 
a certain emphasis to introduce the apodosis after sentences (or what 
are equivalent to sentences) which contain a condition, a reason, or a 
statement of time. Moreover, such an apodosis, as in the cases already 
treated, may represent either future events, or commands and wishes, 
or even events which have been often repeated in the past. Thus— 

(a) The perfect consecutive occurs in the apodosis to conditional 
sentences 1 (§ 159. g, 0, s): 

(a) After DR with the imperfect, e. g. 2 Ki. 7, 4 b ttriDI WP13J-DR 
if they kill us, (well then) we shall but die; here the perfect consecutive 
is used obviously with greater emphasis than the imperfect (njTO) 
which immediately precedes; Gen. 18, 26. 24, 8. 41. 32, 9. Num. 

30, 15. Jud. 4, 20. 1 Sam. 1, 11. 20, 6. 1 Ki. 3, 14. Nah. 3, 12. 
Eccles. 4, n. 

(0) After DR with the perfect (in the sense of a fulurum ex actum ), gg 
Num. 5, 27. 2 Ki. 5, 20. 7, 4 a. Is. 4,4 sq.; as precative apodosis after 
R}"DR with the perf preteritum, Gen. 33, 10; as a frequentative 
perfect consecutive, to represent past events in the apodosis after 
DR with a perfect, Num. 21, 9. Jud. 6, 3. Job 7, 4; after DR with 
imperfect, Gen. 31, 8. 

(y) After (in case , suppose that) with the imperfect, Gen. 12, 12. hh 
Ex. 18, 16. Jud. 13, 17. Is. 58, 7. Ezek. 14, 13*. Frequentative with 


1 In a number of tbe examples of this kind the protasis is already loosely 
connected by means of DM1, and hence some of them had to be already mentioned 
above, letters y, bb, ee. 

a In 1 Sam. 24,19 a question appears to be expressed by the perfect consecutive, 
for if a man find his enemy, will he let him go well away ? Probably, however, 
with Klostermann, should be read for ' 31 . 
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reference to the past, after with frequentative perfect, Jud. 2, 18. 
Job 7, 13 sq. 

ii (8) After with the imperfect, Gen. 44, 9 DDJ • . . iflK 

with whomsoever . . . it be found , let him die; with the perfect, 
Ex. 21, 13 and if a man lie not in wait , &c.; Jud. 1, 12. 

kk (*) Very frequently after a perfect consecutive (one or more) con¬ 
taining the condition, e.g. Gen. 44, 29 DTTpiiTj * * * and 

if ye take (or shall have taken) this one also .. .ye shall bring dawn, &c.; 
comp. Gen. 33, 13. 42, 38. 44, 4. 22. 47, 30. Num. 30,12. Ruth 2, 9, 
and probably also Ezek. 39, 28. — Also frequentative in reference 
to the past, e.g. 1 Sam. 17, 34 sq. * • • '182 an d when 

there came (as sometimes happened) a lion ... I went out , &c .; 
Ex. 33, 10. Num. 10, 17 sqq. 1 Ki. 18, 10. Jer. 20, 9 (the perfects 
consecutive being regularly continued in the apodosis by with an 
imperfect*). 

II Rem. The perfect consecutive may be used also in the protasis to express 
a condition when the employment of the perfect consecutive in the apodosis has 
become impossible, owing to an emphatic word having to stand before it; thus 
in Ezek. 14, 14 on account of TOH ; 33, 4 on account of lOT.—In 1 Sam. 14, 5a 
the imperfect consecutive, contrary to what might be expected, stands in the 
apodosis, and when Saul saw any . . . valiant man , he took him unto him , 
where VlBDXM suggests the special case, rather than a repeated occurrence; cf. 
a Sam. 15, 2. Conversely, in 1 Sam. a, 16. 17,35 b an imperfect consecutive 
stands in the protasis. 

mm (f) After various equivalents of sentences, which contain a condition; 
thus, after a substantive standing absolutely, or a participle (a casus 
pendens ), Gen. 17,14 ♦ * ♦ "DT and the uncircumcised male 

(in case such an one be found), he shall be cut off\ &c.; comp. Gen. 
30, 32. Ex. 12, 15. 2 Sam. 14, 10. Is. 6, 13, and (after an infinitive 
with a preposition) 2 Sam. 7, 14; in a wider sense also Ex. 4, 21. 
9, 19. 12, 44. Is. 9, 4. 

nn (f>) The perfect consecutive serves as the apodosis to causal clauses; 
thus e.g. after '9 IK with the perfect, Is. 3, 16 sq.; after }J£ with 
perfect, 1 Ki. 20, 28; after 3j3Jf with perfect, Num. 14, 24; also after what 


1 In all these examples (not only in the frequentative perfects consecutive) the 
original idea of the perfect, which also underlies the perfect consecutive, comes 
out very distinctly. Gen. 44, 29 (see above) implies in the mind of the speaker, 
If it ever shall have come to this, that ye have taken this one also, then ye have 
thereby brought me down to Sheol. 
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are equivalent to causal clauses, e.g. Ps. 25, n (ni£m . . . yaO uojj 
for thy name's sake . . . pardon . . .); Is. 37, 29 after fj! with an 
infinitive. 

(c) The perfect consecutive occurs as the apodosis to temporal 00 
clauses or their equivalents, e.g. 1 Sam. 2, 15 D^nrrnK pntpp 
fnbn O . • • before they burnt the fat , the priest's servant came 
(used to come), &c., hence a frequentative perfect consecutive relating 
to the past, as in Ex. 1, 19; also after participial clauses ({ 116. w) t 
e.g. 1 Sam. 2, 13 sq. ^ • • • l"DJ ngf whenever) any man 

offered sacrifice , then came , &c. (so Jud. 19, 30. 2 Sam. 20, 12), with 
a frequentative perfect consecutive. The perfect consecutive is very 
frequently used to announce future actions or events after simple 
expressions of time of any kind; thus Gen. 3, 5. Ex. 32,34 (after 
with the infinitive), comp, also such examples as Num. 44, 30. Jud. 

16, 2. Jos. 6, 10. 1 Sam. 1, 22. 16, 23 (numerous frequentative perfects 
consecutive after the infinitive with a preposition; so 2 Sam. 15, 5, 
see above, letter ee); 1 Sam. 20, 18. 2 Sam. 14, 26. 15, 10. Is. 18, 5; 
moreover, Ex. 17, 4. Is. 10, 25. 29, 17. 37, 26; even after single 
disconnected words, e. g. Ex. 16, 6 3 *3? °l (when it becomes 

evening) then ye shall know; comp, verse 7. Lev. 7, 16. 1 Ki. 13, 

31. Prov. 24, 27. 

0. Finally there still remains a number of passages which cannot pp 
be classed with any of those hitherto mentioned. Of these, some 
are due to the influence of Aramaic modes of expression, while 
in others the text is evidently corrupt. In a few instances we can 
do no more than merely call attention to the incorrectness of the 
expression. 

(a) The influence of the Aramaic construction of the perfect with 1 as the 
narrative tense, instead of the Hebrew imperfect consecutive (comp. Kautzsch, 
Gramm, des bibl. Aram., § 71. b), is certainly to be traced in Qoheleth , and sporadi¬ 
cally in other very late Books *, perhaps also in a few passages in the books of Kings, 
which are open to the suspicion of being due to later interpolation; so probably 
1 Ki. is, 32 ‘TOJJTfl; 2 Ki. 11, 1 K*th. nXHCTl; 14, 14 ITpS (in the parallel 


1 In the whole of Qoheleth the imperfect consecutive occurs only in 1,17 and 
4,1.7. Several of the perfects with 1 can no doubt be explained as frequentatives, 
e.g. 1, 13. 2, 5. 9. 11. 13. 15. 5, 18 compared with 6, 2 ; but this is impossible 
in such passages as 9, 14 sqq. In Ezra, Driver reckons only five examples of 
historical perfects with 1 , in Nehemiah only six, and in Esther six or seven. 

a a 
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passage, 2 Chron. 25, 24, the word is wanting); 2 Ki. 23, 4 See.; verse 10 

KtpDI, &c.; verse 12 &c.; verse 15 *plFj, &c. 1 2 Cf. also Ezek. 37,2. 7.10. 

qq {p) The text is certainly corrupt in Is. 40, 6 (read with the LXX and Vulgate 
"H?NJ)j J er * 3®» 28, where the narrative breaks off in the middle of the sentence; 
40,3 (!Tni,&c., wanting in the LXX); also in Jud. 7,13 i>nkn is altogether 
redundant; in 1 Sam. 3,13 read, with Klostermann, the 2nd sing, masc . instead of 
TlTim; in 1 Ki. 21,12 is, no doubt, incorrectly repeated from verse 9, 

where it is an imperative. 

VT Of other questionable instances, (a) the following, at any rate, may also be 
explained as frequentatives, Ex. 36, 38. 38, 28. 39, 3. 1 Sam. 5, 7. 17, 20. 24, 11 
(but even so T“IDN 1 would be expected); Is. 28, 26 (parallel with an imperfect); 
Amos 5, 26 (unless it is rather, yea, ye shall take up; see above, letter jr); Ps. 26, 3. 
Ezra 8, 36. 

SS ( 0 ) A longer or constant continuance in a past state is perhaps represented by 
the perfect with 1 (as a variety of the frequentative perfect with 1), in Gen. 15, 6. 
34, 5. Num. 21, 20; also, according to Driver, especially Jos. 15, 3—11. 16, 2-8 
(ultimately parallel with an imperfect, as in 17, 9 and 18, 20); 18, 12-21. 
19, 11-14. 22, 26-29. 341 moreover, I Sam. 1, 12. 25, 20 (both times JTVlp; 
Is. 22, 14. Jer. 3, 9. 

tt (7) The following are due to errors in the text, or to incorrect modes of 
expression: Gen. 21, 25. Ex. 36, 29 sq. Jud. 3, 23*. 16, 18. 1 Sam. 4, 19. 17,38. 
2 Sam. 16, 5. 19, 18 sq. (read Vl|>¥ and I Ki. 3, n (where 

is, no doubt intentionally, assimilated to the four other perfects); 13, 3. 20, a 1. 
21, ia (unless the imperative &c., is intended); 2 Ki. 14, 7 (where, with 

Stade, t?DTl should be read); 14, 14. 18, 4 (where, at any rate, 

might be taken as a frequentative, but not mDI, &c.; evidently the perfects are 
co-ordinated only in form with fcttn); Jer. 37, 15 (where CHI, but not 

tiirn, might be frequentative); Ezek. 20, 22 (TD^H! Mil'll before an imperfect 
consecutive); Amos 7, 4 (flJoNI after an imperfect consecutive); Job 16,12. 

UU Finally, in 1 Sam. 10,9. 17,48. 2 Sam. 6,16. 2 Ki. 3,15. Jer. 37, 11. Amos 7, 2 
is to be read throughout instead of PIJHI, but in Gen. 38, 5 tCHl with the LXX. 


1 According to Stade, ZAIV. v. 291 sqq., where he discusses, in connexion with 

2 Ki. 12, 12, a number of critically questionable perfects with ), the whole section, 
2 Ki. 23, 4 from tflpjl to verse 5 inclusive, is to be regarded as a gloss, since the 
continuation of an imperfect consecutive by means of a perfect with ) never occurs 
in pre-exilic documents, except in places where it is due to corruption of the 
original text At the same time, the possibility of frequentative perfects consecutive 
(even immediately after imperfects consecutive), which has been supported above, 
letters f and g> by a large number of examples, does not appear to have been 
taken into account In 2 Ki. 23, 5 also jV 3 fc>nl, verse 8 JTIJ1, and verse 14 
may, at any rate, be understood as representing repeated actions. 

a Or docs , as a frequentative, imply fastening with several bolts ? It is, 
at all events, to be noticed, that in 2 Sam. 13, 18 also follows an imperfect 
consecutive. 
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B. The Infinitive and Participle. 

§ 113. The Infinitive Absolute . 

Cf. the dissertation of J. Kahan, and, especially, the thorough investigation by 
E. Sellin, both entitled, Ueber die vtrbal-nominale Dofipelnaiur der hebrdischen 
Participien und Infinitive , &c., Leipzig, 1889. 

1. The infinitive absolute is employed according to § 45 to a 
emphasize the idea of the verb in the abstract , i. e. it speaks of an 
action (or condition) without any regard to the agent or to the 
conditions of time and mood under which it takes place. As 
the name of an action the infinitive absolute, like other nouns in the 
stricter sense, may form part of certain combinations (as a subject, 
predicate, or object, or even as a genitive 1 , see below); but such 
a use of the infinitive absolute (instead of the infinitive construct 
with or without a preposition) is, on the whole, rare, and, moreover, 
open to question on critical grounds. On the other hand, the infinitive 
absolute frequently exhibits its character as an expression of the 
verbal idea by taking an object, either in the accusative or even 
with a preposition. 

Examples of the use of the infinitive absolute :— b 

(a) As subject, Prov. 25, 27 21 £ Hfenn KQ* 5 ! it is not good to eat much 

honey ; Jer. 10, 5. Job 6, 25. Eccles. 4, 17; as an explanation of a demonstrative 
pronoun, Is. 58, 5 sq. Zech. 14, 12. 

(£) As predicate, Is. 32, 17 and the effect of righteousness (is) ITO 21 c 

quietness (prop, to find rest ) and confidence. 

if) As object, Is. 1, 17 ntpp learn to do well; Is. 7, 15. Prov. 15, 12; d 
according to the sense also Jer. 9, 23. 23, 14, as well as Is, 5, 5 pDH and yhfi 
virtually depend on the idea of the wish contained in nfety); Is. 22, 13, where 
a long series of infinitives absolute is governed by fljjn, and 59, 13 (six infinitives 
governed by MJTP in verse 12); Dent. 28, 56 is strange since the object precedes 
the infinitive absolute which governs it 1 , also Is. 42, 24, where the statement of 
place precedes the infinitive absolute.—In Jer. 9, 4. Job 13, 3 the infinitive absolute 
as the object of the verb is placed before it for the sake of emphasis (with the verb 
negatived by in Is. 57, 20. Jer. 49, 23), so also in Lam. 3, 45 where it is the 
remoter object and co-ordinated with a substantive. 

(1 d) As genitive, Is. 14, 23 K£X£D 2 with the besom of destruction; e 

so perhaps also 4, 4 nT"l 2 l; comp, further, Prov. 1, 3. 21, 16. The infinitive 

1 The infinitive absolute can never be joined with a genitive or a pronominal 
suffix. 

* Perhaps 29 fH according to § 53. k should be explained as an infinitive construct, 
or should be written 

A a 2 
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absolute is never used in immediate connexion with prepositions 1 (which as being 
originally substantives govern the genitive), but always the infinitive construct; 
but if a second infinitive is co-ordinated by ) with such an infinitive construct, it has 
the form of the infinitive absolute (since it is released from the immediate government 
of the preposition), e.g. I Sam. aa, 13 D’nSso ^ \b ’jnna 

in that thou hast given him bread ... and hast enquired of God for him ; Erek. 36,3; 
1 Sam. 35, a6. 33 (after JtD); after Ex. 3a, 6. Jer. 7, 18. 44, 17. 

f ( e ) Governing an accusative of the object, e. g. Is. a a, 13 Jfcfif Dhfch riH 

slaying oxen and killing sheep; comp. Ex. ao, 8. 33, 30. Deut. 5, la. Is. 37, 19, 
and of the examples in a-d , Deut 28, 56. Is. 5, 5. 58, 6 sq. Prov. 35, 37, &c.; 
followed by a preposition, e. g. Is. 7, 15 JH 3 D^KD to refuse the evil 

and choose the good; Prov. 15, 1 a (v riD^H). 

g If the object be a personal pronoun, then, since the infinitive absolute can never 
be united with a suffix (see above, note on letter a), it is affixed by means of the 
accusative-sign HN (DK), e. g. Jer. 9, 33 TlK jtfT) and knoweth me; Ezek. 36, 3. 

h 2. Analogous to the use of the infinitive absolute as the accusative 
of the object, mentioned in letter d, is its employment as a casus 
adverbialis * in connexion with some form of the finite verb, to 
describe more particularly the manner or attendant circumstances 
(especially those of time and place) under which an action or condition 
has taken place, or is taking place, or will take place; e.g. Jer. 22, 19 
he shall be buried with the burial of an ass, 3lnp a drawing 

and casting forth , i. e. being drawn and cast forth, &c.; Gen. 21, 16 
(PIT)?? a removing , i.e. distant; comp. Ex. 33, 7. Jos. 3, 16); Gen. 
30, 32. Ex. 30, 36. Num. 6, 5. 23. 15, 35 (where a subject is 
added subsequently; see below, letter gg); Jos. 3, 17. 1 Sam. 3, 12 
(nfol ^nn a beginning and endings i. e. from beginning to end); 2 Sam. 
8 , 2. Is. 7, n (P?l(p and prop, a making deep ...» and 

a making high , i. e. whether thy request extend to the world below 
or to the height above); 57,17 tn hiding , sc. my face); Jer. 3,15 
(^jbiTS with knowledge and understanding) ; Hab. 3, 13 
comp, for the form § 75. aa); Zech. 7, 3. Ps. 35, 16 (phn, to define 
more precisely verse 15); Job 15, 3 s . 


1 nhB> 'into 1 Sam. 1, 9 is impossible Hebrew, and as the LXX shows, a late 
addition. 

* That this casus abverbialis also was originally regarded as an accusative, may 
be seen from classical Arabic, where an infinitive of this kind expressly retains 
the accusative ending. In Latin the ablative of the gerund corresponds in many 
ways to this use of the infinitive absolute. 

* Also in a Ki. a 1,13 for 1JDH1 HTO read with Stade and Klostermann Tjbni nh^p. 
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Rem. i. To an adverbial infinitive absolute of this kind, there may further t 
be added a casus adverbialis (the accusative of state or condition), or even 
a circumstantial clause, to define more exactly the manner in which the 
action is performed, e.g. Is. 20, 2 and he did so SJPPI Q Slty T] 5 >H walking naked 
and barefoot* prop, in the condition of one naked, &c.; Is. 30, 14 a breaking in 
pieces (acc. to the reading HITIS ; the Masora requires DVD) without sparing, 

2. A few infinitives of this kind, all of which are in Hiph'il, have, through k 
frequent use, come to be treated by the language as simple adverbs; so especially 
nXin (comp. § 75.^) multum faciendo, i.e. multum, very frequently strengthened 
by *TRD very and even used without connexion with a finite verb (see the Lexicon); 
also bene faciendo , i,e. bene, used especially to express the careful and thorough 

performance of an action (e.g. Dent. 13, 15); in Deut. 9, 21. 27, 8 it is added 
epexegetically to another adverbial infinitive absolute, in Jon. 4,9 it twice precedes 
the verb for the sake of emphasis. Finally, D 3 BTI mane faciendo , i. e. early in the 
morning , then in general early with the additional idea of earnestness; in 1 Sam. 

17, 16 joined with the infinitive absolute a denominative from evening 

{morning and evening , i.e. early and late), elsewhere (with the exception of 
Prov. 27, 14) always joined with the infinitive absolute of the governing verb, 
e. g. Jer. 11,7 for I earnestly protested ('rflJJH) unto your fathers . . . D35PTI 
rising early and protesting , i. e. with earnest protestation; Jer. 25, 3. 26, 5 (where 
) should be omitted before 'PI); Jer. 29, 19. 32, 33. 2 Chron. 16, 15. 

8 . The infinitive absolute occurs most frequently in immediate / 
connexion with the finite verb of the same stem, in order in various 
ways to define more accurately or to strengthen the idea of the verb l . 

These infinitives absolute joined immediately to the finite verb belong in a sense in 
to the schema etymologicum treated in $ 117. p, i. e. they are objects of the finite 
verb in question, except that the infinitive absolute (as a nomen abstractum) lays 
stress rather on the actual occurrence or the eneigy of the action (see the examples 
below), while the noun proper emphasizes the result or extent of the action; 
comp. e.g. Ex. 22, 22 pjftp pJttjTDR if it actually happens that he cries to me, 
with Gen. 27, 34 (as it were, he cried ‘ so that a great cry was heard). 

We must further distinguish— 

(a) The infinitive absolute used before the verb to strengthen the n 
verbal idea, i. e. to emphasize in this way either the certainty (especially 
in the case of threats) or the forcibleness and completeness of an 
occurrence. In English, such an infinitive is mostly expressed by 


1 Comp. A. Ricder, Die Verbindung des Inf abs. mil dem Verb. fin. desselben 
Stammes im Hebr., Leipz., 1872; also his Quae ad syntaxin Hebraicam , qua infin. 
abs. cum verbo fin. eiusdem radicis coniungitur , planiorem faciendam ex lingua 
Graeca et Latina afferantur, Gumbinnen (Programm des Gymnasiums), 1884. 
G. R. Hauschild, Die Verbindung finiter und infiniter Verbalformen desselben 
Stammes in einigen Bibelsprachen , Frankfurt a. M., 1893, discussing especially 
the rendering of such constructions in the Greek and Latin versions. 
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a corresponding adverb, but sometimes merely by putting greater 

stress on the verb; e.g. Gen. 2, 17 rflDTI rfD thou shall surely die , 

comp. 18, 10. 18. 22, 17. 28, 22. 1 Sam. 9,6 ( cometh surely lo pass)] 

24, 21. Am. 5, 5. 7, 17. Hab. 2, 3. Zech. 11, 17; with the infinitive 
strengthened by Gen. 44, 28 (but 27, 30 and Jacob was yet scarce 
gone out , &c.); Gen. 43, 3 U3 IjJH he did solemnly protest unto 
us; 1 Sam. 20, 6 David earnestly asked leave of me); 

Jos. 17,13, Jud. 1, 28 not utterly drive 

them out; especially typical instances are Am. 9, 8 / zw// destroy 
it from off the face of the earth '« I'DtS'n t6 DBK 

that I will not utterly destroy , &c.; Jer. 30, 11 and will in no wise 
leave thee unpunished; comp, further Gen. 20, 18. 1 Ki. 3, 26. Joel 1, 7. 
Job 13, 5. 

0 The infinitive absolute is used before the verb with less emphasis: 

(1) Frequently at the beginning of the statement; cf. Driver on 
i Sam. 20, 6. However, in these cases a special emphasis on the 
following verb is sometimes intended; cf. above, letter «, on Gen. 43, 3. 

1 Sam. 20, 6 ; also Gen. 3, 16- 26, 28. 32, 17. 1 Sam. 14, 28. 20, 3. 
Elsewhere the infinitive absolute is evidently used only as possessing 
a certain fullness of sound (hence for rhythmical reasons, like some 
uses of the separate pronoun, § 135 .a), as in Gen. 15, 13. 43, 7. 20. 
Jud. 9, 8. 1 Sam. 10, 16. 23, 10. 2 Sam. 1, 6. 20, 18. 

(2) Very frequently in conditional sentences after DN, &c. The 
infinitive absolute in this case emphasizes the importance of the 
condition on which some consequence depends, e. g. Ex. 15, 26 if 
thou wilt diligently hearken , See., Ex. 19, 5. 21, 5. 22, 3. 11 sq. 16. 22 
(see above, letter m); 23, 22. Num. 21, 2. 1 Sam. 1, 11. 12, 25 ; after 
^ 1 Sam, 14, 30. 

p The infinitive absolute is used to give emphasis to an antithesis, 
e. g. 2 Sam. 24, 24 nay; but I will verily buy (njpK fag) it of thee, &c. 
(not receive it as a gift); Jud. 15,13 no; but we will bind thee fast .. . 
but surely we will not kill thee; comp, further Gen. 31, 30 (thou art 
indeed gone=) though thou wouldst needs be gone (Vulg. esio), because 
thou sore longedst , &c .; Ps. 118, 13. 18. 126, 6 (the second infinitive 
absolute as a supplement to the first—see below, letter r—comes after 
the verb).—Hence also, as permissive, Gen. 2, 16 sq. thou 

mayest freely eat, but , See. (so that verse 16 is in antithesis to verse 17); 
or concessive, 1 Sam. 2, 30 l said indeed . . ., 14, 43. 
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The infinitive absolute is used to strengthen a question, and 9 
especially in impassioned or indignant questions, e. g. Gen. 37, 8 
V'by TjSon shalt thou indeed reign over us? Gen. 37, 10. 43, 7. 
Jud. 11,25. 1 Sam. 2, 27. 2 Sam. 19,43. Jer. 3,1. 13, 12. Ezek. 28, 9. 
Amos 3, 5. Zech. 7, 5; but comp, also Gen. 24, 5 must I needs 
bring again? 

(b) The infinitive absolute after the verb , sometimes (as in letter n) r 
to intensify 1 the idea of the verb (especially after imperatives and 
participles, since the infinitive absolute can never precede either, 
e.g. Num. 11, 15. Job 13, 17. 21, 2. 37, 2 ytotf Wtptf hearken ye 
attentively; Jer. 22,10; after participles, e. g. Is. 22,17, also elsewhere, 
e.g. Num. 23,11. 24, 10 thou hast altogether blessed them; Jos. 24, 10. 

2 Ki. 5, 11. Dan. 11, 10, and with the infinitive absolute strengthened 
by means of D3 Gen. 31, 15. 46, 4. Num. 16, 13); sometimes to 
express the long continuance of an action; here again after an 
imperative, Is. 6, 9 ^ hear ye continually; after a perfect, 

Jer. 6, 29; after a participle, Jer. 23,17; after an imperfect consecutive, 
Gen. 19, 9. Num. 11, 32. 

To this class belong especially those cases in which a second s 
infinitive absolute is co-ordinated with the first; the latter then 
expresses either an accompanying or antithetical action or the aim 
to which the principal action is directed; e. g. 1 Sam. 6, 12 tobn 
\Vy\ lowing as they went (lowing continually; so after a participle, 
Jos. 6, 13 b Q?r€); Gen. 8, 7 it went forth to and fro 2 ; Is. 19, 22 
smiting and (i.e. but also) healing again; Joel 2, 26 (see above, 
letter m), 

Rem. 1. Instead of a second infinitive absolute (see above) there is sometimes / 
found a perfect consecutive (Jos. 6, 13 a and 2 Sam. 13, 19, in both places as 
perfect frequentative; Is. 31, 5 referring to the future, unless with Stade, ZAW. 
vi. 189, we read ^'jrrn and o'born), or an imperfect consecutive (1 Sam. 19, 23. 

2 Sam. 16, 13) or participle (2 Sam. 16, 5); comp, also letter u. 

a. The idea of long continuance is very frequently expressed by the verb u 
to go , along with its infinitive absolute, or even by the latter alone, and this occurs 
not only when it can be taken in its literal sense (to go, to walk , as in the examples 
given above, Jos. 6, 13. 1 Sam. 6, 12. 2 Sam. 13, 19; comp, also, Is. 3, 16, 
where both infinitives stand before the verb, and Ps. 126,6, where precedes), 

1 In Arabic also, the intensifying infinitive regularly stands after the verb, but 
in Syriac before the verb. 

9 Also in Ezek. 1, 14 for the involved form K 13 TI read simply ttfSP . 
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but also in cases where T]^n in the sense of to go on, to continue, merely performs 
the function of an adverb. The action itself is added in a second infinitive 
absolute, or sometimes (see above, letter /) in a participle or verbal adjective. 
Examples, Gen. 8, 3 ♦ , , D^STI and the waters returned. .. 

continually ; Gen. 8, 5. 12, 9. Jud. 14, 9. a Ki. a, 11; with a participle following, 
Jer. 41, 6 (unless we read nbl*, as in a Sam. 3, 16); with an adjective following, 
Gen. a6, 13. Jud. 4, 34. 1 Sam. 14, 19. a Sam. 5, 10 (1 Chron. 11, 9). 
a Sam. 18, 35 *. 

On the other hand, in 1 Sam. 17, 41 the participle ’jbh is used instead of the 
infinitive absolute; of a different kind are the instances in which the participle Ijbft 
is used as predicate along with the co-ordinate adjective (Ex. 19, 19. 1 Sam. a, a6. 
a Sam. 3, 1. 15, ia. Est. 9, 4. a Chron. 17, ia) or participle (1 Sam. 17, ia. 
Jon. 1, 11. Prov. 4, 18). 

V 3. The regular place of the negative is between the intensifying infinitive absolute 
and the finite verb*, e.g. Ex. 5, 33 ^JSJPnR blfTfl neither hast thou 

delivered thy people at all, Jud. 15,13. Jer. 13, ia. 30, 11; comp. Mic. 1, 10 (blC). 
Exceptions are Gen. 3, 4 (where the negation of the threat pronounced in a, 17 
is expressed in the same form of words); Amos 9, 8. Ps. 49, 8. 

W 4- With a finite verb of one of the derived conjugations, not only the infinitive 
absolute of the same conjugation may be connected (Gen. 38, a a Pi'el; 17, 13. 
Ex. aa, 3. Ezek. 14, 3 Niph'al; Gen. 40, 15 Pu*al; Hos. 4, 18 Hiph'll; Ezek. 
16, 4 Hoph'al), but also (especially with Niph'al, rarely with Pi'el and Hiphll; 
see Driver on a Sam. ao, 18) that of Qal as the simplest and most general 
representative of the verbal idea, 2 Sam. 20,18 (with Pi'el), Gen. 44, a8 (with Pu'al; 
but in Gen. 37,33 is a passive of Qal, $ 5a. e) ; 46,4 (with Hiphll); Ex. 19,13. 
ai, ao. a Sam. 33, 7. Is. 40, 30. Jer. 10, 5. Job 6, a (with Niph'al); Is. 34,19 (with 
Hithpo'el; 71^*1 in the same verse must, according to the Masora, certainly be the 
infinitive absolute Qal; see § 67. 0), and so always nptf jtfD he shall surely be put 
to death. Elsewhere the infinitive absolute of a conjugation with kindred meaning 
is found, Lev. 19, ao. a Ki. 3, 33 (Hoph'al for Niph'al); 1 Sam. a, 16 (Pi'el for 
Hiphll, unless is to be read) ; Ezek. 16, 4 (Hoph'al for Pu'al)*. Finally, 

the infinitive absolute may equally well be represented by a substantive of kindred 
stem 1 * * 4 * * , 1 Sam. 1, 6. Is. 34, 16. aa. 35, a (n^r*)g); Jer. 46, 5. Ezek. 35, 15. 


1 Comp, in French, Le mol va toujours croissant , la maladie va toujours en 
augment ant et en empirant, ‘ continually increases and becomes worse and worse . 9 

* Comp. Rieder, Quo loco ponantur negationes ^ et coniunctio Bi, 
particula KJ, cum coniuncta leguntur cum infin., quem absolutum grammatici 
vacant , verbo finito eiusdem radicis addito (Zeitschrift fiir Gymn.-Wesen, 1879, 
p. 395 *»)• 

* In three passages even the infinitive absolute of another stem kindred in sound 
occurs; but in Is. a8,28 is no doubt a mere textual error for and m Jer. 
8,13, according to $ 72. aa, we should read DDpijC, and in Zeph. 1, a C]DM. 

4 On these substantives (and on the use of the infinitive absolute generally as 

absolute object, see above, letter m), cf. the schema etymologicum treated in 

connexion with the government of the verb in § 117./. 
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27, 35. Mic. 4, 9. Hab. 3, 9. Job 27,12.— In Is. 29, 14 the substantive intensifying 
the verb is found along with the infinitive absolute. 

5. Instead of the infinitive absolute immediately connected with the finite verb, X 
an infinitive construct form appears (cf. § 73. d ), in Num. 23, 25 D 3 ; comp. 
Ruth 2, 16 D|); Jer. 50, 34 (3'T an); Prov. 23, 1 (pan p 3 ). In the last 

instances the infinitive is probably assimilated to the imperfect, like the infinitive 
Niph'al in the forms noticed in § 51. k and note.—Cf. also 2 Ki. 3, 24 fcOl 
SfcrtDTlN ntortl (read so with the LXX) before K, hence, no doubt due to the 
dislike of a hiatus; so in Ps. 50, 21. Neh. 1, 7 (ten), all in rapid style; after 
the verb, Jos. 7, 7, unless T*3Jjn is intended. 

4. Finally the infinitive absolute frequently appears as a substitute y 
for the finite verb> either when it is sufficient to mention simply the 
verbal idea (see letter 2), or when the hurrying or otherwise excited 
discourse intentionally contents itself with this infinitive, in order 
to bring out the verbal idea in a clearer and more expressive manner 
(see letter ad). 

(a) The infinitive absolute as the continuation of a preceding finite z 
verb. In the later Books especially it frequently happens that in 

a succession of several acts only the first (but sometimes several) 
of the verbs is inflected, while the second (or third, &c.) is added 
simply in the infinitive absolute. Thus after several perfects, Dan. 9,5 
(comp, verse 11) we have sinned . . . and have transgressed thy law , 

■tfDI and have turned aside (prop, a turning aside took place); so after 
a perfect, Ex. 36, 7 (?). 1 Sam. 2, 28. Is. 37, 19. Jer. 14, 5. 19, 13. 
Hag. 1, 6 (four infinitives). Zech. 3, 4. 7, 5. Eccles. 8, 9. 9, 11. 

Est. 3, 13. 9, 6. 12, 6 sqq. Neh. 9, 8. 13. 1 Chron. 5, 20. 2 Chron. 

28, 19 *; after the perfect consecutive, Zech. 12, 10; after the perfect 

frequentative, 1 Ki. 9,25 (unless be intended); after the simple 

imperfect, Lev. 25, 14. Num. 30, 3. Jer. 32, 44 (three infinitives). 

36, 23. 1 Chron. 21, 24; after the imperfect consecutive, Gen. 41, 43 
(as a continuation of 33"!5); Ex. 8, n. Jud. 7, 19. Jer. 37, 21. Neh. 

8, 8. 1 Chron. 16, 36. 2 Chron. 7, 3; with Itt or after the jussive, 
Deut. 14, 21. Est. 2, 2. 6, 9 ; after the imperative, Is. 37, 30 £. Amos 
4, 4 sq.; after the participle, Hab. 2, 15 (strengthened by and 
regarded, like the participle itself, as an adverbial accusative); Est. 8, 8. 

(b) At the beginning of the narrative, or at least of a new section aa 


1 In Ezek. 7, 14 a perfect is continued by means of an infinitive construct; it 
is, however, plain that the text is wholly corrupt; Comill reads jfipTI tyjpfjl 

jan wan. 
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of it. The special form of the finite verb which the infinitive absolute 
represents must be determined from the context. The infinitive 
absolute is most frequently used in this way, corresponding to the 
infinitive of command in Greek, &C. 1 * 3 4 * * :— 
lb (a) For an emphatic imperative, e.g. (thou shalt, ye shall) 
observe Deut. 5, 12; (thou shalt) remember Ex. 13, 3. 20, 8 (the 
full form of expression occurs in Deut. 6, 17 JFiDfto 7, 18 

Tbjn nbt); Lev. 2, 6. Num. 4, 2. 25, 17. Deut. 1, 16. 2 KL 5, 10. 
Is. 38, 5. Jer. 2, 2, followed by a perfect consecutive; Jos. 1, 13.* 
2 Ki. 3, 16. Is. 7, 4. 14, 31 (parallel with an imperative; in Nah. 2, 2 
three imperatives follow). But Ps. 142, 5 may be only an 

incorrect spelling of imperative *. 
cc (0) For the jussive, Lev. 6, 7. Num. 6, 5. 2 Ki. 11, 15. Ezek. 23, 46 ; 

comp, also Prov. 17, 12 (let it rather meet), 
dd (y) For the cohortative, 1 Ki. 22, 30 (2 Chron. 18, 29), I will 
disguise myself, and go into the battle; Is. 22, 13 b tatf} ifoK (the 
exclamation of the mocker); Ezek. 21, 31. 23, 30. 46; perhaps also 
Jer. 31, 2 (Sjli>n). Jos. 9, 20, co-ordinated by means of \ with 
a cohortative 8 . 

ee ($) For the imperfect in emphatic promises, e. g. 2 Ki. 4,43 ye shall 
eat and leave thereof; 19, 29 (Is. 37, 30). 2 Chron. 31, 10; also in 
indignant questions, Job 40, 2 shall he that cavillelh contend with the 
Almighty V (on the addition of the subject comp, the Rem. below); 
Jer. 3, 1 and thinkest thou to return again to me? Jer. 7, 9 sqq. (six 
infinitives, continued by means of the perfect consecutive; comp. 
§ 112. 0). 

ff (e) For any historical tense (like the Latin historic infinitive) in lively 
narration (or enumeration) and description, even of what is still taking 


1 Comp, also such infinitives in French as voir (page so and so, &c.), 

s'adresser . . ., se nUfier des voleurs / 

3 In Ezek. 21,31, for the infinitives construct Tpn, ^B^TI (beside 05 JH) 

read with Comill the infinitives absolute &c. The K'thfbh probably intends 
TDH, &c. 

3 In a Sam. 3, 18 the infinitive construct appears instead of the cohortative, but 

should certainly be read for JPfchn. 

4 In Job 34, 18 in a similar question instead of the infinitive constr. we should 

rather expect the infinitive absolute ("tbKjp, unless with the LXX and Vulg. the 

participle "ICfitH is to be read. 
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place in present time, e. g. Hos. 4, 2 swearing and breaking faiths 
and killing , and stealings and committing adultery (in these they are 
busied); 10, 4 (after a perfect); Is. 21, 5. 59, 4. Jer. 8, 15. 14, 19. 

Job 15, 35; comp, further Jer. 32, 33. Eccles. 4, 2.—In Ezek. 23, 30. 
Prov. 12, 7. 15, 22 and 25, 4, the infinitive absolute is best rendered 
by the passive. 

Rem. The subject is sometimes added to the infinitive absolute when it takes gg 
the place of the finite verb, e.g. Lev. 6, 7. Deut 15, 2. Prov. 17, 12. Job 40, 2. 
Eccles. 4, 2. Est. 9, 1 (so, probably, also in Gen. 17, 10. Ex. 12, 48, although 
here "Djrfep according to § 121. a might also be taken as an object with a passive 
verb; comp. Est. 3, 13); the subject follows an adverbial infinitive absolute in 

Num. 15, 35 (see above, letter h) and Ps. 17, 5; and in 1 Sam. 25, 26. 33 

it follows an infinitive absolute which is co-ordinated with an infinitive construct, 
see above, letter e. 

§ 114. The Infinitive Construct. 

1. The infinitive construct, like the infinitive absolute, may also a 
represent a nomen verbale (§ 45. a\ but of a much more flexible 
character than the infinitive absolute (comp. §113. a). Its close 
relation with nouns properly so called is especially seen in the readi¬ 
ness with which the infinitive construct may be used for any case 
whatever; thus, 

(a) As the nominative of the subject, e.g. Gen. 2,18 rrtVj 
to*) DTOn literally, not good is the being of man in his separation; 

Gen. 30, 15. 1 Sam. 23, 20. Is. 7, 13. Prov. 17, 26. 25, 7. 24 

(but comp. 21, 9 in the same statement); Ps. 32, 9, 

prop, there is not a coming near unto thee , but the text is probably 
corrupt. With a feminine predicate, 1 Sam. 18, 23. Jer. 2, 17. 

(3) As genitive, e.g. Eccles. 3, 4 ‘rip'] AJHJJ a time of b 
mourning and a time of dancing; Gen. 2, 17. 29, 7. Neh. 12, 46. 

2 Chron. 24, 14. This equally includes, according to § 101. a, all 
those cases in which the infinitive construct depends on a preposition 
(see below, letter d). 

(1 c) As accusative of the object, e.g. 1 Ki. 3, 7 jnt? *6 c 

I know not the going out or the coming in (I know not how to go out 
and come in); Gen. 21, 6. 31, 28. Num. 20, 21. Is. 1, 14. 37, 28 
(even with flfcj). Jer. 6, 15. Job 15, 22 (comp, for the use of the 
infinitive absolute as object, § 113./); as accusative with a verb 
expressing fullness, Is. n, 9. 

2. The construction of the infinitive with prepositions (as in Greek, d 
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iv t*S *bcu, t6 ihai, &c.) may usually be resolved in English into 
the finite verb with a conjunction, e. g. Num. 35, 19 in his 

meeting him , i.e. if (as soon as) he meets him; Gen. 27, 45 (3^1?); 
Is. 30, 12 03990 BE because ye despise; Jer. 2, 35 because 

thou sayest; Gen. 27, 1 and his eyes were dim from seeing, 

i. e. so that he could not see. 

e This use of the infinitive construct is especially frequent in 
connexion with 3 or ? to express time-determinations (in English 
resolved into a temporal clause, as above the combination of the 
infinitive with BE or is resolved into a causal clause), especially 
after W (see the examples, § 111. g) t e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 27 DTti'n? 

when they ivere in Egypt; Gen. 24, 30 'in. ♦ . DJjrrnK ntO? WJ 
and it came to pass , when he saw (prop, in the seeing) the ring . . ., and 
when he heard (prop, in his hearing), &c. 

f But by far the most frequent is the connexion of the infinitive 
construct with S l . Starting from the fundamental meaning of j*, 
i. e. direction forwards something , infinitives with serve to express 
the most varied ideas of purpose or aim, and very Commonly also 
(with a weakening or a complete disregard of the original meaning 
of the {>) to introduce the object of an action, or finally even (like 
the infinitive absolute used adverbially, § 113.A, and the Latin gerund 
in - ndo) to state motives or attendant circumstances. See the instances 
in the Remarks. 

g Rem. 1. The original meaning of the is most plainly seen in those infinitives 
with which expressly state a purpose (hence as the equivalent of a final clause), 
e. g. Gen. 11,5 and the Lord came down , “PJjrrnK to see the city; also 

with a change of subject, e. g. 2 Sam. 12, 10 and thou hast taken the wife of Uriah 
the Hittite to be (i.e. that she may be) thy wife ; comp. Gen. 28, 4. 

Jer. 38, 26 (frtbb).—If there is a special emphasis on the infinitive with j), it is 
placed, with its complement, before the governing verb, e.g. Gen. 42, 9. 47, 4. 
Num. 22, 20. Jos. 2, 3. 1 Sam. 16, 2 (cf. Driver on the passage) with K\ 3 ; Jud. 
15, 10. 1 Sam. 17, 25 with 


1 Comp. § 45. g, according to which the close union of the !> with the first 
consonant of the infinitive pFpj) with a firmly closed syllable, as opposed to 
anas, &c.) seems to point to the formation of a special new verbal form. 
Quite distinct are the few examples where the infinitive with serves to express 
time, as Gen. 24, 63 at the eventide (prop, at the time of the return 

of evening); comp. Deut 23, 12 ; Ex. 14, 27. Jud. 19, 26; 2 Sam. 18, 29 when 
Joab sent the kings servant. 
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a. Just as clearly the idea of aiming at a definite purpose or taming towards an h 
object may be seen in the combination of the verb fljn to be y with and 
an infinitive. In fact frtfcfgjj TPH may mean, either (a) he was in the act of \ he was 
about to (as it were, he set himself), he was ready , to do something, or (b) he or 
it was appointed or compelled ’ &c., to do the action in question. In the latter case 
rrtfe^ rrn corresponds to the Latin faciendum erat ', comp, also the English 
I am to give. In both cases iTH (as elsewhere when copula) is often 
omitted. 

Examples of (a) Gen. 15, 1 a 5^D^n '7P1 and when the sun was going i 
down (just about to set); a Chron. a6, 5 VPI and he set himself to 

seek God (here with the secondary idea of a continuous action); with the omission 
of rPH Is. 38, 20, rrirp the Lord is ready to save me; 1 Sam. 14, ai (?). 

Jer. 51, 49. Ps. 35, 14 (et foedus suum manifestaturus est eis' ; Prov. 18, 24 (?). 

19, 8 (tfap!) consecuturus est ); 20, 35. Eccles. 3, 15 TlVnJ? quodfuturum est; 

a Chron. n, a a. 12, 12 (in a negative statement); in a question, Est. 7, 8 {will 
he even . . . T). Comp, also 1 Sam. 4, 19. 

Of (b) Jos. 2, 5 and the gate was to be shut (had to be shut); k 

Is* 37 * *6* Ps- 109, 13 *. Mostly with the omission of nVJ, e. g. a Ki. 4, 13 
Crt np what is to be done for thee? K^Vl) wouldest thou be 

(lit. is it to be) spoken for to the king y &c. ? a Ki. 13, 19 ntanb it was to smite 
equivalent to thou shouldest have smitten; Is. 5, 4. 10, 32. Ps. 32, 9. 68, 19 (?). 
Job 30, 6 (habitandum est iis ). 1 Chron. 9, 25. 23, 5. a Chron. 8, 13 (?). 36, 19 (?). 
Hos. 9, 13. Hab. 1, 17. In a question a Chron. 19, 2. 

Of the same kind also are the cases, in which the infinitive with depends on l 
the idea of an obligation or permission (or prohibition); especially in such forms 
of expression as 2 Sam. 18,11 t|{> nr6 it was upon me y i. e. it would have 

been my duty to give thee y &c. 1 * 3 ; comp. Mic. 3, I (a Chron. 13, 5) is it not for 
you to (i.e. are ye not bound to) 3 ? with a negative, a Chron. 26, 18 'y\ 
it pertaineth not unto thee , Uzziah, to bum incense unto the Lord ’ but only to the 
priests; also ptt with an infinitive expresses it is not permitted (nefas est), 
may not , e. g. Est. 4, 2 KfaS ptf *3 for none might enter ; 8, 8. 1 Chron. 15, 2 4 ; 
j) with an infinitive is used in a somewhat different sense, equivalent to it is not 

1 Somewhat different are the cases where f> iTil with the infinitive (which is 
then used exactly as a substantive) implies to become something , i. e. to meet with 
a particular fate, as Num. 24, 2 a (comp. Is. 5, 5. 6, 13) for 7 vasting y for 
which elsewhere frequently and the like; probably also Ps. 49, 15 

is to be explained in this way, the rPH being omitted. 

3 a Sam.4, 10 {cuidandum erat mihi ) appears to be similar; it may, however, 
be better, with Wellhausen, to omit the li&Vt . 

3 But in 1 Sam. 23, 20 after and our part shall be the infinitive without f? 
stands as the subject of the sentence. 

4 Quite different of course are such cases as Is. 37, 3 .t$j nbi and there 
is not strength to bring forth ; comp. Num. ao, 5. Ruth 4, 4. 
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feasible , not possible , e. g. in Ps. 40, 6. Eccles. 3, 14. a Chron. 5, 11 f .—With either 
meaning ^ can be used instead of pfcf, e. g. Amos 6, 10 tfb nefas est, 

to make mention of the name of the Lord : but Jud. I, 19 for it was not possible to 
drive out, &c., perhaps, however, the text originally stood as in Jos. 17, 12 
i Chron. 15, 2. 

tn 3. A further class comprises the very numerous cases, in which the infinitive 
with b is used as the object a of a governing verb (hence, again, the direction which 
an action takes). The verbs (or conjugations) which occur most frequently in this 
combination with and the infinitive are: ^nn (with an infinitive without 
e.g. Deut 2, 25. 31. Jos. 3, 7), Wrtn to begin , *pDin, * 19 ' (P r °P- to odd) 
to continue , very frequently, even in prose, with an infinitive without S, as Gen. 4,12. 
8 , 10. 12. 37, 5. 1 Sam. 3, 8 . Job 27, 1, &c.; inn to cease from , to desist; 
P&3 to complete , to make an end of; DDfi to be finished; SnpH to come near to, 
Gen. 12, 11; iriD to hasten (with an infinitive without Ex. 2, 18); J“QN to be 
willing (with an infinitive without Is. 28, 12. 30, 9. Job 39, 9); pDn to will ,. 
to desire; ffcfD to refuse {to be unwilling') ; tPjjGl to seek; to be able (with an 
infinitive without b, e.g. Gen. 24, 50. 37, 4. Ex. 18, 23. Job 4, 2); JJTIJ with an 
accusative of the person in the sense of to give up some one, to cause, to permit 
something to be done, e.g. Gen. 20, 6. Ps. 16, 11 (with an infinitive without 
Job 9, 18), JHJ to understand how to do something (in Job 3, 8 D'Tnjjn 
is analogous); •n£ to learn; to expect (with a change of subject, e.g. Is. 5, 2 
and he looked that it should bnng forth grapes). 

ft We must further mention here a number of verbs in Hiph'll (partly denominatives), 
which express an action in some definite direction (comp. $ 53./), as 
to do greatly , to make (it) low , iTSjn to make (it) high, p'tDJhl to make 

(it) deep , to make (it) far, distant , to make (it) good (with an 

infinitive without {> Ps. 33, 3, but 1 Sam. 16, 17, in the same combination, with [>); 

to do anything early (Ps, 127, 2, along with its opposite 1I1X to do something 
late, with an infinitive without 5>); HSIH to make (it) much, to make (it) 

wonderful (even with a passive infinitive 2 Chron. 26, 15) # , &c. 


1 In 2 Sam. 14, 19 (~B^ it is, there is) is used in a similar sense after Dfcjf, 

the negative particle of asseveration, of a truth it is not possible to turn to the 
right hand or to the left. 

* This view is based upon the fact, that in numerous expressions of this kind 
(see the examples above) the may be omitted, and the infinitive consequently 
stand as an actual accusative of the object (see above, letter c). However, the 
connexion of the verb with the object is in the latter case closer and more emphatic 
(hence especially adapted to poetic or prophetic diction), than the looser addition 
of the infinitive with 5 >; thus tv Is. 28, 12 is equivalent to they desired 

not obeying; but Ezek. 20, 8 rather expresses they could not make 

up their mind as to hearkening. When connected with S), the governing verb has 
a more independent sense than when it directly governs the accusative of 
the object 

1 In almost all these examples the principal idea is properly contained in the 
infinitive, whilst the governing verb strictly speaking contains only a subordinate 
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4. Finally, the infinitive with is very frequently used in a much looser 0 

connexion to state motives, accompanying circumstances, or otherwise to define 
more exactly. In English, such infinitive constructions must frequently be turned 
by that or a gerund; e. g. i Sam. 12, 17 TJ^D in asking you a king; 

l 4 > 33 - Gen. 3 > 2 2 - 34 > 7 * J 5 - E*. 23, 2. Lev. 5, 4. 22. 26. 8, 15. Num. 14, 36. 

I Sam. 19, 5. 20, 36. 1 Ki. 2, 3 sq. 14, 8. Ps. 63, 3. 78, 18. 101, 8. 103, 2a 
104, 14 sq. hi, 6. Prov. 2, 8. 8, 34. 18, 5. Neh. 13, 18. Sometimes the infinitive 
with b is used in this way simply by itself, e. g. 1 Chron. 12, 8 as the roes upon the 
mountains ■Vjpb (as regards hasting) in swiftness; Gen. 2, 3. 2 Sam. 14, 25 
£&!>); Is. 21, 1 (*l^n£>); Joel 2, 36. Prov. 2, 2. 26, 2 and so very frequently 
the infinitive nbttb dicendo which has become stereotyped as an adverb to introduce 
direct narration (in the sense of thus, as follows ). 

5. In a number of instances—especially in the later Books—the infin. constr. P 
with appears to be attached by Wdw (like the infinitive absolute, §113. 2), as the 
continuation of a previous finite verb. In most examples of this kind it is, 
however, evident, that the infinitive with virtually depends on an idea of intention, 
effort, or being in the act of, which, according to the sense, is contained in what 
has preceded, whilst the copula, as sometimes also elsewhere, is used in an 
emphatic sense {and that too ); thus e.g. Ex. 32, 29 (if the text be right) fill your 
hand to-day (sc. with an offering) for the Lord . . . and that to bring a blessing 
upon you , i.e. that ye may be blessed; comp. 1 Sam. 25, 31 (otherwise in verses 

26 and 33 where the infinitive absolute is used, see § 113. *); Ps. 104, 21*. 
Job 34, 8. Eccles. 9, 1. Neh. 8, 13. 2 Chron. 7, 17.—In Lev. 10, 10 sq. 
might be regarded as an explanatory addition to the command contained 
in verse 9 b («this prohibition of wine before the service shall ye observe, and 
that in order to put a difference, &c.); but probably the text has been disturbed 
by a redactor.—In 2 Chron. 30, 9 depends on the idea of receiving a favour 

which lies in DWTv. On the other hand, in 1 Sam. 8, 12 it is sufficient to 
explain and in order to appoint them unto him for captains of thousands (sc. he will 
take them). In Is. 44, 28 translate and he (Cyrus) shall perform all my pleasure, 
even saying of ferusalem , &c. 


adverbial statement, and is therefore best rendered in English by an adverb; 
e.g. Gen. 27, 20 how is it that thou hast found it so quickly? (prop, how thou 
hast hastened to find !), Gen. 31, 27 wherefore didst thou flee secretly? So frequently 
with ninn {soften, abundantly), Ex. 36, 5. 1 Sam. 1, 12. 2 Ki. 21, 6. Is. 55, 7. 
Am. 4, 4. Ps. 78, 38, &c.; with ( = again), Deut. 30, 9. 1 Ki. 13, 17. 
Hos. 11, 9. Ezra 9, 14; cf. also 2 Sam. 19, 4. Jer. 1, 12. Jon. 4, 2 and the 
analogous instances in § 120. g; also 2 Ki. 2, 10 thou hast asked a hard thing. 

1 When Delitzsch on Ps. 104, 21, referring to Hab. 1,17, explains the infinitive 
with as an elliptical mode of expressing the coniugatio periphrastica (equivalent 
to flagitaturi sunt a deo cibum suum), this is, in point of fact, certainly true 
in this and a few other places mentioned above; but all these passages, in which 
the infinitive with follows, are to be distinguished from the cases treated above 
under letter h, where the infinitive with j) without Wdw corresponds to a Latin 
gerundive, or is actually used to express the coniugatio periphrastica . 
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q 3 . The period of time to which an action or occurrence represented 
by the infinitive construct belongs, must sometimes be inferred from 
the context, or the character of the subordinate tenses; comp. e. g. 
Gen. 2, 4 these are the generations of the heaven and of the earthy 
DKiana when they were created (prop, in their being created); Jud. 6, 18 
'31 until I come unto thee , and bring forth , &c. Cf. 1 Sam. 18,19 

(= when she should have been given); 2 Ki. 2, 1. Hos. 7, 1. 

T Rem. 1. The constructions of the infinitive with a preposition, described above 
in letter d, are almost always continued in the further course of the narrative by 
means of the finite verb , i. e. by an independent sentence, not by a co-ordinate 
infinitive. Such a finite verb we regard as governed by a conjunction, which 
corresponds to the preposition standing before the infinitive. Thus the infinitival 
construction (frequently even with a change of subject) is continued by a perfect 
(with l&), Jer. 9,12 became they have forsaken (tHJJT^JJ) my law . . . 
and have not obeyed my voice; Gen. 39, 10. 1 Sam. 24, 12. Amos i, 9; without 
t6 job 18, 25; by a perfect with ) (comp. § Ii2.s and v) Amos 1,11 '33 
because he did pursue his brother with the sword, DTOh and did cast off continually 
all pity (a frequentative perfect; for examples of the perfect consecutive proper 
see Gen. 27, 45. Jud. 6, 18. i Sam. 10, 8. 2 Ki. 18, 32 [Is. 36, 17], always after 
Hjtlsny until I come); by a simple imperfect, e.g. Prov. 1, 27 (after 3 ); Is. 30, 26 
(after Dl'3 in the day , a temporal phrase which has here become equivalent 
to a preposition); Is. 5, 24 (after 3). 10, 2. 13, 9. 14, 25. 45,1. 49, 5. 1 Sam. 2, 8. 
Prov. 2, 8. 5, 2. 8, 21 (always after j)) 1 ; by an imperfect consecutive, e.g. Gen. 
39, 18 and it came to pass , tOpNfl *D*in3 as I lifted up my voice and cried, 
that . . .; 1 Ki. 10, 9. Job 38, 13 (after *>); 1 Ki. 18, 18. Is. 38, 9. Job 38, 7. 
9 sqq. (after 3); Is. 30, 12. Jer. 7, 13. Ezek. 34, 8 (after |J£). 

S The negation of an infinitive construct, on account of the predominance of the 
noun-element in its character, is effected not by the verbal negative (except 
in the compound tf^S, which has come to be used as a preposition, without , 
Num. 35, 23. Prov. 19, 2), but by originally a substantive (see the Lexicon), 

with h prefixed (comp., however, Num. 14, 16 *ri{> 3 D), e.g. Gen. 3, 11 

not to eat of it; in a final sense, 4, 15 lest any finding him should 
smite him; only in 2 Ki. 23, 10 is !> repeated before the infinitive. In Ps. 32,9 
(if the text be right) ^3 negatives, not the infinitive, but the predicate which 
is understood. 

1 The great frequency of examples of this kind, especially in the poetical Books, 
is due to a striving after what is called chiasmm in the arrangement of the parallel 
members in the two halves of the verse, i. e. in the instances given, the finite verb 
at the end of the second (co-ordinate) clause is parallel with the infinitive at the 
beginning of the first In this way the verbal form necessarily became separated 
from the 1, and consequently the imperfect had to be used instead of the perfect 
consecutive. Such a parallelism of the external and internal members of a verse 
is frequent also in other cases, and was evidently felt to be an elegancy of 
elevated—poetic or prophetic—style. 
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§ 116 . Construction of the Infinitive Construct with Subject and Object . 

1 . Like the infinitive absolute (see §113. a), the character of the a 
infinitive construct as a verbal noun is shown by its power of taking 
the case proper to its verb, and hence in transitive verbs 1 the accu¬ 
sative of the object , e. g. Num. 9, 15 D*jjn D^a on the day 

the tabernacle was reared up; 1 Sam. 19, 1 ■NTTlN that they 

should slay David; Gen. 14, 17. 19, 29. Ex. 38, 27. 1 Ki. 12, 15. 

15, 4; with a negative, e. g. Lev. 26, 15 'rrftt?*tenK ntoy so 

that ye will not do all my commandments; with the accusative of the 
personal pronoun, e. g. Deut. 29, 12 ^ni<-D'pn that he may 

establish thee; Gen. 25, 26. Jer. 24, 7; with a verbal suffix, e.g. 
Ex. 2, 14 ’annb to kill me; ]er. 38, 26 that he would 

not cause me to return (on the suffix, cf. letter c). In Is. 49, 6 the 
object even precedes the infinitive with ^; on this order cf. the note 
on § 114. r.—If the verb governs a double accusative, the infinitive 
may also take the same, e.g. Gen. 41, 39 ntJN 

nUrb^rm forasmuch as God hath showed thee all this; Deut. 21, 16. 

Rem. 1. The object after the infinitive construct must also always be regarded b 
as in the accusative, even when it is not expressly introduced (as in all the above 
examples), by the net a accusativi and when therefore the substantive in 
question might easily be taken as the genitive of the object governed by the 
infinitive (the usual construction in Arabic), e.g. Prov. 21, 15 Mfcto to do 
judgement . Against regarding it as a genitive, which is in itself possible, ( the doing, 
the executing ofjudgement ,) is the fact (a) that elsewhere the not a accusativi is so 
frequently added; (b) that in such a case the secondary forms of the infinitive, 
such as Plin for (^J' 3 B) JlfcT) Gen. 48, 11 (comp. Ps. 101, 3. Prov. 16,16), would 
be unintelligible; (< c ) that certain infinitive forms, if they were to be regarded as 
in the construct state, could hardly retain the pretonic Qame? without exception, 
whereas, when connected with suffixes (i.e. with real genitives; comp. § 33, c), 
this Qames necessarily becomes vocal frwd; e. g. Gen. 18, 35 p'TO JVDn!) to slay 
the righteous (never as n'pnb; comp., on the other hand, above, » 

2 Ki. 2i, 8. Ezek. 44, 30. Similarly in such cases as Is. 3, 13 (Ps. 50, 4) instead 
of DnpS we should rather expect p'lb. if the infinitive were regarded as in 
the construct state, and D'tSy as the genitive. Hence also in cases like Is. 58, 9 
(n^ for r6f>) we must assume, with Sellin, op. cit., p. 78, a merely ‘external 
phonetic connexion* and not the genitive construction. 

2. The verbal suffixes added to the infinitive are (with the exception of c 

Jer. 39, 14) only the suffix of the 1st pers. sing, (besides the above examples comp, 
also 1 Sam. 5, 10. 27, 1. 28, 9. Ruth 2, 10. 1 Chron. 12, 17, &c.) and plural; 
e.g. to destroy us, Deut. 1, 27 (immediately after nr6, so that 

1 For examples of the accus. of the object with a pass, in fin., see § 121. c. 

B b 
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^3_ is doubtless a verbal not a noun- suffix, although in form it might be 

either); «nw[) Num. 16,13. Jud. 13, 23 (after yDn). Elsewhere the pronominal 
object is appended either by means of the accusative sign (e.g. Gen. 25, 26 
Drifc prop, in the bearing them; 'HX fljnb to know me, Jer. 24, 7) or in 

the form of a noun-suffix (as genitive of the object). The latter occurs almost 
always, whenever the context excludes the possibility of a misunderstanding; 
e. g. 1 Sam. 20, 33 (prop, for his smiting) to smile him, not, as the form 

might also mean, in order that he might smite ; comp, r Ki. 20, 35; with the 
suffix of the 3rd sing. fem. Num. 22, 25; of the 3rd plur. Jos. 10, 20. 2 Sam. 
21, 2, &c. Hence a^o the suffixes of the 2nd sing, with the infinitive, as 
Jer. 40, 14, comp. Mic. 6, 13, and even to magnify thee, Jos. 3, 7, must 

certainly be regarded as nominal not verbal suffixes. The connexion of the noun¬ 
suffix, as genitive of the object, with the infinitive was so fully established, that 
it could be used not only in such strange cases, as Gen. 37, 4 
they could not speak to him peaceably , comp. Z^ch. 3, 1 foptpb to be an adversary 
to him, but ultimately even in the 1st sing., as in Num. 22, 13 Wlb to give me 
leave, [Deut. 25, 7 'DSP rQK he will not perform the duty of a husband's 
brother unto me; 1 Chron. 4, 10 that it may not grieve me /] 

3. The power of governing like a verb is also retained in those verbal nouns 
which, although originally secondary forms of the infinitive, have fully acquired 
the value of nouns, e.g. Is. n, 9 Hjn (prop, to know the Lord) the 

knowledge of the Lord; 'HK to fear me, Deut. 4, 10. 5, 26. 10, 12; 

an accusative follows ront*!) Deut. 10, 12. 15. Is. 56, 6 (comp, also Hos. 3, 1); 
nDjn£ Is. 30, 28; ttJTlfct nW nioba Deut. I, 27; after verbal nouns formed by 
prefixing ID (comp. § 45. e), Num. 10, 2. Is. 13, 19. Amos 4, 11. Ezek. 17, 9. 
The accusative of the object likewise remains after infinitives (or their secondary 
forms) which have the article, e.g. Gen. 2, 9. Jer. 22, 16, or a suffix, e.g. 
Gen. 5, 4, &c., 28, 4. 6. 29, 19 sq. 30, 15. 38, 5. 2 Sam. 3, 11. Is. 29, 13. 


e 2. The subject of the action represented by the infinitive is mostly 
placed immediately 1 after it, either in the genitive or nominative . 
The subject is in the genitive (§ 33. c) whenever it has the form of a 
noun-suffix, and when the infinitive has the termination of the constr. 
st. fem. sing, (see letter f); probably also in many other cases, where 
the infinitive in form and meaning is used more like a substantive, 
and accordingly governs like a noun. On the other hand, the subject 
of the infinitive is certainly to be regarded as a nominative, when 
it is separated from the infinitive by any insertion, and according 


1 In Gen. 24, 30 the subject of n$p 3 is wanting (but follows); the 

original reading was undoubtedly and the text is now in a state of confusion; 

verse 30 a should come before verse 29 b. In Gen. 25, 26. Ex. 9, 16. 1 Sam. 
18, 19. Ps. 42, 4 the subject, although not indicated, is easily supplied from the 
context. The infinitive in such cases is best rendered in English by a passive. 
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to certain indications (see letter g) very probably also in many other 
instances. 

Rem. 1. Examples of genitives of the subject after infinitives in the connective f 
form, are Dent. 1,27 rtf IT prop, in the Lord's hating us; comp. 7,8. 

Gen. 19, 16. 1 Ki. 10, 9. Is. 13, 19. 47, 9. Hos. 3, 1. Am. 4, 11. The subject 
of the infinitive is probably also to be regarded as genitive in such cases as 
Ex. 17, 1 and there was no water for the people to drink (prop, for the 

drinking of the people), and in cases like Gen. 16, 16 (1JH lYl^S); Gen. 16, 3. 

Ex. 19, 1. Num. 20, 3. 4. 33, 38. 1 Ki. 6, 1. Ps. 133, 1. 2 Chron. 7, 3, See. 

2. Examples in which the subject is separated from the infinitive by an insertion, g 
and hence must certainly be regarded as a nominative* are Job 34, 22 OB' 
pn ’h* that the workers of iniquity may hide themselves there (prop, for the hiding 
themselves there the workers of iniquity); c£ Gen. 34,15. Num. 35, 6. Dent. 19, 3. 
Jud. 9, 2. 2 Sam. 24, 13. Ps. 76, 10, and below, letter #. The subject is likewise 
to be regarded as a nominative , whenever the Lamedh is prefixed to the infinitive 
by means of a pretonic Qames (comp, letter £ above), e.g. 2 Sam. 19, 20 

since, if the infinitive were used as a nomen regens> we should rather 
expect according to § 102./. That the subject of the infinitive, is regarded 
elsewhere also as nominative, is again (see above, letter b) probable, since in such 
forms as rW Deut. 25, 19. Is. 14, 3, *Vpn Ps. 46, 3, &c. the pretomc Qame? 
is retained without exception, whereas on the analogy of 'rP 3 H Ezek. 24, 
to'pn Jer. 23, 20, &c., we should expect n* 0 n f , &c., if the infinitive were 
regarded as a nomen regens . Or was the retention of the Qames (assuming the 
thorough correctness of the Masoretic punctuation) rendered possible even before 
a following genitive, because that vowel was characteristic of the form ? It is at 
all events certain that owing to the lack of case-endings S a distinction between 
the genitival and nominatival constructions could not have been consciously made 
in the case of most infinitives, e. g. in unchangeable forms like Wp> dec. 

3 . When both a subject and an object are connected with the h 
infinitive, the rule is, that the subject should immediately follow 
the infinitive, and then the object. The latter, in such a case, is 
necessarily in the accusative, but the subject (as in letter e) may 
be either in the genitive or in the nominative. The noun-suffixes 
again are, of course, to be regarded as genitives, e.g. Gen. 39, 18 
n?nn3 as I lifted up my voice (comp. 1 Ki. 13, 21, and the 
examples, Gen. 5, 4, &c., enumerated above, under letter d), and so 
also substantives which follow a connective form, Deut. 1, 27, Ac.; 
see above, letters d and f 


x In Arabic, where the case-endings leave no doubt as to the construction, 
it is equally possible to say either qatlu Zaidin (gen. of subj.) 'Amran (acc.), 
literally ZauTs killing \Amr , or qatlu 'Amrin (gen. of obj.) Zaidun (nom. of subj.), 
or even el-qatlu (with article) Zaidun (nom. of subj.) Amran (acc. of obj.). 

B b 2 
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i On the other hand, the subject appears necessarily to be in the 
nominative in such cases as Is. io, 15 VB'lOTlK D 3 K* as if 
a rod should shake them that lift it up (for the plur. VDHD comp. 
§ 124. k), not as would be expected (see letter g above), if B?? 

were in the genitive; comp. Job 33, 17. And so probably also 
in other cases, as Gen. 5,1. 13, 10. Jos. 14,7. 1 Ki. 13,4. 2 Ki. 23, 10. 
Is. 32,7. The subject is separated from the infinitive by an insertion 
(and consequently must necessarily be in the nominative; see letter g 
above), e.g. in Jer. 21, 1. 

k Rem. Less frequently the object is placed immediately after the infinitive, 
and then the nominative of the subject, as a subsequent complement, e. g. Is. 20, 1 
ffalD STM r6#a when Sargon sent him ; Gen. 4, 15. Jos. 14, 11. 2 Sam. 18, 29. 
Is. 5, 24. Ps. 56, 1. Prov. 25, 8. In Num. 24, 23 the subject follows an infinitive 
which has a noun-suffix in place of the object. 

§ 110. The Participles . 

Cf. Sellin (see above at the head of § 113), p. 6 sqq., and Kahan, p. 11 sqq. 

a 1. Like the two infinitives, the participles also occupy a middle 
place between the noun and the verb. In form they are simple nouns, 
and most nearly related to the adjective; consequently they cannot 
in themselves be employed to represent definite relations of tense 
or mood. On the other hand, their verbal character is shown by their 
not representing, like the adjectives, a fixed and permanent quality 
(or condition), but one which is in some way connected with an action 
or activity . The participle active indicates a person or thing conceived 
as being in the continual uninterrupted exercise of an activity. The 
participle passive , on the other hand, indicates the person or thing 
in a condition which has been brought about by external actions . 

b Rem. That the language was fully conscious of the difference between a state 
implying action (or effected by external action) and a mere passive condition, 
is seen from the fact, that participles proper cannot be formed from the simple 
stative Qal, but only verbal adjectives of the form qdtel (kSd , 133 , &c.) or qatot 
(r£} 3 , &c.), whereas the transitive Qal fcOfc* to hate , although it coincides in form 
with the intransitive Qal (as a verb middle E), nevertheless forms a participle active 
tOj?, and participle passive (comp, the feminine ntWfcO.—1° cases where 

the participle proper and the verbal adjective both occur, they are by no means 
synonomous. When the Assyrians are called in Is. 28,11 flDfc* men of stammer* 

ing lips t a character is ascribed to them which is inseparably connected with their 
personality. On the other hand 'b 3 j/b riba Jer. 20, 7, describes those about the 
prophet as continually engaged in throwing ridicule upon him. Cf. also Ps. 9, 18 
Onj®*) with 50,22 cnat?). 
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On the difference between the participle as expressing simple duration and the C 
imperfect as expressing progressive duration, comp, what has been stated above in 
§ 107. d. Nevertheless the participle is sometimes used—especially in the later 
Books, comp. e.g. Neh. 6, 17. a Chron. 17,11—where we should expect the action 
to be divided up into its several parts, and consequently should expect the finite 
verb. But the substitution of the participle for the tempus historicum , which 
becomes customary in Aramaic (comp. Kautzsch, Gramm . des Bid/. Aram ., 
f 76. 2. d and e), is nevertheless quite foreign to Hebrew. 

2. The period of time indicated by (a) a participle active, either d 
as an attribute or predicate, must be inferred from the particular 
context Thus HD may mean either moriens (Zech. 11, 9), or morluus 
(so commonly; with the article regularly=/A? dead man), or 
moriturus (Deut. 4, 22); N 3 coming , come Gen. 18, 11 and elsewhere, 
venlurus 1 Sam. 2, 31 and elsewhere; ^ falling, but also fallen , 

1 Sam. 5, 3, and ready to fall (threatening ruin, Is. 30,13. Amos 9,11). 
For other examples of perfect participles see Gen. 27, 33. 43, 18 ( 3 ^n 
that was returned; comp. Ezra 6, 21 and elsewhere, which 

were come again out of captivity); Gen. 35, 3. Ex. 11, 5. Zech. 12, 1. 

Ps. 137, 7. Prov. 8, 9. Job 12, 4 (*Pj>), and letter m below. For 
future participles see Gen. 41, 25. 1 Ki. 18, 9. Is. 5, 5. Jon. 1, 3, Ac., 
probably also '0^6 Gen. 19, 14. On the futurum ins tans (esp. after 
nan) see letter p below. 

( 5 ) Of the passive participles, the participle Qal (e. g. 3 V 13 scriplus) £ 
always corresponds to a Latin or Greek perfect participle passive, 
those of the other conjugations, especially NipKal , sometimes to 
a Latin gerundive (or to an adjective in -bilis), e. g. metuendus , 
to be feared , Ps. 76, 8 and elsewhere; "1DTD desiderandus (desiderabilis) 
Gen. 3, 6. Ps. 19, 11, Ac.; *023 creandus Ps. 102, 19; * 1 ^ 3 , usually 
natus, but also (like Jud. 13,8) procreandus , nasciturus 1 Ki. 13, 2. 

Ps. 22, 32; HS?- terribilis Ps. 89, 8; 2^7113 abominable Job 15,16; 2 t?n 3 
aestimandus Is. 2, 2* ; that may be eaten (an animal) Lev. 11,47. 

In Pual, i>WjD laudandus , who is worthy to be praised Ps. 18, 4. In 
HopKal\ 2 Sam. 20, 1 ite; i Sam. 19, 11. 2 Ki. n, 2 D'TOton; 

Is. 12, 5 Qfr€ njnto 1 . 


1 Such examples as fcOfo, * 10113 , show plainly the origin of this gerundive 
use of the participle passive. A person or thing feared, desired , or praised at all 
times, is shown thereby to be terrible, desirable , or praiseworthy , and therefore 
also to be feared, &c. From such examples this use then appears to have been 
extended to other cases. 
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f 3. The participles active, in virtue of their partly verbal character, 
possess the power of governing like verbs, and consequently, when 
used in the absolute state, may take after them an object either in the 
accusative, or with the preposition with which the verb in question 
is elsewhere usually construed, e. g. i Sam. 18, 29 prop. 

one hating David; Gen. 42, 29; with the suffix of the accusative, 
e. g. that made me Job 31, ig; who seeth us? Is. 29, 15 

(in Is. 47, 10 * s abnormal); D'P ruling them Ps. 68, 28 (also with 
the article, e. g. 2 Sam. 22, 33 [=Ps. 18, 33] 'rjlKDp that girdeth me , 
LXX 6 Kparai&v pt ); Deut. 20, i. 2 Sam. 1, 24. Is. 9, 12. 63, 11. 
Ps. 103, 4. 1 Ki. 9, 23 D**PP which bare rule over the people; 

2 Ki. 20, 5 !jb behold, I will heal thee 1 . 

By an exhaustive examination of the statistics, Sellin (see the title at the head 
of § 113), p. 40 sqq., shows that the participle when construed as a verb expresses 
a single and comparatively transitory act, or relates to particular cases, historical 
facts, and the like, while the participle construed as a noun (see letter g) indicates 
repeated, enduring, or commonly occurring acts, occupations, and thoughts. 

So also the verbal adjectives of the form qatel may take an 
accusative of the person or thing, if the finite verb from which they 
are derived governs an accusative, e.g. Deut. 34, 9 nn full of 
the spirit; 1 Ki. 9, 23; Ps. 5, 5 WT). that hath pleasure in 
wickedness . 

g As a sort of noun the participle may, however, also exercise the 
same government as a noun, being in the construct state, and followed 
by the object of the action in the genitive (see § 89. a; comp, also 
§ 128.#), e.g. Ps. 5, 12 that love thy name; comp. Ps. 

19, 8 sq.; also when a verbal adjective, e.g. Gen. 22, 12 D'nSfct 
one fearing God, and Hab. 2, 15; with an infinitive, Ps. 127, 2; with 
a noun-suffix (which, according to § 33. c , also represents a genitive), 
e.g. Gen. 4, 14 whosoever findeih me (prop, my finder; comp. 

my maker)', 12, 3 that bless thee , that curseth thee; 

27, 29. 1 Sam. 2, 30. Is. 63, 13. Jer. 33, 2. Ps. 18, 49*. 


1 On the other hand, in Is. 11,9 as the waters D'DDtD covering the sea, 
the ^ serves only to introduce the object preceding the participle; [cf. the Arabic 
parallels cited by Driver, Tenses , § 135, 7 Obs ,] Comp. Hab. 2,14. 

* When, as in Job 40, 19, the participle with the noun-suffix Vfcfyp he that 
made him , also has the article (comp. § 127. *’), the anomaly is difficult to under* 
stand, since a word determined by a genitive does not admit of being determined 


\ 
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Rem. To the class of objective genitives belong also specifications of place after h 
the participles K 3 iniens and egrediens , since the verbs Kfcl and fcOP, in the 

sense of ingredi, egredi , can be directly connected with an accusative; e. g. Gen. 

23, 10. 18 that went in at the gate of his city; Lam. 1, 4; after 

* 60 ^ Gen. 9, 10. 34, 24. 46, 26, and elsewhere.—In poetic language the participle 
in the construct state may be connected not only with a genitive of the object, 
but also with any other specifications (especially of space) which otherwise can 
only be made to depend on the verb in question by means of a preposition; comp. 

Is. 38, 18, and frequently, they that go down into the pit (the grave); 

Ps. 88, 6 " 13 jJ that lie in the grave; Deut. 32, 24 (Mic. 7, 17); 1 Ki. 2, 7. 

2 Ki. 11,5. 7. 9 those that came in (or went out) on the sabbath, Prov. 2, 7. 1 Chron. 

5, 18, and elsewhere; instead of the construction with “ftp, e.g. Is. 59, 20 ( those 
who turn from transgression). Mic. 2, 8. 

These genitives of nearer definition appear also in the form of a noun-suffix, % 
e.g. Ps. 18, 40. 49 *p{J (for D^tpiJ) that rise up against me; comp. Ex. 15, 7. 

32, 25. Deut 33, 11. Ps.44,6. 53, 6 (:Jjh) ; 102, 9. Prov. 2,19 iVK 3 “i >3 all that 
go unto her; the construction is especially bold in Is. 29, 7 RTI'rtDl n' 3¥“^3 
all that fight against her and her stronghold (for H'by D'R 3 ifVr^ 3 ).— In 

Is. 1, 30 or a terebinth fading as regards its leaf it remains doubtful 

whether r63b is in the absolute state, and consequently H^y in the accusative, or 
whether it is to be regarded as construct state, and as the genitive. In the 
latter case it would be analogous to Prov. 14, 2 (see letter k ). 

4. The passive participles also may either be in the absolute state, k 
and take the determining word in the accusative 1 , or may be connected 
with it in the construct state, e.g. Jud. 18, n. i Sam. 2, 18. Ezek. 9, 2 
\tAzb clothed in linen , comp, verse 3 D^ 3 n Bfrjpn; (even with 
a suffix ta3Pl3 ynjj rent as regards his coat 2 Sam. 15, 32 ; with the 
participle following in Jud. 1, 7); but Ezek. 9, 11 Btob the one 

clothed with linen ; 2 Sam. 13, 31 'JTJi? rent in respect of clothes, 


by the article.—No less remarkable is the use of the constr. st. of the participle 
before the accusative in Jer. 33, 22 'HK 'rntSTJ that minister unto me (for which 
there is THtPlp in verse 21) and Amos 4, 13 where an accusative of the product 
follows the genitive of the object, ilS'J? " 1 ( 15 ? nfcfy maker of the morning into 
darkness. In Jer. 2, 17 J1JD is supposed to mean at the time when he 

led thee; perhaps the perfect ('^ 71 ) should be read as in 6, 15. In Ezek. 27, 34, 
the ancient versions read 1113 BO (H)riy now thou art broken , instead of the difficult 
m 3 K 0 ny. In 1 Ki. 20, 40 read Tlfety before T 13711 71311 . 

1 On the proper force of this accusative when retained in the passive construction 
comp, below, §117. cc, &c., and § 121. c. So also Neh. 4,12 is to be understood, 
and the builders were D'HIDR l3“in girded every one with his 

sword on his side , and building. 
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equivalent to with their clothes rent (comp. Jer. 41, 5); Num. 24, 4. 
Deut. 25, io. Is. 3, 3. 33, 24. Joel 1, 8. Ps. 32, 1 (V&Bforgiven 
in respect of transgression, HNBrj '©3 covered in respect of sin); with a 
suffix to the noun, Prov. 14, 2 he that is perverse in his ways. 

I Rem. The passive participle occurs in the construct state before a genitive 
of the cause, e.g. in Is. i, 7 PR burnt with fire; comp. Gen. 41, 6. 

Ex. 28, 11. Deut. 32, 24; before a genitive denoting the author , e.g. Gen. 24, 31 
njn* IJTQ blessed of the Lord (but Ps. 115, 15 njiY^ DW13, see § 121./); 
comp. Is. 53, 4. Ps. 22, 7. Job 14, 1 (15,14. 25, 4) ; hence also with noun-suffixes 
(which are accordingly genitive) Prov. 9, 18 iTRljp her invited ones, i. e. those 
invited by her; comp. 7, 26. Ps. 37, 22. 

m 5. The use of the participle as predicate is very frequent in noun¬ 
clauses (which, according to § 140. e, describe established facts and 
conditions), in which the period of time intended by the description 
must again (see above, letter d) be inferred from the context. Thus: 

U (a) As present, in speaking of truths which hold good at all times, e. g. Eccles. 1,4 

R 3 one generation goeth, and another generation cometh ; and the 

earth abideth (JYlDj?) for ever; comp, verse 7; also to represent incidental 
(continuous) occurrences which are just happening, Gen. 3,5. 16, 8 ( lam fleeing ); 
32,12. Ex. 9, 17. 1 Sam. 16, 15. 23,1. 2 Ki. 7. 9. Is. 1, 7; also when the subject 
is introduced by the emphatic demonstrative nan behold! (§ 100 .0 and § 105. b), 
e.g. Gen. 16, 11 JTjn TJ3H behold, thou art with child, &c.; 27, 42; frequently also 
in circumstantial clauses (connected by JVaw), comp. § 141. e, e.g. Gen. 15, 2, and 
elsewhere. 

O {b) To represent past actions or states, sometimes in independent noun-clauses, 
e. g. Ex. 20,18 D'fiO and all the people saw the thunderings , 

&c.; 1 Ki. 1, 5; in negative statements, e.g. Gen. 39, 23 a; sometimes in relative 
clauses, e.g. Gen. 39, 23 b. Deut. 3, 2, (comp, also the frequent combination of the 
participle with the article as the equivalent of a relative clause, e.g. Gen. 32,10 "lgferi 
which saidst; 12, 7. 16, 13. 35, 1.3. 36,35. 48, 16. 2 Sam. 15,31, &c.); sometimes 
again (see letter n) in circumstantial clauses, especially those representing actions 
or states which occurred simultaneously with other past actions, See., e. g. Gen. 19,1 
and the two angels came to Sodom 355^ and Lot sat, &c.; 18, 1. 8. 16. 22. 
25, 26. Jud. 13, 9. 2 Chron. 22, 9; also with the subject introduced by njtil Gen. 
37, 7. 41, 17. (On with a following adjective or participle to express an 
action constantly or occasionally recurring, cf. § 113. u.) 

P (0 To announce future actions or events, e.g. 1 Ki.2, 2. 2 Ki.4,16, at this 
season when the time cometh round, J3 ngGh FIR thou shalt embrace a son; so 
after a specification of time, Gen. 7, 4. 15, 14. 17, 19. 19,13. Is. 23, 15 (where, 
however, after HVII we should rather expect a perfect consecutive; Qimhi therefore 
explains fingfcbl as the 3rd sing. fem. of the perfect), Hag. 2, 6; or in relative 
clauses, Gen. 41, 25. Is. 5, 5 what I am doing, i.e. am in the act of doing; 
in a deliberative question, Gen. 37, 30; but especially often when the satyect 
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is introduced by n3H (especially also if the subject be attached as a suffix to 
nan as * 03 n } *||n, &c.), if it is intended to announce the event as imminent, or 
at least near at‘ hand (and sure to happen), when it is called futurum ins tans, 
e. g. Gen. 6, 17. 15, 3. 20, 3. 24, 13 sq. 48, 21. 50, 5. Ex. 3, 13. 8, 35. 9, 3. 

34, 10. Jos. 2, 18. Jud. 7, 17. 9, 33. 1 Sam. 3, n. 2 Ki. 7 » I*- 3 > 7 > * 4 - * 7 > *• 

Jer. 30,10. Zech. 2,13. 3,8; with a participle passive, 2 Sam. 20, 21: comp, also 

§ 112./. 

Rem. 1. As the above examples show, a noun-clause with a participle as q 
predicate may have for its subject either a substantive or a personal pronoun; 
in both cases the participle, especially if there be a certain emphasis upon it, may 
precede the subject. Also in noun-clauses introduced by Ain the subject may be 
either a substantive, or (e. g. Gen. 37, 7) a separate personal pronoun, or a suffix 
attached to H 3 n. In the same way, the subject may also be introduced by 
(est, see the Lexicon) with a suffix, and in negative sentences by f'R ( non est) with 
a suffix, e. g. Jud. 6, 36 y'&AD if thou wilt save; Gen. 43, 5 *J 3 'jK"DN 

nWtp if thou wilt not send; 1 Sam. 19, n.—In such cases as Is. 14, 27 7 TOK)|n VlJ 
the stretched out hand is his y rMtD3H is not, like in 9, n. 16, &c., the 

predicate (in which case the participle could not take the article), but the subject; 
comp. Gen. 2, 11. 45, 12. Is. 66, 9. Ezek. 20, 29. Zech. 7, 6 (cf. § 126. k), where 
the participle with the article likewise refers to the present, also Num. 7, 2. Deut. 

3, 21. 4, 3, &c., and 1 Sam. 4, 16, where it refers to the past. In 1 Ki. is, 8 
and 21, 11 even in relative clauses after 

2. To give express emphasis to an action continuing in the pasty the perfect STf} 7 
in the corresponding person is sometimes added to the participle, and similarly 
the imperfect PIW (or the jussive 'IT, or the imperfect consecutive) is used 

to emphasize an action continuing in the future , e. g. Job 1, 14 fitehh VH "IJJZiri 
the oxen (cows) were plowing; Gen. 37, 2. 39, 22. Ex. 3, 1. Deut. 9, 24. Jud. 

1, 7. 1 Sam. 2, 11. 2 Sam. 3, 6; the same occurs with a passive participle, e.g. 
Jos. 5, 5. Zech. 3, 3 ; iT!T with a participle is found e. g. in Is. 2, a ; the jussive 
in Gen. 1, 6. Ps. 109, 12 *; and VPl with a participle in Jud. 16, 21. Neh. 1, 4. 

3. The personal pronoun which would be expected as the subject of a participial s 
clause is frequently omitted, or at least (as elsewhere in noun-clauses, comp. Is. 26,3. 

P$. 16, 8. Job 9, 33) the pronoun of the 3Td pers. fcttn, e.g. Gen. 24, 30. 37, 15. 

38, 24. 41, i. 1 Sam. 10, 11. 15, 12. Is. 29, 8 (the participle always after nan); 
comp., moreover, Gen. 32, 7. Deut. 33, 3. 1 Sam. 17, 35. ao, 1. Is. 33, 5. 40, 19.. 

Ps. 22, 29. 33, 5. 55, 20. Job 13 , 17. 19 sqq. 25, 2. 26, 7; is omitted in 
Lev. 18, 28; man in 1 Ki. 5, 1. Is. 32, 12. Ezek. 8, 12. Neh. 9, 3; in a relative 
clause, Gen. 39, 22. Is. 24,2.—The personal pronoun of the and pers. masc. (nP)$t) 

is omitted in Hab. 2, 10; the and fern. (JjlR) in Gen. 20, 16 (where, however, 
for the participle nrolfl the and fern. perf. is really intended); the pronoun 
of the 1 st sing, in Hab. 1, 5. Zech. 9,12. MaL 2,16; the 2nd plur. (DFIK) 1 Sam. 

2, 24 (if the text be right), 6, 3. Ezek. 13, 7 (?). 


1 A jussive is practically to be supplied also in the formulae of blessing and 
cursing, IJT 13 blessed be ... Gen. 9, 26 and elsewhere; ITIK cursed art thou .. . 
3, 14 and elsewhere. 
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/ Of a different kind are the cases in which some undefined subject is to be 
supplied with the participle; e. g. Is. 21, 11 Nip there is one calling unto me 
( =*one calleth; § 144. d ); comp. Is. 30, 24. 33,4.—So with participles in the plur., 
e.g. Ex. 5, 16 (D^ION sc. the taskmasters); Jer. 33, 5. 38, 23. Ezek. 13, 7 ( 1 ). 
36, 13. 37, 11 (equivalent to sunt qui dicant). 

H 4. We must mention as a special class those noun-clauses which occur at the 
beginning of a period, and are intended to lay stress upon the fact that the first 
action still continues on the occurrence of the second (always introduced by 1); e.g. 
Gen. 29,9. Job 1, 16 sq. fcQ 13 YD Ht "ity he was yet speaking , and ( = when ) 
another came, &C. 1 ; comp. 1 Sam. 9, ti. 27. 20, 36. 1 Ki. 14, 17 she was enter¬ 
ing the threshold of the house , when the child died; 2 Ki. 2, 23. 4, 5. Dan. 9, 20 sq.; 
also in Jud. 19, 22. 1 Sam. 9, 14. 17, 23. 1 Ki. 1, 42. Job 1, 18 sq., in all which 
passages the apodosis is introduced by njill.— On the other hand, in 1 Ki. 1, 14 
the noun-clause itself is introduced by ngn (as in verse 2 2 by njjffl), and denotes 
an action only just impending a . Finally, when the whole sentence is introduced 
by means of YW (comp. § ni.^), and the apodosis by H 3 H 1 , Gen. 42, 35. 2 Ki. 
2,11. 13, 21; without i 13 n in the apodosis, 1 Sam. 7,10. 2 Ki. 19, 37 (Is. 37,38). 

V Participles active , which are used in the sense of the perfect participle, and also 

participles passive , in accordance with their meaning, express in such noun-clauses 
a state still continuing on the occurrence of the principal action, e. g. Gen. 38, 25 
nr6£ nttjnD N\1 she was being brought forth , when she sent, See .; comp. 

Gen. 50, 24; [see further in Driver, Tenses , §§ 166-169.] 

W 5. Different from the examples treated in letters u and v are the instances 
in which a participle (either alone or as the attribute of a noun) stands at the 
beginning of the sentence as a casus pendens (or as the subject of a compound 
noun-clause , see § 143. c) to indicate a condition, the contingent occurrence of 
which involves a further consequence; e. g. Gen. 9, 6 DYNJJ 

shedding man's blood , i. e. if any one sheddeth man's blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed; Ex. 21, 12. Ps. 75, 4. Prov. 17, 14. Job 41, 18; so 
especially if “^3 every precedes the participle, Gen. 4,15. 1 Sam. 3,11 (2 Ki. 21,12). 
The apodosis is generally introduced by 1 (t odw apodosis), e.g. Ex. 12, 15 (with 
a following perfect consecutive), Num. 35, 30; 1 Sam. 2, 13 rQJ rQf 
jnbn iy? to* when any man offered sacrifice, the priest's servant came , &c.; 
2 Sam. 14, 10 (participle with article); 22, 41 (where, however, the text is to be 
emended in accordance with Ps. 18, 41); 2 Sam. 23, 3 sq. Prov. 23, 24 K*th.; 


1 The independent noun-clause here lays stress upon the simultaneous occurrence 
(and consequently the overlapping) of the events far more forcibly than could 
be done by a subordinate expression of time (as e.g. ^1313 'rW). to* English 
it may be represented by scarcely had he finished speaking wheti ... As the 
above examples show, the apodosis also frequently consists of a noun-clause. 

* At the same time the preceding ity still shows that what is announced is not 
merely a future event, but a future event contemporaneous with something else; 
the case thus entirely differs from the examples given in § 112. /, where nin refers 
to the following participle, while here it belongs properly to the apodosis, before 
which it is therefore generally placed ; see the examples. 
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29, 9.—As in the instances discussed under letter #*, such sentences are sometimes 
preceded by Wl, comp. 1 Sam. 10, 11. 11, 11. 2 Sam. 2, 23 VW and 

it came to pass, that as many as came , &c.—On the other hand, JTJ 3 ^ 3 n) Dan. 8, 22 
is a mere catchword (equivalent to and as for that which was broken) to call 
to mind the contents of verse 8. 

6. On the use of the participle after the infinitive absolute comp. $ 113 .u. 

7. Almost as a rule the participial construction beginning a sentence (like the X 
infinitival construction according to § 114 . r) is continued by means of a finite 
verb with or without ), before which the English construction requires us to 
supply the relative pronoun implied in the participle; thus, continued by means 

of a perfect, Is. 14, 17 D 3 H 1 * 1^1 “Q 3 E 3 blF) Dfe* that made the world as 
a wilderness , and overthrew the cities thereof l ; 43, 7. Ezek. 22, 3. Ps. 136,13 sqq. 
Prov. 2, 17; by a perfect without tVaw, Gen. 49, 11; by a simple imperfect 
(as the modus reirepetitae in the present), Is. 5, 23. 46, 6. Prov. 7, 8. Job 12, 17. 

19 sqq. 24, 21; by an imperfect without IVdw, e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 8. Is. 5, 8. Prov. 

2, 14. 19, 26; by an imperfect consecutive, Gen. 27, 33. 35, 3. 1 Sam. 2,6. 

Jer. 13, 10 (after several participles); Ps. 18, 33. 136, 10 sq. 


C. The Government of the Verb. 

§ 117 , The Direct Subordination of the Noun to the Verb as 
Accusative of the Object. The Double Accusative. 

1 . The simplest way in which a noun is subordinated to a verbal ** 
form is by the addition of an accusative of the object to a transitive 
verb*. In the absence of case-endings 8 , this accusative can now 
be recognized only from the context, or by the particle TIK (HK, before 


1 On the parallelism between the external and internal members, which appears 
here and in many other examples of this kind, see the note on § 114. r. 

* The verb in question may either have been originally transitive, or only have 
become transitive by a modification of its original meaning. Thus the vocalization 
shows that yon {to have pleasure , usually with 3 ) to desire , (to be full 

of something, also transitive) to fill\ were originally intransitive. Comp, also such 
cases as H33 to weep (generally with "7N or J))i but also to bewail with an 
accusative; to dwell (usually with 3), but also to inhabit with an accusative 

(comp, further, letter u below).—The examples are different in which verbs of 
motion such as t 03 intrare, also aggredi , N 5 P egredi (comp. § 116. h above), 
3 ^ redire , Is. 52, 8, take an accusative of the aim of the motion, while fctf 3 
according to the Old Semitic usage, even takes an accusative of the person (at least 
in poetry, equivalent to KI 3 in prose). 

3 On traces of these endings, especially the remains of a former accusative 
ending in a t cf. § 90. c above. 
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suffixes also ni*, niN) 1 prefixed to it. The use of this nota accusative 
is, however, somewhat rare in poetry, and even in prose it is not 
invariably necessary but is restricted to those cases in which the 
accusative of the object is more closely determined by being a proper 
name, or by having the article, or by a following determinate genitive 
(hence also by the suffixes), or in some other way (see below, letter c), 
e. g. Gen. 4, 1 and she bare Cain; 6, 10. 1, 1 God created 

m the heaven and the earth (but 2, 4 jn?); 

1, 25 and God made P' 39 1 ? Mr beast of the earth; 2, 24. 

b Rem. 1. The rare occurrence of the nota accusativi in poetic style (e.g. it never 
occurs in Ex. 15, 2-18. Dent. 32. Jud. 5. 1 Sam. 2, &c.; on the other hand, 
it is frequent in the late Psalms) may be explained from the fact that in this as in 
other respects (comp. $ 2. q) poetry represents a somewhat more archaic stage 
of the language than prose. The need of some external means of indicating the 
accusative could only have been felt after the case-endings had become wholly 
extinct. Even then the DR would probably have been used at first to indicate 
only an object placed before the verb (when it followed, it was already sufficiently 
characterized by its position as depending on the verb), or proper names 1 . Finally, 
however, the nota accusativi became so customary everywhere in prose, that even 
the pronominal object was expressed rather by J1R with suffixes than by verbal 
suffixes, even when none of the reasons mentioned under letter e can be assigned 


1 "HR (toneless owing to the following Maqqeph), and HR (with a tone-long e, 
“HK only in Job 41, 26), DR or JVR before the light suffixes according to § 103. b, 
Phoenician JVR i. e. probably iyyath (for the Phoenician form, cf. G. Hoffmann, 
Einige phonik. Inschriften , Gottingen, 1889, p. 39 sq.)> Punic ytk or (according 
to Euting) pronounced even as a mere prefixed /, Arabic, before suffixes, 'iyy&, 
Aram. IT, IV, was no doubt originally a substantive, meaning essence , substance , 
self (like the Syriac path; on the other hand, any connexion with the Hebrew filR, 
Syriac *dta f Arabic *dyat ) a sign , must, with Noldeke, ZD MG, xL 738, be rejected), 
but now united in the construct state with a following noun or suffix stands for the 
pronoun ipse, ainU . [In later Assyrian the pronominal suffixes are attached to the 
substantive at-tu, essence , and the two together form an emphatic repetition of 
a preceding suffix, e.g. tir-ya at-tu-a , my own race , prop, my race (which is) 
mine , G.W.C.] In common use, however (cf. Wilson, ‘ The particle DR in Hebrew,* 
Hebraic a , vi. 2, 3), it has so little force (like the oblique cases abrov , abrf, 
abrbv, sometimes also ipsius , ipsum and the Germ, desselben , &c.) that it merely 
serves to introduce a determinate object; flR prop, alnbr rbv obparbr 

(comp. aMp Xpvoijtoa, Iliad i. 143) is no stronger than the simple D^D^I 
rbv obpavov. 

1 Thus, in Dent. 33, J"lR occurs only in verse 9 (twice with an object preceding 
the verb), in Gen. 49 in the blessing of Jacob only in verse 15 with a co-ordinate 
second object (consequently farther removed from the verb). Of the thirteen 
instances of T)H in the M&a' inscription, seven stand directly and four indirectly 
before proper names. 
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for it; comp. Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 258 sqq., and the statistics of 
H. Petri, cited above at the head of § 58. Such examples as iHK ^33 

Gen. 6, 22 in the Priestly Cede, beside njn' ^33 7, 5 in the 

Jakvist, are especially instructive. 

2. As accusatives determined in other ways, we have in the first place to C 

consider the collectives introduced by ^3 entirety , without a following article or 
determinate genitive, inasmuch as the meaning of includes a determinative 
sense, comp. e.g. Gen. 1, 21. 30. 8, 21. Deut. 2, 34. 2 Ki. 25, 9. is used 

absolutely in Gen. 9,3, comp. 39, 23; similarly, *lp is determinate of itself, since it 
always denotes a person, hence quem? e.g. Is. 6, 8. 37, 23 and elsewhere, 

but never iTOTlK quid? so also the relative in the sense of eum qui or 
quern, &c., e.g. 1 Sam. 16, 3, or id quod, Gen. 9, 24 and elsewhere. Comp, also 
such examples as Jos. 2, 10. 1 Sam. 24, 19, where DK is equivalent to 
the circumstance , that, St c.—Elsewhere ffct stands before nouns which are determi¬ 
nate in sense, although the article is omitted (which according to $ 126. h is very 
frequently the case in poetic or otherwise elevated style); thus Lev. 26, 5. Is. 41, 7. 

50, 4. Ezek. 13, 20. 43, 10. Prov. 13, 21 (where the D'p'TO are to be regarded as 

a distinct class); Job 13, 25; also Eccles. 7, 7 may be a quotation of an ancient 
maxim. 

On the other hand J18 occurs very seldom in prose before a noun actually d 
or apparently undetermined. In 1 Sam. 24, 6 *]33 is more closely defined by means 
of the following relative clause; in 2 Sam. 4,11 85^8 refers to Ishbosheth 

(as if it were him, who was an innocent man); also in 13, 17 Jlfcft refers 
to a definite person, and in 1 Ki. 6, 16 nofcjt to the particular twenty cubits. 

In Ex. 21, 28 (otherwise in verse 29) perhaps the “fi8 is used in order to avoid the 
combination 85^8 "ti8? (as in Num. 21, 9 to avoid the cacophony 85*8 tPnjn !J550 ?) ; 
in Lev. 7, 8 and 20, 10 the accusatives are at any rate defined by the context.— 

In Num. 16, 15 DTO "infTTlN probably means even a single one (and then eo ipso 
a definite one) of them, as also in 1 Sam. 9, 3 *in8“fi8 may refer to some 

definite one of the men-servants. In Gen. 21, 30 we should read fifeOpn 
as in the Samaritan Pentateuch, since the seven lambs have been already mentioned; 
and in Ex. 2, 1 the original reading probably was JlfaSD H^8; in Ex. 28, 9 
read Dnfefa with the Samaritan; in Lev. 20, 14 n8^8"]l8 is probably a scribal 
error due to n©8"n81; in 1 Sam. 26, 20 read H5*D3 with the LXX for *1118 C^XT)B; 
in 2 Sam. 5, 24 read rnytfn according to 1 Chron. 14, 15; in 2 Sam. 15, 16 the 
"JIN is incorrectly inserted from 20, 3, where it refers to the women already 
mentioned; in 2 Sam. 18,18 read rDVOn» or om ^ both "H8 and "18?8 with the 
LXX and Lucian; in 1 Ki. 12, 31 and Est 2, 3 omit “D8; in 2 Ki. 23, 20 
probably DTrtD3fy“n8 is to be read; in 2 Ki. 25, 9 the text is obviously corrupt. 

In Ezek. 16, 32 D'irT)8 might refer to the strangers in question; see however, 
Smend on the passage. 

3. The pronominal object must be represented by J18 with a suffix (instead of € 
a verbal suffix), when (a) it precedes the verb, e.g. Num. 22, 33 '•niQn H3n8 
wn nrrifct) I had slain thee and saved her alive; Gen. 7, 1. Lev. 22, 28. 

1 Sam. 8, 7. Is. 43, 22. 57, 11. Jer. 4, 17. 22. 7, 19; ( b ) when a suffix is already 
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attached to the verb, and as a rule when a second accusative with \ follows, 
e. g. 2 Sam. 15, 25 Ink 'DfcOni <**d he will show me it; Ex. 17, 3 'flk rMpnf) 
'D 3 "nM to kill us and our children; Num. 16, 32. 1 Sam. 5, 11. 2 Sam. 14, 16 
(but cf. also Deut. n, 6. 15, 16, &c., and Driver on 1 Sam. 5, 10); (r) after an 
infinitive absolute, see above § 113. a note; (d) after an infinitive construct, when 
it is immediately followed by the subject, e.g. Gen. 41,39, or when the combination 
of a suffix with the infinitive might lead to a misunderstanding, e. g. Gen. 4, 15 
InkTlisn lest one should smite him , &c., where Irfan might also 

mean lest he should smite, 

f 4. The pronominal object is very frequently omitted, when it can be easily 
supplied from the context; so especially the neuter accusative referring to 
something previously mentioned (the English it) aftefr verba sentiendi (pDP) and 
dicendi , e.g. Gen. 9, 22, &c., IjjJJ and he told (it); also after JH3 to give , Gen. 
18, 7. 24,11 and elsewhere, to take, & 03 T 1 to bring, D'fe* to lay , Gen. 9, 23 
and elsewhere, fcttfD to find , Gen. 31, 33, and others. A personal object is omitted, 
e. g. in Gen. 12, 19. 24, 51 (after ngS).—The omission of the plural object is 
remarkable, because it leaves an opportunity for a misunderstanding, in Gen. 37,17 
I heard them saying; perhaps, however, we should read D'Piyp^ 
with the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

g 5. In common formulae the substantival object is also sometimes omitted (an 
elliptical expression); thus e.g. 11*13 1 Sam. 20, 16 and elsewhere (see the Lexicon) 
stands for JTH 3 1113 like the English to close (sc. a bargain) with any one; 
It?} to keep (sc. «|K anger) equivalent to to be resentful , Ps. 103, 9 and elsewhere; 
so also Jer. 3, 5 (beside IBD); fctfeo for Jpp fctfeo to lift up the voice , Is. 3, 7 ; 
b fctfeO for b py NfcO to take away any one's sin (to forgive), Gen. 18, 24. 26. 
Is. 2,9; ryy to put forth (sc. T the hand) equivalent to to reach after something . 
2 Sam. 6, 6. Ps. 18, 17. 

h 6. Verba sentiendi may take a second object, generally in the form of a participle 
or adjective and necessarily indeterminate, to define more exactly the action or 
condition in which the object is perceived, e.g. Num. 11, 10 DyrTfiX rttPD yotpfa 
n3l3 and Moses heard the people weeping; Gen. 7, 1 WtO thee have 
J seen righteous . Frequently, however, the second object is expressed by a 
separate clause. This is especially frequent with ilfcO to see , e.g. Gen. 1, 4 
and God saw the light , that it was good; Gen. 6, 2. 12, 14. 13, 10. 49, 15. 
Ex. 2, 2. Ps. 25, 19. Prov. 23, 31. Job 22, 12. Eccles. 2, 24. 8,17; so with JTP 
to know , Ex. 32, 22. 2 Sam. 3, 25. 17, 8 (with two objects); 1 Ki. 5, 17. 

% 7. In certain instances DK serves apparently to introduce or to emphasise 

a nominative. This cannot be regarded as a reappearance of the original substan¬ 
tival meaning of the MK, since all unquestionable examples of the kind belong 
to the later Books of the Old Testament. They are rather (apart from textual 
errors or other explanations) cases of virtual dependence on an implied verbum 
regens understood. The constant use of MK to indicate a clause governed by the 
verb, necessarily led at length to the use of JIN generally as a defining particle 


1 According to the ordinary rules of syntax (comp. § n 6 .t) we should translate, 
/ heard men who said t &c. 
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irrespective of a governing verb. So in the Hebrew of the Mishna 1 (see above, 

$ 3. a) Infc and HJTIN are prefixed to a nominative even without any special 
emphasis. 

Naturally the above does not apply to any of the places in which ]"IK is not the k 
nota accusativi, but a preposition (on with , comp. § 103. a), e.g. Is. 57, 15. 

1 Sam. 17, 34 (atorrnw and that, with a bear; *T|K here, however, has probably 
been interpolated from verse 36, where it is wanted); nor the places in which 
the accusative is subordinate to a passive (according to § 121. c) or to a verb of 
wanting as in Jos. 22, 17 and Neh. 9, 32, see below, letters. In Ezek. 43, 17 
about governs like a verb, being followed by 

Other cases are clearly due to attraction to a following relative pronoun in the ^ 
accusative (Ezek. 14, 22. Hag. 2, 5. Zech, 8, 17) or the accusative depends on 
a verbal idea, virtually contained in what has gone before, and consequently present 
to the speaker’s mind as governing the accusative. Thus Num. 3, 26 (the verbal 
idea contained in mDlPD! verse 25 is they had to take charge of ); in Jos. 17, 11 
^ TO implies it was given up or they gave him; 1 Sam. 26, 16 see , where 
is equivalent to search now for; in 2 Sam. 11, 25 "pi'SD is used in the 

sense of noli aegre ferre *; Jer. 36, 33 and he had the brazier before him; in 
Eccles. 4, 3 a verb like I esteem is mentally supplied before fit?, On Jos. 

22,17. Neh. 9, 32, see below, letter aa .—Aposiopesis occurs in Dent. 11,2 for not 
your children (do I mean); still more boldly in Zech. 7, 7, where either 
or is to be supplied. 

Setting aside a few undoubtedly corrupt passages* there still remain the follow- w 
ing examples, in which "TlK in the later Hebrew manner (almost in the sense 
of the Latin quod attinet ad) introduces a noun with more or less emphasis, 
Num. 3, 46. 5, 10. 35, 6. Jud. 20, 44. 46. Ezek. 17, 21. 20, 16. 35, 10. 44, 3. 
Neh. 9,19. 34. Dan. 9, 13. 2 Chron. 31,17.—In Ezek. 47,17-19 (comp, also 43,7) 
it is easy to emend Dfcft for “Tlfct, according to verse 20. However, even the LXX, 
who have ravra only in verse 18, can hardly have known any other reading 
than Hit; consequently in all these passages ]"IK must be regarded as virtually 
dependent on some governing word, such as ecce (LXX 43, 7 kwpcucas), and 47, 

17 sqq. as equivalent to thou shalt have as a border, &c. 

8. Among the solecisms of a later period is finally the introduction of the object w 
by the preposition b (prop, in relation to, in the direction of), as sometimes 


1 Comp. Weiss, rttPDH DDtPD (Vienna, 1867), p. 112. 

* So also in 1 Sam. 20, 13 the Qal OD^) is, with Wellhausen, to be read 
instead of the Hiph'tl. 

* Thus 1 Sam. 26, 10, where W is to be read for ; 1 KL 11, 25, where at 
present the predicate of the relative clause is wanting; in 2 Ki. 6, 5 the 

is probably derived from a text which read the Hiphfl instead of In 

Jer. 23, 33 instead of the artificial explanation what a burden (is, do ye ask?) 
we should read with the LXX and Vulg. N^TSTI DTItt.y* are the burden. In Ezek. 
10, 22 DrrtW DHTOD is unintelligible; in 37, 19 read with Hitzig for fiK; 
in Hag. 2, 17 read with the LXX D 331 P for 
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in Ethiopic 1 and very commonly in Aramaic 3 . Less remarkable is this looser 
connexion of the object with a participle, as with Lam. 4,5, Num. 10,35, 
Ps. 145, 14 (but cf. 146, 8), Num. 35, i8, T and riDt? Job 13, 33; 

before the participle Is. n, 9.—To introduce an object preceding the finite verb 
h is employed in Job 5, 3 (comp, also Dan. 11, 38) ; also after 3 HK Lev. 19,18. 34; 
ps * I2 9 > 3 > Erra 8, 34. 3 Chron. 35, 10; pDH Job 9, 11; 

1 Chron. 39, 30 (immediately before with an accusative); nbjH 1 Chron. 5, 36; 

bri Ezra 6, 31. 1 Chron. 33, 19. 3 Chron. 17, 13; ^il 1 Chron. 16, 36. 
3 Chron. 5, 13; )pn 3 Sam. 3, 30. Ps. 135,11 (verse 10 with accusative), 136,19; 
ban (to bind uf) Is. 61, 1 (Ezek. 34, 4 before the verb); JJT Ps. 69, 6; Plg^ 
Jer. 40,3 ; TJ'^tpn and flbD 1 Chron. 29, 33 ; 2 Chron. 28,15 ; TJDD Ps. 145,14 ; 

3 $ 1 Chron. 16, 37; Ezek. 26, 3; ITPia Ps. 116, 16; Job 19, 38; 

Is. 53, 11; nab 2 Chron. 24, 12 (previously accusatives); D'b I Sam. 
22, 7 (but probably DDjO) is to be read); a'bn (in the connexion b nan 3 HPH) 

2 Chron. 10,6 (but verse 9 and 1 Ki. 12, 9 with an accusative); finb Num. 32, 15. 

1 Sam. 23, 10; Xl'b Ps. 73, 18; Ezra 8, 16. 2 Chron. 17, 7; npb 

2 Chron. 5, n. 

O 9. Sometimes the verb, on which an accusative of the object really depends, 
is contained only in sen^e in the verb which apparently governs, e. g. Is. 14, 17 
nrra nriS“&0 I'H'DK his prisoners he let not loose nor sent them back to their 

T.fT-T T*”J * 

home. Comp. Ps. 74, 15 and on this constructio praegnans in general, see § w^.ff. 

p 2. With the proper accusatives of the object may also be classed 
what is called the internal or absolute object (also named schema etymo- 
logicum or figura etymologic a), i.e. the addition of an object in the form 
of a noun derived from the same stem 8 , e.g. Ps. 14, 5 nna Tina they 
feared a fear (i.e. they were in great fear) Prov. 15, 27; also with 
the object preceding, e.g. Lam. 1, 8 D^bvv HNtpn Ntpn Jerusalem hath 
sinned a sin; with a double accusative (see below, letter cc), e.g. 

I Ki. I, 12 nxj> K 3 let me, 1 pray thee, give thee counsel; 

1 Sam. 1, 6 4 . 

q Rem. (a) Strictly speaking the only cases of this kind are those in which the 
verbal idea is supplemented by means of an indeterminate substantive (see 
the examples above). Such a substantive, except in the case of the addition 
of the internal object to denominative verbs (see below), is, like the infinitive 


1 Dillmann, Grammatik der Athiopischen Sprache, p. 349. 

2 With regard to Biblical Aramaic, see Kautzsch’s Grammatik des Bibl. Aram., 
p. 151 sq. In other ways, also, a tendency may be observed in later Hebrew 
to make use of the looser connexion by means of prepositions instead of the closer 
subordination of the noun in the accusative. 

3 On a kindred use of the infinitive absolute as an internal object, see above, 

§ 113- w- 

* Comp. fiovXhs 0 ov\*vuv, 11 . x. 147. 
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absolute, never altogether without force, but rather serves like it to strengthen the 
verbal idea. This strengthening is implied in the indeterminateness of the internal 
object, analogous to such exclamations as, this was a man 1 / Hence it is 
intelligible that some intensifying attribute is very frequently (as in Greek usually) 
added to the internal object, e.g. Gen. 27, 34 iNDiy 71^13 Hjjy* pJW 
he cried (with) an exceeding gnat and bitter cry ; comp, the Greek voc*iv vbeov 
kwc/jv, \yhp 7 )aav \apd.v peyhXtjv (Mat. 2, 10); magnam pugnare pugnam , tutiorem 
vitam vivere, &c. 

Examples of an internal object after the verb, and without further addition, are 
Ex. 22, 5. 2 Sam. 12, 16. Is. 42, 17. Ezek. 26, 15. Zech. x, 2. Prov. 21, 26; 
with an intensifying attribute, Gen. 27, 33. Ex. 32, 31. Jud. 15, 8. 2 Sam. 13, 36. 

1 Ki. 1, 40 (comp. Jon. 4, 6. 1 Chron. 29, 9); Is. 21, 7. 45, 17. Jon. 1, 10. 
Zech. 1, 14. 8, 2 a. Dan. 11, 3; along with an object proper the internal object 
occurs with an attribute in Gen. 12, 17. 2 Sam. 13, 15; comp, also Is. 14, 6. 
Jon. 4, 1.—An internal object with an attribute is found before the verb, in 
Jer. 14,17. Zech. 1, 15 (comp, also Gen. 30, 8. Jer. 22, 19. 30, 14. Ps. 139, 22). 
Instead of the substantive which would naturally be expected, another of kindred 
meaning is used in Zech. 8, 2. 

(b) Only in a wider sense can the schema etymologicum be made to include T 
cases in which the denominative verb is connected with the noun from which 
it is derived, e.g. Gen. 1, 11. 9, 14. 11, 3. 37, 7. Ezek. 18, 2. Ps. 144,6, probably 
also Mic. 2,4, or where this substantive, made determinate in some way, follows 
its verb, e. g. Gen. 30, 37. Num. 25,11. 2 Ki. 4, 13. 13,14. Is. 45, 17. Lam. 3, 58 * 
and, determinate at least in sense, Jer. 22, 16; or precedes it as in 2 Ki. 2, 16. 

Is. 8, 12. 62, 5. Zech. 3, 7; comp, also Ex. 3, 9. In both cases the substantive 
is used, without any special emphasis, merely for clearness or as a more convenient 
way of connecting the verb with other members of the sentence. 

8 . Verbs which denote speaking (crying out , weeping ), or any external s 
act, frequently take a direct accusative of the organ or means by which 
the action is performed. In this case, however, the accusative must 
be more closely determined by an attributive adjective or a noun 
in the genitive. This fact shows the close relation between these 
accusatives and the internal objects treated above, letter /, which' also, 
according to letter q , mostly take an intensifying attribute. On the 
other hand, they must not be regarded as adverbial (instrumental) 
accusatives, nor are they to be classed with the second (neuter) 
subjects treated below in § 144. /. 

Examples of the accusative following the verb are pJJW and I cried t 

a loud voice i. e. with a loud voice, Ezek. 11, 13. 2 Sam. 15, 23 (after the proper 


1 The Arab grammarians assign to the indeterminate cases generally an 
intensive sense in many instances; hence the commentators on the Qordn usually 
explain such cases by prefixing and what kind of. .. f see § 125. b. 

* Also in Ps. 13, 4 lest I sleep the sleep of death, ITIDR is only used pregnantly 
for njon (comp. Jer. 51, 39), as Is. 33, 15 for nip*!* TJJ. 

C C 
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object, Dent. 5, 19. 1 Ki. 8, 55); Ps. 109, 2 they have spoken unto me IpB* fit?!) 
a tongue of deceit , i.e. with a lying tongue; Prov. io, 4 he becometh poor Hfety 
njO“l" 5|5 dealing a slack hand, i. e. who dealeth with a slack hand; comg. the German 
eine schone Stimme singen, to sing a fine voice, eine tiichtige Klinge schlagen , 
to smite a trusty sword, Schlittschuhe laufen, to run skates (i. e. to skate), and our 
to write a good hand, to play ball , &c.—Examples of the accusative preceding are 
ntojl TlSfc? my mouth shall praise {thee) with joyful lips, Ps. 63, 6; 
comp. Ps. 1 2, 3, where a casus instruments with 3 follows the accusative. 

4 . Many verbs originally intransitive (sometimes even in form; 
see above, letter a , note 2) may be used also as transitives, in con¬ 
sequence of a certain modification of their original meaning, which 
has gradually become established by usage; comp. e. g. 3 H to strive , 
but also with an accusative causam alicuius agere (so even in Is. 1, 17, 
&c.; elsewhere with $ of the person for whom one strives); 
absolutely to he able, with an accusative to prevail over any one; 
ypn to he inclined and HIT} to have pleasure (usually with 3 ), with an 
accusative to wish for some one or something; 33 *? cuhare , then in the 
sense of concumbere, originally always joined with "D? cum f but in later 
Hebrew also with the accusative, Gen. 34, 2, equivalent to comprimere 
(feminam), &c. 

Rem. 1. It is certainly difficult to decide whether some verbs, which were 
afterwards used absolutely or joined with prepositions, were not nevertheless 
originally transitive, and consequently it is only the supposed original meaning, 
usually assigned to them in English, which causes them to appear intransitive l . 
In that case there is of course no syntactical peculiarity to be considered, and a list 
of such verbs would at the most be requisite only for practical purposes. Moreover, 
it is also possible that certain verbs were originally in use at the same time both 
as transitive and intransitive, e. g. perhaps to be clothed along with BO^ to put 
on (a garment). Finally the analogy of certain transitives in constant use may 
have led to intransitives of kindred meaning being also united directly with the 
accusative, so that, in other words, whole classes of verbs came to be regarded 
in a particular aspect as transitives. See below, letter y. 

2. The modification of the original meaning becomes especially evident when even 
reflexive conjugations {Niph'al, Hithpdel, &c.) take an accusative (cf. § 57, note 3); 
e.g. to prophesy, Jer. 25,13; DpJ (prop, to put oneselfround) to surround, Jud. 
19,22; Dn 5>3 to fight, Ps. 109, 3 (where, however, the Qal should be read; 

comp. Ps. 35,1); also n^STlH to shave (something) for oneself, Num. 6, 19; ^rpTin 

1 Thus e.g. Hjy to reply to {dp*t&*<T&ai rtva), to answer any one; HJX to command 
(iubere aliquem) ; Ipt to remember; Hjp (also with 5>) to wait for any one (to expect 
any one) ; to bring glad tidings to any one (see the Lexicon); and *|tO 
to commit adultery (adulterare matronam); “Dy to serve (colere); 3*1^ to become 
surety for ..., and many others. 
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to take some one for oneself as a possession, Is. 14, 2; bjjnn to make some one 
an object of crafty Gen. 37, 18; blOTtH to strip a thing off oneself \ Ex. 33, 6; 
-Qynn to bring on oneself the anger of any one, to anger him; JjrtDTin to consider 
something. Job 37, 14. Cf. § 54./. 

3. So also it is only owing to a modification of the original meaning of a verb X 
(except where the expression is incorrect, and perhaps derived from the popular 
language), when sometimes the remoter object (otherwise introduced by b) is 
directly subordinated in the form of an accusative suffix, e.g. Zech. 7, 5 Dfrn 
'3K '3HDX didye fast at all unto me, even to me? as though to say, have ye be farted 
me ? have ye reached me with your fasting ? Still more strange is Job 31,18 Dtp '3bl3 

he (the orphan) grew up to me as to a father; comp. Is. 37, 4. 65, 5. Jer. 31, 3, 
and in Aramaic Dan. 5, 6; but '3JVI3 D33H Jos. 15, 19 is to be regarded as 
a double accusative after a verb of giving. In Is. 44, 21, instead of the Niph'al, 
read '3t?3fl; in Ezek. 29, 3 either VJVfePJl is to be read with Olshausen or 
(and previously nfcp with Smend; in Ps. 42, 5 or . 

4. Whole classes of verbs, which, according to letter v above, are regarded as y 
transitive , either on account of their original meaning or (for the sake of analogy) 
by a modification of that meaning, are— 

(a) Verba induendi and exuendi, as Bob to put on, D5?B to put off a garment, 

rny to put on ornaments, to adorn oneself with (cf. also DHt enclosed 

in gold. Ex. 28, 20). Also in poetic expressions such as Ps. 65, 14 D'DS 3EQb 
Jtftfn the pastures are clothed with flocks , comp. Ps. 109, 29; 104, 2 (HO^); 

(b) Verba copiae and inopiae (also called verba abundandi and deficiendi ), as kJ>d z 

to be full of something. Ex. 8, 17; here, and also frequently elsewhere, construed 
with “DS, and hence evidently with an accusative; Gen. 6,13; with a personal 
object, Ex. 15, 9 my lust shall be satisfied upon them ; with an accusative preceding 
the verb for the sake of emphasis, e. g. Is. 1, 15 your hands 3tfbD D'OT are full of 
blood, comp. Is. 22, 2; so also the Niph. tfbtD3 to fill oneself with something, e.g. 
Gen. 6, 11. Ex. 1, 7 (where the object is connected by Jltf); Is. 2, 7 sq. 6, 4. 
Prov. 3, 10; to be fructified with , Num. 5, 28; to swarm with , 

Gen. 1, 20. 21. Ex. 7, 28; (JDl?) to be full of Is. 1, 11. Joel 2, 19. Prov. 

12, 11; "1D3 to become strong, to wax mighty in something, Job 21, 7; JHB to over¬ 
flow with something, Prov. 3,10 (with the object preceding); TV prop, to descend, 
poetically also to pour down, to overflow with something (comp, in Greek wpopiuv 
vbwp, batcpva orb(fiv), e. g. Lam. 3, 48 *PPI \3bs mine eye runneth down 
with rivers of water; 1, 16. Jer. 9, 17. 13, 17. Ps. 119, 136; so also to run 
over with, to flow with, Joel 4, 18; b}3 to gush out with, Jer. 9, 17; *|B3 to drop , 

to overflow with, Jud. 5, 4. Joel 4, 18 a; ITIB to break forth, Ex. 9, 9; *101? 
to overflow, to pour forth , but also (transitively) to overflow with. Is. 10, 22; 
333 to bud with, Prov. 10, 31; so perhaps also “QV to pass over, to overflow with, 

1 From the idea of covering oneself with something, we might also, if necessary, 
explain Ex. 30, 20 D)D WTV they shall wash themselves with water; but the 
reading is simply to be emended to the ordinary 

C c 2 
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Jer. 5, 28; K5P to go forth with, Amos 5, 3.—Especially bold, bot still on the 
analogy of the above examples, is Is. 5, 6, where it is said of a vineyard 
JVCh but it shall come up (it shall be overgrown) with briers and thorns; 

comp. Prov. 24, 31, and still more boldly, Is. 34, 13. 
act With the opposite idea, "lpn to be in want of to lack , Gen. 18, 28; to be 
bereaved of (as though it were to lose), Gen. 37, 45.—In Jos. 33, 17 even 
(prop, was there too little for us of . . . 7 ) as being equivalent to a verbnm inopiae 
( — had we too little of . . . ?) is construed with an accusative; cf. Neh. 9, 3a. 
bb (c) Several verbs of dwelling; the accusative in this case expresses either the 
place or the thing at which or with which any one tarries; thus Gen. 4, 20 after HB*, 
cf. § ii 8.£7 Jud. 5, 17. Is. 33, 14 after "ft*; Is. 33, 16 with or even 

the person (the people) with whom any one dwells or is a guest, as Ps. 5, 5. 120,5 
after TO. 

cc 6. Two accusatives (usually one of the person and one of the thing) 
are governed by— 

(a) The causative conjugations (Pi'el, Hip hi (l, sometimes also 
Pilpel , e. g. Gen. 47, 12 and elsewhere) of verbs which are 
simply transitive in Qal , and hence also of verba induendi and exuendi\ 
&c. (comp, above, letters a and u, and also y , a), e. g. Ex. 33, 18 
NJ show me, I pray thee , thy glory . Thus very 

frequently to cause some one to know something; *1?^ docere 
aliquem aliquid, &c.; comp, further, Gen. 41, 42 tnk Bte!^ 

and he caused him to put on vestures of fine linen {he arrayed him in 
vestures, &c.); comp, in the opposite sense, Gen. J7, 23 (both accusa¬ 
tives after B'Bfen introduced by HN); so with to fill, to fill up 
with something, Gen. 21, 19. 26, 15. Ex. 28, 3; "W* to gird some 
one with something, Ps. 18, 33 ; to crown, Ps. 8, 6 and elsewhere; 

to cause some one to lack something, Ps. 8, 6; to feed some 

one with something, Ex. 16, 32; ngBJfi to make some one drink 
something, Gen. 19, 32 sqq. 

dd (£) Many verbs (even in Qal) which express an influence upon 
the object through some external means. The latter, in this case, 
is attached as a second object. They are especially— 
ee (a) Verbs which express covering, clothing, overlaying, Ex. 29, 9, HB? 
Ex. 26, 29 and elsewhere, rflD Eiek. 13, 10 sqq., Ps. 5, 13; comp, also 
DiT Jos. 7, 25 and elsewhere; hence also verbs which express sowing 
( 1 HT Jud. 9, 45. Is. 17, 10. 30, 23), planting (Is. 5, 2), anointing (Ps. 45, 8) with 
anything. 

ff (0) Expressions of giving, thus JHJ Jos. 15, 19 where the accusative of the 
thing precedes; endowing, " 12 T Gen. 30, 20; and its opposite taking away , as 
JDJJ Prov. 22, 23 ; to bless some one with something , Gen. 49, 25. Dent. 15,14; 
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to give graciously , }jn Gen. 33, 5; to sustain (i. e. to support, to maintain, to 
furnish) with anything, e. g. Gen. 27, 37. Ps. 51, 14 (TJDD); Jud. 19, 5 OyD); 
to do something to one y bp 3 Gen. 50, 15. 17. 1 Sam. 24, 18; comp, also D^j? 
to come to meet any one with something, Ps. 21, 4, to repay some one with 
something (with two accusatives, Ps. 35, 12. Prov. 13, 21), and for the accusative 
of the person comp. ct 5 , kcucws vpamiv rtvd. In a wider sense we may also include 
such phrases as they hunt every man his brother with a net t Mic. 7, 2; to shoot 
at one with arrows , Ps. 64, S (though this is against the accents), &c. 

(7) Expressions of asking some one for something, desiring something from gg 
some one (btftP Deut. 14, 26. Ps. 137,3); answering any one anything (HJ^ Mic. 

6, 5 and elsewhere; comp, in the other conjugations "Cft 3'pH prop, verbum 
redd ere with an accusative of the person, 1 Ki. 12, 6 and elsewhere, also in the 
sense of announcing; sometimes also V3H to declare something to some one, 

Job 26, 4 and elsewhere, for b T3H); nj 3 P to enjoin a person something, Ex. 34,32. 

Deut 1, 18. 32, 46. Jer. 7, 23. 

(8) Expressions which mean to make , to build\ to form something out ^something; hit 
in such cases, besides the accusative of the object proper, another accusative is used 

for the material of which the thing is made, e.g. Gen. 2, 7 HjrP "UP}} 

nDTOrrjip Dnttrrns and Yahweh God formed man of the dust of the ground; 
to with -fiP also ’in I Ki. 7, 15; farther Ex. 38, 3 nB'ITJ TWV V? 3 "i >3 all the 
vessels thereof made he of brass (for another explanation of the accusative 
linguistically possible but excluded by the context, see below, letter #7 with kk) ; 
comp. Ex. 25, 18. 28. 26, 1. 14 sq. 29. 27, 1. 36, 8. 1 Ki. 7, 27; with a preceding 
accusative of the material, Ex. 25, 29. 29, 2. Deut. 27, 6 ntobi? DU2K 

nirp rQJDTIS of unhewn stones shalt thou build the altar of the Lord. 

(c) Verbs which express making , preparing , forming into anything, ii 
along with the object proper, take a second accusative of the product, 
e.g. Gen. 27, 9 D'tpytpt? DTlk nbjttj I will make them (the kids) into 
savoury meat; comp. Gen. 6, 14. 16. Ex. 26, 1 h. 30, 25. 32, 4. 

Is. 44,15. Hos.8,4. 1 Ki. 18, 32 nan? n'nxrrrte WOto and he built 
the stones (into) an altar; so also HSK, with two accusatives, to bake 
something into something, Ex. 12, 39. Lev. 25, 4; Q'ty (prop. to set 
up for something, comp. Gen. 27, 37. 28, 18. Ps. 39, 9, and 
Gen. 31, 45) to change into something, Jos. 8, 28. Is. 50, 2. 

51, 10. Mic. 1, 7. 4, 13 l ; with two accusatives of the person (to 
appoint , promote any one to the position of a . . .), Is. 3, 7; JHJ is also 
used in 4 the same sense with two accusatives, Gen. 17, 5, and rPK* 

1 Ki. 11, 34; as a rule, however, the description of the position, and 
also frequently of the product, is introduced by b to , § 119. /; also 


[ l This occurs also in Syriac, see Knos, Chrest ., p. 87, 15; and still more 
extensively in such languages as the Dyak. The Semitic languages dislike 
adjectival formations to indicate the material.—G.W.C.] 
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to make a thing so and so (Is. 5, 6. 26, 1; with a personal object, 
Ps. 21, 7 l . 91,9); ? to make dark , Am. 5, 8. Of the same class 

also are instances like Job 28, 2 n 5 WI 3 p^P [ 3 K a stone they smelt 
into brass; 1 Ki. n, 30 Wf# ^ /*/ (the 

garment) i»/0 /tw/p* pieces; cf. Is. 37, 26, accusative of the product 
before the object proper, after nis^ni) to lay waste . On a second 
object with verba sentiendi (as JHJ to know something to be something, 
Eccles. 7, 25; HWH to see, find to be, Gen. 7, 1; 35?n to esteem one to be 
something, Is. 53,4, elsewhere always construed with f* or 3 ), cf. letter h. 

kk Rem. At first sight some of the examples given above appear to be identical 
in character with those treated under letter kk; thus it is possible, e.g. in 
1 Ki. 18, 32, by a translation which equally suits the sense, he built from the s/oties 
an altar, to explain n 3 |tp as the nearer object and D'JDXrrHR as an accusative 
of the material, and the construction would then be exactly the same as in Dent 27,6. 
In reality, however, the fundamental idea is by no means the same. Not that 
in the living language an accusative of the material in the one case, and in the 
other an accusative of the product were consciously distinguished. As Driver 
( Tenses, § 195) rightly observes, the remoter accusative in both cases is, strictly 
speaking, in apposition to the nearer. This is especially evident in such examples 
as Ex. 20,25 thou shalt not build them (the stones of the altar) J"W3 as hewn stones, 
comp, also Gen. 1, 27. The main point is, which of the two accusatives, as being 
primarily affected (or aimed at) by the action, is to be made the more prominent; 
and on this point neither the position of the words (the nearer object, mostly 
determinate, as a rule follows immediately after the verb), nor even the context 
admits of much doubt. Thus in 1 Ki. 18, 32 the treatment of the stones is the 
primary object in view, the erection of the altar for which they were intended 
is the secondary; in Dent. 27, 6 the case is reversed. 

U (< d) Finally, the second accusative sometimes more closely determines 

the nearer object by indicating the part or member specially affected 
by the action 9 , e.g. Ps. 3, 8 for thou hast smitten all mine enemies 
(as to) the cheek bone, equivalent to upon the cheek bone; comp. 
Gen. 37, 21 let us not smite him in the life , i. e. let us not kill 
him; Deut. 22, 26. 2 Sam. 3, 27; also with Gen. 3, 15; with 
Jer. 2 > > * n poetry the object specially concerned is, by a bold 

construction, even placed first, Deut. 33, n (with ftJD). 


1 Comp, the very pregnant expression of the same character in Ps. 21, 13 
Q 3 E? for thou shalt make them (as) a neck, L e. thou shcUt cause them 

to turn their necks (backs) to me; similarly Ps. 18, 41 (2 Sam. 22,41. Ex. 23, 27); 

nruro 'TN thou hast given mine enemies unto me as a back; comp. 
Jer. 18, 17. 

a Analogous to this is the o\fipa *<*0' 5 Aov teal tcarb. plpos in Greek epic poetry, 
e. g. woiov <7€ twos <pvy€ § pic os Mvtojt. 
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§ 118 . The Looser Subordination of the Accusative to the Verb . 

1. The various forms of the looser subordination of a noun to the a 
verb are distinguished from the different kinds of the accusative 
of the object (§ 117) by their specifying not the persons or things 
directly affected by the action, but some more immediate circumstance 
under which an action or an event takes place. Of such circumstances 
the most common are those of place, time , measure , cause , and finally 
the manner of performing the action. These nearer definitions are, 

as a rule, placed after the verb; they may, however, also precede it. 

Rem. That the cases thus loosely subordinated to the verb are to be regarded b 
as accusatives , is seen first from the fact that in certain instances the nota 
accusativi (]"1N) may be prefixed; secondly from the fact that in one form of the 
casus loci a termination (n__) is employed, in which (according to $ 90. c) 
the old accusatival ending is preserved; and finally from the consistency with 
which classical Arabic puts these nearer definitions in the accusative (which may 
be recognized by its form) even under circumstances in which one would be 
rather inclined to expect a nominative in apposition. 

The relation subsisting between the circumstantial accusative and the accusative C 
of the object is especially apparent when the former (as e. g. in a statement of the 
goal after a verb of motion) is immediately connected with its verb. But even 
the more loosely connected circumstantial definitions are certainly to be regarded as 
originally objects of a governing word habitually omitted, only that the conscious¬ 
ness of this closer government was at length lost, and the accusative more and 
more acquired an independent value as a casus adverbialis. 

2. The accusative serves to define more precisely the place d 
( accus . loci), either (a) in answer to the question whither? after verbs 

of motion 1 , or (< b) in answer to the question where? after verbs of 
being , dwelling , resting , &c. (but also after transitive verbs, see the 
examples), or finally (c) to define more precisely the extent in 
space, in answer to the question how far? how high? how much? &c. 

Instead of the simple accusative, the locative (see above, § 90. c) 3 is frequently e 
found in the cases mentioned under letter/(sometimes also in those under letter £■) 
or the preposition especially before persons as the aim of the movement, 

or 3, usually to express being at a place. 

Examples of (a): JTJ^TI KIJ let us go out into the field , 1 Sam. ao, 11; comp, f 
Gen. 27, 3. 31, 4. Job 29, 7; J"D^ to go to Tarshish , 2 Chron. ao, 36; 


1 So commonly in Sanskrit; in Greek only poetically, e. g. 11 . i. 317 tcvfoorj 
If ovpavbv Ucv : in Latin, e. g. rus ire , Romam proficisci. 

3 Hence e. g. in 1 Sam. 9, 26 the Masora requires naan instead of the K°ih. 33 n. 
3 So in Jud. 19, 18 for JV3VIK the better reading is v 3“^X. 
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comp. Gen. io, n. 13, 9. 24, 27. 26, 33. 31, 21. Ex. 4, 9. 17, 10. Jud. 1, 26. 

2 Ki. 11, 19. Nah. 1, 8 (?). Ps. 134, 2 ; with Jos. 6, 24; with the accus. loci 
emphatically preceding (cf. Driver on 1 Sam. 5, 8), 1 Ki. 2, 26. Is. 23, 12. Jer. 
2, 10. 20, 6. 32, 5 ; with (in the sense of aggredi equivalent to fcU 3 , 
comp. § 117. a, note 2) the personal aim also is poetically added in the accusative, 
Ezek. 32, 11. 38, 11. Prov. io, 24. 28, 22. Job 15, 21. 20, 22; but in the last 
passage it is better taken as an accusative of the object (comp, the German einen 
ankommen , uberkommen ). See also Num. 10, 36 (where 3 H 5 ^ can hardly be 
transitive); Jud. 11, 29. 1 Sam. 13, 20.—Finally, comp, also the use of "HPX for 
iTOt? ♦ • • whilher t Num. 13, 27.—The accus. loci occurs after a passive, 
e.g. Gen. 12, 15. 

g Examples of {b) : Gen. 38, 11 remain a widow 1 p 3 K 1 V 3 in thy fathers house; 
comp. Gen. 24, 23. 1 Sam. 17, 15. 2 Sam. 2, 32. Is. 3, 6. Hos. 12, 5. Mic. 6, 10. 

2 Chvon. 33, 20; i>nfc<n nna in the tent door y Gen. 18, 1. 10. 19, 11 and fre¬ 
quently. As observed by Driver on 1 Sam. 2, 29, accusatives of this kind are 
almost without exception (but cf. Is. 16, 2. 2 Chron. 33, 20) connected with 
a noun in the genitive. In all the above examples, however, the accusative may' 
have been preferred to the natural construction with 3 for euphonic reasons, in 
order to avoid the combination of such sounds as '23 and 'D3 ; comp., moreover, 
Gen. 2, 14. 4, 16. Ex. 18, 5. Lev. 6, 8 (nSJtpH instead of the usual nnStQTI 
Ex. 29, 13 &c.); Deut. 1, 2. 19 l . 2 Sam. 17, 26. 1 Ki. 7, 8. Prov. 8, 3. 9, 14. 
On Is. i, 30 see § 116.1; on 3 fc*, with the accus. loci , see § 117. bb. On the 
other hand, in Deut 6, 3, according to the LXX, a verb of giving has dropped 
out before }HK. 

fl Examples of (c): Gen. 7, 20 fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail; Gen. 
31, a 3. 41, 40 injK KE) 3 n pr* only in the throne will I be greater than 

thou ; Deut. 1,19 we went (through) all that great and terrible wilderness; comp. 
Job 29, 3. Of the same kind also are such cases as Ex. 16, 16 {according to the 
number of your persons , for which elsewhere “ISDipi* is used); 1 Sam. 6, 4 (with 
the accus. preceding); 6, 18. 2 Sam. 21, 20. Job 1, 5.—A statement of weight 
is pnt in the accusative in 2 Sam. 14, 26. 

i 3 . The accusative is employed to determine more precisely the time 
{accus. temporis ), (a) in answer to the question when? e.g. the 
day, i. e. on the day (in question), at that time , but also on this day , 
i. e. to-day , or finally by day, equivalent to like 21 $ at evenings 
noctu, " 1^3 in the morning , early, Ps. 5, 4 and elsewhere, &?!£]£ at 
noonday , Ps. 91, 6; comp, also 11 ?? on one and the same day , 
Gen. 27, 45; also toe* in sleep, Ps. 127, a; DnVfe» I'Jfp r&nn [ffrt 
'n?) at the beginning of barley harvest, 2 Sam. 21,9; in stating a date, 
Gen. 11, 10. 14, 4 in the thirteenth year. 

k (b) In answer to the question htrw long? e.g. Gen. 3, 14 and 

1 In Pa 2, 12 is not to be taken as an accus. loci {on the way), but as an 
accus. of respect {with regard to the way) ; see below, letter m. 
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§ 118.] Looser Subordination of the A ccusative. 393 

elsewhere, all the days of thy life; 7, 4 forty days and * 

forty nights; 7, 24. 14, 4. 15, 13. 21, 34. 29, 18. Ex. 20, 9 (/or 
jut dfayr); 23, 15. 31, 17; for ever, 1 Ki. 8, 13; also with 

the accusative made determinate, Ex. 13, 7 &W1 rijntf throughout 
the seven days in question, mentioned immediately before; comp. 
Jud. 14, 17. Deut 9, 25. 

4 . The accusative is sometimes used of abstract ideas to state the / 
reason {accus. causae), e. g. Is. 7, 25 -rAz// #0/ row* thither flfctv 
1 *9^ yftr yjrflr of briers. 

5 . Finally the accusative is used very variously (as an accus. m 
adverbialis in the narrower sense), in order to describe more precisely 
the manner in which an action or condition takes place. In English 
such accusatives are mostly rendered by in, with, as, in the form or 
manner of . . ., according to, in relation to, with regard to. For 
more convenient classification we may distinguish them as— 

( a ) Adjectives expressing condition , placed after the verb to describe more n 
accurately some bodily or other external state, e.g. Is. 20, 2 walking* |H^ DViy 
naked and barefoot ; comp, verse 3. 8, 21. Gen. 15, 2. 33, 18 (D^tP). Jud. 8, 4. 

Mic. 1, 8. Ps. 15, 2 (unless DWl be a substantive and directly dependent on 
TJ^in =» he that walketh in uprightness) ; 107, 5. Job 30, 28 ; after an accusative, 
e.g. Dent. 15,18 ; to specify some mental state, e.g. Gen. 37, 35 (^DN).— Before 
the verb (and then with a certain emphasis). Am. 2, 16. Job 1, 21. Eccles. 5, 14; 

Lev. 20, 20. Job 19, 25. 27,19. 31, 26 (unless be a substantive); Ruth 1, 21 
parallel with the adverb DjVT). In Mic. 2, 7 the text is clearly corrupt. 

Those examples are especially instructive in which the adjective expressing o 
condition, although referring to several, is nevertheless used in the singular, e. g. 

Job 24, 10 D naked, i.e. in the condition of one naked, they go about ; 

comp, verse 7; in 12, 17 and Is. 20, 4 the singular occurs after a plural object. 
This construction clearly proves that the term expressing the condition is not 
conceived as being in apposition, but as an indeclinable adverb. 

(1 b ) Participles, again either after the verb, Gen. 49, 11. Num. 16, 27. 1 Sam. p 
2, 18. Jer. 2, 27. 43, 2. Ps. 7, 3. Job 24, 5. Cant. 2, 8, or before it, Ex. 3, 18. Is. 

57, 19. Ezek. 36, 35. Ps. 56, 2. 92, 14. Prov. 20, 14; comp, also the substantival 
use of the participles Niph'al nlfcOfa in a fearful manner (Ps. 139, 14) and 
rrtt 6 c 3 in a wonderful manner, Job 37, 5. Dan. 8, 24.—Also participles in 
connexion with genitives, as Gen. 3, 8 (comp, also 1 Ki. 14, 6), are 

to be regarded as expressing a condition and not as being in apposition, since 
in the latter case they would have to take the article.—In 2 Sam. 13, 20. 1 Ki. 7, 7 
and Hab. 2, 10 the explicative Wdw (equivalent to the German und twar) is 
also prefixed to the participle. In Ps. 69, 4 for read brftp. 

(0 Substantives 1 in the most varied relations: thus, as describing an external q 

1 Comp, above, $ 100. e, on certain substantives which have completely become 
adverbs; and § 113. h and k on the adverbial use of the infinitive absolute. 
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condition, e. g. Mic. a, 3 TOll 13 bp t(b| neither shall ye walk haughtily (as 
opposed to nine* Is. 60,14); Lev. 6,9 (accus. before the verb = as unleavened cakes). 
Dent, a, 9. 4, 11. Jud. 5, ai. Is. 57, a. Prov. 7, 10. Job 31, a6. Lam. 1, 9; as 
stating the position of a disease, 1 Ki. 15, 23 he was diseased in his 

feet (a Chron. 16, ia vblQ 3 ), analogous to the cases discussed in § 117 .11 and 
$ 121. d(d)\ as describing a spiritual, mental, or moral condition, e.g. Num. 
3a, 14. Jos. 9, a (nnt< HB with one accord , 1 Ki. 22, 13; comp. Ex. 34, 3. Zeph. 
3, 9), 1 Sam. 15, 3a. a Sam. 23, 3. Jer. 31, 7. Hos. ia, 15. 14, 5. Ps. 56, 3. 
58, a. 75, 3. Prov. 31, 9. Job 16, 9. Lam. 1, 9; Lev. 19, 16, & c., in the expres¬ 
sion to go up and down as a tale-bearer; also l"ID 3 unawares , Gen. 

34, 35. Ezek. 30, 9; Qne*D uprightly, Ps. 58, a. 75, 3 (in both places before 
the verb); as stating the age, e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 33 (if the text be right) DTSbfcj? VflDJ 
they shall die as men, i. e. when they be men; comp. 1 Sam. a, 18 ( 1 JJ 3 ). Is. 65, ao, 
and Gen. 15, 16; as specifying the number more accurately, e.g. Jer. 13, 19 
wholly; comp. Deut 4, 27. 2 Ki 5, 2. Jer. 31, 8; as stating the con¬ 
sequence of the action, Lev. 15, 18, &c. 

r The description of the external or internal condition may follow, in poetry, 
in the form of a comparison with some well-known class, e.g. Is. 21, 8 fVHK 
and he cried as a lion; comp. Ps. 22, 14. Is. 22, 18 (“rt^JS like a ball); Is. 24, aa. 
Zech. a, 8. Ps. 11, 1 (unless "risy be vocative); 58, 9 b (unless the force of the 
preceding 3 is carried on, as in Ps. 90, 4); Ps. 144, 12. Job 24, 5 (D'fcOB, before 
the verb); 41, 7 shut up together as with a close seal 1 . 

s 0. To the expressions describing condition belong finally those 
nouns which are introduced by the comparative particle 3 *, since the 
3 is to be regarded as originally a substantive s in the sense of amount, 
kind (instar), standing in the accusative (so that 3 is equivalent to 
as a kind of, after the manner of according to), while the following 
noun represents a genitive governed by the 3 . From this, which 
is the proper meaning of the 3 , may be explained its power of 
representing a great many pregnant relations, which in English 


1 It is, as a matter of fact, permissible to speak of the above examples as 
comparatio decurtata , but it must not be assumed that the comparative particle 3 , 
which is otherwise regularly prefixed (see letter s ), has actually dropped out 
1 On the use of 3 as a prefix, ct § 10a. c. 

9 Schwabe (3 nach seinem JVesen und Gebrauch im alttestam . /Canon gt- 
wiirdigt, Halle, 1883) has recently again contested this explanation (which is 
defended especially by Fleischer). He, with Gesenius and Ewald, places 3 as 
a preposition on the same footing as 3 and and believes it to be probably 
connected with the stem pQ as well as with < *3 and }3. The above view of 3 as 
a substantive of course does not imply that the language as we have it is still 
in every case conscious of the substantival meaning.—On 3 in numerical state¬ 
ments, in the sense of about, nearly, see the Lexicon. 
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can only be rendered by the help of prepositions 1 . Thus the 
comparison may refer to— 

(a) The place, e.g. Is. 5, 17 0 * 13*13 after the manner of i.e. as in their pasture ; t 

23, x 5 tu (it is said) in the song of the harlot; a 8, ai. 29, 7 as in a dream. 

(b) The time, especially in the connexion 0^3 after the manner of the day, U 
equivalent to as in the day, Is. 9, 3. Hos. 2, 5; 'D '3 as in the days ..., Is. 51, 9. 
Hos. 2, 17. 9, 9. 12, 10. Am. 9, 11; comp., moreover, Lev. 2a, 13. Is. 17, 6. 

Job 5, 14. 29, 2, and the expressions 0^3 0^3 as day by day — as in former 
days, 1 Sam. 18, 10; QJD 3 0 gD 3 as at other times , 1 Sam. 3, 10, &c.; i"l 2&3 
HJKh as in former years, 2 Ki. 17, 4; cf. § 123. c. Of a different character 

is the use of 3 as a simple particle of time, e.g. Gen. 18, 10 rPH n}J 3 at this 
time (not about the time), when it lives again, i.e. at the end of a year; 
nnr) nys to-morrow at this time; comp. Is. 23, 5, and the frequent connexion 
of 3 with the infinitive construct to express a definite time, Gen. 12, 14. 27, 34. 

Ex. 9, 29, &c. 

( c ) The person, e.g. Gen. 34, 31 should he deal with our sister as with a harlot ? V 
{d) The thing, e.g. Is. 10, 14. Ps. 33, 7. Job 28, 5 tftpD 3 as a fire, i.e. as w 

it were by fire (comp. Is. 1, 25 l!a 3 as with lye) ; Job 29, 23 "033 as for the 
rain (they waited for me); Job 38, 14 {as in a garment) ; 38, 30 J 3 K 3 as to stone 
(the waters are contracted in freezing). 

Rem. According to the earlier grammarians, 3 is sometimes used pleonastically, X 
i. e. not to indicate a similarity (as in Lev. 14, 35 as it were, i.e. something like), 
but simply to introduce the predicate (Kaph veritatis), e. g. Neh. 7, 2 for he was 
riDX E^K 3 a faithful man; cf. 1 Sam. 20, 3 ybB 3 , Lam. 1, 20 1 * 11133 . Such 
a pleonasm is of course out of the question. At the most a Kaph veritatis can 
only be admitted in the sense that the comparison is sometimes introduced by 3 
with a certain emphasis (equivalent to in every respect like); thus HDK tf'tO 
in Neh. 7, 2 means simply of the nature of a faithful man, i. e. as only a faithful 
man can be; comp. Num. 11, 1. Is. 1, 7. 13, 6. Hos. 4,4. 5, 10. Ob. 11. Job 

24, 14. 27, 7. Lam. 1, 20. 2, 4; also DJJD 3 in such passages as Ps. 105, 12 yea, 
very few ; but e. g. in Is. 1, 9 only just, a very small . . . 

§ 110. The Subordination of Nouns to the Verb by means of 
Prepositions . 

1. In general. As is the case with regard to the looser subordina- a 
tion of nouns to the verbal idea (§ 118), so also their subordination 
by means of prepositions is used to represent the more immediate 


1 It would be altogether unsuitable here also (see above, note on letter r) to 
assume a loss of the preposition. Such examples as Is. 1, 26 (fttl?ftP 33 and 
r&nnns), Lev. 26, 37 ('JfiBS) are to be explained from the fact that here the 
preposition and substantive had already become simply one word before the 3 
was prefixed. We find also ^JJ 3 Is. 59, 18. 63, 7. Ps. 119, 14, and 2 Chron. 
32, 19; cf. Driver on 1 Sam. 14, 14 ('¥[ 133 ), where the text is wholly corrupt 
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circumstances (of place, time, cause, purpose, measure, association, 
or separation) under which an action or event is accomplished. In 
the case of most prepositions some idea of a relation of space underlies 
the construction, which then, in a wider sense, is extended to the 
ideas of time, motive, or other relations conceived by the mind. 

Oq the origin of the prepositions and the original case-relation in which they 
stand to the nouns governed by them, comp. $ 101, where a list of the prepositions 
is given with their original meanings. Comp, also § 102 on the prefixes, and 
§ 103 on the union of prepositions with suffixes. . 

b 2. A not unimportant part is played in Hebrew by the compounding 
of prepositions to represent more accurately the relations of place, 
which may either precede or follow the action. In the former case 
"IP, and in the latter (which is not so frequent) occurs before 
other prepositions of place; comp. e. g. Amos 7,15 the Lord took me 
nnwj from behind the flock; 2 Ki. 9, 18 turn thee to behind 

me , i.e. turn thee behind me; "DJ 9 , riND from with . . ., as in French 
de chez , d’auprh , quelquun \ For further examples, see letter c. 

C Rem. 1. We must not regard as combined prepositions in the above sense either 
those substantives which have become prepositions only by their union with 
prefixes, as 'OpS before , 'JBD, fypb on account of (but e. g. from before , 

Gen. 4, 16, &c., is such a compound); nor adverbs , which are also formed by 
combining words which were originally substantives (also used as prepositions) 
with prepositions, as pntp without, nnjRD in the sense of belcnu 2 , above 


1 In other cases French, as well as English and German, can only emphasize 
one of the two combined ideas; thus, such expressions as itprend le chapeau 
sur la table , German and EngUsh er nimmt den Hut vom Tisch , he takes his hat 
from the table, all regard the action from one point of view only; the Hebrew 
here brings out both aspects of it by means of "i>JD from upon , comp. e.g. Is. 6,6. 

8 Hence not to be confounded with nnJFItp from under , in such examples as 
Prov. aa, 27, which is a real compound preposition. In the above-mentioned 
adverbs also the "ftp was originally by no means pleonastic; HPlTltp denotes 
properly the locality, regarded primarily as a place from beneath which something 
proceeds, and so on. This original sense of the "ftp, however, has become so 
much obscured by its regular combination with words of place to form 
independent adverbs, that it is even prefixed (evidently only on the analogy of 
such common abverbs as nnPltp) in cases where it is really inadmissible, 

owing to the meaning of the adverb, e.g. in Hytalp, without, comp, also 

such examples as '^ 30 , (there), &c. Since a "ftp is not 

usually repeated after * 73 ^ 0 . it appears as if by a transposition of the "ftp 

stood for the usual "ftp "Dp. In reality, however, the preposition which forms 
the adverb into a preposition is omitted here, as in HTlPltp, without a 

following (see above). Properly 12^0 has a purely adverbial meaning = taken 


\ 
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(so also in Gen. 27, 39. 49, 25, not from above). These adverbs of 

place, however, may become prepositions by the addition of !), e.g. b pTO 
outside as regards ..., i. e. outside of something ; 5> nnTltp below as regards . . ., 
i.e. under something (cf. 5 > nnPltD"*lJf until they came under .. 1 Sam. 7, 11), 

^ over something, &c.; prop, in separation "ftp *n!> in separation from, 
i. e. apart from, besides . Only rarely in such a case is the b omitted for the sake 
of brevity, e. g. Job 26, 5 DMD nnTltp beneath the waters; Neh. 3, 28 ("byD). 

2. Real combinations of prepositions (each retaining its full force) occur— d 

(a) With "ftp, in "inXtp, V ?H V D (see above) from behind something; fiXO 

and DyD from with (see above); p3tp or nfo'3tp from between something (with 
motion in either direction, see e.g. Gen. 49, 10) ; 'pD^tp from before (see above); 
sometimes also Lev. 5, 8 and elsewhere; "^Jfb from upon , i.e. up from; 

nnUFID away from under (see foot-note 2, on p. 396). 

( 0 ) With "^X, in nnX"!>X to behind, ntyS"!>X to between; j) JV 3 tp"!>X forth € 
between, 2 Ki. 11, 15; b pntp“!>X forth without, i.e. out in front of, Num. 5, 3; 
nnrr^fct down under 1 .—In Job 5, 5 the two prepositions of motion are combined 
in a peculiarly pregnant construction, D'3¥tp"!>X (he goes thither and takes it) 
out of the thorns, L e. he taketh it even out of the thorns. 

3 . A general view of the union of certain verbs, or whole classes f 
of verbs, with particular prepositions, especially in explanation of 
certain idioms and pregnant expressions a . 

(a) "Sx (\bx) 3 towards, properly an expression of motion or at least direction g 
towards something (either in the sense of up to — *iy, or into = !jirn!>X), is used 
after verbs not only in answer to the question whither? but by a specially pregnant 
construction, in answer to the question where? e.g. Jer. 41, 12 they found him 
D' 3 ! by the great waters; comp. Deut. 16, 6. 1 Ki. 13, 20, and a still 

more remarkable instance in 8,30 D^t?^rr!>X tfptp"^X. This combination 

of two different ideas, of motion to a place and being or acting in the place 
(very plainly seen in Deut. 16, 6 but to the place which the Lord thy God shall 
choose . .. shalt thou bring thine offering and there shall thou sacrifice, &c.), is 
the same as the Greek use of f Is, h for iv, the Latin in potestatem, in amicitiam 
ditionemque esse, manere (Cic. Verr. 5, 38; Div. 2, 14, and elsewhere); cf. also 
the common German expressions zu Hause, su Leipzig sein, zu Bette liegen, &c. 

by itself, like nbytD^tp (Syriac men le'el) above (adv.), as distinguished 

from by ®0 or (Syriac le'el men) over, upon something .—Also "ftp!) 

from . . . onward is not for b"ftp, but the !) serves merely (just like the Latin 
usque in usque a, usque ad, usque ex) to indicate expressly the starting-point in 
question, as an exact terminus a quo {of place or time). 

1 Also in 1 Sam. 21, 5 HnTTpX by a pregnant construction is virtually de¬ 
pendent on the idea of coming into, contained in the preceding "pX. 

3 A summary of all the relations and senses in which a preposition may be 
used, belongs not to the Grammar but to the Lexicon. 

3 Cf. Mitchell, ‘The preposition el , 9 in the Journal of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, 1888, p. 143 sqq. 
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h (f) 3 *. Underlying the very various uses of this preposition is either the idea 
of being or moving within some definite region, or some sphere of space or time, 
or else the idea of fastening on something, close connexion with something (also 
in a metaphorical sense, following some kind of pattern, e. g. the advice or 
command of some one, or in a comparison), or finally the idea of relying or depend¬ 
ing upon .. ., or even of merely striking or touching somethings 

l Thus the use of 3 is explained— 

(1) In the sense of among (in the domain of), e.g. Mic. 7, 2 D 3 N 3 3 ®* 
there is none upright among men ; in the sense of consisting of in specifying 
the constituents of a collective idea, e.g. Gen. 7, 21 and all flesh died ... in 
(= consisting of) fowl, &c. Also after ideas of appearing, manifesting oneself 
representing , being, in the sense of as , in the capacity of (prop, in the sphere, 
after the manner of, see above), consisting of, . ., tanquam, the 3 essentiae of 
the earlier grammarians, corresponding to the Greek lv, the Latin in a , and the 
French en, e.g. Ex. 6, 3 I appeared unto Abraham .. . ' 35 ? S <3 as El Skaddai ; 
Ps. 68, 5 HJ 3 his name is fah (comp. Is. 26, 4); Job 23, 13 "?nN 3 KVtt 
but he is (manifests himself as) one , i. e. he remains always the same ; Deut. 26, 5. 
28, 62 VJD 3 in the condition of being few; Is. 40, 10. Ps. 39, 7. 55, 19.— 
Comp, also such examples as Ex. 18,4 (Ps. 35, 2. 146, 5) as my help; 

Prov. 3, 26, perhaps also Ps. 31, 22. 37, 20 (102, 4). For the origin of all these 
forms of expression Ps. 54, 6 is especially instructive, since ^DD 3 

is not meant to refer to the Lord as belonging to the D'3tDD, but only to ascribe 
to him a similar character, i. e. the Lord is one who upholds my soul; so also 
Ps. 118, 7. Jnd. 11, 35 [the plur. as in $ 124. g-i]. —Comp. Gesenius, Thes, 
Linguae Hebr ., i. 17459., and Delitzsch on Ps. 35, 2. 

k (a) To introduce the object after transitive verbs, which denote touching , striking , 
reaching to (thus to some extent a fastening on, see above) something, in English 
sometimes rendered by at , on, &c., and in German generally by compounds with 
an , e. g. anfassen — 3 tntt, anriihren = 3 J 73 J, See. To the same category belongs 
also the construction of verbs denoting authority ^ 9 , iTT 1 f the last 

prop, to tread on . ..) with 3, inasmuch as the exercise of the authority is regarded 
as a laying hold of the person ruled; so also, the introduction of the object by 3 
after certain verba dicendi , or when the mental action is to be represented as 
extending to some one or something; e. g. 3 fcOjJ to call on some one, 3 1 DB 0 
iurare per aliquem , 3 ^>K 5 ? to enquire of one. Again, 3 HfcO to look upon , 
3 to hearken to (but cf. also letter m), generally with the secondary idea 
of participation, or of the pleasure with which one sees or hears anything, especially 
pleasure at the misfortunes of others, hence 3 ilfcO to see his desire on any one or 
anything ; comp, however, Gen. 21, 16 let me not look upon the death of the child; 
1 Sam. 6, 19 because they had looked [irreverently] at the ark of the Lord, 

Closely related to this is the use of 3 : 

/ (3) To introduce the person or thing, which is the object of a mental act, 


1 Comp. Wandel, De parliculae Hebr. 3 indole , vi, usu , Jena, 1875. 

9 E. g. res in praeda captae , L e. things taken as spoil; see Nagelsbach, Lai. 
Stilistik , § 123, 4. 
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e. g. 3 ptDjUjJ to trust in (to cleave trustingly to) somebody or something; 

2 I"ltp2 to have confidence in.. 2 npfe> to rejoice in or at something, &c.; 2 12^1 
to speak of (about) some one or something, Deut 6, 7. x Sam. 19, 3 sq. &c. 

(4) The idea of an action as extending to something, with at the same time the m 
secondary idea of participation in something, underlies finally the partitive use of 2, 
e.g .3 !> 3 K to share in eating something, Ex. 12, 43 sqq. Lev. 22, 11; also simply 

to eat , to taste of something, Jud. 13, 16. Job 21, 25 ; so also 2 onS to eat of and 

3 nnt? 1 to drink of something, Prov. 9, 5; 2 ytDB> to hear a whisper of somethings 
Job 26, 14; 2 fctfeO to bear a share of something, Num. 11, 17. Ezek. 18, 2a 
Job 7, 13. Comp, also 2 to give a share of something, Job 39, 17; 3 H 32 
to do building to f Neh. 4, 4. 

( 5 ) With the idea of touchings striking against anything is naturally connected 11 

that of proximity and vicinity near , and further that of association with something; 
comp. Gen. 9, 4 ^232 with the life thereof; 15, 14. 32, 11 with my staff. 

Sometimes 2 combined with a verb of motion (to come with something) expresses 
the idea of bringings e. g. Jud. 15, 1 Samson visited his wife with a kids i.e. he 
brought her a kid; Deut. 23, 5. 1 Chron. 15, 19 sqq. 16, 6. 

(6) From the idea of connexion with something, being accompanied by something 0 
(see letter »), is developed, finally, the instrumental use of 2, which represents 
the means or instrument (or even the personal agent), as something with which one 
has associated himself in order to perform an action; comp. Mic. 4, 14 D 3#3 
they smite with the rod; Is. xo, 24; Ps. 18, 30 *|3 by thee (so also 44,6, 
parallel with *|tD# 3 ); Is. 10, 34. Hos. 1, 7. 12, 14; comp, also 2 "12V to labour 
by means of some one, i.e. to cause him to labour at it, Ex. 1, 14 and elsewhere. 

On 2 with the passive to introduce the means or the author, see § 121. f 

A variety of the 2 instrumenti is 2 pretii (the price being considered as the p 
means of acquiring a thing), comp. Gen. 23, 9. 29, 18 ($> 1133 ); 30, 16. 33, 19. 

34, 15 (fltto on this condition); 37, 28 ; also, in a wider sense, Gen. 18, 28 2 for 
the sake of; 29, 18. 1 Sam. 3, 13. 

Rem. The use of 3 instrumenti to introduce the object is peculiar in such <J 
expressions as Ps. 44, 20 and thou coveredst over us mpbv 2 with the shadow of 
death; Job 16, 10 Dn'D 3 ^y V 1 JJ 3 they have opened wide their mouth against 
me (prop, have made an opening with their mouth) ; comp. Ps. 22, 8. Ex. 7, 20 
he lifted up HtDl 23 the rod; Jos. 8, 18. Lam. 1, 17. Analogous to some English 
expressions we find both to gnash the teeths Ps. 35, 16, and to gnash with the 
teeths Job 16, 9; to wink the eye , Prov. xo, 10, and to wink with the eye , Prov. 

6, 13; so to shake the heads Ps. 22, 8, and to shake with the heads Jer. 18, 16. 

Job 16, 4.—In all these instances the verb (intransitive) construed with 2 has 
a greater independence, and consequently more emphasis than the verb construed 
with a direct accusative; the latter conveys a sort of necessary specification of the 
action, while the noun introduced by 2 is used rather as a merely adverbial 


1 To be distinguished from 2 « to drink from (a cup, &c., Gen. 44, 5. 

Amos 6, 6), as in Arabic and Aramaic (Dan. 5, 2). Comp, also iv wonjplois (Xen. 
Anab. 6, 1, 4), tv xpvowpiaai 1 riven? (3 Ezra 3, 6), in ossibus bibere in Florus, and 
the French boire dans une tasse. 
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complement An instructive example of this is irtpinj vocem emitters, to utter 
a voice, also to thunder, while in fflj Ps. 46, 7 (68, 34. Jer. 12, 8), [TIJ has 
an independent sense = he thundered with his voice (i. e. mightily). 
r (0 b l to, a very general expression of direction towards anything, is used to 
represent the most varied relations of an action or condition with regard to a person 
or thing. On the use of b as a periphrasis for the genetivus possessors or auctoris 
(the idea of belonging to), see $ 129; on b with the passive, to introduce the author 
or the cause, see § 121./; on b in a purely local sense (e.g. *|3MD'b at thy right 
hand, prop, towards thy right hand), or temporal (e.g. 3 *T|?b at evening , &c.) 
or distributive, see the Lexicon. 

The following uses of properly belong to the government of the verb: 

$ (1) As a nota dativi 7 to introduce the remoter object; also 

(a) To introduce the dativus com modi . This dativus com modi (or incommodi, 
e. g. Ezek. 37, 11) is used—especially in colloquial language and in later style— 
in the form of a pronoun with b» as an apparently pleonastic dativus ethic us, with 
many verbs, in order to give emphasis to the significance of the occurrence 
in question for a particular subject In this construction the person of the pronoun 
must always agree with that of the verbal form 8 . By far the most frequent use 
of this b is with the pronoun of the and person after imperatives, e. g. *|b" 7 J^ go, 
get thee away, Gen. 12,1. 22, 2. Dent. 2,13 (also in the feminine, Cant. 2,10. 13) ; 
^ flB 3 turn thee aside , 2 Sam. a, 21; nab wo take your journey, Dent. 1.7; 

rhy pass ye over; ^jb"Tn 3 feel (to save thyself), Gen. 27, 43; 
get thee up, Is. 40, 9; OB turn you, Dent 1, 40; Djb return ye, Deut 
5 . 37 ; Tf? "Wp rise up, Can’t a, io; D3^> We* abide ye, Gen. aa, 5; ^)i» inn 
forbear thee, a Chron. 35, 21 (in the plural, Is. a, 22) ; Dab wn take you, Deut. 
1,13. Jos. 18, 4. Jud. 20, 7. 2 Sam. 16, ao, and so almost regularly *jb "ID^H 
(see above, § 51.11) cave tibil and D^b fttDtfn take heed to yourselves; *|b HOT 
be thou like , Cant, a, 17 (cf. verse 9). 8,14, is remarkable; after a perfect consecutive, 
1 Ki. 17, 3. t Sam. 22, 5; after an imperfect consecutive, e.g. Is. 36, 9 Sjb TO 3 T 11 
and puttest thy trust .—In the 3rd person, e.g. rib and sat her down , 

Gen. 21, 16; comp. Ex. x8, 26. Ps. 120, 6. 123, 4. Job 6, 19; even after 
a participle, Hos. 8, 9.—In the 1st person plural, Ezek. 37, 11. 
t (3) To introduce the result after verbs of making, forming, changing, appointing 
to something, esteeming as something; in short, in all those cases in which, accord¬ 
ing to § 117. it, a second accusative may also be used. 

H (4) In loose connexion with some verbal idea in the sense of in reference to, 
with regard to . . . (§ 143. e ); so after a vtrbum dicendi, Gen. 20, 13; after 
a circumstantial expression, 1 Ki. 10, 23; comp. Is. 36, 9; even before the verb, 
Jer. 9, 2.—To the same class belongs also the Lamedh inscriptions (untranslatable 

1 Comp. Giesebrecht, Die hebr. Prapos. Lamed, Halle, 1876. 

1 Just as in the Romance languages the Latin preposition ad (Italian a, before 
vowels ad, French d, Spanish S) and in English to are used as a periphrasis for the 
dative.—On the introduction of the nearer object by b, cf. § 117. n . 

1 Such expressions as the analogous English he plucked me ope his doublet, but 
me no buts, and the like, are accordingly inadmissible in Hebrew. 
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in English, and hardly more than a mere quotation-mark) which introduces the exact 
wording of an inscription or title; thus Is. 8, 1 write upon it... (the words) 
(comp, verse 3, where the b naturally is not used); Ezek. 37,16. 

(d) }p, originally (according to § xoi. a) prop, separation 1 , represents both V 
the idea of distance , separation or remoteness from something, and that of motion 
away from something, hence also descent\ origin from a place, Amos 1, 1. 

(1) From the idea of separation is naturally derived on the one hand the sense w 
of {taken) from among ...,e numero, e.g. Gen. 3,1 subtil as none other of the beasts , 
&c.; comp. 3, 14. Dent. 33, 24. 1 Sam. 15, 33. Jud. 5, 24 (so especially after 
the idea of choosing out of * a larger class, 1 Sam. 2, 28; comp. Ex. 19, 5 and 
elsewhere), and on the other hand, the sense of without (separated, free from . . ,\ 
e. g. Is. 22, 3 riEJfcC n $30 without the bow (i.e. without one needing to bend a bow 
against them) they were made prisoners; comp. Jer. 48, 45 nbp without strength; 
Mic. 3, 6. Job 11, 15. 19, 26. 21,9, also such examples as Num. 15, 24 far 
from the eyes , i. e. unobserved by the congregation; Prov. 20, 3. 

Here also belongs the use of ftp after the ideas of restraining , withholding from, X 
refusing to any one, frequently in pregnant expressions, which we can render only 
by complete final or consecutive clauses, e.g. I Sam. 15, 23 he hath rejected thee 
ito? away from (being) king , instead of 'D rf'TO (as in verse 26), that thou be 
no longer king; comp. 1 Ki. 15, 13. Is. 17, 1 Vyb so that it is no longer a city; 

Jer. 17, 16. Job 28, 11 he bindeth the streams '33tp that they trickle not; Gen. 

16, 2. 23, 6 "CgD that thou shouldst not bury thy dead; Is. 24, 10. 

The fp has a still more pregnant force in those examples in which the idea of y 
precluding from anything is only indirectly contained in the preceding verb, 
e. g. Gen. 27, 1 his eyes were dim flinp away from seeing i. e. so that he could not 
see ; Is. 7, 8 Ephraim shall be broken in pieces DVD that it be not a people (just as 
in Is. 23, 1. Jer. 48, 2. 42. Ps. 83, 5); Lev. 26, 13. Is. 5, 6. 49, 15. 54,9. 


1 Cf. O. Molin, Om prepositionen min i Bibelhebreisken, Upsala, 1893, and 
especially N. Zerweck, Die hebr . Praep. min, Leipzig, 1893, who, instead of the 
partitive meaning (formerly accepted by us also), more correctly takes ‘ separation* 
as the starting-point of its various uses. 

* All the partitive uses of }D come under this idea of separation out of a larger 
class. Thus fp is used in the sense of some , something , and even one , in such 
expressions as and he slew . . . also 'l^p {divers) of the princes of Israel , 

2 Chron. 21, 4; "^30 Lev. 4, 2; 1 Ki. 18, 5; IBH Dip some of the blood of 
the bullock , Ex. 29, 12 and elsewhere; Job 27, 6 my heart doth not reproach me 
'P'P for any , i. e. for one, of my days; 38, 12 *pp*p one of thy days , i. e. ever in 
thy life (this explanation is confirmed by 1 Ki. 1, 6; comp, also 1 Sam. 14, 45. 
25, 28). In this way also, the frequently misunderstood Hebrew (and Arabic) 
idiom is to be explained, by which |D before flHtt is equivalent to ullus; 
e. g. Lev. 4, 2 and shall do HSHD nnttD any one of these things; 5,13. Deut. 15,7. 
Ezek. 18, 10.— “|P is used in the sense of the Arabic min el-beyan or explicative 
min (often to be simply translated by namely ), e. g. in Gen. 7, 22 of all that was , 
i. e. so far as it was , probably also Gen. 6, 2 ( = whomsoever they chose). 

D d 
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Ezra 2,62 1 (for other pregnant constructions with ftp see below, letter ff) ; on \bao 
and pKtp without , cf. § 152.^. 

Z (2) On the sense of motion away from anything depends the nse of ftp after such 
ideas as to go away from, to bewarp, to be afraid of to flee, to escape , to hide one - 
self from (comp. KaXxnrrw dv 6 , custodire ab), sometimes again in pregnant 
expressions, e. g. Is. 33, 15. On the idea of starting from anything depends finally 
the very frequent causative use of ftp on account of in consequence of (comp, our 
that comes from ...), prae, e.g. y\Dfor multitude , 1 Ki. 8, 3. 
a a (0 "by a * The two original local meanings of this preposition are upon (lirf) s 

and over (jr*ip, super). 

(1) From the original meaning upon is explained the use of “by after ideas of 
commanding, commissioning (“by &c., inasmuch as the command, obligation, 

&c. is laid upon the object. The construction is self-evident in the case of to lie, 
rest, lean , rely, press upon something; comp, also, for the last, such examples as 
Is. i, 14. Job 7, 20. 23, 2 and especially 2 Sam. 18, 11 'bfl prop, upon me would 
it have been, it would have been incumbent upon me, &c. 
bb (2) From the original meaning over is explained the use of “by after ideas of 
covering, protecting, guarding “by HD3, “by }33 ; also the combinations “by DH") 
to have compassion upon .. ., “by Din, “by btpn to spare some one, arise from the 
idea of a compassionate or protective bending over something. Comp, also 
“by Dnbp Jud. 9, 17 «= to fight for some one, i. e. in his defence. 

CC ( 3 ) Moreover “by is used after verbs of standing and going , to express a towering 
over some one or something, sometimes in phrases, in which the original local idea 
has altogether fallen into the background, and which are therefore to be rendered 
in English by means of other prepositions (by, with , before, near ), e.g. Gen. 41, I 
and elsewhere, Pharaoh . . . stood "Wn"by by the Nile (above the water level; 
comp. Ps. 1, 3), and so especially “by " 7 Dy in the pregnant sense to stand serving 
before some one (prop, over one who sits or reclines at table) Zech. 4, 14 (comp. 
Is. 6, 2, where b bytptp is used for “by); “by HfTHn to present oneself by command 
before some one, Job 1, 6 and elsewhere. Comp, also T“by, 'T"by (Job 1, 14) 
near , at (on) the side of some one or something. 


1 On the use of fD to express the comparative, which likewise depends on the 
idea of distance from .. ., comp, below, § 133. a; on ftp as expressing the distance 
of time from a fixed limit, in the sense of after , e.g. Ps. 73, 20 after awaking 

(comp. dpiorov, ab itinere), or after the lapse of. . ., e.g. Gen. 38, 24. Hos. 
6, 2, and very frequently J^tp from the end of i. e. after the lapse of. . ., see the 
Lexicon; also for the use of ftp to represent resting beside anything, like the Latin 
prope abesse ab .. . 

* Comp. Budie, Die hebr . Prdpos . *Al (by), Halle, 1882. 

* Since the placing upon anything is an addition to it, “by also implies 
in addition to something, comp. Gen. 28, 9 (31, 50); 30, 40. 32, 12 (probably 
a proverbial saying= mother and children) ; Deut. 22,6. Also by notwithstanding 
is no doubt properly in addition to, e.g. Job 10, 7 although thou knowest, prop. 
in addition to thy knowing. —From the original meaning upon is also derived that 
of on account of (prop, upon the ground of) and in agreement with, according to , 
since the pattern is regarded as the foundation upon which a thing stands or rests. 


A 
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(4) From the original meaning (not, as formerly explained, on to something, dd 
at something) there arise finally all the various constructions with "^y in the sense 
of towards , against. The original idea (which in many of these constructions has 
become wholly unrecognizable) starts from the view that the assailer endeavours 
to take up his position over the person attacked y so as to reach him from above, or 
to overpower him; comp, especially "^y Dip to rise up over i. e. against some one, 
then with a transference of thought applied to any kind of hostile approach, 

"^y to fight against . . ., "^y Hjn to encamp against .. ., "^y PJDX 3 to be 
gathered together, to assemble against (Mic. 4, 11; comp. Ps. 2, 2), &c.; even after 
verbs which express a mental action, e. g. “^y H^"} 3K ; n to imagine evil against 
any one, &c. 

4 . Sometimes a preposition appears to be under the immediate cc 
government of a verb, which, by its meaning, excludes such a union. 

In reality the preposition is dependent on a verb (generally a verb 
of motion), which, for the sake of brevity, is not expressed, but in sense 
is contained in what is apparently the governing verb. 

Various examples of this constructio praegnans have been already noticed above jf 
in letters x and y under "JO; for "ftp comp, also Ps. 22, 22 D'D*1 'jnptpl 
and thou hast answered and saved me from the horns of the wild oxen 
(in Is. 38, 17, which Delitzsch translates by thou hast loved and delivered my soul 
from the pit , read fiDfcpn with the LXX); Gen. 25, 23. 2 Sam. 18, 19. Job 28, 12 ; 
comp, also "jtp HJJ Ps. 73, 27 to go a whoring from any one i.e. to be unfaithful 
to him; "ftp JJKH Ps. 18, 22= to depart wickedly from God; "ftp ghn Ps. 28, I 
to be silent from one (to turn away in silence); comp. Job 13, 13. 

Pregnant constructions with 'nnX ; Num. 14, 24 equivalent to *irjX 1 “D gg 

and he made full to walk i. e. walked fully after me; 1 Sam. 13, 7 VTTJX VTlfl 
they trembled after him i. e. went after him trembling; with “^X Gen. 43, 33 
"^X nOPI to turn in astonishment to some one (comp. Is. 13, 8); "^X 55n*J 
Is. 11, 10 and elsewhere, to turn inquiringly to some one; "bx Bfnrjn is. 41, 1 
to turn in silence to some one; "^X Tin Gen. 42, 28 to turn trembling to some 
one (comp. HXlpb inn to come trembling to meet, 1 Sam. 21, 2) ; comp, further 
Jer. 41, 7. Ps. 7, 7. 2 Chron. 32, 1; with 3 Ps. 55, 19 he hath redeemed and 
hath put my soul in peace , exactly like Ps. 118, 5; with S) Ps. 74, 7 they have 
profaned and cast.. . even to the ground; comp. 89, 40. 

5 . In poetic parallelism the governing power of a preposition Ith 
is sometimes extended to the corresponding substantive of the second 
member 1 ; e.g. 3 Is. 40, 19. 48, 14 he shall perform his pleasure ^333 

on Babylon , and his arm shall be 0'*%? (for D^b 33 ) on the Chaldaeans; 

Job 15, 3; Is. 28, 6. Ezek. 39, 4. Job 34, 10 (perhaps also Gen. 


1 Similarly the force of a negative is sometimes extended to the parallel member; 
see $ 152. s. 
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45, 8; h&O may, however, be regarded here as a second accusative 
according to § 117./V); f 3 »i> Is. 48, 9; TP Is. 58, 13. Ps. 141, 9; 
"TJ Is. 15, 8; nnri Is. 61, 7. 

it 0. Adverbs which have acquired a substantival value are sometimes 
governed by prepositions, e. g. in vain , Ezek. 6, 10; 

after this; (Eccles. 8,10. Est. 4, 16) then; | 3 ^ and | 3 "^S therefore; 
hitherto . 

§ 120. Verbal Ideas under the Government of a Verb . Co-ordination 
of Complementary Verbal Ideas . 

a 1. When a relative verb (incomplete in itself) receives its necessary 
complement in the form of a verbal idea, the latter is, as a rule, 
subordinated in the infinitive construct (with or without !>), less 
frequently in the infinitive absolute, in a few instances in the form 
of a participle (or verbal adjective), or finally in the imperfect without 
the copula. In these combinations the principal idea is very frequently 
represented by the subordinate member of the sentence, whilst the 
governing verb rather contains a mere definition of the manner of 
the action; comp, letters d and g below, and § 114. n t note 3. 

b (a) On the subordination of an infinitive construct as an accusative of the 
object, and as the complement of relative verbal ideas, see above, § 114. r, 
and the numerous examples given in § 114. m; on the infinitive absolute as 
object, see § 113. d. —The complement in the form of a participle (as in Greek, 
and also frequently in Syriac) occurs in Is. 33, 1 (comp, for the 

form, $ 67. v) when thou hast ceased as a spoiler , i.e. to spoil; Jer. a a, 30 
he shall never prosper , sitting , i.e. so as to sit, &c.; Jon. I, 6 
what meanest thou , sleeping? i.e. that thou sleepest 1 ; by a verbal adjective, 
1 Sam. 3, a now his eyes nlrD had begun as dim, i. e. to wax dim. 

C (£) Examples of the subordination of the complementary verbal idea in the 
imperfect* (in English usually rendered by to, in order to or that) are—(1) with 
both verbs in the same person: after the perfect, Is. 4a, ai njfl* 

it pleased the Lord . .. to magnify 18 c c.; Job 3a, 22 H33K / know not 

to give flattering titles; after a perfect consecutive, I Sam. ao, 19 (where for 
•nn we should read with the LXX “Tpfifl); after an imperfect, Ps. 88,11. ioa, 14. 


1 1 ° fBD JH* 1 Sam. 16, 16, which appears to be a case of this kind, two 
different readings are combined, and the simple fjOD. 

* This kind of subordination is frequent in Arabic and in Syriac (comp. e.g. 
the Peshift 4 , Luke 18, 13); as a rule, however, a conjunction (corresponding 
to our that) is inserted. Comp., moreover, the Latin quid vis faciamt Terence; 
volo hoc oratori cent ingot , Cicero, Brut. 84; and our / would it were; I thought 
he would go. 
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Job 19, 3. 24, 14.—(2) with a difference in the persons: after a perfect, Lev. 

9, 6 this is the thing HliT which the Lord commanded (that) ye 

should do; a negative imperfect follows i"ty¥ in Lam. 1, 10; after the imperfect, 

Is. 47, 1 (5) '3 for thou shall no more continue (that) 

they call thee t i.e. thou shalt no longer be called, &c.; Nam. 22, 6 peradventure 
/ shall prevail (that) we may smite them , and (that) I may drive them out of 
the land (^ 3 ttt may, however, be a scribal error for dne to the preceding 

and in that case the example would belong to No. 1); after a participle, 

2 Sam. 21, 4.—A perfect is possibly subordinated in Lam. 1, 10; but the explana¬ 
tion of as a relative clause is preferable. 

2. Instead of subordination (as in the cases mentioned in letters a-c), d 
the co-ordination of the complementary verbal idea in the form of 
a finite verb (cf. above, letter c) frequently occurs, either— 

(a) With the second verb co-ordinated in a form exactly corre¬ 
sponding to the first (but see below, letter*) by means of ) (!, })\ 

As a rule, here also (see above, letter a) the principal idea is 
introduced only by the second verb, while the first (especially W*, 
qpj*, *ppin) contains the definition of the manner of the action, 
e.g. Gen. 26, 18 *> 9 nS and he returned and digged , i.e. he 

digged again; 2 KL i, 11. 13; in the perfect consecutive, Is. 6, 13; 
with Vpta, e.g. Gen. 25, 1 and Abraham added and took a wife , 
i.e. again took a wife; Gen. 38, 5 and frequently; with bnn 
Gen. 9, 20 ; with b'Kin J n the jussive, Job 6, 9; in the imperative 
(comp. § no. h), Jud. 19, 6 P^ be content , I pray thee, and 

tarry all night (comp, the English he was persuaded , and remained 
for to remain) ; 2 Sam. 7, 29; with "W?p Gen. 24, 18. 20 and else¬ 
where ; with Cant. 2, 3. 

Rem. 1. Instead of an exact agreement between co-ordinate verbal forms, other e 
combinations sometimes occur, viz. imperfect and perfect consecutive (comp. 

§ 112. d) t e.g. Deut. 31, 12 that they ftfrPTltf may learn , and fear 

the Lord , L e. to fear the Lord; Is. 1, 19. Hos. 2, n. Est. 8, 6. Dan. 9, 25 b ; 
perfect and imperfect, Job 23, 3 (0 that I knew how I might find him ); perfect 
and imperfect consecutive, Jos. 7, 7. Eccles. 4, 1. 7; jussive and imperative, Job 
17, 10; comp., finally, Gen. 47, 6 and if thou knowest and 

there are among them , &c., i. e. that there are among them. 


1 Comp, the English colloquial expression I will try and do it. 

9 Of a different kind are the cases in which F|p* with a negative is co-ordinated 
with a verb to emphasize the non-recurrence of the action; cf. Num. 11, 25 they 
prophesied and added not , sc. to prophesy , i.e. but they did so no more; Deut 
5, 19. Job 27, 19 (reading *pp* 4 * l&p. 
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f 2. Special mention most be made of the instances in which the natural com¬ 
plement of the first verb is suppressed, or is added immediately after in the form 
of an historical statement, e.g. Gen. 42, 25 then Joseph commanded and they filled' 
(prop, that they should fill, and they filled . . .; comp, the full form of expression 
in Gen. 50, 2); a further command is then added by means of j) and the infinitive; 
Ex. 36, 6; another instance of the same kind is Gen. 30, 27 I have divined and 
the Lord hath blessed me, See ., i. e. that the Lord hath blessed me for thy sake. 

g (b) With the second verb (which, according to the above, represents 
the principal idea) attached without the copula * in the same mood, &c. 
In this construction (cf. § 110J) the imperatives D*P (nwp, *D*p, 
&c.) and ^ (nab, &c.) are exceedingly common in the form 
of inteijections, before verbs which express a movement or other 
action, e. g. t&nrin D *P arise, walk, Gen. 13, 17. 19, 15. 27, 43; in 
the plural, Gen. 19,14; Ex. 19, 24 THI^ go, get thee down; 1 Sam. 3,9; 
with a following cohortative, 1 Sam. 9, 10 njjjj come , let us go; 

Gen. 31, 44 and frequently.—Also with Hos. 1, 6 *6 

BrTlbt I will not add further and have mercy , i.e. will no longer have 
mercy; Is. 52, 1. Prov. 23, 35; 2W (likewise a periphrasis for again) in 
the perfect, Zech. 8, 15; in the imperfect, Mic. 7, 19. Ps. 7, 13. 59, 7. 
71, 20; in the jussive, Job 10, 16; in the cohortative, Gen. 30, 31; 
in the imperative, Jos. 5, 2. 1 Sam. 3, 5 lie down again; (some¬ 

times to express the idea of willingly or gladly) in the perfect, Deut. 
1,5. Hos. 5,11; in the imperative, Job 6, 28; rcnn =much, 1 Sam. 2, 3 
pny Vtsnri do not multiply and talk, i.e. talk not so much 

arrogancy; in the imperative, Ps. 51, 4; fyin, Deut. 2, 24 Bh ^nn 
begin,possess; Lam. 4, 14 W?? without metis being able to 

touch, &c.; "int quickly, in the perfect, Ps. 106,13; in the imperative, 
Gen. 19, 22. Jud. 9, 48. Est. 6, 10.—Other examples are: Hos. 9, 9 
P deeply, radically; Zeph. 3,7 D early (even in the participle, 
Hos. 6, 4. 13, 3); Is. 29, 4 { 2$&=low, comp. Jer. 13, 18; Jos. 3, 16 
wholly; Ps. 112, 9 plentifully . 

h Rem. This co-ordination without the copula belongs (as being more vigorous 
and bolder) rather to poetic or otherwise elevated style (comp. e.g. Is. 52, 1. 
Hos. 1, 6, with Gen. 25, 1, See.). Asyndeton, however, is not wanting even in 
prose; besides the above examples (especially the imperatives of D^p and 
Gen. 30, 31. Deut. 1, 5. 2, 24. Jos. 3, 16. 1 Sam. 3, 5) cf. also Neh. 3, 20. 


1 Comp, the analogous examples in Kautzsch’s Gramm . des Bibl. Aram., § 102. 

* To be distinguished, of course, from the cases in which two equally important 
and independent verbs are used together without the copula in vigorous poetic 
imagery, e.g. Ex. 15, 9. Job 29, 8, and elsewhere. 
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I Chron. 13, a. For special reasons the verb representing the principal idea may 
even come first; thus Is. 53, 11 HKT he shall see , he shall be satisfied (sc. 
with the sight), for the satisfaction does not come until after the enjoyment of the 
sight; Jer. 4, 5 3 K 1 jp cry, fill , i. e. cry with a full (loud) voice. 

§ 121. Construction of Passive Verbs . 

1. Verbs which in the active take one accusative (either of the a 
proper object, or of the internal object, or of nearer definition; comp. 
§117 . a, p y u) may in the passive, according to our mode of expression, 
be construed personally , the object of the active sentence now becoming 
the subject, e.g. Gen. 35, 19 ^n*! nDPil and Rachel died\ and 

was buried , &c. The passive, however, is very frequently used im¬ 
personally (in the 3rd sing, masc.), either absolutely, as Deut. 21, 3 sq. 
Ezek. 16, 34 (with a dative added, 2 Sam. 17, 16. Is. 53, 5. Lam. 5, 5), 
or with the object of the active construction still subordinated in 
the accusative 1 , e.g. Gen. 27, 42 IfpjJ 'IIIITIK njjnib 13 ^_ and there 
were told (i.e. one told) to Rebekah the words of Esau; 2 Sam. 21, n. 

1 Ki. 18, 13. 

Other examples are: after Niph., Gen. 4, 18 Tj'y"TlK ?|tonj> lb }1 and unto b 
Enoch was bom Irad (comp. Num. 26, 60, and after an infinitive, Gen. 21, 5); 
Gen. 17, 5. 21, 8 (after an infinitive); 29, 27. Ex. 21, 28. 25, 28. Lev. 6 , 13. Num. 

7, 10 (after an infinitive); 26, 55 (comp, verse 53) ; Num. 16, 29. Deut. 20, 8 
(where, however, for the Hiph. Dtp' should be read, according to 1, 28); Jos. 

7, 15 ; with the object preceding, Ex. 13, 7. Lev. 2, 8. 19, 20. Is. 16, 10. Dan. 

9, 24*.—Also after Pu'al, Jer. 50, 20; before Pu*al, Is. 14, 3 (1$?K equivalent to 
the internal object mhjl = which they have caused to be performed by thee) ; Job 
22,9; according to the Masoretic text also Gen. 46, 22, where, however, the 
Samaritan and LXX read flip' for 13 '; the Samaritan in Gen. 35, 26 and 46, 27 
also reads VipJ, and this (or 1^) should certainly be read instead of Vlp 1 in 

2 Sam. 21, 22.—After Hoph., Ex. 10, 8. 27, 7. Lev. 10, 18. 16, 27. Num. 32, 5. 

1 Ki. 2, 21. Job 30, 15; after the infinitive Hoph., Gen. 40, 20. Ezek. 16, 4sq.; 
before Hoph., Is. 17, 1. 21, 2. Hos. 10, 6. Zech. 13, 6. Ps. 87, 3; after the infini¬ 
tive Hothpa'el, Lev. 13, 55 sq. 

1 When this is not recognizable either by the nota accusativi , or by its disagree¬ 
ment with the passive form in gender, number, and person, it naturally cannot 
be determined whether the construction is really impersonal. The construction 
itself can only be explained by supposing that while using the passive form 
the speaker at the same time thinks of some author or authors of the action 
in question, just as on the theory of the Arab grammarians a concealed agent 
is included in every passive. This accounts for the possibility (comp. § 144. g) 
of using the active without a specified subject as a periphrasis for the passive. 

* In 2 Ki. 18, 30 ] 1 W is to be read or is to be omitted, as in the parallel 
passage Is. 36, 15. 
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c 2. Verbs which in the active take two accusatives (according to 
§ 117. cc) retain in the passive construction at least one accusative, 
namely that of the second or remoter object, whilst the nearer 
object now becomes the subject. Thus, corresponding to 
which I will show thee (Gen. 12, 1) the passive is ntOD firiK nett (Ex. 
25, 40) which thou hast been shown , i. e. which has been shown to 
thee; comp. Ex. 26, 30 (but in Lev. 13,49 with an accusative of the 
person); Job 7,3. In Ps. 22,16 Nrrtpbp pSTO depends on an assumed 
transitive pWH governing two accusatives (= my tongue is made to 
cleave to my jaws)) also in Is. 1, 20, 3 * 3 !? ye shall be devoured 

with the sword\ Sin is not an accus. instruments but most probably 
an accusative of the object retained from the active construction \ 

d Rem. 1. Examples of the retention of the second accusative are— (a) with 
verba induendi and exuendi (5 117. cc), Ps. 80, 11 UD 3 the mountains 

were covered with the shadow of it (the vine); Prov. 19, 23. So also some of 
the examples in § 116. k of passive participles of these verbs, Jud. 18, 11. I Sam. 
a, 18. 17, 5. 1 Ki. aa, |o. Ezek. 9, a. 3*; with the accusative preceding, Neh. 
4, ia.— {b) with verba copiae and inopiae , Ex. I, 7. Is. 38, 10 (equivalent to 
I must forego the residue of my years ); Is. 40, ao.— (c) an accusative of the 
result (§ 117. it) with the passive. Is. 6, xi. Zech. 14, 4. Job a8, a; with the 
accusative preceding, Is. 24, ia. Mic. 3, ia (Jer. a6, 18). Job 15, 7. aa, 16 s . 
Also in Ezek. 40, 17 and 46, 23, the accusative preceding (in 41, 18 foUowing) 
can only be taken as the accusative of the result; some general idea, such 
as that of place , is to be understood as the subject of — {d) an accusative 
of the member or part specially affected by the action (§ 117. U), Gen. 17, 11. 14. 
24. Jud. x, 7 (accusative before part, pass.); a Sam. 15, 3a (accusative with suffix 
afteT the part. pass.). 

e 2. Both accusatives are retained in an unusual manner after the passive of 
a verbum implendi in Num. 14, ai; instead, however, of the Niph. the 

1 In the active, the sentence would be I will cause the sword to devour you ; 
by the rule stated above, letter c, this would become in the passive, the sword 
(nom.) shall be made to devour you (acc.). Instead of this, the remoter object 
is here made the subject, and the nearer object is retained in the accusative. 
Otherwise, the only possible explanation would be, according to the Arabic idiom, 
to cause one to devour the sword (remoter object), i. e. to give him over to it 
a Analogous to who was clothed in linen , Ezek. 9, 3, would be 

mn jtonrrnR "inters a Chron. 31, 10; but we must certainly read there ‘Vital 
with the LXX.—Still less can Ps. 87, 3 be so explained, being not an 

. accusative, but the subject of a noun-clause. On the other hand, rflfe 1 Ki. 14,6 
may be explained with Ewald in the sense of being charged with something, so 
that, like it may be construed with an accusative. 

* In reality Ex. 16, ao. a6 {it became putrid) is equivalent to a passive 
{it was changed), to which is added as an accusative of the result 
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Qal (which is sometimes used transitively elsewhere) should simply be read with 
the LXX; similarly in Ps. 72, 19, although there the LXX also translate the 
passive. 

3 . The efficient cause (or personal agent) is, as a rule, attached f 
to the passive by (thus corresponding to the Greek and Latin 
dative), e.g. Gen. 25, 21 rrtnj ft Yahweh let himself be intreated 
by him; comp. 14,19. Lev. 26, 23. 2 Sam. 2,5 (Ps. 115,15). Ps. 73,10; 
before the verb, Prov. 14, 20 and frequently. Less commonly by "P? 
(called "J9 of origin = coming from ), e.g. Gen. 9, 11. Job 28,4; 
before the verb, Ps. 37, 23. Job 24, 1; by 2 (2 instrumenti) 9 Gen. 9, 6 
(fflKa by man); Num. 36, 2. Is. 14, 3. Hos. 14, 4, always to introduce 
a personal agent.—On the connexion of the passive participle with 
a genitive of the agent, cf. § 116. /. 

II. Syntax of the Noun. 

§ 122. Indication of the Gender of the Noun . 

Cf. F. Schwabe, Die Genusbestimmung des Nomens im bibl. Hebr Jena, 1894, 
and especially the thorough investigation by K. Albrecht, * Das Geschlecht der 
hebr. Hauptworter,’ in ZAIV. 1895, p. 313 sqq., and 1896, p. 61 sqq. 

1. According to § 80. a , Hebrew, like the other Semitic languages, a 
distinguishes only a masculine and feminine gender. To indicate the 
latter a special feminine ending is generally used (§ 80. b and § 87. i) 71 
both in the singular and plural (see, however, § 87./), its use being 
most consistent in adjectives and participles; comp. §87. r. The 
employment of these special endings is most natural, when by means 

of them the feminine names of persons or animals are distinguished 
from the masculine of the same stem and the same formation, e. g. 

^ brother , fllnK sister; a young man , a young woman , maid; 

% Jrj' iuvencus , ,T)B iuvenca; Vilnius t rftjjl vitula . On the other 

hand, the feminine plays an important part in denoting the gender 
of whole classes of ideas (see below, letter /, Ac.), which the Hebrew 
regards as feminine. The language, however, is not restricted to the 
use of the feminine ending either for the purpose of distinguishing 
the sex of animate objects (see letter b)> or as an indication of the 
(figurative) gender of inanimate things which are regarded as 
feminine (see letter h). 

2. The distinction of sex may be effected even without the feminine b 
ending, (a) by the employment of words of different stems for the 
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masculine and feminine; ( 6 ) by the different construction (either 
as masculine or feminine) of the same word (communta). But the 
distinction may also, (c) in the case of names of animals, be entirely 
neglected, all examples of a species being included under one par¬ 
ticular gender, eitherjnasculine ^>r feminine ( epicoend ). 

C Examples of ( a) are: lit father, DR mother ; ram, brn ewe ; he-goat, 

TJJ she-goat; "tfDn he-ass, pHR she-ass; nyiR lion, R' 3 ^ lioness. Sometimes with 
the additional feminine ending, e. g. male slave , man-servant , HDR or njlBf?? 
female slave , maid; [Tin bridegroom , bride . 

d Of (£): camel . Plur. D '^03 construed as masculine, Gen. 24, 63; as 

feminine, Gen. 32, 16; "\jJ3 collect, oxen , Ex. 21, 37, construed as masculine, but 
Gen. 33, 13. Job 1, 14 as feminine. In Jer. 2, 24 the construction of rnB wild 
ass , changes directly from the masculine (intended as epicene) to the feminine. 
Comp, in Greek 6 , 1} wafr 6, ij &ovi. 

i Of (c): analogous to the epicene nouns of other languages, many species of 
animals which are strong and courageous, are regarded in Hebrew as always 
masculine, while the weak and timid are feminine; comp. 6 \vtcos, 1} 
and the German der Lowe, der Tiger, der Panther, der Wolf, der Adler, &c., 
but die Katze, die Taube, die Biene, &e. Similarly in Hebrew, e.g. ox 
(Ps. 144, 14 even referring to cows in calf), 3 ^ bear , Hos. 13, 8 ^ 35 ? (a bear 
that is bereaved of her whelps ; comp., however, 2 Ki. 2, 24. Is. n, 7), 3 RI wolf 
3^3 dog, all masculine; but rQ 3 *!R hare, H3V dove, nTDn stork , rntal bee , 
npD 3 ant, &c., feminine. 

f Rem. 1. Masculine nouns which either have a separate feminine form or might 
easily form one, are but seldom used as epicene ; such are, "iten ass, 2 Sam. 19, 27 
for flfiR; bjR hart , Ps. 42, 2 for f^PR. In Gen. 23, 4sqq. HD a dead body , refers 
more especially to the body of a woman; D\ 3 ^R god , is used of a goddess, 1 Ki. 
xi, 5, elsewhere always masculine; J*IDR a master workman, in Prov. 8, 30 refers 
to wisdom (flMIl feminine, comp. Plin. 2, 1 natura omnium artifex; and our 
use of friend, teacher, servant, neighbour , either as masculine or feminine; in 
German, Gemahl 1 stands also for Gemahlin, &c.). 

g 2. Of words denoting persons irofs, according to the commonly received 
opinion, was in early times used as epicene (see, however, above, § 2. #»). The 
use of the plural D '")^3 in Job 1, 19 and Ruth 2, 21 in the sense of young people 
(of both genders) does not, however, prove this. In this and in similar cases 


1 So in early Arabic, bdl (lord) and zau£ (conjux) are used both for maritus 
and uxor; *arus for bridegroom and bride; the later language, however, distin¬ 
guishes the feminine from the masculine in all these cases generally by the ending 
a (a/). In early Arabic also the feminine ending is commonly omitted in such 
participles as hamil, bat in (gravida), and the like, which from the meaning of 
the word can only be used of females. Thus also JDR, at least in Num. 11, is 
(Is. 49, 23?), probably means nurse (for DJDR 2 Sam. 4, 4, Ac.), not nursing* 
father. 
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■(comp. e. g. Dflk Gen. 1, 27 and DHTIK 32, 1) the masculine as prior gender 
. includes the feminine 1 . 

8 . The following classes of ideas are usually regarded as h 
feminine * although the substantives which express them are mostly 
without the feminine ending 3 : 

(a) Names of countries and towns, since they are regarded as the 
mothers 4 and nurses of the inhabitants; e.g. Assyria, tflK 

Idumaea, “ilf Tyre; comp, also such expressions as ^33 
daughter of Babylon, daughter of Zion, &c. 

Rem. The same proper nouns, which as names of countries are regarded as t 
feminine, are frequently used also as names of the people, and may then, like 
national names in other languages, be construed as masculine; thus iT^iT masc. 

Is. 3, 8, and elsewhere, Judaei ; but Is. 7, 6, fem., fudcua ; masc., Idumaei, 
Num. 20, 20; fem., Idumaea , Jer. 49, 17. Nevertheless, it sometimes happens 
that by a very common transference of thought (like our expression Turkey 
concludes peace) these names are construed as feminine, even when they denote 
not the country but the inhabitants ; so fHW Lam. I, 3 ; comp. Gen. 41, 8. 

Ex. 10, 7. 12, 33. 1 Sam. 17, 21. 2 Sam. 8, 2. 24, 9. Is. 7, 2. 21, 2. 42, 11. Jer. 

50, 10. Job 1, 15. Hence the frequent personification of nations (as well as of 
countries and towns, see below, note 4) as female beings, e.g. Is. 50, 1. 54, 1 sqq., 
and the transference of the expressions ha na is. 47,1 sqq., jto na &c. (see 
above) from the town to the inhabitants. 

( 3 ) Appellative nouns, which denote a circumscribed space, such as k 
rj? earth, land, world, the abode of the dead, " 13 ? circle (of 

the Jordan valley), a town, 3 R 3 a well, [to the north, JD'?? the south. 

1 The Arab grammarians call this use of the masculine plural and dual (e. g. 

* el-abawdni , the two fathers, i. e. parentes') taghltb or the making (the masculine) 
prevail (over the feminine).—Comp. M. Griinert, Die Begriffs-Prdponderanz und 
die Duale a potiori im A ltar ah., Vienna, 1886. 

* The masculine gender is attributed * by the Hebrews and the Semites generally 
to whatever is dangerous, savage, courageous, respected, great, strong, powerful...; 
the feminine to whatever is motherly, productive, sustaining, nourishing, gentle, 
weak, .. . subject, &c/ (Albrecht, ZAPV. 1896, p. iaosq.). 

* When, on the other hand, words with a feminine-ending, such as nt?n 3 brass , 

a bow (stem DJJ time (see the Lexicon), are sometimes construed as 

masculine, this is owing probably in some cases to a misunderstanding of the 
formation of the word, the H of the feminine being regarded as a radical. 

4 Comp, a city and a mother (DK) in Israel, 2 Sam. 20, 19. In the same 
way, Dfct (like \kt\ njp, mater) on Phoenician coins stands for mother-city, fxrjrpbvoXts. 
The same figure is used in such expressions as sons of Zion, Ps. 149, 2; sons of 
Babylon, Ezek. 23, 15, &c., as also in speaking of the suburbs of a city as its 
daughters, e.g. Jos. 15, 45 sqq., and elsewhere.—The comparison of Jerusalem 
to a woman is especially frequent in allegorical descriptions, e.g. Ezek. 16. 
Lam. i, 1, and elsewhere. 
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I In the majority of noons denoting place the gender is variable, e. g. PHK and 
a way (nsoally feminine; the masculine gender only begins to predominate 
with Ezekiel; cf. Albrecht, Lc., 1896, p. 55), ('3) valley, \\ garden (fern. Gen. 

a, 15, unless &c., is to be read), palace , temple, ^2jfTI court , 

vineyard ’ door 1 , &c.; also D^pD place, at least in Gen. 18, 24 (referring to 

Sodom), Job 20, 9, and a Sam. 17, ia KUhtbh , is construed as feminine. The 
mountains and hills commanding the surrounding country are almost without 
exception masculine (see Albrecht, l.c, p. 60 sq.). 

tn (c) The names of instruments , utensils, and (on the same analogy) 
members and parts of the body in man or beast, since these are all 
regarded as subservient and subordinate (consequently as feminine). 
ft Thus Sin sword, TJT tent-peg, *13 bucket, D*Q cup, shoe, fcnj? bed, &c; 
in other cases, as filfrg chest, ark , oven , the gender is variable. (‘ Instruments 
for binding or holding, girdles and the like, as constraining and mastering, are 
masculine/ Albrecht, 1 . c. p. 89.)—Also }tk ear , fi n g* r (and so probably }r& 

thumb , great toe), T and hand, pDJ right hand, foot, knee, 

«jn 3 shoulder, Tlj) cheek, ftD 3 belly; P|J3 wing, fjjj horn, DXJJ bone, tooth; 
as a rule also Jpljcrw (masc. Is. 17,5 and elsewhere), tongue (masc. Ps. aa, 16 
and elsewhere), pjj eye (masc. Zech. 3, 9 and elsewhere), pStf thigh (masc. 

Ex. 39, 27)*. 

o (d) Certain names of natural forces or substances are feminine, 
being probably regarded as instruments, while in the names of the 
heavens, the heavenly bodies and natural phenomena, the masculine 
generally predominates (cf. Albrecht, 1 . c., p. 323 sqq.); thus feminine v 
are sun (but often also masc., Ps. 19, 6. 104,19); (Eth.Twf/) 
fire (rarely masc.); brightness , 15? a stone, as a rule also nn wind, 

spirit; breath, soul; also ifct tight in Jer. 13, 16. Job 36, 32, 
and others. ^ 

p 4 . The following classes of ideas, which are also regarded as 
feminine in Hebrew (see above, letter h), are usually indicated by the 
feminine form, notwithstanding their occasional transference to mascu¬ 
line persons (see letters r and s) : 

q (a) Abstracts 3 (sometimes along with masculine forms from the same stem, 
as .1953 vengeance, as well as D^J, rnjj? help, as well as “ITJ), e.g. njUDKyfrwwwxr, 


1 njTO camp is feminine only when it is a collective, denoting the persons 
in a camp. 

* P|K nose, 3 JJ tail, TOO forehead, Dpy heel, •J’jjT back of the neck, JIB mouth, 
TKJjf neck, also 01 TJ womb, except in Jer. ao, 17, are invariably construed as 
masculine. 

3 Cf the list of masculine and feminine abstracts in Albrecht, Lc, 1896, 
p. ill sqq. 
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faithfulness, TTfQi strength, greatness, flN^D fullness, n^tf’DD dominion, See. 
Similarly, the feminine (sing, and plur.) of adjectives and participles is used 
substantially in the sense of the Latin and Greek neuter , e. g. Hjto stedfastness , 

Ps. 5, 10, niliD goodness, ilJP evil, Gen. 50, ao, a light thing (i.e. a trifling 
thing), Jer. 6, 14; so especially in the plural, e. g. Hi ^"13 great things , Ps. ia, 4; 
niennsn the ruined places , Ezek. 36, 36, along with HtSfcin that which was 
desolate , fitob kindnesses , a Ki. 35, a8, rrfnb 3 uprightness , honesty , Is. 26, 10, 
amoena , Ps. 16, 11 (but in verse 6 in the same sense D'C'JW), 
wonderful things , Ex. 34, 10 and frequently, JWIJ hard things , roughly , Gen. 

42, 7 * 3 ° (but cf. also D'pH vain things, Prov. ia, 11. a8, 19). Comp, more- 
over, the very frequent use of Dift, 30 H (as well as MJ and Mil), Jud. 14, 4. Ps. 

118, 33 and elsewhere, in the sense of hoc, illud (also H3H equivalent to ilia , 

Is. 51,19); also the use of the feminine form of the verb in Is. 7, 7 D 3 pH 
irnn t6i it shall not stand , neither shall it come to pass; Jud. 14, 41. Jer. 10, 7; 
so too the suffixes Gen. 15, 6. Ex. 10, 11. Job 38, 18, referring back to a whole 
statement l . 

(b) Titles and designations of oflice, properly a subdivision of the abstract ideas T 
treated above, under letter q , and specially noticed here only on account of their 
peculiar transference to concrete male persons. Thus we have Eccles. 1,1, 
&c. (as a title of Solomon), properly no doubt that which takes part in or speaks 
in a religious assembly , hence LXX kuKKijaiaa-rf^s, i. e. concionator , preacher; 
the proper names HlDD Ezra 2, 55. Neh. 7, 57, and JTJDB E* 1 * a, 57. Neh. 7, 59, 
and the foreign word HlIB viceroy *; in the plural fito prop, cognomina , then 
like named, colleagues; rrilHB princes (if this be the true meaning) *. All these 
words, in accordance with their meaning, are construed as masculine (in Eccles. 

7, 37 instead of 'p ITJDM the words should rather be divided as 'pH ipX; 
comp. 13, 8 ). 


1 While in all these instances it is simplest to speak of the feminine in Hebrew * 
as being used fo r the neuter (which in Latin, Greek, and German is commonly 
employed for similar purposes), it must yet not be forgotten that since the language 
is wholly wanting vc^neuters, the Semitic mind regarded the above-mentioned forms 
primarily as actual feminines. Hence the Arab commentators are accustomed 
to explain the feminines of adjectives and participles (which would be neuter in 
Latin, &c.) by the addition of a feminine substantive. 

[* An Assyrian word, found at least as early as the time of Sargon, who 
appointed pahdti over South Babylonia. The view that it is of Persian origin is 
a mistake: see Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament , on 1 Ki. 
io, 15.-G.W.C.] 

3 This use of the feminine form is far more frequent in Arabic, Ethiopic and 
Aramaic; comp. e.g. in Arabic h^tfa (fern, from haltf, following after, taking 
the place of) in the sense of the successor or representative (of Muhammad), and 
*allama (great wisdom ) as a title of learned men. Analogous to this is the Latin 
magistratus , magistracy , for magistrate , and our his Majesty , Excellency, 
Highness , &c. 
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S Abstract ideas include also— 

(c) Collectives in the fem. form l , generally fem. participles used substantivally, 
especially as the comprehensive designation of a number of persons , e. g. nrnk 
(fem. of travelling ), prop, the travelling (company), Le. travelling persons 
(a caravan); (fem. of fl^Sl one going into exile ) the company of exiles (also 
frequently used of those who had returned home again); (that which inhabits) 

i. e. the population , Is. 12, 6. Mic. I, 11 sq.; rD'K (prop, that which is hostile) 
the enemy , Mic. 7, 8. 10 (comp. Mic. 4, 6 sq. the halting , cast off, driven away i. e. 
those who halt , &c.); (the abject) the poorest sort; of living beings which are 
not persons, comp. Hjn (that which lives) in the sense of cattle , beasts; HJ*! a shoal 
offish, Gen. 1, 26 (buUin Jon. 2, 2 as a nomen unitatis , comp, letter t, for Ifl a fish , 
which in verses 1 and 11 is used as a nomen unitatis ). Comp., moreover, fib?? 
dead body , Is. 26, 19, and elsewhere (construed as masculine), for a heap of dead 
bodies .—On the poetic personifications, comprising the mass of a nation, by means 
of ri 3 daughter , in na, 'tpy na (equivalent to 'tSJ 'J 3 ) my countrymen , 
see above, letter 1. 

/ ( d ) Conversely the feminine form of substantives is sometimes used (as in Arabic) 

as a nomen unitatis , i. e. to indicate a single example of a class which is denoted 
by the masculine form; comp. 'W a fleet (1 Ki. 9, 26), a single ship (Jon. 
i, 3 sqq.); hair (coll.), rnjjjj? a single hair (Jud. 20, 16; in the plural, 1 Sam. 
14,45. Ps. 40,13); a poem, frequently collective, ITVE* a single song; so prob¬ 
ably also a fig (the corresponding masculine tin is collective in Arabic); 

a lily (also ; HjaS a brick (Arab, libina, but It bin collective), &c. 

U (e) The feminine is also used for things without life (as being weaker or less 
important), which are named from their resemblance to organic things expressed 
by the corresponding masculine form; comp. T|T side (of the body), thigh, 
or fi 3 V back part, border (of a country, house, &c.) ; n¥0 forehead, nri 3 fD greaves. 
On a similar distinction between the masculine for natural, and the feminine for 
artificial objects, see § 87. 0 . 

V Rem. The juxtaposition of the masculine and feminine from the same stem 
serves sometimes to express entirety; e. g. Is. 3, 1 fJ/K'D stay and staff, 

i.e. every kind of support. For similar groupings in the case of persons, see 
Is. 43, 6. 49, 22. 60, 4 {sons and daughters ); 49, 23. Eccles. 2, 8. 

§ 123 . The Representation of Plural Ideas by Means of Collectives , 
and by the Repetition of Words. 

a Besides the plural endings treated in § 87. a-i, the language employs 
other means to express a plurality of living beings or things: 

(a) Certain words employed exclusively in a collective sense, while 
the individual members of the class are denoted by special words 
(nomina unitatis , but not in the same sense as in § 122. /). 


1 Comp, in Greek 1 } mros, the cavalry (as well as rb lmx6v), h nhfiijKos, Hdt. 
1, 80 and elsewhere, the camel corps . 
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Thus 1£3 cattle, oxen 1 (even joined with numerals, e. g. Ex. 21, 37 1jJ2 n^DTJ 
five head of cattle), but an ox; small cattle , i.e. sheep and goats (prj\a), 

comp. Job 1, 3 Jfcftn'Bbfcj! njpB* seven thousand sheep; but Ht? a single head of 
small cattle (a sheep or a goat)* Other more or less common collectives are: 

T'] (prop, that which prowls or roams) wild beasts , *)D (perhaps prop, tripping) 
a number of little children ; Wtfa fresh green herb, i. e. young plants, p*V green , i.e. 
vegetation in general; *\S$ birds, fowl; 33*5 chariots or cavalcade, TO") worms, 
creeping things (of small creatures), swarming things . 

( 6 ) The collective use of substantives which at the same time serve b 
as nomina unitatis; thus, DTO (never in plur.) means both man (homo) 
and men (homines); a man (vir) and men (viri); woman and 
women (Jud. 21,16. 1 Sam. 21, 6); a locust , but usually a swarm 
of locusts; soul and souls (persons); staff and staves (Gen. 
30, 37); a bird of prey and birds of pry; city and cities (Jud. 

19, 12. Jer. 4, 29); n^J a leaf and foliage; a plant and plants, 
herbs; FJ? a tree and trees (as it were foliage ); fruit and fruits; 

a shrub and shrubs; in isolated instances also nouns like 
man-servant\ nTOB* maid-servant n ass, "titf ox (comp. Gen. 32, 6).— 
On the singular (especially of gentile names) with the article to include 
all individuals of the same species, comp. §126./. On the special 
meaning of the plurals formed from certain collectives, see § 124. /. 

(r) The feminine ending; see § 122. s. 

(d) The repetition of single words, and even of whole groups c 
of words, especially to express entirety, or in a distributive sense. 
The following cases are more particularly to be noticed: 

1. The repetition of one or more words to express the idea of every , all, 
as Di' Gen. 39, 10, &c., day by day, every day; fljt? POt? year by year, 
Dent 14, 22; every man, Ex. 36,4; with 3 before the second word 

(but only in late passages), e.g. Di '3 day by day , 1 Chron. 12, 22 ; njBQ 
year by year, Deut. 15, 20. 1 Sam. 1, 7 (but in verse 3 TOW DWO), DJD 3 DyB 3 
Num. 24, 1. Jud. 16, 20. 20, 30 sq. 1 Sam. 3, 10 as at other times ; or before both 
words, as 1 jj £)3 1 j 323 Ex. 16, 21, every morning (so before a group of words, 
Lev. 24, 8): in the same sense also with the distributive !>, Ipl-lb Iplsb 1 Chron. 

» »: r v v 

9, 27; with a single plural, Ps. 73, 14, or D")iJ 3 p Job 7, 18 along with 

every moment. Also with the two words united by means of wdw copulative , 
B^fcO Ps. 87, 5, or B^tO B^K Est. 1, 8; "ill 113 all generations, Deut. 32, 7 ; 


1 The plural form DHj 33 from 1jJ3 is found only in very late Hebrew, 
Neh. 10, 37 (where according to the Mantua edition, Ginsburg, &c., WJfcto our 
sheep , is also to be read; Baer, however, has and 2 Chron. 4, 3. In Amos 

6, 12 read, with Hitzig, DJ 1 jJ 33 . 
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Dfa Dl' Est. 3, 4; comp. Est. 8, 9. Ezra 10, 14. 1 Chron. 26, 13 (cf. Cheyne, 
Bampton Lectures , p. 439, and Driver, In trod. p. 505, No. 35); sometimes (but 
with the exception of Ps. 45, 18 only in very late passages) with a pleonastic 
preceding, Ps. 145, 13. Est. a, n. 9, 28. 2 Chron. 11, ia and elsewhere. 
d 2. Repetition of words in an expressly distributive sense 1 * 3 (which may to some 
extent be noticed in the examples under letter c) equivalent to one each, &c. v 
e.g. Num. 14, 34 forty days Di' DV counting for every day a year; 

comp. Ezek. 24, 6. Ex. 28, 34 (three words repeated); also with the addition of 
“15!) aparty fas!* "HJf TIJf every drove by itself t Gen. 32, 17; comp. Zech. 12, 12. 
Most frequently with the addition of a numeral (comp, for the simple repetition of 
numerals for the same purpose, §134. q) t and with the words not only in groups 
of two (Lev. 24, 8. Num. 13, 2. 31, 4) or three (Num. 7, n. 17, 21), but even 
of six (Ex. 26, 3) or seven (Ex. 25, 33. a6, 19. 21. 25) ; in Ex. 25, 35 five words 
even three times repeated *. 

t 3. Repetition to express an exceptional or at least superfine quality; e.g. 
2 Kl. 25, 15 which were of gold, gold, of silvery silver , i.e. made of pure gold 
and pure silver; Deut. 2, 27 7 JT 13 TJl? only along by the high way ; comp. 
Num. 3, 9. 8, 16 they are given, given to him, i.e. given exclusively for his service, 
for his very own. Also with a certain hyperbole in such examples as 2 Ki. 3,16 
D '32 D '32 nothing but trenches; Gen. 14, 10 IDfl rhj*3 rn «3 all asphalt-pits.— 
Repetition serves to intensify the expression to the highest degree in Jud. 5, 2s 
by reason of the violent pransings of his strong ones, Ex. 8, 10 (countless 
heaps), and Joel 4, 14 (countless multitudes '); cf. also tDJJD tDJJD Ex. 23, 30 
by little and little , very gradually; cf. $ 133. k. 
f 4. Repetition with the copula to express of more than one hind; thus Deut. 25,13 
(Prov. 20, 10) | 3 NJ pR a weight and a weighty i. e. two kinds of weight (hence 
the addition great and small ); Ps. 12, 3 3S 3^3 with two kinds of hearty i.e. 
with a double-dealing heart; cf. 3 ^ *63 1 Chron. 12, 33. 

§ 124 . The Various Uses of the Plural form*. 

a 1 . The plural is by no means used in Hebrew solely to express 
a number of individuals or separate objects, but may also denote them 
collectively. This use of the plural expresses either (a) a combina¬ 
tion of various external constituent parts (plurals of local extension ), 

1 Comp, in the New Testament St. Mark vi. 39 sq. ovpv6oia avftvbcia, vpaoicd 
wpaatai (Weizsacker, tischweise, beetweise). 

* These repetitions of larger groups of words belong entirely to the Priestly Code 
in the Pentateuch, and are unquestionably indications of a late period of the 
language. Of quite a different kind are such examples as Ezek. 16, 6, where 
the repetition of four words serves to give greater solemnity to the promise, unless 
here, as certainly in 1, 20, it is a mere dittography; the LXX omit the repetition 
in both passages. 

3 Comp. Dietrich,' fiber Begriff nnd Form des hebr. Plurals,* in the Abhandl. 
tur hebr . Grammatiky Leipzig, 1846, p. 2 sqq. 
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or (b) a more or less intensive focussing of the characteristics inherent 
in the idea of the stem ( abstract plurals, usually rendered in English 
by forms in -hood, - ness , -ship). A variety of the plurals described 
under (b), in which the secondary idea of intensity or of an internal 
multiplication of the idea of the stem may be clearly seen, is (c) the 
pluralis excellentiae or pluralis maiestatis. 

Examples of ( a ) : Plurals of local extension to denote localities in general, but b 
especially level surfaces (the surface- plural), since in them the idea of a whole 
composed of innumerable separate parts or points is most evident, as 
(§ 88. d) heaven (comp, also DTfllD heights of heaven. Is. 33, 16. Job 16, 19; 
elsewhere DViD); D^Q water; D'ET (the broad surface of the sea) poetically for 
sea; (prop, the side turned towards any one, then) surface in general, 

usually face ; the back , Ex. 26, 12. 33, 23, &c., neck, nape of the 

neck 1 ; also the place at the head, n^3"]0 place at the feet; 

place on the other side (of a river); CjSPJflO depth , D'jprnD (also piTltD) distance, 
DISK'D bed, Gen. 49, 4 (unless, with Dillmann, it is to be explained in the sense 
of double bed, i.e. torus), DISK'D Ps. 46, 5, and nfaStPD 132, 5, dwelling (perhaps 
also encampment , in passages like 1 Sam. 4, 10). The last four belong, 

however, to poetic style, and are better reckoned amongst the plurals of amplifica¬ 
tion treated under letters d-fi So perhaps D'JHP bed (Ps. 63, 7. Job 17, 13; 
but Gen. 49, 4. Ps. 132, 3, and elsewhere, in the singular); probably, however, 
(prop. strata) refers to a number of coverings or pillows. 

The plural of extension is used to denote a lengthened period of time in 
eternity (everlasting ages). 

Rem. The plural of extension includes also a few examples which were formerly c 
explained as simply poetic plurals, e. g. Job 17, 1 graves are (ready) 

for me, i. e. the place where there are many of them (as it were the graveyard) 
is my portion, Job 21, 32. 2 Chron. 16, 14; cf. 2 Ki. 22, 20. 

Of ( 1 b ): the tolerably numerous abstract plurals, mostly of a particular form d 
(flt&ltm, qitt&Um, 8cc.) may be divided into two classes. They sum up either 
the conditions or qualities inherent in the idea of the stem, or else the various 
single acts of which an action is composed. Comp, for the first class, DHtfO 
and nftVD youth, OTjTJ old age, DntyD youth; maidenhood, riwil 

bridal state; condition of a sojourner, fleshliness (only in Prov. 14,30; 

cf. Delitzsch); D'jn life (the abstract idea of the qualities of a living being); 
childlessness , D'"VOD blindness , perverseness. 

1 Comp, the same use of the plural in rd arlpva, rd vorra, rd rpdxrj\a, prae- 
cordia, cervices, fauces; on plurals of extension in general, comp, the prepositions 
of place and time in the plur. form, § 103. n. DHDD is not a case in point, 
in the sense of letter (properly a sheet folded into several pages; elsewhere also 
1 Ki. 21, 8sqq. 2 Ki. 10, 1. 19, 14 (Is. 37, 14; referred to afterwards by 
the singular suffix); Is. 39, 1. Jer. 29, 25. 32, 14 {after being folded, previously 

£ e 
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There are also a number of plurals, found almost exclusively in poetry (some- 
times along with the singular), which are evidently intended to intensify the idea 
of the stem, as D' 3 )t< might , Is. 40, 26; (as well as HJ^DK) and 

faithfulness; (according to § 93. /, only in the construct state plural or 

with suffixcs = M* happiness of), happy; Is. 27, n and Is. 40, 14, 

See. (keen) understanding; Cjn Job 37, 16 and Tf\V^ m J Sam. 2, 3 (thorough) 
knowledge ; rtfntD3 Job 12, 6 and D'HMtp Is. 32, 18 (full) confidence ; nto*33 
(abundant) blessing, Ps. 21, 7 ; fifan Ps. 5, 10 (very) destruction ; JlVWDn Dan. 

9, 23 (greatly) beloved; fiton Ps, 76, n, &c. (fierce) wrath ; rfD'jn Dan. 12, 2 
(utter) contempt; PltOD Gen. 46, 2 (an important) vision; uprightness; v 

nbsnpl perversity; and (thick) darkness; D'TJRDD a (close) 

hiding-place; D'T33 nobility; D'3pp^ Is. 28, 1 fatness; rrtnyfTC (com¬ 
plete) aridity; D^PltDD sweetness; preciousness; delight; 

D' 3 * 1 }J and D' 33 Jin pleasure; D'tprp compassion; J1TOD Ps. 23, 2 rest , refresh¬ 
ment; HtoVlD Am. 3, 9 tumult. On the other hand, rfepn wisdom (Prov. 1, 20 
and elsewhere) can hardly be a plural (~ the essence of wisdom, or wisdom per¬ 
sonified), but is a singular (see § 86. /). 

The summing up of the several parts of an action is expressed in D'B 3 n the 
embalming\ atonement , (prop, filling, sc. of the hand) ordination 

to the priesthood, dismissal, retribution , D'nPlD engraving (of 

a seal, &c.); fornication, D*3*3] whoredom , D'DtO adultery; D'pniJ (prop, 

no doubt, warm compassion) consolation , supplication , D'T 13 Job 7, 4 

(restless) tossing to and fro , gleaning; perhaps also Dl 3'33 Ps. 4, 1. 6, 1, 

and elsewhere, if it means the playing on stringed instruments , and D' 3 bb«? 
Is. 1, 23 bribery, unless it be a plural of number 1 . 

Of if ): the pluralis excellentiae or maiestatis, as has been remarked above, 
is properly a variety of the abstract plural, since it sums up the several charac¬ 
teristics 3 belonging to the idea, besides possessing (like some of the substantives 
under letter e) the secondary sense of an intensification of the original idea; 
so especially DNlStf Godhead, God (to be distinguished from the numerical plural 
gods, Ex. 12, 12, and elsewhere). The supposition that D'n6j$ is to be regarded”] 
as merely a remnant of earlier polytheistic views (i. e. as originally only a I 


1 Mayer Lambert in the Revue des ltudes juives, xxiv. p. 106 sqq., enumerates 
no less than ninety-five words ending in tm % which in his opinion are to be regarded 
as pluralia tantum. 

1 The Jewish grammarians call such plurals ftfnbn ^3") plur. virium or 
virtutum ; la{er grammarians call them plur. excellentiae , magnitudinis , or plur. 
maiestaticus . This last name may have been suggested by the we used by kings 
when speaking of themselves (comp, already 1 Macc. 10, 19. 11, 31); and the 
plural used by God in Gen. 1, 26. 11, 7. Is. 6, 8 has been incorrectly explained 
in this way. It is, however, either communicative (including the attendant angels; 
so at all events in Is. 6, 8, comp, also Gen. 3, 22), or according to others, an 
indication of the fullness of power and might implied in (see Dillmann 

on Gen. 1, 26) ; but it is best explained as a plural of self-deliberation. The use 
of the plural as a form of respectful address is quite foreign to Hebrew. 
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numerical plural) is at least highly improbable, and, moreover, would not explain 
the analogous plurals (see below). That the language has entirely rejected the 
idea of numerical plurality in (whenever it denotes me God), is proved 

especially by its being almost invariably joined with a singular attribute (comp. 

§ 13a. h), e.g. Ps. 7, 10, and elsewhere. Accordingly, D'rPK 

must have been used originally not only as a numerical but also as an abstract plural 
(corresponding to the Latin numen , and our Godhead ), and, like other abstracts 
of the same kind, have been transferred to a concrete single god (even of the 
heathen). 

To the same class (and probably formed on the analogy of belong h 

the plurals DHfhj 5 the Most Holy (only of Yahweh), Hos. 12, 1. Prov. 9, xo. 30, 3 
(comp. DHphp DYOK Jos. 24, 19, and the Aram. the Most High , Dan. 

7, 18); and probably D'EFjri (usually taken in the sense of penates) the image of 
a god, used especially for obtaining oracles. Certainly in 1 Sam. 19,13. 16 only 
one image is intended; in most other places only one image may be intended 1 ; 
in Zech. 10, 2 alone is it most natural to suppose a numerical plural. In Eccles. 

5, 7 D'nlW supremus (of God) is doubtful; according to others it is a numerical 
plural, superiores. 

Further, D'D'lK, as well as the singular jVlflt, (lordship) lord, e.g. D'3*"lfc< t 
a cruel lord , Is. 19, 4; JHKH the lord of the land , Gen. 42, 30, comp. 

Gen. 32, 20; so especially with the suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd persons 
V3hX, &c., also O'phX (except 1 Sam. 16, 16); but in 1st sing, always 
So also (with suffixes) lord, master (of slaves, cattle, or inanimate things; 

but in the sense of maritus, always in the singular), e.g. Ex. 21, 29. 

Is. 1,3, &c. 

On the other hand, we must regard as doubtful a number of participles in the k 
plural, which, being used as attributes of God, resemble plurales excellentiae; 
thus, 'fety my Maher , Job 35, 10; TfVV Is. 54, 5 ; Vfety Ps. 149, a; iTbty Is. 

22, 11; DrVpfa stretching them out , Is. 42, 5; for all these forms may also 
be explained as singular, according to § 93. rr s .—VfeOi Is. 3, 12 might also be 
regarded as another instance, unless it be a numerical plural, their oppressors; 
moreover, him who lifteth it up , Is. 10, 15 ; Vnb'tP him who sendeth him , 

Prov. 10, 26. 22, 21. 25, 13 (in parallelism with Vjhtf). These latter plurals, 
however (including may probably be more simply explained as indicating 

an indefinite individual, comp, letter 0 below.—For Ps. isi, 5 (textus 

receptus) and Spfcpfa Eccles. 12, 1 (textus receptus) the singular should be read, 
with Baer. 


1 Even in Gen. 31, 34, notwithstanding the plural suffix in DCfeYN and 
since the construction of these abstracts as numerical plurals is one of the pecu¬ 
liarities of the E-document of the Hexateuch; comp. Gen. 20, 13. 35, 7, and 
5 145 - *• 

1 On 'OhX (for as a name of God, cf. $ 135. q . 

1 » w hich in Is. 54, 5 is in parallelism with Ipfety, must then be explained 

as merely formed on analogy. 

E e 2 
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I Kem. i. (a) Coherent substances, &c., are mostly regarded as single, and are, 
accordingly, almost always represented by nouns in the singular, comp. p 2 tf-fne 
dust. 1 DK ashes, 13 limn, i>H 3 lead, 3 . 1 J gold, S)D 3 silver, nB'rO brass] 3 t>n 
milk, wine, "IDy dust, the ground, yjj wood. Plurals are, however, formed 
from some of these words expressing materials in order to denote separate portions 
taken from the whole in manufacture {plurals of the result ) or parts otherwise 
detached from it; thus, 0^3 linen garments; D'BD 3 silver pieces, Gen. 42,25. 35; 

(dual) fetters of brass; ligna (timber for building or sticks for 

burning); also in a wider sense, D ^*13 alloy to be 'separated by smelting, Is. 
1, 25; nPDg fragments of earth, Prov. 8, 26, comp. Job 28, 6 3 HJ flVlDJl dust 
of gold. 

in (b) To the class of plurals of the result belong also a few names of natural 
products, when represented in an artificial condition; thus, D'tdH wheat in grain 
(threshed wheat), as distinguished from rnfiH wheat (used collectively) in the ear; 
comp, the same distinction between and TOD 3 spelt; and 

(the singular only preserved in the Mishna) lentils; and barley; 

also linen, ]"K?Q (to be inferred from TUPS) fax. 

II (r) Finally, the distinction between blood and D'OT requires to be specially 
noticed. The singular is always used when the blood is regarded as an organic 
unity, hence also of menstrual blood, and the blood of sacrifices (collected in 
the basin and then sprinkled), and in Num. 23, 24 of the blood gushing from 
wounds. On the other hand, as a sort of plural of the result and at the same 
time of local extension, denotes blood which is shed, when it appears as blood¬ 
stains (Is. 1, 15) or as blood-marks (so evidently in Is. 9, 4). But since blood¬ 
stains or blood-marks, as a rule, suggest blood shed in murder (although 

also denotes the blood which flows at childbirth or in circumcision), D'D'H acquired 
(even in very early passages) simply the sense of a bloody deed, and especially of 
bloodguiltiness, Ex. 22, 1 sq. and elsewhere. 

O 2. In some few cases the plural is used to denote an indefinite singular; 
certainly so in Deut. 17, 5 un *° 0DC °f thy gates; Jud. 12, 7 H ^3 

in the cities, i. e. in one of the cities of Gilead; Zech. 9, 9 nilhK “|3 (comp. 
Cant 2,9); Ex. 21, 22 iT"l^ (where evidently only one child is thought of, though 
certainly in connexion with a contingency which may be repeated); comp, also 
Ecdes. 4, 10 {if one of them fall).— So probably also Gen. 8, 4. 1 Sam. 17, 43. 
Neh. 3, 8. 6, 2; but not Gen. 19, 29, since the same document (Gen. 13, 12) 
makes Lot dwell in the cities of the Jordan valley; in Gen. 21, 7 D '33 denotes 
the class with which the action is concerned. 

p 2. When a substantive is followed by a genitive, and the compound 
idea thus formed is to be expressed in the plural, this is done— 

(a) Most naturally by using the plural of the nomen regent , e. g. 
Tto* mighty men of valour (prop, heroes of strength), 1 Chron. 
7, 2. 9; so also in compounds, e.g. 1 Sam. 22, 7, as the 
plur. of Benjamite; but also 
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(b) By using the plural of both nouns \ e. g. nj 33 1 Chron. 7,5; q 
VJ 33 * and in prison houses , Is. 42, 22; comp. Ex. 34, 1, &c. 
nh{r^ /zw tables of stone; but Ex. 31, 18 nnb); Num. 

13, 32. Deut. 1, 28. Jos. 5, 2. 6, 4. 2 Ki. 14,14. 25, 23. Jer. 41,16. 
Ezra 3, 3, &c. nfonttn '•By the people of the country; 2 Chron. 26, 14; 
so perhaps mw of God, Ps. 29, i. 89, 7 (according to others 

of gods); or finally even 

(r) By using the plural of the nomen rectum; e.g. rriDtt B '3 Ex. r 
6, 14. Num. 1, 2. 4 sqq. and elsewhere, as plur. of 3 K JV 3 father s 
house, family; rfosn JV 3 the houses of the high places , 2 Ki. 17, 29 
(also rtosn *IH 3 23,19); DH'Syy JV 3 the houses of their idols , 1 Sam. 

31,9. Ezek. 46, 24; comp, also Jud. 7, 25 the head of Oreb and Zeeb , 
i. e. the heads, &c. 

Rem. When a substantive (in a distributive sense) with a suffix refers back to S 
a plural, the singular form of the substantive suffices, since the idea of plurality 
is already adequately expressed by the suffix, e.g. ID'S os (for ora) eorum, Ps. 

17, 10; 0 TW their right hand , Ps. 144, 8 [so in the English RV.]. 


§ 126 . Determination of Nouns in general . Determination of 
Proper Names . 

1. A noun may either be determinate in itself, as a proper name a 
or pronoun (see below, letters d and i), or be made so by its context. 

In the latter case, the determination may be effected either by prefixing 
the article (see § 126), or by the connexion of the noun (in the 
construct state) with a following determinate genitive, and consequently 
also (according to § 33. r) by its union with a pronominal suffix 
(§ 127.0). ft is to bo taken as a fundamental rule, that the deter¬ 
mination can only be effected in one of the ways here mentioned; 
the article cannot be prefixed to a proper name, nor to a noun 
followed by the genitive, nor can a proper name be used in the 
construct state. Deviations from this rule are either only apparent 
or have arisen from a corruption of the text. 

Rem. Only in a few passages is a noun made expressly indeterminate by the h 
addition of in the sense of oar indefinite article; comp. Ex. 16, 33. Jud. 9, 53. 

13, a. 1 Sam. 1, 1. 6, 7. 7, 9. ia. 37, x. 1 Ki. 13, 11. 19, 4. ao, 13. 2a, 9. a Ki. 


1 Cf. Kbnig, Lehrgebdude , ii. 438 sq., according to whom the plural of the 
principal word exercises an influence on the determining genitive. 
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4, i. 7, 8. 8, 6. 12, 10. Ezek. 8, 8. 37, 16. Dan. 8, 3. 10, 5 (in 8, 13 
i. e. one, viz. a holy one, is opposed to another). 

C It is farther to be noticed, that in Hebrew the phenomenon sometimes occurs, 
which the Arab grammarians call indeterminateness for the sake of amplification; 
e. g. Is. 31, 8 and he shall flee D’llTOBD from a sword, i.e. from an irresistible 
sword (God’s sword); comp. Is. 28, a T3; 2 Sam. 6, a Up; Hos. 3, 1 such 
a woman, without doubt to be referred to the Gomer mentioned in cap. 1; Amos 
14 Ml; Ps. 77, 16 JTI]3; Prov. 21, 12 p^Jf, if with Delitzsch it is to be referred 
to God; Job 8, 10 O'pt? meaning important words, but in 15, 13 reproachful 
words. Comp, on this point, § 117. q, note 1, and Delitzsch, Psalmen, ed. 4,p. 79. 

d 2. Real proper nouns , as being the names of things (or persons) 
only once met with, are sufficiently determinate in themselves. Such 
names, therefore, as njrp, do not admit of the 

article \ nor can they be in the construct state. On the other hand, 
not only Gentilic names (as denoting the various individuals belonging 
to the same class), but also all those proper names, of which 
the appellative sense is still sufficiently evident to the mind, or at least 
has been handed down from an earlier period of the language, 
frequently (often even as a rule) take the article (according to § 126.*), 
and may even be followed by a genitive. 

€ Examples. Like the above-mentioned proper names of individuals, countries, 
and cities, so also national names, which are identical in form with the name of 
the founder of the race (e.g. are always determinate in 

themselves. Of Gentilic names (e. g. the Hebrew, the Hebrews , 

Gen. 40, 15; the Canaanite) the plural even when meaning 

the Philistines, is generally used without the article (but cf. 1 Sam. 4, 7, &c., 'Bn) ; 
so always —Evident appellatives (analogous to such modem names as 

the Hague, le Havre) are the hill, in the construct state njDS, i.e. 

the Gibeah named after Saul to distinguish it from others; nD*VJ the height; 
'jn the heap; ftaW} (prop, the white mountain) the Lebanon; "UCH (prop. 
the river) the Nile; comp. Amos 8, 8 like the river of Egypt; 

JTVH the Jordan (according to Seybold, Mittheil. und Nachr. des DPV., 1896, 
p. 11, probably, originally the drinking-place). 

f Rem. 1. In a few instances original appellatives have completely assumed the 
character of real proper names, and are therefore used without the article; thus 


1 Consequently, Deut 3, 13. Jos. 1, ia, &c. (in the Deuteronomist) in 

the combination HgbDp D 26 ? (for which elsewhere HCbD D 3&0 is to be regarded 
not as a proper name but as a Gentilic name (~the tribe of the Manassites), for 
which in Deut 29, 7 is used, as in 10, 8 the tribe of the Lexntes, 

and in Jud. 18, 1 '6? the tribe of the Danites. —In Jos. 13, 7 nfJDpCUke 

Gentilic names in is even used adjectivally. 
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God, to denote the one trne God (as elsewhere iTIIT) Gen. 1, 1 and so 
generally in this document of the Pent, up to Ex. 6 , elsewhere sometimes 
6 0 ( 6 s (comp. § 126.*); also the sing. God, p'bjJ the Most High (after and 
the Almighty never take the article.—Moreover, DlNt Adam from Gen. 5, 1 
onwards (previously in 2, 7, &c., DINH the first man ); Satan, 1 Chron. 21,1 

(but Zech. 3, 1. Job 1, 6 and elsewhere the adversary ). 

To the class of nouns originally appellative, which the language regards as g 
proper names, and which consequently never take the article, belong also certain 
archaic words mostly used only by poets, such as blNE? Hades , world , DiiTTl 

ocean , of the body of water which encircles the earth, Gen. 1, 2 and elsewhere; 
but Is. 63, 13. Ps. 106, 9 ntonrm through the depths , viz. of the Red Sea 1 . 

2. When nouns which the usage of the language always treats as proper names h 
occasionally appear to be connected with a following genitive, this is really owing 

to an ellipse whereby the noun which really governs the genitive, i.e. the 
appellative idea contained in the proper name, is suppressed. So evidently in the 
case of rrt&Qy as an abbreviation of the original (2 Sam. 5, 10, &c.)> HOT 
Yakweh , the God of hosts. So also in geographical names such as 
Wcfr (the city) of the Chaldees, Gen. ii, 28; DpfJJ DIR Aram (the 
region) of the two rivers; rtlW Dn£ JV 3 Bethlehem (the city) of fudah ; 

H3J1D IT? 2 Sam. 20, 14, &c, to distinguish it from D^D dbel by the water, 

2 Chron. 16,4; * 1^3 1 Sam. 11, 1, &c. ; irnj fTT Num. 22, 1. 26,3. 63, &c. ; 

ntyn ' 3 K »Tley Jud. 8, 32 (but in 6, 24 niDV)*; .ni.T Bnnp the Zion of the 
Holy One of Israel, Is. 60, 14; D'E)i 3 f DTIDin 1 Sam. 1,1. Some of these examples 
(comp, also Amos 6, 2) come very near to the actual construct state (comp, above, 
njJ33), since e. g. the addition of the genitive serves to distinguish the place 
from four others called Aram (see the Lexicon), or from another Bethlehem. 
Aram, Bethlehem, &c., are accordingly no longer names found only in one special 
sense, and therefore also are no longer proper names in the strictest sense. 

3. Of the pronouns, the personal pronouns proper (the separate i 
pronouns, § 32) are always determinate in themselves, since they can 
denote only definite individuals (the 3rd person, also definite things). 
For the same reason the demonstrative pronouns (§ 34) are also 
determinate in themselves, when they stand alone (as equivalent to 
substantives), either as subject (Gen. 5, 29) or as predicate (e. g. 

nj this is the day , Jud. 4, 14; these are the words, 

Deut. 1, 1), or as object (e.g. HrirnK 2 Sam. 13,17), or as genitive 

1 That various other words, such as BH3K man, fliob? deep darkness, Jp prince, 
field, iTBhn effectual working, are always found without the article is not 
to be attributed to any special archaism, but is to be explained from the fact that 
they belong solely to poetic language, which avoids the article; in other cases, 
such as riDTlTI deep sleep, there is no occasion for the article in the passages we 
possess. 


/" 
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(nj I'TO 1 Ki. 21, 2), or finally when joined to a preposition (ntfrj* 
Gen. 2, 23; nta 1 Sam. 16, 8, see § \02.g). 
k So also the personal pronouns KVi, KNl, DH, iron, nan when they 
are used as demonstratives (= is, ea , id, ille , &c.) are always deter¬ 
minate in themselves, e. g. "n*jn fcttn this is the thing , Gen. 41, 28. 
They are made determinate by the article, when they are joined like 
adjectives (see § 126. u) with a determinate substantive, e.g. njn 
this man; n^Nn trtfJKn these mm; Win nonn D'p *3 those 
days , and in that time , Joel 4, 1. The demonstrative, however, even 
in this case, is frequently used without the article, as being sufficiently 
determinate in itself. 

§ 126 . Determination by Means of the Article . 
a 1. The article (*n, n, n, § 35) was originally, as in other languages 
(clearly in the Romance; comp, also 6 ,17, t 6 in Homer), a demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun. The demonstrative force of the article, apart from its 
occasional use as a relative pronoun (see § 138. /*), appears now, 
however, only (a) in a few standing phrases, and (b) in a certain class 
of statements or exclamations. 

h (a) Comp. D { ,»n this day , hodie ($ 100. c ); this night , Gen. 19, 34; 

oyan this time , Gen. a, 23; this year ( = in this year) Is. 37, 30. Jer. 28, 16. 

{b) includes those instances in which the article, mostly when prefixed to 
a participle, joins on a new statement concerning a preceding noun. Although 
such participles, &c. are no doubt primarily regarded always as in apposition to 
a preceding substantive, the article nevertheless has in some of these examples 
almost the force of NVl (fcOH, TOH) as the subject of a noun-clause; e.g. Ps. 19,10 
the judgements of the Lord are true .. ., verse 11 '31 D'TOnin prop, the more 
to be desired than gold , i. e. they are more to be desired, or even they , that are more 
to be desired l , &c.; comp. Gen. 49, 21. Is. 40, 22 sq. 44, 27 sq. 46, 6. Amos 2, 7. 
5, 7. Ps. 33, 15. 49, 7 (CrnD^n in the parallel half of the verse continued by 
a finite verb); Ps. 104, 3. Job 6, 16. 28, 4. 30, 3. 41, 25 and frequently. When 
such a participle has another co-ordinate with it, the latter is used without the article, 
since according to the above it strictly speaking represents a second predicate, and 
as such, according to letter 1, remains indeterminate; e. g. Job 5, 10 who giveth 
(JTlin) rain , &c., and sendeth (r6feh), &c. 

C ' The article is sometimes used with similar emphasis before a substantive, which 
serves as the subject of a compound sentence (5 140. d ); e.g. Dent. 32, 4 "fijn 
D'DTI i.e. as a fresh statement (not in apposition to the preceding dative), 
really equivalent to he is a rock , perfect is his work (i. e. whose work is perfect); 
comp. Ps. 18, 31. 

1 On the analogous use of the article before participles which have a verbal 
suffix, as in Ps. 18, 33 and elsewhere, comp, above, § 116 .f 
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§ 126 .] Determination by Means of the Article. 425 

2. The article is, generally speaking, employed to determine a d 
substantive wherever it is required by Greek and English; thus: 

(a) When a person or thing already spoken of is mentioned again, 
and is consequently more definite to the mind of the hearer or reader; 
e. g. Gen. i, 3 and God said , Let there be light; verse 4 and God saw 
the light ("rttfn~nK); 1 Ki. 3, 24 fetch me a sword; and they brought 
the sword; Eccles. 9, 15. (In 2 Sam. 12, 2 therefore must 

be read.) 

(£) With a title understood and recognized by every one, e. g. 
ricfre* <5 fyurikcvs laXwf ivv : Gen. 35,8 under the oak (the well-known 

oak which was there). 

(c) With appellatives to denote persons or natural objects which are 
unique, e. g. tonan inbn the high priest, etatfri the sun, the earth. 

(d) When ideas relating to whole classes are restricted (simply by e 

usage) to particular individuals (like 6 no urn)*, meaning Homer) 
or things, e. g. adversary , the adversary, Satan; lord\ 

Baal as proper name of the god; ffJKH the (first) titan, Adam; 

1 or 6 6 e 6 s, the one true God (comp, also 6 Xpiarbs in the 
New Testament); also "WW the river , i. e. the Euphrates; " 13 ?? 
the circle, sc. of the Jordan, the Jordan plain [Gen. 19, 17, &c.]. 

(*) As a rule, with the vocative, e.g. 2 Sam. 14, 4 
help, 0 king; Zech. 3, 8 jnbn JftPirP 0 Joshua the high priest; 

1 Sam. 17, 58. 24,9. 2 Ki. 9, 5; in the plural, Is. 42,18. Joel 1, 2.13; 
but cf. also Jos. io, 12. Is. 1, 2 an ^ 23, *6- Hos. 13, 14. 

Joel 1, 5. Eccles. 10, 17. 11, 9 (see Konig, Lehrgeb&ude , ii. 6). The 
vocative occurs without the article in Is. 22, 2, since it has been 
already defined by a preceding accusative. 

Rem. Strictly speaking in all these cases the substantive with the article J 
is really in apposition to the personal pronoun of the and person, which is either 
expressly mentioned or virtually presot (in the imperative), e. g. 1 Sam. 17, 58 
thou , the young man. But such passages as Is. 4a, 18, where the vocative precedes 
the imperative, prove that in such cases the substantive originally in apposition 
eventually acquired the value of a complete clause. 

(/) With words denoting classes (see more particularly under g 
letter /). 

(g) In a peculiar way, to specify persons or things, which are 


1 On the subsequent change of into real proper names by the 

omission of the article, cf. above, f 135./. 
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so far definite as to be naturally thought of in connexion with a given 
case, and must be assumed accordingly to be there (see letters g-s). 

(h) With adjectives (also ordinal numbers and demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns used adjectivally) which are joined to substantives determined 
in some way (see letter u). 

h Rem. The article may be omitted in poetry in all the above-mentioned cases; 
in general it occurs in poetry far less frequently than in prose. Its use or omission 
probably often rests on rhythmical grounds 1 ; it is omitted also for rhetorical 
reasons. Comp. e.g. }HR for JHRn Ps. 2, a ; as vocative, verse io; 

for ai, a ; fcOfal 7 HJ (contrary to letters u, v ) 99, 3. In the instances 
in which the fl of the article is omitted after a prefix (§ 35. n), the vowel of the 
article is often retained after the prefix even in poetry, e. g. D^' 0^3 Ps. 2, 4 and 
elsewhere. 

i (i) On the other hand, the article is always omitted when a person 
or thing is to be represented as indefinite (or indefinable) or as yet 
unknown; consequently also before the predicate, since this is from 
its nature always a general term, under which the subject is included, 
e. g. Gen. 29, 7 bfra Dhi “lty as yet the day is greats i. e. it is yet high 
d ay; 33 > * 3 - 4°, 18. 41, 26. Is. 66, 3. 

k Rem. As exceptions to the above rule it is usual to regard those examples in 
which a determinate adjective or participle (equivalent to a relative clause) is used 
apparently as a predicate, e. g. Gen. 2, 11 fcttH it is the compassing, i. e. that 

is it which compasseth; 42, 6. 45, 12. Ex. 9, 27. Deut 3, 21. 8, 18. 11, 7. 1 Sam. 
4,16. Is. 14, 27 (cf. in Greek, e.g. St. Mat. 10, 20, where Winer, Gram . desneutest . 
Sprachidioms, § 58, 2, Rem., explains of AoAovktcs as a predicate with the article). 
In reality, however, these supposed predicates are rather subjects (acc. to § 116. q), 
and the only peculiarity of these cases is that the subject is not subsumed under 
a general idea, but that the predicate is equated with it. 

11 3. The use of the article to determine the class is more extensive 
in Hebrew than in most other languages. In this case the article 
indicates universally known, clearly circumscribed, and therefore 
well defined classes of persons or things. The special cases to be 
considered are— 

{a) The employment of general names as collectives in the singular, to denote 
the sum total of individuals belonging to the class (which may, however, be done 
just as well by the plural); e. g. the righteous, the wicked man, Eccles. 3, 17; the 
woman, i. e. the female sex, 7, 26; the enemy , i. e. the enemies, Ps. 9, 7; 

31RH the tier in wait, i. e. the tiers in wait; Pvnn the armed man, i.e. soldiers; 

"ft I * IV * 


1 Cf. the useful statistics of J. Ley in the Neue Jahrbiicher fur Philologie used 
Pddagogik , 2te Abteilung, 189x, Heft 7-9. 
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*|DWDn the rearguard; rpnfcfen the spoiler , 1 Sam. 13, 17 1 ; so also (as in 
English) with names of animals, when something is asserted of them, which applies 
to the whole species, e. g. 2 Sam. 17,10 as the courage of iTHKH the lion . Especially 
also with Gentilic names, e.g. the Canaanite, Gen. 13, 7 (comp. 15, 19 sq.); 
so in English the Russian , the Turk, &c. f in Attic writers 6 'ABrjvcuos, 6 Xvpa- 

KQ<JlOS y &c. 

(J>) Names of materials known everywhere, the elements and other words /// 
denoting classes, even though only a part and not the whole of them is considered, 
in which case in other languages, as e. g. in English, the article is usually omitted 
(comp., however, our to fall into the water , into the fire, &c.), e. g. Gen. 13,2 
and Abram was very rich *)D 33 njpt 33 in cattle, in silver and in gold; 

Jos. 11, 9 and he burnt their chariots BW 3 with fire; comp. Gen. 6, 14. 41, 42 
(unless this means, the chain necessarily belonging to the official dress); Ex. 2, 3. 

3 1 , 4 (35, 32). Is. 1, 22, &c. Similarly the article is used with terms of measure¬ 
ment, as HDKH Ex. 16, 36, &c.: nohn and JT 3 H Ezek. 45, 11; Ex. 16, 22; 

bans 2 s&m. 8,2. 

V V - 

{c) The expression of abstract ideas of every kind, since they are likewise used H 
to represent whole classes of attributes or conditions, physical or moral defects, &c.; 
e. g. Prov. 25, 5 (p*J 2 f 3 ); Gen. 19, 11 and they smote the men . .. with 

blindness; Is. 60, 2 TJESTIH darkness; Amos 4, 9, &c. 

id) Comparisons , since the object compared is treated not (as usually in English) 0 
individually but as a general term, e.g. Is. 1, 18 white }^3 snow, “lDJf 3 
as wool; red like crimson; Is. 34, 4 and the heavens shall be rolled together 

1DD3 as a scroll; comp. Num. II, 12. Jud. 8, 18. 16, 9 as ]YJV3ll“b'nQ a string 
of tow is broken; 1 Sam. 26, 20. 1 Ki. 14, 15. Is. 10, 18. 24, 20. 27, 10. 29, 8. 

53, 6. Nah. 3, 15. Ps. 33, 7. 49, 15; comp, also such examples as Gen. 19, 28. 

Jud. 14, 6, where the object compared is determined by a determinate genitive 
which follows (according to § 127). 

Examples of indeterminate comparisons, such as iTHK 3 Ps. 17, 12, "H 3 I 3 p 
Job 16,14, 3 K 3 31,18, "DJ3 38, 3, are rare, and perhaps due only to the Masora, 

—so at least in the case of singulars, while in such plurals as those in Gen. 42, 30. 

Joel 2, 4. 7, the omission of the article may be explained by the ordinary rules. 

On the other hand, the article is regularly omitted, when the object compared 
is already defined by means of an attribute (or relative clause, Ps. 17, 12), 
e. g. Is. 16, 2 n^ 57 D [g *|ty 3 as wandering birds , (as) a scattered nest (but 
comp.io,i 4 |g3) N ; *14, 19. 29, 5 “Ojl fb 3 (but Ps. 1, 4 fb 3 ); Jer. 2, 30. Prov. 

27, 8. Job 30, 14. 

4 . Peculiar to Hebrew 8 is the employment of the article to denote q 
a single person or thing (primarily one which is as yet unknown, and 


1 But in Ex. 12, 23 'OH is either to be explained as the destroyer (now mentioned 
for the first time) according to letter q, or a particular angel is meant whose regular 
function it was to inflict punishments. Others again take 'DH even in Ex. 12, 23 
impersonally = destruction . 

1 Comp., however, analogous examples in Biblical Aramaic in Kautxsch’s 
Gramm . des Bibl . Aram,, § 79./ e.g. Dan. 2,14. 3, 2, and elsewhere. 
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therefore not capable of being defined) as being present to the mind 
under given circumstances. In such cases in English the indefinite 
article is mostly used. 

r Thus Amos 5, 19 as if a man did flee from a lion i.e. the particular 

lioh pursuing him at the time), and a bear (3VI) met him , &c., comp. 3, ia. 
1 Ki. 20, 36 (John io, ia); also Gen. 8, 7 sq. 14, 13 (B^fiH, i.e. one that 
had escaped\ the particular one who came just then ; so also Ezek. 24, 26. 33, 21 ; 
comp. 2 Sam. 15, 13); Gen. 15, 1. 18, 7 the servant , who is regarded as being 
constantly at hand and awaiting his commands; comp. 2 Sam. 17, 17 (but 
Num. 11, 27 is used like above); Dip ©3 Gen. 28, 11, according to 

Dillmann, upon the place suitable for passing the night, or the right place, but 
it may possibly also refer to the sanctuary of Bethel afterwards so sacred and 
celebrated; Gen. 50, 26. Ex. 2, 15. 3, 2. 21, 20 (2 Sam. 23, 21). Lev. 24, 10 
(Samaritan without the article) ; Num. 17, 11. 21, 9. 25, 6. Deut. 19, 5. 

Jos. 2, 15. Jud. 4, 18. 8, 25. 13, 19. 16,19. 19, 29. 20,16. 1 Sam. 17, 34. 19,13. 
21, 10. 2 Sam. 17, 17. 1 Ki. 6, 8. Is. 7, 14 (HD^yn, i.e. the particular maiden, 
through whom the prophet’s announcement shall be fulfilled; we should say 
a maiden [cf. Driver on I Sam. 1,4. 6, 8. 19, 13]. 

S So always to write in the book (or on the scroll , Num. 5, 23. Jer. 32, 10), i.e. 
not in the book already in use, but in the book which is to be devoted to that 
purpose, equivalent to in a book , on a scroll , Ex. 17, 14. 1 Sam. io, 25. Job 19, 23. 
Especially instructive for this use of the article is the phrase \TJ, which does 
not simply refer back to the previous narrative in the sense of the same day , but 
is used exactly like our one day (properly meaning on the particular day when 
it happened, i.e. on a certain day\ 1 Sam. T, 4. 14, 1. 2 Ki. 4, 8. 11. 18. Job 
1, 6. 13. In Gen. 39, n even njn 

t The article is sometimes used in this way before collectives in the singular, which 
are not meant to denote (like the examples given under letter /) a whole class, but 
only that part of it which applies to the given case; thus fljnyn Ex. 23, 28; 
rnan Num. 21,7. 

u 6. When a substantive is defined by the article, or by a suffix, 
or by a following genitive determinate in any way (see the examples 
below), the attribute belonging to it (whether adjective, participle, 
ordinal, or demonstrative pronoun) necessarily takes the article (see, 
however, the Rem.), e. g. Gen. 10, 12 Tyn the great city; 28, 19 

Wnn DipBH that place; Gen. 2, 2 on the seventh day; 

Deut. 3, 24 Hi^rnn Spv thy strong hand. A genitive following the sub¬ 
stantive may, according to § 127, be determined either by the article, 
e. g. 1 Sam. 25, 25 njn etyt this worthless man (prop, this man 

of worthlessness; comp, also such examples as 2 Chron. 36,18, where 
the article is prefixed only to a second genitive following the noun); 
or as a proper name, e.g. Deut. n, 7 rtfnj nbjttD the great work 
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of the Lord; or by a suffix, e. g. Is. 36, 9 the least 

of my master’s servants . 

When several attributes (either connected by Waw or added by v 
asyndeton) follow a determinate substantive, each of them takes the 
article, e.g. Deut. io, 17 the great God\ the 

mighty* and the terrible . Comp, also Ex. 3, 3. Deut. 1, 19, in both 
of which places a demonstrative with the article also follows the 
adjective \ 

Rem. 1. The article is, however, not infrequently used also— 

(a) With the attribute alone, when it is added to an originally indefinite sub* W 
stantive as a subsequent limitation; so especially with ordinals after Di* *, e. g. 
Gen. 1, 31 (comp. 2, 3. Ex. 20, 10, and elsewhere) Di' the sixth day (prop. 

a day namely the sixth; but Dl' a second day , Gen. 1, 8); Ex. 12, 15 
}fcV")n from the first day onward (not before Dan. 10, 12 and Neh. 8,18 
is Di\VJ9 used instead of it; on the other hand, the article is always 

found after 3, hence &c.); in Jud. 6, 25 the text is evidently corrupt 

(see verse 26).—Especially also in certain frequently recurring combinations, as in 
particularizing gates (Jer. 38,14. Ezek. 9, 2, and elsewhere; Zech. 14. 10) or courts 
1 Ki. 7, 8. 12, and elsewhere; Ezek. 40, 28), and very often when the attribute 
consists of a participle, e.g. Deut. 2, 23. Jud. 21, 19. 1 Sam. 25, 10. Jer. 27, 3. 

46, 16 3 in the sword which oppresses ; Ezek. 14, 22. Zech. 11, 2 K e th. 

Prov. 26, 18. Ps. 119, 21. 

Of the other examples, Gen. 21, 29 (where, however, the Samaritan Pentateuch X 
reads mt? 33 n), 41, 26 (but cf. verse 4), Num. n, 25. Jud. 16, 27. 1 Sam. 17, 17 
and 20, 3 may at any rate be explained on the ground that the preceding cardinal 
number is equivalent to a determinant; in Gen. I, 21. 28. 9, 10, and elsewhere, 
the substantive is already determined by “^ 3 , and in 1 Sam. 14, 29 (BO 1 *}) by 
DptD.—In 1 Sam. 12, 23. 2 Sam. 12, 2. 4. Is. 7, 20 (where, however, iTV3frri 
might also be understood as a subsequent explanation of " 1 JT 13 ) and Neh. 9, 35, 
the omission of the article after the preposition is certainly due merely to the 
Masora. In I Sam. 16, 23. Zech. 4, 7. Ps. 104, 18, the omission of the article 
(before "l, H) may be due to a regard for euphony (see letter 1 below). 


1 The demonstrative used adjectivally is generally placed after the adjective 
proper; in such cases as njn the adjective forms a further (fresh) 

addition to HP DVn. 

V- T T 

* Cf. Driver, Tenses , 3rd ed., § 209.—The omission of the article from the 
substantive is not to be regarded in this instance as an indication of late style, 
and consequently cannot be put forward as a proof of the late origin of the 
‘Priestly Code* (comp. Dillmann on Gen. 1, 31, and especially Driver in 
the Journal of Philology , xi. 229 sq., against Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, 
p. 265 sq.). On the other hand, the common omission of the article from the 
substantive before a determinate adjective (e. g. HDJ 3 the great synagogue, 

in the Hebrew of the Mishna) is certainly a later idiom. 
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On the other hand, in i Sam. 0 , 18 (to be read ' 3 H fDKH). 12 (*W? ** a l*ter 
addition). 19, 22 (comp, the LXX). 2 Ki. 20, 13 (cf. Is. 39, 2). Jer. 6, 20. 17, 2. 
32, 14. 40, 3 K*th. Ezek. 2, 3 (omit D^B with Comill). Mic. 7, n. Ps. 62, 4, 
either the text is corrupt, or the expression incorrect. 

y (b) No article with the attribute, while the substantive is determined either 
by the article, or a suffix, or a following genitive. Thus the article is sometimes 
omitted with demonstratives, since they are already to a certain extent determined 
by their meaning (comp, also the MeSa* inscription, 1 . 3, J"IKt T\ 02 T\ this high 
place) ; thus with Kin Gen. 19, 33 (evidently for euphony, and so probably often); 
30, 16. 32, 23. 1 Sam. 19, 10; with K'n Gen. 38, 21; with IT Ps. 12, 8 (according 
to the Masora IT is a relative pronoun here, as always elsewhere); with 
1 Sam. 2, 23, according to the present corrupt text (the original reading rni"P 
became D'n1>K , and D\n1>K was then corrupted to H^K); so, almost with¬ 

out exception, when the substantive is determined only by a suffix, e. g. Jos. 2, 20. 
Jud. 6, 14. 2 Ki. 1, 2 and 8, 8sq., where as in Jer. 10,19, arises by contrac¬ 
tion from "*>n, or we should simply read (in all these passages with ill) ; Gen. 
24, 8 (with ntfl); Ex. 10, 1. 1 Ki. 22, 23. Jer. 31, 21 (with n^K). 

Z Of the other remaining examples Is. 11, 9 explains itself; the direct connexion 
of the attribute with its substantive is interrupted by the insertion of 0$. In 
Ezek. 34, 12. Hag. 1, 4. Ps. 143, 10. Cant. 6, x 2 (?) the substantive is also (see 
above) determined by a suffix, and consequently the demonstrative is less closely 
attached; the same applies to Gen. 37, 2. 42, 19. 43, 14. Ps. 18, 18, except 
that in these passages the omission of the article before "1, K, y may at the same 
time be due to considerations of euphony (as also in Jos. 16,1 before y, Gen. 7,11 
cf. Jos. 11, 8. Am. 6, 2. Num. 14, 37 before 1, 28, 4. Ezek. 10, 9 before K, 21,19 
before fl) 1 . In Num. 28, 4. 1 Sam. 13, 17 sq. (iriK) and 2 Ki. 25, 16 (D? 35 ? after 
a determinate substantive), the attribute again, being a numeral, is determinate in 
itself (see above, letter x ); finally, in 2 Chron. 26, 15 DWI 13 and D' 33 K 3 are to 
be read, as in Jer. 2, 21 }B 3 for Jgjjfl, in 22, 26 }HK for 'Nil; in 2 Sam. 6, 3 
omit nenn, and in Ezek. 39, 27 omit Without any apparent reason the 

article is omitted in Dan. 8, 13 and 11, 31. 

act 2. When, as in Mic. 7, 12 (Kin in that dayX)> the article is omitted from 
both substantive and demonstrative, and in Ezra 3, 12, the demonstrative even 
precedes (rP 3 H HI equivalent to JV 3 H), this is obviously due in both cases 
to a radical corruption of the text (not only in the words quoted). In Jos. 9, 13 
IBOnb is either in apposition to the independent demonstrative Ml { — this cur 
bread , &c.\ as in verse 13 is to n^>K, or they are complete sentences, this 

is our bread , &c. So also in Ex. 32, 1 HE'D (= that [iste] Moses , &c.), in 
1 Sam. 17, 55 ny|n, in Ps. 48, 15 D'ilbtt are to be taken in apposition to fit. 
On Ps. 68, 8 and Is. 23, 13, comp. § 136. d. 


1 The same reason no doubt also favoured the omission of the article before 
Kin and n^K, as also in such cases as 1 Ki. 10, 8 (where a vowel precedes the H). 
Also in Is. 23, 7 (is this your joyous ... t) the article is omitted before nrk 
probably only for euphony. 
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§ 127. The Noun determined by a following Determinate Genitive. 

When a genitive, determined in any way, follows a nomen regens , a 
it also determines the nomen regens , which, according to § 89. a , 
is always in the construct state. Moreover, every pronominal suffix 
attached to a substantive is, according to § 33. c, to be considered 
as a genitive determinate by nature. An independent genitive may 
be determinate— 

{a) By its character as a proper name (according to § 125.0), e.g. 
njnj IDrl the word of the Lord. 

(b) By having the article, e. g. HDnfttpn (prop, the man of the 

war) the soldier (but HDr6tD Jos. 17, 1, a soldier); nonbtpn 'BONt 
Num. 31, 49, the soldiers; the word of the prophet , Jer. 28, 9 

(but e. g., on the other hand, n*TT|)btp D'B*JN a commandment 

of men which hath been taught, Is. 29, 13 ; word of falsehood , 

Prov. 29, 12). 

(c) By the addition of a pronominal suffix (see above), e. g. '3KTI'3 
my father s house. 

(d) By construction with another genitive determined in some way, 
e. g. Gen. 3, 2 IJHT? of the fruit of the trees of the garden. 
Thus in Is. 10, 12 four, and in 21, 17 even five, members of a series 
are determined by a concluding determinate genitive. 

Rem. 1. The above explains also the various meanings of ^3 (prop, a substantive b 
in the sense of aggregate, whole), according as it is followed by a determinate or 
indeterminate genitive. In the former case i?3 has the meaning of the entirety , i.e. 
all, the whole (like the French tous les hommes , toute la ville), e. g. rw*? 
the whole (prop, the entirety of the) earth , D*JNrr^3 all men 1 ; cf. also Ex. 1, 22 
(} 3 PT ^3 all sons , ]") 3 n "^3 all daughters ); 18, 22. Num. 15, 13. Jer. 4, 29, 
and cases like Num. 4, 23. 47. 21, 8 where ^3 is followed by a singular participle 
with the article. On the other hand, before an indeterminate genitive b*3 is used 
in the more indefinite (individualizing) sense of of all kinds, any (comp, tout 
homme, h tout prix ), or distributively each , every , e. g. every (kind of) tree , 

Gen. 2, 9; comp. 4, 22. 24, 10. 1 Chron. 29, 2; 13^“^3 any thing, Jud. 19, 19; 
every day , every time, Ps. 7, 12. 

It is, however, to be observed— c 

( a) That the article may in this case also (see § 126. h) be omitted in poetic 
style, although the substantive in question is to be regarded as determinate, 
e. g. nfar 6 t ?"^3 all (the) tables , Is. 28, 8. 


D1KH being a collective: in itself could also mean the whole man. 

TT|T 0 ' TT|TT 
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(b) That the meaning every is frequent even before singulars used collectively; 

afterwards the idea of quisque passes naturally into that of totality, e.g. *rH>3 each 
living thing, i. e. every (not every kind of) living thing ; "liPirbs all flesh, i. e. 
all men or all living creatures (with the article only in Gen. 7, 15 before a rela¬ 
tive clause, and in Is. 40, 6); sometimes also all trees , S)foT ^3 all birds; 

finally— 

( c ) That before the names of members of the human body, “^3 frequently 

(as being determinate in itself) denotes the entirety, e.g. Is. 1, 5 the whole head, 
the whole heart (the sense required by the context, not every head. See., which the 
expression in itself might also mean) ; 9, n. a Ki. 23, 3. Ezek. 29, 7 all (i. e. the 
whole of) their shoulders ... all (the whole of) their loins; 36, 5.—On ^b with 
a suffix when it follows a noun in apposition (e. g. Is. 9, 8 the people, 

all of it, i. e. the whole nation, more emphatic than D^TT^S; cf. Driver on 
2 Sam. 2, 9), as well as when it follows absolutely in the genitive (— all men, 
every one, e. g. Gen. 16, ia) *, see the Lexicon. 

2. Gentilic names (or patronymics), derived from compound proper names 

(consisting of a nomen regens and genitive'), are determined by inserting the article 
before the second part of the compound (since it contains the original genitive), 
e.g. (see § 86. 5) a Benjamite; Jud. 3, 15 and elsewhere, 

the Benjamite; 'tpn^rTTPB the Bethlehemite, 1 Sam. 16, 1 and elsewhere (comp., 
however, 1 Chron. 27, 12 (flrf } 3 ^) ; 'G 7 D#rTJV 3 the Beth-shemite, 1 Sam. 
6, 14; ' 3 $ the Abiezrite, Jud. 6, 11 and elsewhere, cf. 1 Ki. 16, 34. 

3. In a few instances the nomen regens appears to be used indefinitely notwith¬ 
standing a following determinate genitive; it is not so, however, in Gen. 16, 7, 
where the reference is to a well-known fountain; ai, 28, where in the original 
context there must have been some reason for the seven ewe lambs cf the flock; 
2 Sam. 12, 30 the spoil found in the city; but probably (unless the article is to be 
omitted as a texflial error) it is so in Lev. 14, 34 in a house , &c.; Deut. 22, 19 
a virgin of Israel; x Sam. 4, 12 a man of Benjamin; so also in 1 Sam. 20, 20 
three arrows ; 2 Sam. 23, 11 rnfrnn^n a plot of ground (but see Gen. 33, 19. 
Jos. 24, 32); Jud. 13, 6. Jer. 13, 4. 41,16. Ps. 113, 9. Prov. 25, 1, and repeatedly 
in Cant. (1, n. 13 sq. 5, 13. 7, 3. 8, 2; 2, 1. 3, 9). On the other hand, TfJ 

in the titles of Psalms 120 to 134 (except 121, 1 was 

most probably originally the title of a collection, in the sense of ‘ the pilgrimage - 
songs' (according to § 124. r), and was subsequently added to these Psalms 
severally, so Cheyne, Bampton Lectures, p. 59. 

4. The deviations mentioned under letter e, from a fundamental rule of syntax, 
are in some cases open to suspicion on textual grounds, but much more doubtful 
are the instances in which the article is found before a noun already determined in 
some other way, as— 

(a) Before a noun which appears to be determined by a following independent 
determinate genitive. The least questionable are the instances in which the genitive 
is a proper name, since these may be elliptical forms of expression like the apparent 
construction of proper names with a genitive, noticed in § 125. h, e.g. Num. 21,14 
the valleys, namely the valleys ofAmon; 2 Ki. 23,17 rQJtpn 

1 In Lzra 10, 17 instead of ^33 read simply DH5*J#n"^33. 
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the altar , namely the altar of Bethel (i. e. with the suppression of the real nomen 
regens, 113)0 without the article; by the pointing nSTtpn the Masora evidently 
intends to allow the choice either of reading n 3 JO !1 or correcting it to 113 ) 0 ); 
i^rn '3 bnn the God of Beth-el' (equivalent to '3 $>N foil), Geu. 31, 13; 

"WK the king of Assyria, Is. 36, 16 (probably a scribal error due to verse 13; 
it does not occur in the parallel passage, a Ki. 18, 31), comp. 2 Ki. 25, n. 

Jer. 38, 6; in the vocative, Jer. 48, 32. Lam. 2, 13. On the other hand, rnfe> 
Gen. 24, 67 is no doubt only a subsequent insertion ; so also 2 Sam. 20, 23. 

2 Ki. 7, 13, Dan. 8, 13, and *03311 3 Chron. 15, 8. In Ex. 9, 18 

read with the Samaritan in 2 Sam. 19, 25 might possibly be taken 

in apposition to DiVl jp5>. 

A similar ellipse must also be assumed in 2 Ki. 23, 17 the sepulchre is the g 
sepulchre of the man of God (but most probably "Dp ^ as dropped out after *Qj 3 n) 
and Ps. 123, 4 (comp., however, the LXX, and observe that in the parallel member 
the genitive is paraphrased by S).—In Jos. 3,14 JVJ 3 TI has been added to the original 
jfrfctn by a redactor; comp, similar syntactically impossible additions in verses 
11 and 17 (also in 1 Sam. 4, 3 and elsewhere, where the LXX still had simply 
mrp JVI&t) ; in irpn Jud. 16, 14 the Masora evidently combines two different 
readings *inji1 and ; and similarly in Jer. 25, 26 (where JHNS1 was only 

subsequently introduced into the text), the two readings ntoblDOn and 'Nil 
are combined.—In Jos. 8, 11. 1 Ki. 14, 24. Jer. 31, 40. Ezek. 45, 16 the article, 
being usual after “^3, has been mechanically prefixed, and so also in 2 Chron. 8, 16 
after ; in 2 Ki. 9, 4 the second "iy§n (instead of 1 JJ 3 ) is occasioned l»y the first; 
in Ezek. 7, 7 HCfintp belongs as a nominative to what follows; in Ezra 8, 29 the 
meaning perhaps is in the chambers , in the house of the Lord\ or the article is to 
be omitted; in 1 Chron. 15, 27 the text is manifestly corrupt. 

Of another kind are the instances in which a determinate noun is followed by h 
a definition of the material in apposition (hence, not in the genitive; comp. § 131), 
e. g. Zech. 4,10 b'"T 3 i 1 pKH the weight , the lead , i.e. the leaden weight; Ex. 39,17. 

2 Ki. 16, 14. (rtt?n3n, both here and in verse 17, is probably only a later addition, 
while n 03 DH HVUDDn in verse 17 has arisen from a confusion of two readings, 
nU 3 Dn nrUDD and ni 33 Dn» nrtiDCn). In Jer. 32, 12 also (unless the 

article is simply to be omitted) is in apposition to IDDn. 

( b ) Before a noun with a suffix (which likewise represents a determinate genitive; % 
see above, at the beginning of this section). This does not apply to cases in which 
a verbal (i. e. accusative') suffix is affixed to a participle which has the article, e. g. 
irGDH Is. 9,12, the one smiting him; in Deut. 8,15. 13,6 also »j is a verbal suffix, 
but hardly the S in fttyn for *rfefyj1 Job 40,19, nor the PL__ in Dan. 11,6 ; 

§ 116. g. In *| 3 "]yp Lev. 27, 23, the suffix, as appears from verses 1. 3. 5. 7. 13, 


1 According to Philippi {St. Constr ., p. 38) bfc<“JV 3 is rather a case of 
‘ sub-position * in the accusative, as also | 1 ?]in Ezek. 47, 15 (for which, 

however, in 48, 1 there is the correct reading p^Jin !]Tj) ty the way to Hethlon ; 
and in fact, Ezek. 47, 15 may without difficulty be explained in this way ; so && 
Ex. 39, 27 as an accusative of the material. 
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must have entirely lost its meaning (comp, also § 128. d). —Of the remaining 
examples rUT ]333 Is. 24, 2 (probably an intentional alliteration with the eleven 
other words beginning with 3), Prov. 16, 4, and ^ 3 ' 1^3 (so Baer, following 

the best authorities) Ezra 10, 14, rest only on the authority of the Masoretes, not 
of the authors. So also in Jos. 7* ai, J 08, 8 » 33 (previously ton), 

nvrtnnn 2 Ki. 15, 16 (dittography of the H), the article is simply to be omitted 
as syntactically impossible; the 1 of Mic. 2, 12 is the copula belonging 

to the next word. 


§ 128 . The Indication of the Genitive Relation by means of the 
Construct State . 

Cf. especially Philippi’s work cited at the head of $ 89. 

a 1. The genitive relation is regularly expressed (see § 89) by the close 
connexion of the nomen regens (in the construct state) with the nomen 
rectum (in the genitive). Since only one nomen regens can be 
immediately connected with one nomen rectum, it follows that the 
same genitive cannot depend on two or more co-ordinate nouns, 
but a second (sometimes even a third, &c.) regens must be added 
with a suffix referring to the nomen rectum, e. g. TO '33 the 

sons of David and his daughters (not TO PI1333 '33) ; comp. 1 Ki. 
8, 28 l . The language even prefers to avoid a series of several 
co-ordinate* genitives depending upon one and the same nomen 
regens (such as occur in Gen. 14, 19. Num. 20, 5. 31, 54 [1 Chron. 
13, 1]. Is. 22, 5. Ps. 8, 3), and rather tends to repeat the nomen 
regens, e. g. Gen. 24, 3 H?? the God of heaven 

and the God of the earth (so in Jer. 8, i the regens is five times 
repeated). A lengthened series of genitives may, however, be formed 
by a nomen rectum serving at the same time as regens to a genitive 
depending on it (comp. § 127 . a [d]); e. g. Gen. 47, 9 T'jn ' 35 ? 'OJ 
the days of the years of the life of my fathers ; comp. Job 12, 24, where 
there are three genitives, Is. 10, 12 four, and 21, 17 five. As a rule, 


1 Very rare, and only possible in very rapid utterance, are such exceptions as 
Ezek. 31, 16 (p33b“3^t31 inittp) » Prov* *6, 11.—In Is. 11, 2 the spirit of knowledge 
and of the fear of the Lord, HJH may at any rate also be taken as an absolute 
genitive, so also 130 Dan. 1, 4. 

3 In Ps. 114, 1 a second genitive is added even without the copula, but the 
parallelism of the members renders any misunderstanding impossible. 
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indeed, such an inconvenient accumulation of genitives is avoided by 
means of a circumlocution in the case of one of them (see § 129. d). 

Rem. As the fundamental rules stated above are the necessary consequence not b 
merely of logical but more especially of rhythmical relations (see § 89. a), we must 
feel the more hesitation In admitting the examples in which genitives are sup¬ 
posed to be loosely attached to forms other than the construct state. Some of these 
examples (the supposed genitives following a regens which is determined by the 
article) have been already discussed in § 12 j.f-h. Compare, moreover: 

(a) Genitives after the absolute state, e. g. Is. 28, 1 j£ the fat C 

valley of them that art overcome with wine . The usual explanation, according to 
which forms one single idea (in German Fettigkeitsthal ), on which the 

genitive then depends, in reality explains nothing; the text is almost 

certainly corrupt. In Jos. 3, 11 JV") 3 n is a later addition; in Is. 32, 13 (Wfe^D), 
and Ps. 68, 22 0$?), the absolute for the construct state probably rests only on 
the authority of the Masoretes. In Jud. 6, 25 sqq. the text is obviously in 
confusion. In Jud. 8, 32 (cf. 6, 24) 113^3 should come either after 13 jJ 1 or at 
the end of the verse; in Is. 63,11 Plt?b is probably a gloss on which has 

crept into the text; in 2 Sam. 4, 2 according to the LXX, has dropped 

out before }3; rfjn Ezek. 6, 11 is to be omitted with the LXX; if originally in 
the text, it could only be genitive (* all abominations of evils), not an adjective; 
Prov. 21, 6 the text is altogether uncertain (the LXX read ' 15^0 for H?p 3 p); in 
I Chron. 9, 13 the preposition (after a has dropped out before (comp. 

12, 25).—Elsewhere (Deut. 3, 5. 1 Ki. 4, 13. 2 Chron. 8, 5) the supposed geni¬ 
tives are to be taken rather as words of nearer definition standing in apposition, 
i. e. with high walls , gates and bars . In Jer. 8,5 is either in apposition to 

Htn Dyn or is better (since not in the LXX) omitted as a gloss. 

( 3 ) Genitives after a noun with a suffix (where the suffix prevents the direct d 
government by the nomen regens ). Thus in Lev. 27, 3. 5. 6, where after 
*|2nj7 might be taken, contrary to the accents, as subject of the following clause; 
however, from verses 13 and 23 (see above, § 127. i) it appears that the suffix 
in this word had entirely lost its meaning. In Lev. 6, 3 13 IlD his garment, 
namely the garment of linen, unless simply in apposition, comp. § 131. d ; Lev. 

26, 42, where 131 W}21 could at most be explained as an elliptical form 

of expression for ]V 13 W" 13 , comp. § 125. h (probably, however, it is 
a case of dittography of the \ which was repeated also before Dm 3 fc$; so Valeton, 
ZAW. xii. 3); similarly, W "}3 Jer. 33, 20, &c. On the other hand, DK 
niJT D3fcjP33 HIT Num. 12, 6 could not possibly mean if your prophet be a 
prophet of the Lord; the text is manifestly corrupt (probably HIPPO 
is to be read, with Marti). In Ps. 55, 7 D*p6k ^KD 3 (usually explained as thy 
divine throne ), D'H^K is most probably a later addition. In Jer. 52, 20 two 
readings are probably combined, Dri5?ri3^ without any addition, and 
tt*> 3 n-*> 3 . 

(c) The interposition of a word is assumed between “^3 (the whole; comp. € 
$ 127. b) and the genitive governed by it in 2 Sam. 1, 9. Job 27, 3 (ity), 
and Hos. 14, 3 (K^Fl). In reality, however, in all three places the genitive 
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relation is destroyed by the transposition of the words (instead of ”^3 Tty, Ac.), 
and “^3 is rather to be taken adverbially (equivalent to wholly\ e.g. a Sam. i f 9 
because my life is yet wholly in me, i. e. my whole life; comp. Philippi, S/at. 
Constr., p. 10.—On the instances in which the original construct state non¬ 
existence is used without a following genitive, see the negative sentences, § 15 a. 0. 

f 2. The dependence of the nomen rectum on the nomen regens 
by no means represents merely what is, properly speaking, the genitive 
relation (see the examples under letters g-i)- Very frequently the 
nomen rectum only adds a nearer definition of the nomen regens, 
whether by giving the name, the genus or species, the measure, 
the material, or finally an attribute of it (genii . epexegeiicus , see the 
examples under letters k-q). 

Examples. The nomen rectum represents— 
g \o) A subjective genitive, specifying the possessor, author, &c., e. g. 7 J^DJTTP 3 
the kings house ; njiT T 3 T the word of the Lord, 
h {b) An objective genitive , e. g. Obad. ver. 10 DDTO for the violence done 

to thy brother 1 (but in Ezek. 12, 19 DDTO is followed by a subjective genitive); 
Prov. 20, 2 nD'N the terror of a king; Gen. 18, 20 tflD the cry 

concerning Sodom ; Is. 23, 5 Tbf yp«y the report of {about) Tyre , comp. 2 Sam. 
4, 4; Am. 8,10 TIT the mourning for an only son; Deut. 20, 14 SpTfc 
praeda hostibus tuis erepta; comp. Is. 3, 14. In a wider sense this includes 
such examples as y}J 7 ]TT the way of (i. e. to) the tree of life , Gen. 3, 24; 

comp. Prov. 7, 27. Job 38, 20; DJT 7 JTT the way of {by) the sea , Is. 8, 23; TQJ 
DWK the sacrifices of (i. e. pleasing to) God , Ps. 51,19; njiT DJDp the oath of 
(L e. sworn before) the Lord\ 1 JCi. 2, 43. 

i (c) A partitive genitive ; this includes especially the cases in which an adjective 
in the construct state is followed by a general term, e.g. IT/TiTty JTDDn the 

T t |T : - 

wisest of her ladies , Jud. 5, 29; comp, for this way of expressing the superlative, 
$ 133. h , and also letter r below. 

k Merely formal genitives (genit. explicativus or epexegeticus) are those added 
to the construct state as nearer definitions— 

{d) Of the name, e. g. HTB VO the river Euphrates ; JJJJ 3 yTK the land cf 
Canaan ; ^KTfc^ D^V 13 the virgin Israel (not of Israel ), Am. 5, a. 

/ (1 1) Of the genus , e.g. Prov. 15, 20 (21, 20) DTK ^'D 3 a fool of a man (-« 

foolish man); comp. Gen. 16, 12. Is. 29, 19. Mic. 5, 4, &c. 
ftt {/) Of the species , e.g. D'Tfln men of {fat, class of) merchants , 1 Ki. 10,1 $; 

T3p n}TW a possession of a burying-place, i. e. hereditary sepulchre % Gen. 23, 4, 
and elsewhere; J"lV^33n 0KT1 figs of (the class of) first ripe ones , Jer. 24, 2. 


1 Comp, in Latin a similar use of the genitive after iniuria (Caes. B. G. 1, 30), 
metus {hostium 1 Pompeii , &c.), spec, and other words. In Greek, comp, ctrom 
ran <pi\oor, wtoris rov 0«oO, b \6yo$ b row cravpov, 1 Cor. I, 18. 
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(g) Of the measure, weight, extent, number , e. g. IfiDD TID people of number, ft 
i. e. few in number, Gen. 34, 30. Deut. 26, 5; comp, also Ezek. 47, 3-5 waters 
of the ankles, waters of the loins, waters of swimming, i. e. which reached up to 
the ankles, or loins, or necessitated swimming; but in verse 4 in apposition 
M 13 

(A) Of the material 1 of which something consists, e. g. fcnn ^3 a vessel of earthen- 0 
ware, Num. 5, 17 ; P|D3 vessels of silver (comp, the French dcs vases (Tor) ; 
pJJ piK an ark of wood, ^T 13 a rod of iron, Ps. 2, 9; comp. Gen. 3, 21. 

6, 14. jud. 7, 13, &c. 

(1) Of the attribute of a person or thing, e.g. Gen. 17, 8 WW an ever - f 
lasting possession; Prov. 17, 8 a precious stone; comp. Num. 28, 6. Is. 13, 8. 

28, 4. Ps. 23, 2. 31, 3. Prov. 5, 19. 14, 5. Job 41, 19, and the examples of the 
genitive with a suffix given in $ 135. n. Such a periphrasis for the expression of 
attributes frequently occurs, even when the corresponding adjectives are in use. 
Thus especially EHp holiness very frequently serves as a periphrasis for the 
adjective (e.g. Chpn ' 1 D 3 the holy garments. Ex. 29, 29), since K^ 1 |J 

is used almost exclusively in reference to persons (hence also with DJ and 13 
people, and with DK* the name of a person); the only exceptions are BlljJ D^pD 
holy place, Ex. 29, 31, and elsewhere; D'ltflp Dl? holy water, Num. 5, 17; BlliJ 
as the predicate of Di' day, Neh. 8, 10 sq., and of njHD camp, Deut. 23, 15. So 
also the use of p'ly righteous is always confined to persons, except in Deut. 4, 8 ; 
elsewhere the periphrasis with pl2f or HjJlJf is always used, e. g. pl2f 'jjfcfo just 
balances, Lev. 19, 36. 

In a wider sense this use of the genitive also includes statements of the purpose q 
for which something is intended, e.g. nrQD Jfcfr sheep for the slaughter, Ps. 44, 23; 
^ 30 ^# ID^D the chastisement designedfor our peace. Is. 53, 5; comp. 51,17 ( the cup 
which causes staggering). Ps. 116,13; finally, also, the description of the material, 
with which something is laden or filled, e. g. 1 Sam. 16, 20 DH^ ifon an ass 

laden with bread and a bottle of wine (but probably rntPJJ is to be read for ifon); 
comp. Gen. 21, 14. Prov. 7, 20, and elsewhere. 

Rem. 1. Certain substantives are used to convey an attributive idea in the T 
construct state before a partitive genitive; thus 1 H 3 D choice , selection, as in Gen. 

23, 6 }3H3p 1H3D the choice of our sepulchres, i.e. our choicest sepulchres; 

Ex. 15, 4. Is. 22, 7. 37, 24; other examples are, Is. 1, 16 the evil of your doings, 
emphatically for your evil doings; Is. 17, 4. 37, 24 (*=the tall cedars thereof). 

Ps. 139, 22.—This is the more common construction with the substantive bb 
entirety , for all, the whole , every, see § 127 . b; it is also frequent with DJJD 
a little, for few, 1 Sam. 17, 28, See. 

2. To the periphrases expressing attributive ideas (see letter p above) by means s 
of a genitive construction, may be added the very numerous combination of the 
construct states a man, 'm master, possessor, “|3 son, and their feminines 

1 In the almost entire absence of corresponding adjectives (flTlfit made of cedar , 
a denominative from fjtf, and Kinj brazen are the only examples), the language 
regularly has recourse to the above periphrasis. On the form qat&l, as 
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and plurals (including 'HD men, used only in the plural), with some appellative 
noun, in order to represent a person (poetically even a thing) as possessing some 
object or quality, or being in some condition. In English, such combinations are 
sometimes rendered by single substantives, sometimes by circumlocution. 

Examples:— 

f (a) Of B^K, &c. : B^N an eloquent man , Ex. 4, 10 (but DY)Sb B^K 

Job 11, a a man of lips, i.e. a boaster ); B^K a slanderer , Ps. 140, ia; 

njH B*K a man of knowledge , Prov. 24, 5; non a wrathful man , Prov. 

15, 18; DMD'H B*N a man of blood 2 Sam. 16, 7. Ps. 5, 7; comp, further, 1 Sam. 

16, 18. 1 Ki. 2, 26. Is. 53, 3. Prov. 19, 6. 26, 21. 29, 1. Ezra 8, 18; also 11876 $ 

D'JJTD a contentious woman, Prov. 27,15; in the plural, e. g. Gen. 6, 4 *B 06 $ 

the men of renown,famous ; comp. Gen. 47, 6. Is. 41,11. Job 34,8.10 ( 33 j> 'WK 
men of understanding ); with '/ID, e.g. Is. 5, 13 (3JH V)D famished men); 
Job 11, 11. 

« (t) Of Vya, &c.: bja hairy, 2 Ki. I, 8 j rfefrnp the dreamer, Gen. 

37, 19; comp. Nah. i, 7. Prov. 1,17. 18, 9 (a destroyer ). 22, 24. 23, 2 (disposed 
to eat, greedy). 24, 8 ; feminine 3iN“n^}|3 a woman that hath a soothsaying spirit, 

1 Sam. 28, 7 ; comp. Nah. 3, 4; in the plural, e.g. D'tfll \^3 archers , 11 H 3 *SjJ 3 
confederates , Gen. 14, 13; n^ 3 B* *bg 3 sworn supporters , Neh. 6, 18. 

2/ (r) Of“| 3 ,&c.: Vn*f 3 a warrior ; pt 7 D“f 3 heir, Gen. 15, 2; njl 7"|3 

yearling, Ex. 12, 5, and elsewhere; HJ 87 nWD “|3 centum annos status , Gen. 21, 5 ; 
njD “|3 worthy to die, 1 Sam. 20, 31 (Luther, 2 Sam. 12, 5 ein Kind des ToJes ); 
comp. Deut. 25, 2 ni 3 H |3 worthy to be beaten; feminine, e. g. ^JP^ 3 "T 13 « wicked 
woman , 1 Sam. 1, 16; frequently also ^Jf^3 B^t<, '3 *J 3 , '3 HW6$, and even 
simply b'jlb 3 , like the Latin scelus for scelestissimus , 2 Sam. 23, 6. Job 34, 18; 
plural masculine, e. g. Dlp^JS children of the east, orientals ; *10 03 children 
of rebellion , Num. 17, 25. “|3 is used poetically of things without life, e.g. 

Is. 5, 1 JDB >“|3 a fat, i. e. a fruitful (hill); Jon. 4, 10 J 1^“|3 i. e. grown in a 
night; Job 41, 20 son of the bow (i.e. an arrow) ; so also P|BH 03 =» sparks, 
Job 5, 7; Lam. 3,13; 1103 Eccles. 12, 4 the daughters of song, probably meaning 
the individual notes. 

W 3- Special mention must be made of the not infrequent idiom by which 
adjectives (sometimes also ordinals, see § 134. 0) are added in the genitive, as 
substantives, rather than as attributes in the same state, gender, and number 
as the noun which they qualify; thus, Is. 28, 4 ^3i 112 PX the flower of that which 
fades, for which verse 1 has ^3i ps the fading flower; comp, further, Is. 22, 24. 
Jer. 22, 17 (?). 52, 13. Ps. 73, 10. 74,15. 78, 49; also the use of JH as a sub¬ 
stantive, e.g. in Prov. 2, 14 b. 6, 24 (Jfl J")Bht) and elsewhere, analogous to the 
New Testament phrase 6 olicovbjios rfjtabiKtas, Luke 16, 8, and the French un komme 
de bien '.—Finally, an adverb (treated as a substantive) may likewise be used as 


1 On the other hand, in such passages as Is. 36, 2 (2 Ki. 18, 17). Zech. 14, 4. 
Eccles. 8, 10, and others, there is no apparent reason why the Masora requires the 
construct state instead of the absolute; hence Is. 36, 2 and Wj} Zech. 14, 4 
must be intended as forms of the absolute state, shortened in consequence of their 
close connexion. 
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an epexegetical genitive; comp. Djn 'O'*! blood shed without cause , 1 Ki. 2, 31; 
Prov. 24, 28. 26, 2; Ezek. 30, 16 (DDV). 

3 . The epexegetical genitives include finally the numerous nearer x 
definitions which follow the construct state of adjectives (and of active 
and passive participles, or verbal adjectives, comp. § n 6 .f-l). For, 
while the word of nearer definition is added to the verb in the 
accusative (e. g. ^fTTlK i"6n he was diseased in his feet, i Ki. 15, 23), 
it may, with participles and verbal adjectives, be either in the accusa¬ 
tive (§ 11 6 .f and k) or in the genitive, the case of a word depending 
on a noun. Such a genitive relation is usually termed an improper 
annexion . The nearer definition contains a statement either of the 
material, e.g. Ex. 3, 8, &c. Cfe? 3^>n rut H? a land flowing with 
milk and honey; or of the means , e. g. slain with the sword , 

Is. 22, 2; or the cause , Cant. 2, 5 sick of love; or of the scope of 
the attribute 1 , e.g. Gen. 39, 6 "HCTnpj fair of form; cf. Gen. 

41, 2. 4. Ex. 34, 6. 1 Sam. 16,12. Jer. 32, 19. Nah. 1, 3. Ps. 119, 1. 
Job 37, 16; or of the manner , e.g. Ps. 59, 6 fJK faithless ones 
of wickedness (wickedly faithless). 

Especially frequent is the use of this genitive to name the part y 
of the body described as being affected by some physical or mental 
condition, e.g. Ps. 24, 4 clean as regards hands , &c.; 

2 Sam. 9, 3. Is. 6, 5. Job 17, 9; Is. 19, 10 grieved in soul; 

1 Sam. 1, 10. Job 3, 20. Also such examples as Amos 2, 16. Prov. 

19, 1, where a suffix is attached to the substantive, must be regarded 
as instances of the genitive construction, on the analogy of Prov. 14, 2, 
see § 116. k . 

§ 129 . Expression of the Genitive by Circumlocution . 

Besides the construction of a nomen rectum dependent upon a 
a nomen regens in the construct state (§§ 89 and 128), the connexion 
of two nouns may also be effected otherwise, either by simply 
attaching the dependent noun by means of the preposition b, which, 
according to § 119. r, expresses, besides other ideas, also that of 
belonging to*, or by the addition of a relative clause ( 5 > "rate, see 
letter h below). 


1 Comp, the Latin integer vitae scelerisque purus ; tristes animi , &c. 

* Comp, the <rxhV La KoA oQ&viov in Greek, e.g. ») Kt<pa\h ry dvOpan ry for rov 
dvOpwvov (Bemhardy’s Syntax r, p. 88). — The Arab grammarians distinguish 
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b 1. The introduction of a genitive by > sometimes occurs even when the construction 

with the construct state would be equally possible, e.g. 1 Sam. 14,16 o’bSct 

the watchmen of Saul; Ps. 37,16. a Chron. 28,18 (where indeed the circumlocution 
makes the sense much plainer).; as a rule, however, this use is restricted to the 
following cases:— 

C {a) To prevent a nomen regens being determined by a following determinate 
genitive, e.g. 1 Sam. 16, 18 )3 a son of Jesse (^"[S would be, according to 

§ 137.0, th* S0H of Jesse) ; comp. Gen. 14,18. 36,12. 41,12. Num. 16, 22 (27,16;. 
1 Sam. 17, 8. 2 Sam. 19, 21. 1 Ki. 2, 39 two servants of Shimei; Ps. 122, 5. 
Hence, regularly "inb (Ps. 3, i,&c.) a psalm of David (properly belonging 

to David as the author), for which TVlb of David is used alone elliptically in 
Ps. 11, 1. 14, 1 and elsewhere. Such a case as "tftDJD "IVlS (Ps. 24, 1 and 
elsewhere) is not to be regarded as a transposition, but is used epexegetically 
for the general term omitted before inb (as it were, a poem of David, a psalm'. 
Moreover, the introduction of the author, poet, See., by this Lamed auetoris is the 
customary idiom also in the other Semitic dialects, especially in Arabic. 

d ip) When a genitive is to be made dependent on a nomen regens, which is itself 
composed of a nomen regens and rectum, and represents, as a compound, one united 
idea, e. g. ng^H the portion of field belonging to Boat (tjfh 'H 

would be the portion of the field of Boaz) ; 2 Ki. 5, 9 at the house-door of Elisha. 
This especially applies to the cases in which the compound regens represents 
a term in very common use, the fixed form of which cannot be altered, e.g. 
I Ki. 14, 19 Strife* 'abpb D*Djn nrn -IDD-^y in the hock of the chroniclei of 
the kings of Israel; 15, 23 and elsewhere; comp, also Jos. 19, 51. 

€ (r) When for any reason the construction with the nomen regens in the construct 

state is impossible; comp. e.g. Lev. 18, 20, where on account of the suffix, 

cannot be used in the construct state; but Lev. 15, 16 sqq. and elsewhere, 
inTTOSB*; Jud. 3, 28 the Jordan fords of Moab (JTV as a proper name cannot 
be used in the construct state); Ex. 20, 5 upon the third and upon the fourth 
generation of them that hate me; must kept * n the absolute state 

for the sake of conformity with and for the same reason also 

f {d) After statements of number in such cases as Gen. 8, 14 Di' r^Q#3 

on the seven and twentieth day of the month; comp. 7, 11. 16, 3 and 
frequently, or as in Hag. 1,1 rOE >3 in the second year of Darius; the 

numeral here is always one compound idea with the substantive numbered, and con¬ 
sequently (as in the examples under letter b) does not admit of being in the constr. st. 
with a genitive. The same naturally applies also to such examples as 1 Ki. 3,18 
'tr'Wn Di*a on the third day of my giving birth (Le. after my giving birth). 
Comp, also the standing phrase inRS on the first (day) of the month , 

Gen. 8, 5 and frequently. 

a twofold genitive, one of which may be resolved by b, and the other by JD, [sec 
Wright’s Arabic Grammar , vol. ii. § 75 sqq.—G.W.C.] The de of the Romance 
languages is a development of the latter idea; the Gascon, however, says e.g. 
la fille h Mr. N., laying stress upon the idea of belonging to and not that of origin, 
as in la fille de ... of the literary language. 
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Rem. In cases like a Sam. 3, a and his firstborn was Amnon of g 

Ahinoam , the genitive expressed by circumlocution with is in reality dependent 
on a regens which is omitted (DjJb'nR^ |3 a son of Ahinoam ); comp, a Sam. 

3, 3. 5. 1 Ki. 14, 13. Am. 5, 3, and the remarks on "llOJO in letter c above. 

2. The periphrastic expression of the genitive by means of "tBPR is used h 
principally to state the possessor , e.g. Gen. 29, 9 her father's 

sheep (prop, the sheep which belonged to her father) ; Gen. 47, 4 and frequently. 

So also (according to § ia8. a) when a genitive depends on more than one 
substantive, e. g. Gen. 40, 5 the butler and the baker who (belonged) to the king 
of Egypt (DyiXD HBK 1 would indicate only the baker as belonging to the 
king); or when a genitive (as in the examples in letter d above) is added to 
a compound, which expresses one united idea (Ruth 4, 3); or when, as a fixed 
term (e. g. a title), it appears always in the same form, e. g. Cant. 1, 1 D y V#n Ttf 
" 10 $ the Song of songs^ of Solomon; 1 Sam. 21, 8. 2 Sam. 2, 8. 1 Chron. 

11, 10; comp, also Gen. 41, 43 *. 


§ 180 . Wider Use of the Construct State. 

The construct state, which, according to § 89. a, primarily represents a 
only the immediate government by one substantive of the following 
word (or combination of words), is frequently employed in rapid 
narrative as a connecting form, even apart from the genitive relation; 
so especially— 

(1) Before prepositions, particularly in more elevated (prophetic 
or poetic) style, especially when the nomen regens is a participle. 
Thus before 3 # 'VSi?? the joy in the harvest , Is. 9, 2. 2 Sam. 1,21. 

Ps. 136, 8 sq.; in participles, Is. 5, 11. 9, 1. 19, 8. Ps. 84, 7, and 
especially often when ? with a suffix follows the participle, e.g. 

Ps. 2,12 ta *Dirr^3; comp. Nah. 1, 7. Jer. 8,16 (Ps. 24,1); Ps. 64, 9 
(unless HR 4 ! should be read); 98, 7 *.—Before !>, Hos. 9, 6. Ps. 58, 5 
(before to£); Prov. 24, 9. Lam. 2,18 (before 1 Chron. 6, 55. 

23, 28; in participles, Ezek. 38, 11. Job 18, 2. 24, 5; before b with 
an infinitive, Is. 56, 10, and again before with a suffix, Gen. 24, 21. 


1 In New Hebrew ^ (derived from ■» “ 10 $, see $ 36, and comp. Cant. 

6. 3, 7 nfcfrpk?*) is used like the simple relative ^ in Aramaic, as an 
independent sign of the genitive. 

* In Jud. 8, 11 the article is even used before a construct state followed by 3, 
in order to determine the whole combination D^HR 3 tent-dwellers , taken 

as one word; comp., however, the remarks in § 127./-1, on similar grammatical 
solecisms. 
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Is. 30, 18. 64, 3 1 ; — before “Hr, Is. 14, 19. Ezek. 21, 17; — before 
"ft? (with), Is. 8, 6;—before ]©, Gen. 3, 22. Is. 28, 9 (a participle); 
Jer. 23, 23. Ezek. 13, 2. Hos. 7, 5;—before " 5 * 2 , Jud. 5, 16; before 
is. 14, 6; before the nota accus . HK, Jer. 33, 22; before a locative 
(which in such cases also serves as a genitive), Ex. 27,13. Jer. 1,15. 
b (2) Before waw copulative , e. g. Ezek. 26, 10; but Is. 33, 6, 
35, 2, and JT 13 # 51, 21 may be cases of an intentional reversion 
to the old feminine ending ath, in order to avoid the hiatus (J) ) n 
c (3) When it governs the (originally demonstrative) pronoun “K 7 N; 
so especially in the combination Dip© the place where (prop, of that 
which) . . ., Gen. 39, 20. 40, 3 ; or "W* Dip©? Lev. 4, 24. 33. 2 Sam. 
15, 21. 1 Ki. 21, 19. Jer. 22,12. Ezek. 21, 35. Hos. 2,1. We should 
expect D^p©n, Dip©?, as in Gen. 35, 13 &c., at the place 
which . . ., cf. § 138; is treated as a nomen rectum instead 
of as an attribute. Cf also 'N Di*D followed by a perfect in 1 Sam. 
29, 8, and '« Lev. 13, 46. Num. 9, 18; also ©tor n 9 W ( the 
matter of that which , i.e.) whatsoever he showeth me, Num. 23, 3 s . 
d (4) When it governs independent sentences (cf. § 155), which 
virtually stand to the construct state (as nomen regens) in the genitive 
relation, e. g. Ex. 4,13 nbt 5 *rrT 3 prop, by the hand of him whom 
thou wilt send; Is. 29, 1 *1VJ HJH JV"|p the city where David encamped; 
Jer. 48, 36. Ps. 16, 3 (if the text be right). 65, 5 (Prov. 8, 32). Ps. 81, 6. 
Job 18, 21 the place of him that knoweih not God; Job 29, 16. Lam. 
1, 14 (if the text be right) into the hands of those against whom I can¬ 
not &c. 8 In Gen. 39, 4 (ib“E*“bs) the “bs takes after it a noun-clause, and 


1 These are to be distinguished from the cases where j) follows a construct state, 
which in conjunction with j© (and the following b) has become a sort of preposi¬ 
tion or adverb of place; thus, we have b"JV 3 D Ex. 26, 33 (for which in Ezek. 
1, 27 merely b JV 3 ) meaning simply within ; b p©*D ( a Ki- 2 3» *3- E*ek. 10, 3) 
on the right hand (i.e. south) of; b pDX© (Jos. 8, 11. 13. Jud. 2, 9) on the north 
of; comp, also Jos. 15, 21 and |© *^JDb Neh. 13, 4. 

* In Dent. 23, 5 the construct state governs a sentence introduced by the 
conjunction “U^by by reason of the fact that , i. e. because) ; so also 

in 1 Sam. 3, 13. 

s Probably Gen. 22, 14 is also to be so explained (contrary to the accents), 
and certainly (contrary to the very unnatural division of the verses) 2 Chroo. 
30, 18, which should read on thus: p3H 133^3 1JJ3 1B3J 3iBH ftfiT tit gttd 
Lord pardon every one that setteth his heart to seek God. [See Wickes* Accentua¬ 
tion of the Twenty-one Prose Books of the Old Testament , p. 14a—G. W.C.J 
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in Ex. 9,4, still more boldly, a subst. with 5 *.—Very often a time-deter- 
minaiion governs the following sentence in this way; thus, V !TW followed 
by a perfect, i Sam. 5,9; tri '3 Ps. 102, 3 (before a noun-clause). Ex. 6, 
28. Num. 3, 1. Deut. 4,15. 2 Sam. 22, 1. Ps. 18, 1. 59,17. 138, 3 (in 
every case before a following perfect). Ps. 56,10 (before an imperfect); 

Dfollowed by the perfect, Jer. 36, 2 ; * 9^3 Lev. 14, 46. 1 Sam. 
25,15. Job 29, 2 (* 9*3 as in the days when . . .; comp, rto '3 and 
nfoB* before a perfect, Ps. 90, 15); J"lJ ?3 before a perfect, Jer. 6, 15 
(cf. 49, 8. 50, 31); before an imperfect, Job 6, 17; r&nn before a 
perfect, Hos. 1, 2. 

(5) Connected with a following word in apposition; certainly e 
so in such cases as | 1 *?m 3 r&VB the virgin , the daughter of Zion , 

Is. 37, 22 ; comp. 23,12. Jer. 14,17 ; also 1 Sam. 28, 7 Sforr&JD new 

a woman , possessor of a soothsaying spirit; comp. Deut. 21, n.—Gen. 

14, 10. Jud. 19, 22. 2 Ki. io, 6. 17, 13 (f rf; Jer. 20, 15. 46, 9. 

Ps. 35, i6(?). 78, 9. Job 20, 17 b (unless rifti or ^n?_ be a gloss); 
Dan. 11, 14* 

Rem. Some of the above passages may also be explained by supposing that f 
there exists a real genitive relation towards the preceding construct state, which 
has been, as it were, provisionally left in suspenso , in consequence of the insertion 
of some interrupting word, e. g. Is. 37, 22, &c.; Job 20, 17 a. Elsewhere (Deut. 

33t x 9- Ps. 68, 34) the nomen regens probably governs the following construct 
state directly K 

(6) The numeral “ing one for in close connexion, and even g 
with small distinctives, e.g. Gen. 48, 22. 2 Sam. 17, 22. Is. 27, 12. 
Zech. ii, 7. 

The character of these passages shows that the numeral here cannot be in the 
construct state, but is merely a rhythmical shortening of the usual (tone-lengthened) 
form. Analogous to this are the apparent construct states Vnt?, B^B>, &c., 
in the compound numerals from eleven to nineteen, see § 97. d. 

§ 131 . Apposition . 

1. Apposition in the stricter sense is the collocation of two sub- a 
stantives in the same case in order to define more exactly (or to 
complete) the one by the other, and, as a rule (see, however, below, 
letter g\ the former by the latter. Apposition in Hebrew (as in the 


1 So also Is. 28, 16 a comer stone of the preciousness (rnp^ is a substantive not 
an adjective) of a grounded foundation , i.e. a precious corner stone of surest founda¬ 
tion.—In 2 Sam. 20,19 the text is wholly corrupt; in Ps. 119,128 read . 
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[§ *3 I - 


The Parts of Speech. 

( other Semitic languages 1 ) is by no means confined to those cases 
in which it is used in English or in the classical languages. It is not 
infrequently found when either the subordination of one substantive 
to the other or some more circumstantial kind of epexegetical addition 
would be expected. 

X The principal kinds of apposition of nouns in Hebrew are the 
following:— 

b (#) The collocation of genus and species , e. g. njpbtf TVpX a woman 
(who was) a widow , i Ki. 7,14; nbVQ rnjtf a damsel (that is) a virgin , 
Deut. 22, 23.28. Jud.21,12. 1 Sam. 30, 17. iKi. i r 2; comp. Gen. 13,8. 
21, 20 (where, however, is probably an explanatory gloss); Ex. 
22, 30. 24, 5 (1 Sam. 11,15). Lev. 6, 13. 1 Sam. 7, 9*. 2 Sam. 15,16. 
1 Ki. 3, 16. 5, 29 (but probably ^ 3 ? should be read instead of ^ 3 p); 
Is. 3, 24. Jer. 20,1* No doubt also Btohn jnb the priest (who is) the 
chief man , 2 Kir 25, 18, &e.—In 2 Sam. 10, 7 read ' 3 ?n with 

the LXX. 

c (b) Collocation of the person or thing and the attribute , e. g. Job 
20, 29 (27, 13) V&) fit Ms is the portion of a man , (who is) 

a wicked man; comp. Prov. 6, 12. — Prov. 22, 21 TOK tf-jOK words 
(which are) truth; comp. Ex. 30, 2. 1 Sam. 2, 13. Mic. 1, n (where, 
however, is most probably a gloss on Zech. 1,13 (= com¬ 

fortable words)) Ps. 45, 5 (?). 68, 17 (comp, verse *6). In a wider 
sense this includes also such cases as Ps. 60, 5 »"£}nn wins which 
is staggering (intoxicating drink), which causes staggering 1 ; 1 Ki. 
22, 27 (Is. 30, 20) water which is affliction, drunk in trouble 

(imprisonment). Still more boldly, 1 Ki. 5, 3 oxen which 

were taken out of the pastures , and 1 Ki. 6, 7 undressed stones 
which come from the quarry , probably a corruption of 17000 . 


1 On certain uses of apposition peculiar to the Semitic languages, comp, the 
exhaustive discussion by Fleischer, * Ueber einige Arten der Nominalapposition 
im Arab.’ (.Kleine Schriften , ii. 16); [and see also Driver, Tenses , Appendix IV.] 
* Unless it is to be translated thou gavest us intoxication to drink as 
wine (and so in 1 Ki. aa, 27 give him affliction to eat as bread , &c.); comp. 
Ps. 80, 6 and the analogous examples of apposition in the form of a second 
accusative in §117. kk. Moreover, having regard to npJH £ spiced wine , Cant. 
8, a, and fctlB TJ7 a wild ass's colt , Job 11, la (in which passages £ U< 1 
must certainly be in the construct state) we cannot but ask whether the Masora 
does not intend the £ in Ps. 60, 5 to be taken as construct state (for which 
elsewhere 
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A person and a condition are in apposition in Ezek. 18, 6 (unless 
fflTPm is to be read).— In i Sam. 4, 1 read 'yn according to 
5> i- If 12. 

(c) Collocation of the person (Deut. 28, 36) or thing (form) and d 
material 1 , or of the place or measure and its contents, e.g. 1 Chron. 15,19 

with cymbals which were brass, i.e. of brass; Ezek. 

22, 18, comp. Ex. 26, 25. Dan. 11, 8. 1 Chron. 28,15.18; Ex. 28, 17 
four rows, namely stones (for which 39, 10 has PJJ *1*0); comp. 

2 Chron. 4,13. Lev. 6, 3 (see, however, § 128. d); 2 Ki. 7,1 ri^b HfctD 
a seah of fine flours comp. 2 Ki. 7, 16. 18. Gen. 18, 6. Ex. 16, 33. 
Lev. 3,11. Ruth 2,17. 1 Ki. i6„ 24. 2 Ki. 5, 23 *|D 3 D )!33 two talents 
of silver*; comp. 5, 17. Ezek. 22,18 (if the text be right). With the 
material placed before the measure, Ex. 30, 23 sq.—A period of time 
and its contents are placed in apposition in tW &nh a month of 
days, i.e. a month’s time = for a whole month, Gen. 29, 14. Num. 

11, 20. 21, comp. Deut. 21, 13. 2 Ki. 15, 13, and two 

years' lime , i.e. two full years, Gen. 41, 1. 2 Sam. 13, 23. 14, 28. 

24, 13. Jer. 28, 3. 11. Dan. 10, 2 sq. 

Finally, under this head may be included all the cases in which 
a numeral (regarded as a substantive) is followed by the object 
numbered in apposition, e.g. 0'?? TWjhti trias sc. filii, § 97. a 
and § 134. b. 

(d) Collocation of the thing and the measure or extent, number , &c., e 

e.g. Num. 9, 20 "tBDD days, (a small) number, i.e. only a few 
days; *]D 3 money, repetition, i.e. twice as much money, 

Gen. 43, 12; D? 3"]3 water which was of the measure of the 
knees , which reached to the knees, Ezek. 47, 4 (also *9 water 

that was to the loins, in the same verse).—This likewise includes the 
cases in which a noun is followed in apposition by a numeral (see 

§ 134. c) or an adverb, originally conceived as a substantive, e.g. 
Neh. 2, 12 men, a few, i.e. some few men; 1 Ki. 5, 9 

rqnn riMTI understanding , much-making , i.e. much understanding: 
comp. 2 Sam. 8, 8 and elsewhere. 

(e) Collocation of the thing and its name, e. g. "Vfg in their f 

mountainous district, Seir (perhaps only a subsequent gloss), Gen. 14, 6; 

1 Comp, also the examples treated above in § 127. h. 

* On the anomalous form Dyi 33 (instead of 0 ^ 33 ; cf. D^J 33 immediately 
before), cf. § 88. b. 
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R£}| jnxn the land Canaan , Num. 34, 2; comp. Ezra 9,1. 1 Chron. 
5, 9 (see letter g below).—For examples of nouns in the construct 
state before a noun in apposition, see § 130. e above. 

g Rem. 1. Only in certain combinations does the noun of nearer definition come 
first, e. g. "in f nbV David) king Solomon (less frequently 

TO &c. a Sam. 13, 39. 1 Ki. a, 17. ia, a. a Ki. 8, 39. 9, 15, &c.) 

h 2. When the nota aecusativi (DN, "DK) or a preposition precedes the first 
substantive, it may be repeated before the noun in apposition, e. g. Gen. 4, a. 
aa, a. 34, 4. 47, 39. Is. 66, ai; this usually occurs when the nearer definition 
precedes a proper name . As a rule, however, the repetition does not take place 
(Dent. 18, 1. Jer. 33, 18. 1 Sam. a, 14). A noun in apposition is made deter¬ 
minate, even after a noun with a prefix, in the ordinary way, e. g. a Chron. 1 a, 13 
■vpn D$e*i '3 in Jerusalem , the city which , &c. 1 

1 3. Sometimes a second adjective is used in apposition to a preceding adjective, 

in order to modify in some way the meaning of the first, e. g. Lev. 13, 19 
mro-iK roab a white-reddish (light red) bright spot . 

k 4. Permutation is to be regarded as a variety of apposition. It is not com¬ 
plementary like apposition proper (see letter a above), but rather defines the 
preceding substantive (or pronoun, see below), in order to prevent any possible 
misunderstanding. This includes cases like Gen. 9, 4 with the life thereof (which 
is) the blood thereof; Deut. a, a6. a Ki. 3, 4 an hundred thousand rams , the 
wool , i. e. the wool of the rams; Jer. 35, 15 this cup of the wine that is of fury 
(but ntpnp is probably a gloss); Is. 43, 35 he poured upon him fury, namely his 
anger *; but especially the examples in which such a permutative is added to 
a preceding pronoun, viz.— 

/ (a) To a separate pronoun, e. g. Ex. 7, n ; with regard to the vocative, comp. 

$ 126.fi 

PI (b) To an accusative suffix, e. g. Ex. a, 6 she saw him, the child (unless / *TTTIK 
be a later gloss); Ex. 35, 5. Lev. 13, 59 A 1 Ki. 19, ai (where, indeed, "tbfSin 
appears to be a late gloss); ai, 13. a Ki. 16, 15 K*th. Jer. 9, 14. 31, a. Ezek. 
3, a 1. Prov. 13, 34 (comp., however, Delitzsch on the passage); Ecdes. a, ai 
(according to Delitzsch rather a double accusative) 

P (r) To a noun-suffix, e. g. Ezek. 10, 3.K^t<n when he went in, the man ; 
42, 14; comp. Prov. 13, 4(?). Ezra 3, ia ; so also after a preposition with 
suffix, e.g. Eccles. 4,10 inKH ^ 'R woe to him, the one alone ; with a repetition 

1 In 1 Ki. 11, 8 participles after as in a Ki. 10, 6 after 

"FJjn, in 19, a after a determinate accusative, and in Hag. 1, 4 after D 3 *ft! 33 , 
are used without the article; these, however, are probably to be explained not as in 
apposition, but according to § 118. /. 

* But Gen. 6, 17 (comp. 7, 6) is to be regarded as a later gloss upon the 
archaic tod. 

* For 1 Sam. ai, 14 either is to be read or the KUhtbh is to be 

- r v - • - . 

explained according to § 75. b, note. Also Prov. 5, a a has hardly preserved 

the correct form. 
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of the preposition, Num. 32, 33. Jos. i, 2 ' 3 ai> Dfl^» to them, to the 

children of Israel; Jer. 51, 56. 2 Chron. 26, 14 l .—Comp., finally, Cant. 3, 7, 
■where the suffix precedes the genitive periphrastically expressed by (as in 
Ezra 9,1, where the genitive is expressed by f)) *. 

Of a different kind are the cases in which the permutative with its proper suffix 0 
follows as a kind of correction of the preceding suffix, e. g. Is. 29, 23 when he (or 
rather) his children see, &c. (but is clearly a gloss); comp. Ps. 83, 12, 

perhaps also Job 29, 3. 

5. Cases of apposition in a wider sense are those in which the nearer definition fi 
added to the noun was originally regarded as an adverbial accusative; on its use 
with the verb and on the relative correctness of speaking of such an accusative 
in Hebrew, cf. § 118. a and m. Owing to the lack of case-endings, indeed, it is 
in many instances only by analogies elsewhere (especially in Arabic) that we can 
decide whether the case is one of apposition in the narrower or in the wider 
sense; in other instances this must remain quite uncertain. However, the follow¬ 
ing are probably cases of apposition in the wider sense:— 

(a) Such phrases as P|D 3 a double amount in money\ Gen. 43, 15 ; comp, q 

2 Sam. 21, 20. Jer. 17, 18; 1 Sam. 17, 5 Jive thousand shekels in brass; certainly 
such cases as Job 15,10 older than thy father in days , and the expression of the 
superlative by means of (originally a substantive), e. g. IKD 3 ltD very good\ 
Gen. 1, 31 (comp, also Eccles. 7, 16 n3"]n righteous over much ), and the 
very frequent "IND n3in prop, a much-making exceedingly , i. e. exceedingly great , 
Gen. 15,1 and elsewhere, also Prov. 23, 29 D|H wounds without cause*, 

perhaps also Gen. 34, 25 (nt?3). 

( b ) A few examples, in which an epexegetical substantive is added to a f 
substantive with a suffix; thus, Ezek. 16, 27 HD} :J 3 'yi'tO of thy conduct in lewdness 
(but it is also possible to explain this according to letter c, of thy conduct , which 

is lewdness) ; cf. Ezek. 24, 13. 2 Sam. 22, 33 my fortress in strength, 

i. e. my strong fortress (comp., however, Ps. 18, 33); Hab. 3, 8. Ps. 71, 7. While 
even in these examples the deviation from the ordinary usage of the language 
(comp. § 135. h) is strange, it is much more so in faft^n Ezek. 18, 7, i. e. 
according to the context his pledge for a debt; Ezra 2, 62 D'fe'rfTlpn D 3 H 3 , 
i. e. their register , namely of those that were reckoned by genealogy (but perhaps 
is in apposition to the suffix in D 3 TI 3 ), also the curious combinations 


1 But in Is. 17, 6 we should certainly divide the words differently and read 
rpn'an 'pyos, and in Prov. 14,13 nrofrn nnnt?; in Gen. 2,19 njn Bto is a 
late gloss upon ft. 

* Some of the examples given above are textually (or exegetically) doubtful, 
whilst in the case of others, especially those from the later Books, we cannot 
help asking whether such a prolepsis of the genitive by means of a suffix (as e. g. 
Ezek. 10, 3) is not due to the influence of Aramaic, in which it is the customary 
idiom; comp. Kautzsch’s Gramm . des Biblisch-Aram ., § 81. e and § 88. 

* In Ps. 69, 5 D3n (like in a false way, falsely , Ps. 35, 19 and 38, 20) is 
used as an adverbial accusative with a participle; comp. $ 118. q. 
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(mentioned in § 128. d) of with a proper name (Lev. 26, 42), and in Jer. 

33, 20 with K 

S 6. In Deut. 33, 4 (n&nfap, perhaps '"fob is to be read), 33, 27 (njJjD), 
Jud. 7, 8 (iTTO), and Job 31,11 (|iy), the absolute state appears to be used instead 
of the construct to govern a following logical genitive; this, however, cannot 
be explained either as a special kind of apposition, or (with Hitzig) as a peculiarity 
of the dialect of Northern Palestine, but merely as a textual corruption.—On the 
other hand, the remarkable combination Ps. 80, 8. 15 arises from 

the fact, that in Pss. 42-83 D'hSn has almost throughout been subsequently 
substituted by some redactor for the divine name iRIP; on JlifcOy run' 1 comp. 
§ 125. h. In Ps. 59, 6. 80, 5. 20 and 84, 9 HhT has been reinstated in the text 
before Tltof 

t : • vs 

/ 7. Lastly, the nearer definition (qualification) of a noun may be effected by 

means of a preposition (either with a suffix or with an independent noun),'but 
must then be distinguished from the cases in which the preposition is dependent 
on a verb or verbal idea, e. g. Gen. 3, 6 and she gave also FlDy unto her 

husband with her (= her husband who was with her ); in Gen. 9, 16 ( that I may 
remember the everlasting covenant between God and every living creature of all 
flesh) and other places, the qualification of the noun is itself also qualified. 


§ 132 . Connexion of the Substantive with the Adjective s . 

a 1. The adjective (like the participle used adjectivally), which serves 
as an attribute of a substantive, stands after the substantive, and agrees 

1 But in Num. 25, 12 may also be explained according to letter c t as 

really in apposition. Comp, on the whole question Delitzsch, Psalmen , 4th edL, 
p. 203, note 1. 

* Without this assumption it would be inconceivable that ntallY fAiT 

should not have been written; that the author of these Psalms regarded HUOX 
already as an independent name of God (so Gesenius and Olshausen) is out of 
the question. 

* On the expression of attributive ideas by substantives, comp, above, $ 127. h f 
and § 128. o f with the note; § 135. n and § 141. c (substantives for adjectives as 
predicates of noun-clauses) and § 152. u (periphrases for negative qualities^. On 
the use of the feminine of adjectives (and participles) to express abstract ideas, 
see § 122. q. It remains to mention further the employment (mostly only in 
poetry) of certain epithets in place of the substantives to which the quality 
in question belongs; e. g. T3K the strong one , i. e. God; "V3K the strong one t i. e. 
the bull (Jer. 8, 16, and elsewhere, the horse ); ^ swift ■» the runner (of the 
horse f Is. 30,16); HJ 3 b alba, i.e. tuna; Pinb (fruciifera) a fruitful lree t Is. 17,6 
(so IPS Gen. 49, 22); ^33 a croucher , i.e. a crouching beast of prey , Gen. 4, 7. 
Comp, also Jp (gravis , augustus) and (elatus ?), i. e. a prince. This use of 
adjectives and participles for substantives is much more extensive in Arabic. In 
Greek and Latin poetical language comp, such examples as irfpi\**the sea ; merum 
for vinum , See. 
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with it in gender and number, e. g. tf'K a great man, HDJ 
a beautiful woman . If the substantive is immediately connected with 
a genitive, the attribute follows the latter, since, according to § 89 
and § 128. a, the construct state and the absolute state belonging 
to it are inseparably united, e.g. Est. 8, 15 3 HJ fTJBJJ a great 

crown of gold\ — On the attribute when attached to a determinate 
substantive, see above, § 126. u. 


Rem. 1. Where an adjectival attribute appears to stand before its substantive 
(according to the usual explanation, for the sake of special emphasis) the relation 
is really appositional in character; thus, Is. 10, 30 frtnjg fl^g O thou poor 
one , Anathoth! (but probably answer her, is to be read); comp. 23, 12. 
53, 11 {a righteous man , my servant; but in 28, 21 and HJ 13 J are predicates 
preceding the substantives); Jer. 3, 6. 10sq. Ps. 18, 4 him who is worthy to be 
praised will I call upon t the Lord; 92, 12 (apposition after participles). But 
D *31 and nfcn many , are sometimes placed, like numerals, before the substantive 
(Jer. 16, 16. Ps. 32, 10. 89, 51. Neh. 9, 28; in Ps. 145, 7 3*1 is a subst. regens); 
an appositional relation can scarcely be intended in these instances. 

2. In a few expressions (mostly poetic) the adjective appears not as an attribute 

after the substantive, but in the construct state governing it; so in the singular, 
Ex. 15, 16 (unless Ini should be read); 1 Sam. 16, 7 {the height of his stature) ; 
in the plural, 1 Sam. 17, 40 smooth ones of (among) stones , i.e. smooth 

stones; Is. 35, 9. Ezek. 7, 24. Ps. 46, 5, and with a following collective instead 
of a plural, e.g. Is. 29, 19 D*JK the poor among men , i.e. poor men; Jer. 

49, 20. Zech. 11, 7; comp, in Latin canum degeneres . However, in almost all 
these cases the adjective which is made into a regens is strongly emphatic, and 
is frequently equivalent to a superlative (see below, $ 133. g). 

3. When two adjectives follow a feminine, sometimes only that standing next 
to it takes the feminine termination, e.g. 1 Ki. 19, 11 'IJI pjrn HD; 1 Sam. 
15, 9 (comp., however, on this passage § 75 .y) ; Jer. 20, 9. Ps. 63, 2. A similar 
dislike of the feminine form may also be observed in the case of verbal predicates 
referring to feminine subjects, comp. § 145. p and /. 

When an attribute qualifies several substantives of different genders, it agrees 
with the masculine, as being the prior gender (ef. § 146. d), e.g. Neh. 9, 13 
nWltf D'pn; Jer. 34, 9. Zech. 8, 5. 

When three attributes follow a substantive, the first two may stand without 
a conjunction, and the last be attached by wdw copulative, comp. Zech. 1, 8. 

4. After feminines plural ending in D*— (5 87./) the adjectival attribute (in 
accordance with the fundamental rule stated above, letter a) takes the ending ]"rf, 
e.g. Is. 10,14 fltojg D'lPS forsaken eggs; Gen. 32, 16. For a strange exception 
see Jer. 29, 17 (differently in 24, 2). 

5. With regard to number it is to be remarked that— 

{a) Substantives in the dual are followed by adjectives (or participles) in the 
plural, e.g. Ps. 18, 28 (Prov. 6, 17) nton haughty eyes; Is. 35, 3. Job 

4, 3 sq., comp. $ 88. a. 

{b) Collective ideas are not infrequently joined with the plural of the adjective 
or participle (constructio adsensum ); thus, e.g. Dy = men, 1 Sam. 13, 15. Is. 9, 1; 
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= all the Israelites, 1 Sam. a, 14; Tvbi = lhe exiles, Jer. a8, 4; comp, 
also two souls , Gen. 46, 27 

h if) The pluralis excel lent iae or pluralis maiestatis is joined, as a role, to the 
singular of the attribute, e.g. Ps. 7, 10 p'TO D'nSK; i Ki. 19, 4. 16 ( = Is. 37, 4. 
17); Is. 19, 4; comp., however, D^n D'Jt6$< s Deut. 5, 23. 1 Sam. 17, 26. 36. JeT. 
io, 10. 23, 36, perhaps also Ex. 20, 3 = another god, and Jos. 24, 19 

DHfftjp (comp., however, above, § 124. g-k). On the other hand, 1 Sam. 

4, 8 is to be explained as having been said by the Philistines, who supposed that 
the Israelites had several gods. On the connexion of D'HPK with a plural 
attribute, see ( 145. i. 

2. On the adjective (in the construct state) governing a following 
genitive, comp. § 128.^*/ for the participle in the same construction, 
. see § 116./-/. 


§ 188 . The Comparison of Adjectives . (Periphrastic Expression 

of the Comparative and Superlative .) 

a I 1. Hebrew possesses no special forms either for the comparative or 
I superlative of the adjective s . In order to express a comparative, the 
person or thing which is to be represented as excelled in some 
particular quality is attached to the attributive word by the preposition 
"ft? (*D), e. g. 1 Sam. 9, 2 nil higher than any of the people. 

The fundamental idea evidently is, tall away from all the people 
(beyond all the people); comp. Jud. 14,18 IS WTO pftU 3 " 7 ip 
what is sweeter than honey ? and what is stronger than a lion ? Ezek. 

1 But it is impossible to take in Ezek. 46, 6 as an attribute of *1^3; 

probably it is a correction intended to harmonize the passage with Num. 28, 11, 
where two young bullocks are required. 

* Comp. 1 Sam. 28, 13, where (in the sense of a spirit) is followed by 

as a second accusative; conversely in 1 Sam. 19, 13. 26, a singular suffix 
refers back to D'Dlfi household god (but not so in Gen. 31, 34), as in Pa. 46, 4 
to the plural of amplification D'tSP sea. On the other hand, it is very doubtful 
whether nSH Ps. 78, 15 is to be regarded as an attribute of rfoiW and not rather 
as the adverb, abundantly . 

* There is in Arabic a special form of the adjective (the elatvoe) for the com¬ 
parative and superlative, which in Hebrew would have the form Instances 

of it, perhaps, are daring , cruel, 3 t 3 K deceptive (of a brook drying up), and 

its opposite JJTK (contracted from % aitan ) constantly flowing, perennis . These 
forms are, however, used without any perceptible emphasis, and cannot be 
regarded as more than isolated relics of an elative formation which has become 
obsolete, much as the Latin comparative disappears in Italian, and still more so 
in French, and is supplanted by the circumlocution with pin, plus. 
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§i33-] The Comparison of Adjectives. 

28, 3. Amos 6, 2. Frequently an infinitive appears as the object 
of the comparison, e. g. Gen. 29, 19 it is better that I give her to thee , 
than that I should give her> &c.; Ex. 14,12. Ps. 118, 8 sq. 1 

Rem. 1. This use of “}tp is alfco very common when the attributive idea is b 
represented by an intransitive verb, e. g. 1 Sam. 10, 23 D^rT^SD P 133 JY and he 
was higher than any of the people; Nah. 3, 8. Job 7, 6. Elsewhere, especially 
after transitive verbs, "JO rather represents (on its different senses see § 119. v-i) 
the idea of a separation , distinction or superiority of one person or thing from 
or over others*. This is evident in such cases as ipnna to choose some¬ 
thing (to prefer it) before something else, e. g. Job 7, 15, comp. Deut. 14, 2 (also 
-19...^ the excellence of, . . over ..., Eccles. 2, 13); it is also seen in 
examples like Gen. 37, 3 VJ2“73tp *]D^"nX DHX now Israel loved Joseph 

more than all his (other) children ; 29, 30. 1 Sam. 2, 29. Hos. 6, 6 *. 

2. A somewhat different idea underlies the use of “ftp after adjectives, or C 
intransitive verbs possessing an attributive sense, when the thought to be expressed 
is that the quality is too little or too much in force for the attainment* of a particular 
aim or object, e. g. Is. 7, 13 D3tp DJfDn is it a small thing (i. e. too little) for 
you to .. ,t Job 15, 11 ; after an intransitive verb, e. g. Gen. 32, 11 I am too 
insignificant ('FlpbjJ) for all the mercies (I am not worthy of.. .), &c.; comp, 
also the expressions “ftp * 13 ? he *°° heavy for one , Ex. t8, 18. Num. 11, 14. 

Ps. 38, 5; "ftp to be too hard for one , Deut. 1, 17; “ftp to be too few 
for something , Exod. 12, 4; “ftp "Qj to be too strong for one t Ps. 65, 4; “ftp 
to be too mighty for one, Gen. 26, 16; “ftp DVl to be too high for one , Ps. 61, 3; 
"ftp to be too narrow for one , Is. 49, 19; “ftp to be too short for something , 

Is. 50, 2, and very frequently “ftp to be too wonderful for one (and, con¬ 

sequently, inconceivable or unattainable), Gen. 18, 14. Deut 17, 8. 30, u. Jer. 

37, 17. Prov. 30, 18.—This use is especially seen in the numerous instances in 
which the attribute is followed by “ftp with an infinitive, e. g. 1 Ki. 8, 64 the 
brazen altar . . . was ]bjj too little to receive (to be able to receive) the 

burnt offering , comp. Gen. 4, 13. 36, 7 too great for them to dwell together; after 
verbs, e. g. Ex. 12,4. Is. 28, 20. Ps. 40, 6. Finally, cf. “ftp Dpb 3 *}, followed by 
the infinitive, it is enough (prop, too much) for you to . . ., meaning ye have . .. 


1 In Jud. 11, 25 the adjective is specially intensified by repetition, art thou 
so much better than Balak? It would also be possible, however, to translate 
art thou really better .. .? 

* Comp, the Latin ablative with the comparative; also the etymology of such 
words as eximius , egregius , and the Homeric kn irdrr qjv fjthXuna, II. 4, 96; Ik 
zaoiojv, 18, 431. 

• On the other hand, the phrase “ftp p*TO expresses not a comparison, but only 
a relation existing between one person and another; thus, in Gen. 38, 26 
* 30 tp np"|V means, she is in the right as against me; comp. Job 4, 17. 32, 2.— 
In Prov. 17, 12 rather (to meet with so and so) than ... is expressed by 
before the second member. 
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long enough^ 1 Ki. 12, 28; cf. Ex. 9, 28 and Ezek. 44, 6 ("ftp followed by a sub¬ 
stantive) *. 

d In all these instances “ftp expresses either the removal of a thing from a person, 
or the severance of the person from some aim or object; comp, also the expression 
^31 DTO nothing will be unattainable for them (prop, there shall 

not be cat off from them anything which, &c.), Gen. 11, 6. Job 42, 3. 

f 3. The attributive idea, on which “ftp logically depends, must sometimes, in 
consequence of a pregnant use of the "|D (see the analogous examples in ( 119. Jf), 
be supplied from the context, e.g. Is. 10, 10 whose graven 

images were more numerous than those at Jerusalem t &c.*; Mic. 7, 4 worse than 
a thorn hedge ; Ps. 62, 10 lighter than a breath; Job 11, 17 clearer than the 
noonday; Eccles. 4, 17 better than , &c. 

f 2. The correlative comparatives greater—less (older—younger) are 
expressed by the simple adjective with the article (the great , equivalent 
to the greater^ &c.); Gen. i, 16. 19, 31. 34. 27, 15. 29, 16. 18. 26. 

g 3. To express the superlative it is also sufficient (see above, letter f) 
to make the adjective determinate, either by means of the article 
or a following partitive genitive (or suffix); in this case the article 
or genitive indicates that the attribute in question belongs especially 
to one or more definite individuals 8 ; e.g. 1 Sam. 9, 21 rnyjfn Ihe 
least; 16, 11 [Bjjn the little one , i. e. the youngest of eight sons; 17, 14 
David was JOgTl the youngest) and the three great y i.e. elder, See. ; 
Gen. 42, 13. 44, 2. Cant. 1, 8.—So also with a qualifying adjective, 
e.g. Gen. 9, 24 his youngest son; comp. Jos. 14, 15; also 

with a following genitive, 2 Chron. 21, 17 VJ3 fbp the youngest of his 
sons; Prov. 30, 24 the least upon ihe earth; with suffix, Mic. 7, 4 Dpto 
their good one , i.e. the best of them; Jon. 3,5 from 

the greatest of them even to the least of them; comp, the inverse order 
in Jer. 6, 13. 31, 34. 

h Rem. 1. The above examples apply only to the most common relative attributes 
great , small , good ), and to expressions which by usage easily came to be recognized 
as periphrases for the superlative. Other adjectives, however, when followed 
by a partitive genitive, also acquire the sense of a superlative; this appears from 
the context, e.g. Deut 33, 19 the most hidden treasures of the sand; Jud. 5, 29 
the wisest amongst her ladies; Is. 19, n. 23, 8 sq. 29,19. Jer. 49, 20. Ezek. 28, 7. 


1 Comp, also 2 Ki. 4, 3, where the idea of doing something too little is para¬ 
phrased by the Hiph. D'yOH = do not too litile t sc. in borrowing empty 

vessels. 

9 On this comfaratio decurtata , cf. the still bolder pregnant construction in 
Ps. 4, 8, HJ 7 D greater gladness than at the time , &c. 

1 Comp, also the one above , L e. the Most High. 
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§ 133-3 the Comparison of Adjectives. 

Zech. 11,7. 45 > 1 2 3 * Job 30,6 (in the most frightful of valleys ). 41,22; probably 

also Ps. 35, 16. On this government by the adjective generally, cf. $ 132. c. — 
Moreover, the combination of a substantive in the construct state with an adjective 
used substantially (discussed in § 128. w) sometimes serves as a periphrasis for 
the superlative, e.g. Is. 22, 24 fDjJH 73 all the smallest vessels; Cant 7, 10 
like the best wine (where indeed may have been originally 

intended). 

2. Other periphrases for the superlative are the use of a substantive in the l 

construct state before the plural of the same word (which is naturally to be 
regarded as a partitive genitive; comp, our book of books) t e.g. Ex. 26, 33 
DHfhijn $5Hp the most holy place; (Cant. 1,1) the most excellent 

song; comp. Gen. 9, 25 (— servus servorum , the lowest servant) ; Num. 3, 32. 
Dent. 10, 17 1 (Ps. 136, 3^; 1 Ki. 8, 27. Is. 34, 10 (comp. Gal. 1, 5. Rev. 22, 5); 

Jer. 3, 19. Ezek. 16, 7. 26, 7 ( king of kings , of Nebuchadrezzar; comp. 1 Tim. 

6, 15. Rev. 17, 14. 19, 16, and another kind of circumlocution in Ps. 95, 3); 
Eccles. 1, 1 a. Similarly in Jer. 6, 28 two participles arc combined, and in Hos. 

10, 15 two substantives in the singular. Finally, the same object is attained 
by connecting one substantive in the construct state with another of the same 
stem ([Inst? H 3 ?* a sabbath of solemn rest , Le. an obligatory day of rest, Ex. 

31,15, &c.) or of the same meaning (e.g. !JB*n a thick darkness , Ex. 10, 22). 

3. The intensification of attributes by means of repetition belongs rather to rhetoric k 
than to syntax, e. g. Eccles. 7, 24 pb^ pfo^ exceeding deep ; 1 Sam. 2, 3. Prov. 

20, 14; the adjective is even used three times in Is. 6, 3.—Comp, the repetition 

of adverbs for the same purpose in Gen. 7, 19. Num. 14, 7 (*7fc<tp exceeding , 
also^Rtp *IRt ?3 Ex. 1, 7 and elsewhere) ; Ezek. 42, 15.—On the other hand, in 
Deut. 28, 43 the repetition expresses a continuous progress, i. e. higher and higher 
... lower and lower; in Deut 2, 27 (see § 123. e) and 16, 20 ( nothing but justice ) 
the constancy of the action. Comp. Ex. 23, 30 DytD DytD very gradually *. 

The repetition of substantives serves also as a periphrasis for the superlative / 
in such cases as "ft ihb (Ex. 3, 15)® to the remotest generations; comp. 17, 16. 

Jer. 6, 14. 8, 11 {perfectpeace) ; Ezek. 21, 32 (njy repeated three times) 3 ; 35, 7. 
Nah. 1, 2. Sometimes the completeness of an action or condition is expressed 
by placing together two or even three substantives of the same stem and of 
similar sound, comp. Ezek. 6, 14 (33, 28sq. 35, 3); 32, 15. Nah. 2, 11. Zeph. 

1, >5 (Job 3 ®, 3 - 38 . 27). 


1 God of gods , and Lord of lords t just as the supreme god of the Babylonians 
is called del beli (Tiele, Compend. der Rel.-Gesch. t p. 87). 

* Adverbs of the same stem are connected in this way in Num. 6, 9. Is. 29, 5. 
30, 13; of different stems in Is. 5, 26 and Joel 4, 4. In Num. 12, 2 the particles 
pi appear to be placed together for a similar purpose, equivalent to simply 
and solely. 

3 Different in kind from the thrice repeated exclamation of the same words in 

2 Sam. 18, 33. Jer. 7, 4 and 22, 29, and the double exclamation in Jer. 4, 19 and 

Lam. 1, 16 (?). 
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§ 134 . Syntax of the Numerals. 

Cf. the exhaustive statistics collected by Sven Heraer, Syntax der Zahhvorter 
im A. 71 , Lund, 1893. 

a 1. The numerals from 2 to 10, as being originally abstract 
substantives, may be connected with tlieir substantives in three 
different ways. They may stand either— 

(a) In the construct state before the substantive (the object 
numbered being consequently in the genitive), e. g. DV mb? a triad 
of days , i.e. three days; V)P the two men; or 

b (b) In the absolute state before it (the object numbered being 
in apposition, § 131.4/), e. g. a triad\ vi z. sons. i.e. three 

sons; D??# two men; or 

c (c) In the absolute state (likewise in apposition) after the object 
numbered, e. g. nto. So especially in long lists, since in these 
the substantives naturally come first, e.g. Gen. 32, 15. Num. 7, 17. 
28, 19. Apart from such cases, the frequency of this order in the 
later Books is due to the fact that the character of the numeral 
tended more and, more to become adjectival rather than substantival \ 

d Rem. In Lev. 24, 22 IIIX follows the construct state DBtfD, but here as in 
Num. 15, 16 should be read. In Gen. 4a, 19 is in apposition to 

a substantive with a suffix ( = one of you brethren ; but verse 33 the one of you 
brethren). In Num. 31, 28 HpR precedes the substantive in the Aramaic manner 
( = one each). —For njEHlND (Gen. 7, 17, &c.) we find regularly in the Priestly 
Code (except in Gen. 17, 17. 23, 1) HWD (Gen. 5, 3, &c.) an hundred years. 
On the connexion of abstract numerals with suffixes, as DrPJt? their duality , i. e. 
they two, Gen. 2, 25 and elsewhere (also with a strengthening separate pronoun, 
as UrOK WK? 1 Sam. 20, 42), comp. § 97. 4 . 

e 2. The numerals from 2 to 10 take the object numbered in the 
plural 2 , with very few exceptions, such as Ex. 16, 22 (where "*$ 1 $ 


1 From Herner's tables (op. cit., pp. 55-66) it appears, according to p. 68, that 
in the documents J, E, D of the Pentateuch, in Jos. 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, the Minor Prophets, Psalms, Megilloth, and Job, the numeral never, 
or very rarely, stands after its noun; in Kings and Ezekiel it stands several times 
after; in the Priestly Code and Jos. 13-24 nearly always after; in Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, nearly as often after as before the noun. In Ex. 
28, 10 the Masora makes the numeral in the genitive follow the construct state of 
the substantive numbered; we should, however, read fl^$n DiDfcHltO; for the 
omission of the article before cf. § 126. w. 

* On examples such as Gen. 46, 27 (D\l# two souls) t comp. ( 132.^ 
(collectives joined with the plural of the adjective). 
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= the double of an omer). 2 Ki. 22, 1. Ezek. 45, 1, comp. 2 Ki. 8, 17 
and 25, 17 K*th. The numerals from 11 to 19 generally take 
the plural, but with certain substantives frequently used with numerals 
the singular is more common (see further, under letter f). The tens 
(from 20 to 90), when they precede, take the singular (in the 
accusative, comp. § 131./) of certain nouns frequently used with 
numerals (*1^* a thousand , PDi, —but only in Ezekiel 

and the Priestly Code), otherwise the plural, as (but 

cf. also Jud. 11, 33), &c.; on the other hand, the plural is necessary 
when they follow the object numbered in apposition (e. g. rfBK 

twenty cubits , 2 Chron. 3, 3 sq.; with the exception of 2 Sam. 24, 24, 
only in late Books). After HKO and the substantive numbered 
may be used either in the singular or plural, see further, letter g 
below. 

Rem. 1. After the numerals from 11 to 19 the singular is used, as a rule, with f 
day, njt? year, man, soul (person), D35? tribe, rQJft? pillar (Ex. 

24.4), sometimes with TOtjt cubit, BHh month , city, shekel (compare our 

four-year-old and the German sechzig Pfunef), e.g. Deut 1, a Di' *inK 

(comp., however, such exceptions as Deut. 1, 23. Jos. 4, 2, and elsewhere).— 
Substantives other than these are used in the plural with the numerals from 11 to 
19, and the numeral may even follow the substantive, especially in later passages, 
as Num. 7, 87 sq. I Chron. 4, 27. 25, 5. 

2. After HKD (DWD [so almost exclusively in the Priestly Code, e. g. always g 
nKD], niND, DTIKO) and (O'B^K, 'B^t, D^) the substantives 
ZPH, JTOK (except in Ezek. 40, 27), are regularly used in 

the singular, generally also "> 33 , "> 3 , (with the exception of Jos. 7, 21. 

2 Sam. 14, 26, and elsewhere); comp., moreover, Gen. 33,19. Est. 1,1. Jud. 21, 12. 
Deut. 7, 9. 1 Ki. 5, 12. 2 Chron. 9, 15.—Examples of the plural after HKD are 
Gen. 26, 12. 1 Sam. 18, 25. 2 Sam. 16, 1. 1 Ki. 18, 4; after FIND Ex. 38, 27; 
after Jud. 15, 4. 2 Sam. 8, 4. 1 Ki. 10, 17. Ezek. 42, 17; after DATING 

1 Sam. 25, 18. 1 Ki. 7, 20; after 1 Sam. 25, 2. 1 Ki. 3, 4. 5, 6. 2 Ki. 3, 4. 

Ps. 90,4; after i Sam. 17, 5. Job 42,12; after Mic. 6, 7; after 

Is. 36, 8.—In Dan. 12, 11 the plural D'tDJ precedes the numeral twelve humired . 

8. Numerals compounded of tens and units (like 21, 62) take the h 
object numbered either after them in the singular (in the accusative), 
e.g. Gen. 5, 20 HJ# two and sixty years (njtf in the singular, 

according to letter e, since it conforms to the ten immediately pre- 
ceding; but also n# nto* O'tfty Deut. 2, 14), or before them 
in the plural, especially in the later Books, Dan. 9, 26 and elsewhere; 
or the object is repeated (but only in 1 Ki. 6, i, and the Priestly 
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Code; sometimes even several times, e.g. Gen. 23, 1. 25, 7.17 thrice) 
in the plural with the units (according to letter b\ and in the singular 
with the tens (see letter e) and hundreds, e.g. Gen. 12, 4 
fW D'JDKn seventy and five years; Gen. 23, 1 n# Dnb^ n W HKD 
IDSh an hundred and twenty and seven years. Comp. Gen. 5,6 sqq. 

i Rem. 1. It may farther be remarked with regard to the order, that the thousand 
or thousands always precede the hundreds, Ac., and the hundreds almost always 
come before the smaller numbers (in Kings and Ezekiel sometimes, and in the 
Priestly Code usually, after the smaller numbers), the tens in the earlier 
Books (documents J and D of the Pentateuch, Joshua 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, 
and also in Ezra and Nehemiah) before the units, but in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the 
Priestly Code, Joshua 13-24, after the units (see Herner, op. cit, p. 73). After 
the hundreds the smaller number is very frequently added dovrUrws, without *1, 
especially in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel. 

On the syntax of the cardinals in general:— 

k 2. The cardinals are determined by the article, when they refer back (without 
being connected with the object numbered; comp., however, Lev. 25,10sq. Nam. 
16, 35. Jos. 4, 4. 2 Sam. 23, 13) to a number or list already mentioned, e.g. Gen. 
2, 11 pp'B "irifctn ^ Me name of the one (the first) is Pishon; Gen. 14, 9 four 
kings against the five (enumerated in verse 2); comp. 1 Chron. 11, 20 sq., and 
the determinate tens in Gen. 18, 29. 31 sq. A demonstrative with the article may 
also be added to a numeral determined in this way, e. g. Deut. 19, 9 (but comp, 
also Gen. 9, 19. 22, 23, where the numeral and demonstrative are practically 
determinate in themselves). In the case of the numerals from 11 to 19 the 
article may stand either before the unit (1 Chron. 25, 19. 27, 15) or before 
(Jos. 4,4); it is used before all three members of a compound number (273) 
in Num. 3, 46. 

/ In appositibn with some determinate substantive the cardinal number is used 
without the article, not only when it precedes the substantive, as in Jos. 15, 14 
(PJJjn '211 where is equivalent to a substantive determinate 

in itself; comp. Gen. 18, 28. Jos. 6, 8. 22. 1 Sam. 17,14. 1 Ki. 11, 31, and the 
passages discussed above in § 126. x; Gen. 21, 29. Ac.), but also when it follows 
the substantive, e.g. 1 Ki. 7, 27. 43 sq. and ; the omission of the article 
may here, as in the cases noticed in § 126. *, be also due to the dislike of a 
hiatus. This would also be a very simple explanation of *|ITK Num. 28,4. 1 Sam. 
13* *7 sq. Jer. 24, 2. Ezek. 10, 9, instead of the more usual *iriKri, and of nng 
I Sam. 1, 2 for DHttH. 

- - r 

fpt Such cases as D'Djn njD$ Jud. 14, 17 (which is determined by a following 
determinate genitive) are explained from §127 ,b; 1 Chron. 9, 25 perhaps from 
(126.?; in Is. 30, 26 probably the light of all the seven days of the week is 
meant; on the other hand, in 1 Sam. 9, 20 and 25, 38 the article is, with Well- 
hausen, to be omitted. 

U 3. Certain specifications of measure t weight , or time, are commonly omitted after 
numerals, e.g. Gen. ao, 16 P|D 3 a thousand (shekels) of silver ; so also before 
an] Gen. 24, 22. 1 KL 10,16. Is. 7, 23, comp. Ps. 119, 72. Moreover, Ruth 3,15 
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8 ^ six (ephahs) of barley ; I Sam. 17,17 DPI^ rntPJf ten (according to 
10, 3 loaves') of bread ; comp. 2 Sam. 16,1, where before a measure, or perhaps 
some term like cakes, is to be supplied.—The number of cubits is stated in the 
Priestly Code ^Ex. 26, 2 and elsewhere) and in 1 Ki. 6 and 7 (otherwise only in 
Ezek. 40, 5. 21. 47, 3. Zech. 5, 2. 1 Chron. 11, 23. 2 Chron. 4, 2 sq.) by the 
addition of JTOK 3 prop, by the cubit. Also in Ex. 27,11 the Samaritan and LXX 
read nBKjS after'Tp/t, and in 27, 15 TOK after rnbjL 

4 . The ordinals above 10 have no special forms, but are expressed 
by the corresponding cardinals, which may then stand either before 
or after the object numbered, e.g. Gen. 7, n tti* on the 

seventeenth day; Deut. 1, 3 HJE* tpysntta in the fortieth year; comp. 
Gen. 14, 5. 2 Ki. 25, 27, and, with repetition of njB* in a compound 
number, 1 Ki. 6, 1; such a cardinal occurs without 3 (and therefore 
in the accus . temporis , according to § 118. h) in Gen. 14,4 (the 
Samaritan, however, has with the article (but without 

a numbered object, see above, letter k ), 1 Ki. 19, 19*. On the 
position of the numeral as a genitive following its noun, comp. e. g. 

1 Ki. 16, 10 Dpfe'JJ rDt ?3 in the twenty and seventh year , and 

with a determinate numeral, Ex. 12, 18. Num. 33, 38. Deut. 15, 9. 
In this case, however, HJB* is very frequently repeated, e. g. Gen. 7,11. 

2 Ki. 13, 10; after a determinate numeral, Lev. 25, 10 *. 

Rem. In numbering days of the month and years, the cardinals are very fre¬ 
quently used instead of the ordinals even for the numbers from 1 to 10, e.g. 
DVltf JU #3 1 Ki. 15, 25; a Ki. 18, 1, &c., comp. Deut 15, 9. The 

months themselves are always numbered by the ordinals 'D$ 3 , &c., 

up to but not the days of the month, e.g. irjK 3 Gen. 8, 5 and 

elsewhere, nyZHK 3 Zech. 7, 1; ilJftonS Ezek. 1, 1 and elsewhere, 

Bhh!? n^pt ?3 2 Ki. 25, 8, chr& Lev. 23, 32 (always, however, 

on the tenth day of the month). On the omission of in all these cases 
see above, letter n; only in late passages is Di' added, e.g. 2 Chron. 29, 17 
ehrfc njtotf Di' 3 ; Ezra 3, 6 Ehr& Din?.—Finally, when the year is stated 

by governing a determinate ordinal, e.g. 2 Ki. 17, 6 rPjP$Pin fOG ?3 


1 Somewhat different from this is Ex. 19, 15 be ready D'OJ prop, after 

three days, i. e. on the third day (in verses 11 and 16 and in Ezra 10, 8 the ordinal 
is used), also 1 Sam. 30, 13 Dftl '§ because three days agpne I fell 

sick, prop, to-day three (days). 

* All these expressions may indeed be explained by supposing that, e. g. in Lev. 
25, 10, the proper meaning is the year of the fifty years which it completed, i.e. 
the fiftieth year; but it is more correct to regard or n?t ?3 in such cases 
not as a real nomen regens, but simply as a connective form to be explained on 
the analogy of the cases mentioned in ( 128. h. 
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in the ninth year (comp. 25, 1. Jer. 28, 1 K e th. 32, 1 K e th. 46, 2. 51, 59. 
Ezra 7, 8), in such cases is again (see note 2 on letter o) to be explained 

according to § 128. k. This is supported by the fact that the Masora on 
Jer. 28, 1. 32, 1, requires in the Qfri for rW 3 . 

q 5 . Distributives are expressed either by repetition of the cardinal 
number, e. g. Gen. 7, 9. 15 two and two; 2 Sam. 21, 20 

six each; with the numbered object also repeated, e. g. 
Jos. 3, 12 f or w&y tribe a man; Num. 13, 2. 

34,18 (I? as in Neh. 11,1, one out of every ten); comp. § 123. d; 
or a periphrasis with is used, Num. 17, 18. Deut. 1, 23, comp. 

Is. 6, 2 after six wings twice repeated; the simple distributive 

j 5 is, however, sufficient (as in DHga!?, § 123. c), e. g. 
by hundreds and by thousands . 

r 0. The multiplicatives are expressed either (like the ordinals 
above 10, see letter 0 above) by the cardinals (in the feminine, 
probably owing to the omission of DJ??, D'tDVB; so Konig, Lehrgeb 
ii. 228), as twice , Job 40, 5; seven times , Lev. 26, 21. 24. 

Prov. 24, 16; comp, also T\nH once, 2 Ki. 6, 10. Job 40, 5, for which 
in Job 33,14 1 along with (the latter also in 1 Sam. 18, 21); 

or by the dual of the numeral, thus Gen. 4, 15 (in verse 24 

along with the cardinal 77 for 77 times); Is. 30, 26. Ps. 12, 7. 79, 12 ; 
DVjyaig 2 Sam. 12, 6 2 ; or periphrastically by Dy? a time (prop. 
a step, with the article, Eysn this time ; comp, also Jl&fyn DyB3, with 
3 , like above), as nn« DyB once (Neh. 13, 20 fiyB ottce 

and twice), twice , D'O^B dbti (for which in Ex. 23, 14. Num. 

22, 28. 32 vbv) three times; comp. Ezek. 41, 6 thirty-three 

times; 2 Sam. 24, 3 an hundred times; Deut. 1,11 a thousand times; 
1 Ki. 22, 16 nD 3 "iy until how many times, i. e. how often. 

Cf. also JTjk'Jf ten times, Gen. 31, 7. 14, and O'fiy nliSH many 
times, Neh. 9, 28.—In Gen. 43, 34, five times is expressed by rfT &T?n 
(prop, five hands) 3 , and in Ex. 16, 5 the double is expressed by 
"i>y Hjcip (prop, a repetition over and above that which, &c.).—Of the 
ordinals is used as a numeral adverb, Gen. 22, 15, &c., a second 


1 But nnjjta Num. 10, 4 is to be translated on one (trumpet). 

* Probably also D^D 3 Job n, 6 (from doubling) does not mean doubled 
but manifold . 

3 But rri*Pn ysnX Gen. 47, 24 means the (other) four parts; comp, a Ki. ix, 7. 

Neh. n,i. 
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time, comp, the Latin tertium consul; the third time, i Sam. 

3, 8; n'Bton Dye a fifth time, Neh. 6, 5; rfintfa at the seventh 
(time), 1 Ki. 18, 44, and 'tfn DJ?B3 J os . 6, 16. 

Rem. The collocation of a numeral with the next above it (either in the same s 
or in different sentences) is a rhetorical device employed in numerical sayings 
to express a number, which need not, or cannot, be more exactly specified. It must 
be gathered from the context whether such formulae are intended to denote only 
an insignificant number (e. g. Is. 17, 6, two or at the most three), or a considerable 
number, e. g. Mia 5, 4. Sometimes, however, this juxtaposition serves to express 
merely an indefinite total, without the collateral idea of a gradation from a lower 
to a higher number. Thus one and two are connected by ), Deut. 32, 30. Jer. 3,14. 
Job 33, 14. 40, 5 (without 1 , Ps. 62, 12); two and three, Is. 17, 6 (Sirac. 23, 16. 

26, 28), and without 1 , 2 Ki. 9, 32. Hos. 6, 2. Amos 4, 8; three and four, 
Jer. 36, 23. Amos 1,3. 2, 4. Prov. 30, 18. 21. 29 (Sirac. 26, 5), and without 1, 
Prov. 30, 15 ; four and five, without ), Is. 17, 6; six and seven, Job 5, 19. 
Prov. 6, 16; seven and eight, Mic. 5, 4. Eccles. 11, 2; (nine and ten, Sirac. 25, 7). 


III. Syntax of the Pronoun. 

§ 135 . The Personal Pronoun . 

1. The separate pronouns,—apart from their employment as the a 
subject in noun-clauses (comp. $ 141.12) and the idiom mentioned 
under letters d-h ,—are used, according to § 32. b, as a rule, only 
to give express emphasis to the subject; e.g. Gen. 16, 5. 2 Sam. 24,17 
i. e. I myself, so also 2 Sam. 12, 28. 17, 15 (after the verb). 
Ezek. 34, 15. Ps. 2, 6 1 ; but 1 Sam. 10, 18. 2 Sam. 12, 7. Is. 45, 12 
1 and none else; cf. also ^ 1 \ 11 Hos. 5, 14, &c.; 

Gen. 15,15. Jud. 15,18. 1 Sam. 17, 56 (as in 20, 8. 22,18. Ex. 18,19. 
Deut. 5, 24. Jud. 8, 2i, after the imperative); 1 Ki. 21, 7; DAK Gen. 9,7. 
Ex. 20, 19 (after the verb, Jud. 15,12); fern. Gen. 31,6; Wn 1 Sam. 
22, 18; N'n Gen. 3, 20. Jud. 14, 3; n©n Jer. 5, 5. — Sometimes, 
however, the separate pronoun appears 10 be placed before the verb 


1 Also fcOn, fcOH he himself, she herself (of persons and things), e.g. Is. 7, 14 
KV1 the Lord himself ; Est. 9, 1 TOH D'"]VPn the Jews themselves . In the 
sense of the same (6 avr6t) or (one and) the same, RVl is used in Is. 41, 4. 
43, 10. 13. 46, 4. 48, 12 (always RV7 *}R),Ps. 102, 28 (KVl MF1R), and probably 
also Job 3, 19.—The position of n©n, as an accusative of the object, before 
a perfect in 1 Chron. 9, 22, can at most be explained on the analogy of Aramaic 
(Erra 5, 12). 
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more on rhythmical grounds, i.e. in order to give the statement a fuller 
sound than that of the bare verbal form (cf. the similar use of the 
infinitive absolute, § 113.0). Thus Gen. 14, 23. Ps. 139, 2, and most 
clearly in such passages as Gen. 21, 24. 47, 30. Ex. 8, 24. Jud. 6, 18. 
11, 9. 1 Sam. 12, 20. 2 Sam. 3, 13. 21, 6. 1 Ki. 2, 18 (in solemn 
promises). The same explanation applies to at the beginning 
of sentences, e.g. Gen. 24, 45. Hos. 5, 3. 10, 11. 12, n. Ps. 39, 11. 
82, 6. Job 5, 3 

b Rem. 1. Different from this is the pleonastic addition of the separate pronoun 
immediately after the verb (according to Delitzsch on Cant. 5, 5 perhaps a trace 
of popular language), e. g. 1 Sam. 23, 22 (I). Cant. 5, 5, and (like other 
indications of the very late origin of the book) very frequently in Ecclesiastes, e. g. 
1, 16. 2, 1. 11. 15. 3, 17 sq. &c.; comp. Delitzsch, Das Hohelied und Koheleth , 
p. 207; in Aramaic. Dan. 5, 16. 

C 2. Substantival subjects also are somewhat frequently resumed, and thus expressly 
emphasized, by the insertion of the corresponding separate pronoun of the 3rd person 
before the predicate is stated, e. g. Gen. 3, 12 the woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me , she (fcOH) gave me, &c.; 14, 24 (DH) ; 15,4. 24, 7, 5 cc.; but Mil in 
Is. 7, 14 after the predicate and subject is equivalent to he himself *. 

d 2. Not infrequently the separate pronoun serves to give strong 
emphasis to a suffix of the same person which precedes (or sometimes 
even to one which follows), whether the suffix be attached to a verb 
(as accusative) or to a noun or preposition (as genitive). In English 
such an emphasis on the pronoun can generally be rendered only 
by laying greater stress upon it, or sometimes by repeating it; comp., 
on the contrary, the French mott livre h moi\ The separate pronoun 
in such instances is not to be regarded as a casus obliquus (accusative or 
genitive), but as the subject of an independent sentence, the predicate 
of which must in each case be supplied according to the context. 

£ Examples of emphasis:— 

(a) On a verbal suffix by means of 'JK ('JX), Gen. 27, 34 bless me, 

even me also (prop, bless me, I also would be blessed); Zech. 7, 5; comp, also 
Exek. 3. 34, 11. 20 by HRK (HTO) Prov. 22, 19.—The separate 

pronoun precedes in Gen. 24, 27 0 ?I)tJ) ; 49, 8 (JTTIIjt not Judah, thou art he whom , 


1 As early as the Me$a* inscription (line 21 sqq.) frequently stands at the 
beginning of a new sentence after the dividing stroke. 

* Analogous to this is the resumption of a noun dependent 00 a preposition, 
by means of a pronominal suffix united with the same preposition, e.g. Gen. 2, 17. 
2 Sam. 6, 22. 2 Ki. 22, 18, or of an object by means of the nota accusative DK 
with suffix, e.g. 1 Sam. 15, 9. Is. 8, 13. 
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but Judah thee , thee thy brethren shall praise ! but the vocative would also be possible, 
Judah l thou l thy brethren shall praise thee l as in 24,60), and Eccles. 2,15 '3R D 3 . 

(&) On a noun-suffix with a substantive, by means of * 3 $ 2 Sam. 19,1. Prov. 23,15, f 
perhaps also Lam. 1, 16 (against the accents); by iTTlR 1 Ki. 21, 19 
nriK-Da thy blood , even thine; by 2 Sam. 17, 5. Jer. 27, 7. Mic. 7, 3; 
by UrOK 1 Sam. 20, 42, after 33 ^ 5 ?, but without special stress; Neh. 5, 2 (?); 
by DFlR Num. 14, 32; by DH Ps. 38, 11 (without special stress), TOH Ps. 9, 7.— 
The separate pronoun precedes in Job 21,4 Gen. 40,16. Is. 45,12. 1 Chron. 

28, 2 pJK); Zeck 9, II (fiR); Jos. 23, 9 (DTIK); Ezek. 33, 17 (TOH).—In 
Ps. 89, 48, where 'JK might be taken as strengthening (equivalent in sense to 
^bn), we should read for as in verse 51. 

(0 On a suffix united with a preposition, 1 Sara. 25, 24 *2 upon me, upon g 

me; 1 Ki. 1, 26 2 Cbron. 35, 21 JTTIK not against thee; 

1 Sam. 19, 23 tttn D 3 vby upon him also; Deut. 5, 3 33 n 3 R 33 FIR but with us, 
even us; Hag. 1, 4 DFIK D 2 ^ for you yourselves; Jer. 25, 14 TOrTD 3 D2k—The 
separate pronoun precedes in 1 Sam. 12, 23 '*? ♦ *, ObR; 1 Ki. 1, 20 , ♦ ♦ ring; 

Mic. 5. 1 *|BD • • • nn«, and 2 Chron. 28, 10 DDtSy^DTlK 

The same principle also explains Gen. 4, 26 JlBy to Seth, to him also h 

(not tfrD|); comp. 10, 21, and Ex. 35, 34. Num. 4, 22. 

3. The oblique cases of the personal pronouns expressed by means i 
of a preposition (or the nota accus. rw) may be used either in 
a demonstrative or reflexive sense \ as Sb to him, but also to himself 
(sibi ), e. g. Jud. 3, 16 and Ehud made ^ for himself a sword, comp. 
Gen. 33, 17 ; so also Dr6 sibi , Is. 3, 9; taK with him , and Gen. 22, 3 
with himself; noy with her, and 1 Sam. 1, 24 with herself; unto 
him, and Gen. 8, 9 unto himself; also apparently as a pleonastic 
dativus ethicus (see § 119. s), Job 12, 11. 13, 1. 

Rarely, and only when marked emphasis is intended, is the accusative k 
of the reflexive pronoun represented by the nota accusativi MM with 
a suffix (this being ordinarily expressed by the reflexive conjugations 
NipKal and Hithpa'el a ); thus, to# himself and his habitation, 2 Sam. 

15, 25; Dnk se ipsos, Ex. 5,19. Jer. 7, 19 in sharp antithesis to 'flRp ; 
Ezek. 34, 2. 8. 10. Comp. § 57 at the end, together with note 2. 

Rem. There is a similar emphasis in Is. 49, 26 on D*lb *2 and DOT in the sense / 
of their own flesh, their own blood. On the sometimes demonstrative, sometimes 
reflexive meaning of noun-suffixes of the 3rd person singular and plural, cf. § 91. 
p and q. For other circumlocutions to express the idea of self, see § 139 .f 


1 As in Luther s Bible jm (ihm), jr ( ihr ) for sich, and in our version him, her 
for himself, herself. 

2 Niph'al according to § 51. e (like Hithpa'el according to § 54*/) may also 
include the dative of the reflexive pronoun. 
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4 . The possessive pronouns are, according to § 33. c , expressed 
by the suffixes of the noun (in the genitive)which may represent 
either a subjective genitive , or (like the genitives proper, § 128. h) 
an objective genitive , e.g. 'DOT the wrong done against me , Gen. 16, 5. 
Jer. 51, 35; comp. Gen. 9, 2. 18, 21. 27, 13 (2 Sam. 16, 12 K e thi)) 
Gen. 30, 23. 39, 21 (comp. Ex. 3, 21 and elsewhere); 50, 4. Ex. 20, 20. 
21, 35 * Jud. 4> 9- 12 the treatment of him)) Is. 56, 7. 

Jer. 9, 7. Nah. 3, 19. Prov. 1, 27. 24, 22. Job 20, 29. 23, 14. 34, 6. 
Comp, also such pregnant expressions as Ps. 20, 3 r&B* he will 
send thy help {helpfor thee), i.e. he will send thee help; Gen. 30,18. 39,21. 
Ex. 2, 9. Is. 1, 26 {and I will restore judges for thee Ezek. 37,15. 

When several substantives are co-ordinated, the pronominal suffix must be 
attached to each singly, e. g. Gen. 36, 6 and Esau took “JUO P 33 VKO l'KOTlK 
Vrta his wives and his sons and his daughters , &c.; 38, 18, dec. In 2 Sam. 23, 5 
the text is hardly correct. 

6. When the genitive, following a construct state, is used periphras- 
tically to express the idea of a material or attribute (§ 128. 0 and p), 
the pronominal suffix, which properly belongs to the compound idea 
(represented by the nomen regens and genitive), is, like the article 
(§ 127), attached to the second substantive (the genitive), e.g. 
prop, the hill of my holiness , i.e. my holy hill, Ps. 2, 6 and elsewhere ; 

"I'y thy holy city , Dan. 9, 24 ; teD? his idols of silver , 

Is. 2, 20. 30, 22. 31, 7 2 ; comp. Deut. 1, 41. Is. 9, 3. 28, 4. 41, 11. 
Ezek. 9, 1 sq. Ps. 41, 10. 150, 1. Job 18, 7 WK his steps of 
strength; 38, 6; after an adjective as nomen regens, Is. 13,3 (Zeph. 3,11) 
VINO Th? my proudly exulting ones. —On the same analogy is the use 
of e.g. Deut. i, 41 intpnbp v 3 his weapons of war [cf. Is. 41, 12]; 
Is. £6, 7 7 ^?*? my house of prayer , although the genitive here 
does not convey the idea of an attribute. 


1 Dice the substantival genitive, according to § 129. h, the possessive pronoun 
may also be paraphrased by a relative clause, e.g. Ruth 2, 21 ydH 
the young men , which are to me, i. e. my young men; so especially, when the 
substantive, which should take a genitive suffix, is already followed by a genitive, 
e.g. 1 Sam. 17, 40. In this case, however, the suffix also is sometimes attached 
pleonastically, e. g. Cant. 1, 6 *D")3 my vineyard , which belongs to me. 

Comp. Cant. 3, 7, and the analogous pleonasms in 2 Sam. 22, 2 (but see Ps. 18, 2) 
and Ps. 27, 2. 

1 On the other hand, more explicitly in prose, Gen. 44, 2 PjDSTI JP 33 ^3I"TIK 
my cup, the silver cup. 
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Rem. 1. Through an inaccuracy, which probably passed from the colloquial O 
language 1 into that of literature, masculine suffixes (especially in the plural) are 
not infrequently used to refer to feminine substantives; thus a noun-suffix in the 
singular, Ex. 11, 6. 35, 19. Jud. 11, 34*; in the plural, Gen. 31, 9. 32, 16. 

41, 23. Ex. 1, 21. 2, 17. Num. 27, 7 (but the feminine suffix twice immediately 
after); 36, 6; Jud. 19, 24. 21, 22. 1 Sam. 6, 7. 10 b (DH'33); 9, 20. Is 3, 16. 
Ezek. 23, 45. Amos 4, 1 sq, (but afterwards a feminine suffix) ; Job 1, 14. 39, 3 
(Dn^in in parallelism with 42, 15. Cant. 4, 2. 6,6. Ruth I, 8 sqq. 

(along with feminine suffixes) ; verbal sugixes in the singular, Ex. 22, 35 ; in the 
plural, Jud. 16, 3. Prov. 6, 21. Job 1,15. But Gen. 26,15. 18. 33, 13. Ex. 2, 17. 

1 Sam. 6, 10 a are to be explained according to § 60. h . On iTOH as feminine, 
tee § 32. n. On the use of the masculine in general as the prior gender , see 

$ 132 .g. 

2. The suffix of the 3rd person singular feminine (as aho the separate pronoun P 
fcOH Num. 14, 41. Jos. 10, 13. Jud. 14, 4) sometimes refers to the verbal idea 
contained in a preceding sentence (corresponding to our it) ; thus the verbal suffix, 
Gen. 15,6. Num. 23, 19. 1 Sam. 11, 3. 1 Ki. 11, 12. Is. 30, 8. Amos 8, 10; 
comp. Gen. 24, 14 (H3 thereby ), 42, 36. 47, 26. Ex. 10, 11 (rUHtt that), Is. 22,11. 

47, 7.—Elsewhere the suffix of the 3rd singular feminine refers to the plurals 

of things, e. g. 2 Ki. 3, 3. Jer. 36, 23. Job 6, 20. 39, 15 (but previously DBnn), and 
to the plurals of names of animals, Is. 35, 7. Conversely, plural suffixes refer 
to collective singulars, e.g. in Gen. 15, 13. Num. 16, 3. 1 Sam. 2, 8. Zeph. 2, 7; 
and to a verbal idea contained in the preceding clause, in Ezek. 33, 18. Job 32, 21 
(DH3 thereby), Ezek. 18, 26. 33, 19 (DH'bjj on that account , thereby )*. But the 
suffix in Deut. 21, 10 refers to the collective idea contained in ; in Jon. 

1, 3 DHtSy refers to the sailors included in sense under the term In 

Jos. 2, 4 read in Is. 30, 6 (DHD). 38, 16. Ps. 19, 5 (DH3) the text is 

most probably corrupt. 

3. In a few examples the force of the noun-suffix or possessive pronoun has q 

become so weak that the language appears to be almost entirely unconscious of it. 
Thus in my Lord from the pluralis maiestatis D'ihN (§ 124. i) with the 

suffix of the 1st singular (always with Qames and thus distinguished from 'ihtf my 
lords, Gen. 19, a), used exclusively of God, not only in addressing him (Gen. 15, 2. 

18, 3. Ps. 35, 23), but ultimately (see, however, the note below), without any 


1 According to Diehl (see the title at the head of § 91. a), who adduces numerous 
instances on pp. 44 sqq. 54 sqq. 67 sq., many of these cases may be set down 
to corruption of the traditional text, while the sudden (and sometimes repeated) 
change of gender in suffixes is mainly due to the influence exercised on the copyists 
by the Mishnic and popular Aramaic dialects, neither of which recognizes such 
distinctions. 

* The Masora reckons six instances of ^3DD, where H3QD would be expected 
(Jud. 11, 34, where, however, the text is most probably corrupt), Ex. 25, *5 CO- 
Lev. 6, 8. 7, 18. 27,9. Jos. 1, 7; almost all these passages can, however, be easily 
explained in other ways. 

* In 2 Ki. 7, 10 for (the LXX read 1JR?) we should read HJjy. 
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regard to the pronoun, as equivalent to the Lord l . On 'jhX as a Qfrl perpetuum 
of the Masoretes for niJT see § 17 and § 102. tn. 
r A similar loss of vitality in the suffix occurs most probably in ^'TfV prop, in his 
unitednesses , i.e. he &c. together , e.g. WP D^TT^3 Ex. 19, 8 , then, without regard 
to the suffix, even after the 1st person 1*1 fV tiTOX 1 Ki. 3, 18 in reference to two 
women; Is. 41, 1. Job 9, 32. Neh. 6, 2. 7; after the 2nd person, Is. 45, 20 and 
elsewhere. Also in prop, their entirety , but also after the 2nd person equivalent 
to all together\ 1 Ki. 22, 28. Mic. 1, 2 hear , ye peoples, all of you, even before the 
2nd person, Job 17,10 (in 1 Sam. 6, 4 read with the LXX). On the redundant 
suffix in Lev. 27, 23 and elsewhere, comp. $ 127.1. 


§ 136 . The Demonstrative Pronoun . 

a The demonstrative pronouns are HJ, fem. plur. !"^X (§ 34), 

hie, haec (hoc), hi, &c., and the personal pronoun NVl, likewise used 

< < 

as a demonstrative, fem. K'H, plur. masc. non, fem. nan (§ 32. £), is, 
ea (id), or ille, &c., ii, eat or illi, &c. The distinction between them 
in usage is that nj (like hie, &c) almost always points out a (new) 
person or thing present, while HVT (like is, ille , avroe, intros) refers to 
a person or thing already mentioned or known (see the examples 
below) *. 

b Rem. 1. Compare on the above the instructive examples in Gen. 32, 3. Jud. 7,4 
of whom I say unto thee, this (ilt) shall go with thee, he (XVI) shall go with thee 
(so afterwards with negatives). Moreover, HJTI this day, i. e. the actual day 
on which one is speaking or writing (Gen. 26, 33 and elsewhere), but Klin 


1 Comp, the same weakening of the force of the possessive pronoun in '3*1 prop. 
my master, from the second century A. D. onwards the master; so also in Syriac 
my lord, and ultimately as a title the lord; in Italian madonna, French Madasne , 
Notre Dame, Monsieur , Monseigneur, &c. It is, however, more than doubtful, 
whether the regular distinction between 'jhX as a holy name, and *3hX as an 
ordinary appellative is not merely due to the practice of the later Rabbis. 
G. H. Dalman, Der Gottesname A don aj und seine Geschichte (Berlin, 1889), in an 
exhaustive discussion, shows that apart from the book of Daniel and the eight 
critically doubtful passages, in which T1X is used by God himself) there is nowhere 
any necessity to regard the suffix as entirely meaningless, since *HX is always used 
either in an address to or (like 'rtX, which also is never a mere phrase or title) 
in reverent language about God—as the Lord of the speaker—like the Assyrian 
beli-ia, my Lord. Against any original distinction between ^hX and *'3 V IX it may 
be urged especially that when unconnected with suffixes the singular |VlX is always 
used of God, and not the pluralis mates tat is presupposed by 'jhK. 

* On HI and X3H standing separately as determinate in themselves, see $ 125. «. 
On the use of determinate demonstratives as adjectives, see ( 126. u. 
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the day or period of which the historian has just been speaking (Gen. 15,18. 26, 32) 
or of which the prophet has just been foretelling (Is. 5, 30. 7, 18. sosqq.) and 
of which he continues to speak or foretell. Nevertheless fit and rfpH are also found 
in certain common combinations where WH and TOH would be expected, and 
vice versa; thus almost always fitn "Dill, plur. nWn D'TTlfi, but mSHil 
(or Dnn and only in Zech. 8, 9. 15 fiJKfi D'tDja, Est. 1, 5. 9, 28 D^fi 

fiWfi.—With a secondary sense of contempt (like Latin iste) ill occurs, e.g. in 
1 Sam. 10, 27. 21,16. 1 Ki. 22, 27. Is. 6, 10, &c.; in the sense of the neuter, 
this, fttft is more common than fit, as Is. 5, 25. 43, 9, &c., but Wfi more common 
than fcPfi. 

2. Both fit and fcttn are sometimes used almost as enclitics to emphasize C 
interrogative words (like the Latin nnm in quisnam ; comp, also quis tandem ); 
e.g. Job 38, 2 nt 'ID who now (darkeneth, &c.) . . .? 1 Sam. 17, 55 sq. Is. 63, 1. 

Jer. 49, 19. Ps. 24, 8. 25, 12, and elsewhere; fi^nO what now? 1 Sam. 10, 

11; how now? Gen. 27, 20; why now? Jud. 18, 24; but before the verb 
it is usually fttfmp Gen. 3, 13. 12, 18. Ex. 14, 5. Jud. 15, 11; where¬ 

fore now? Gen. 18, 13. 25, 22. 1 Sam. 17, 28. 2 Sam. 12, 23, and elsewhere.— 

So also fcttrPD Is. 50, 9. Job 4, 7sqq.; and still more emphatically nrfcttH 'tp 
Ps. 24, 10. Jer. 30, 21. 

3. fit is likewise used as an enclitic (see letter c above): (a) of place, in such d 
passages as Gen. 27, 21 '131 fit fiftKfi whether thou (that art here) be my son 
Esau? 2 Sam. 2, 20 is it thou? n|TI3fi behold, here , 1 Ki. 19, 5. Is. 21, 9 l ; cf. 
also the strengthening of the separate pronoun by Is. 43, 25 ('pbK). 1 Sam. 

7, 28. Is. 37, 16. Ps. 44, 5 (fiftK), and Dfi these are, Gen. 25,16. 1 Sam. 4, 8. 

(b) of time: fit fifty now, 1 Ki. 17, 24; just now, 2 Ki. 5, 22, and rather fre¬ 
quently before words denoting number, e.g. Gen. 27, 36 fit twice, now; 

comp. 31, 38. Job 1, 12. 7, 3. 19, 3; separated from the numeral in Gen. 31, 41 
*jTfit elliptically for this, i. e. this present period, is to me, or makes altogether, 
twenty years, &c. The other examples are similarly elliptical. 


1 On the other hand, it is very questionable whether fit in Ps. 104, 25 (D'fi fit), 

V T - ? 

Is. 23, 13 (Dyfi fit), Jud. 5, 5. Ps. 68, 9 ('3'p fit) can be taken, according to the 
common explanation, simply as a prefixed demonstrative particle (the sea yonder, 
&c.). In Ps. 104, 25 D*fi (unless in apposition to fit; comp. § 126. aa, and 
Zech. 5, 7, where firiK fi^K is in apposition to fttft depending on fi3fi, and also 
Ezek. 40, 45, where ifi32^fi is in apposition to fit) is most naturally taken as the 
subject, this is the sea . Is. 23,13. Jud. 5, 5, and Ps. 68, 9 would be most naturally 
explained in the same way; but in these passages the text is almost certainly 
corrupt. In Jud. 5, 5 in fact '3'D fit is most probably to be regarded with Moore 
as a very early gloss, which subsequently found its way from this passage into 
Ps. 68. 


H h 
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The Parts of Speech. 

§ 137. The Interrogative Pronoun. 

a The interrogative pronoun '9 who may refer either to a masculine 
or feminine person (Cant. 3, 6), or even to a plural, e.g. WJX 9 who 
are ye? Jos. 9, 8; Gen. 33, 5. Num. 22, 9 (more minutely, 

*9} Ex. 10,8, i. e. who exactly , who in particular?). It is used 
of the neuter only when the idea of a person is implied, e. g. 
who are the Shechemiies? Jud. 9, 28. 13, 17. Gen. 33, 8. Mic. 1, 5; 
even more boldly, with the repetition of a *9 used personally, in 
1 Sam. 18, 18. 2 Sam. 7, 18. 

b Moreover, *9 may also be used in the sense of a genitive, e. g. 
rtK 9 "TI? whose daughter art thou ? Gen. 24,23. 1 Sam. 1 7,55. 56. 58 ; 
'9 whose word? Jer. 44, 28. 1 Sam. 12, 3; in the accusative, 
*9"Tlfc< qucmnam? 1 Sam. 28, n. Is. 6, 8; with prepositions, e.g. *9? 
1 Ki. 20, 14 (in an abrupt question by whom?)) 9 r> Gen. 32, 18; 
9 i Sam. 24,15. — Similarly HD, "HD, HD what? is used for the 
nominative, or accusative, or genitive (Jer. 8, 9), or with prepositions, 
e.g. whereupon? Job 38,6 ; why ? nony quousque? Ps. 74, 9. 

C Rem. Both *9 TO are used also in indirect questions (on the merely relative 
distinction between direct and indirect questions in Hebrew, see the Interrogative 
Sentences ), e.g. Gen. 39, 8. 43, 22. Ex. 32, 1. — On the meaning of and HO 
as interrogates is based also their use as indefinite pronouns (equivalent to 
quisquis , quodcunque or quicquam), e. g. Jud. 7, 3. 1 Sam. 19, 3. 20, 4. Prov. 
9, 4. 16; even 'DTIO?* have a care, whosoever ye be , &c., 2 Sam. 18,12 ; so also 
TO (whatever it be) Job 13,13. 2 Sam. 18,22.23; comp. Num.23,3 '3X15710 
and whatsoever he showeth me. A still further weakening of the indefinite use of 
TO is the combination *^T10 that which , Eccles. 1, 9. 3, 15 (just like the Syriac 
*1 XD).—On HDIXD 1 quicquam, anything at all (usually with a negative), and 
as an adverb in any way, 1 Sam. 21, 3, see the Lexicon. 


§ 138. The Relative Pronoun. 

The text of this section (and of § 155) has been entirely remodelled on the 
basis of V. Baumann’s excellent essay Hebrdische Rclativsatze , Leipzig, 1894. 

a Relative clauses are most frequently (but not necessarily; cf. 
§ 155 . 0 ) introduced by the indeclinable (see § 36 )*. This is 


[ l Comp, the Assyrian ma-am-ma, anybody; and mi-im-ma, anything.— 
G.W.C.] 

a The etymology of the word is still a matter of dispute. Against the identifica¬ 
tion of as an original substantive, with the Arabic ’atar, trace , Aram. *10ft 
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§ 138-] 

not, however, a relative pronoun in the Greek, Latin or English 
sense, nor is it a mere nota relationis \ but an original demonstrative 
pronoun [as though iste, istius, &c.] a . Hence it is used— 

(1) In immediate dependence on the substantival idea to be defined, 
and virtually in the same case as that (hence belonging syntactically 
to the main clause); e. g. Gen. 24, •} • ♦ • gvi . # ♦ Tfcto rrirp 
the Lord , iste , he took me ... he shall send, See. (= who took me ); 

Is. 37, 4 the words of Rabshakeh, istius , the king 

of Assyria hath sent him (= whom the king of Assyria hath sent); 
Gen. 2, 2 and God finished his work , istud, he 

had made (it). Such qualifying clauses may be called dependent 
relative clauses . 

Rem. 1. In the above examples Gen. 24, 7 is virtually in the nominative, b 
Is. 37, 4 in the genitive, Gen. 2, a in the accusative. A further distinction between 
the examples is that in Gen. 24, 7 the main idea (fflil*), to which is added 
in apposition, is only resumed in the qualifying clause by the subject {he) inherent in 
'Jppbi in Is. 37, 4 it is resumed by the accusative suffix of r6t?, while in Gen. a, a 
it is not resumed at all. This suppression of the retrospective pronoun* takes 
place especially when it (as in Gen. 2, a) would represent an accusative of the 
object, or when it would be a separate pronoun representing a nominative of the 
subject in a noun-clause, e. g. Gen. 1, 7 finfitp the waters , those , 

under the firmament ', &c. In negative sentences, however, the retrospective 


place, trace, Noldeke urges {ZDMG, 1886, p. 738) that the expression trace of .. . 
could hardly have developed into the relative conjunction, while the meaning 
of place has been evolved only in Aramaic, where the word is never used as 
a relative. According to others, is really a compound of several pronominal 
roots; cf. Sperling, Die Nota relationis im Hebraischen, Leipzig, 1876, and Konig, 
Lehrgeb ., ii. 323 sqq., who follows Ewald and Bottcher in referring it to an original 
btPK. According to Hommel {ZDMG. xxxii. p. 708 sqq.) is an original 
substantive, to be distinguished from and *t? (an original pronominal stem), 
but used in Hebrew as a nota relationis , or (as HT and ft are also sometimes 
used, see below, letters g and A) simply for the relative pronoun . Baumann (op. 
cit., p. 44) sees in the Assyrian la, Phoenician, Punic, and Hebrew t?, the ground- 
forms, of which the Phoenician and Punic (see above, 5 36, note) and the 
Hebrew are developments. 

1 Somewhat like Luther’s so, e.g. die fremden Gotten, so unter euch sind, 
Gen. 35, 2. 

a This is the necessary conclusion both from the analogy of the Arabic 'alladi, 
which is clearly a demonstrative (like the Hebr. tWl, HtWi), and from the use 
of HJ and ft as relatives. 

9 The instances in which, instead of a retrospective pronoun, the main idea 
itself is repeated (Gen. 49, 30. 50, 13. Jer. 31, 32) are most probably all due 
to subsequent amplification of the original text by another hand. 

H h 2 
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pronoun is not infrequently added, e.g. Gen. 17, 12 XVI; 7, 2 X'H; 1 Ki. 9, 20 
msn; Deut. 20, 15 n3H ; but cf. also % n WH *lt?X Gen. 9, 3. The addition of 
N'H in a verbal clause, 2 Ki. a 2,13, is unusual. 

The very frequent omission of the retrospective pronoun is noticeable in cases 
where the predicate of the qualifying clause is a verbum diccndi , e. g. Num. 10, 29 
we are journeying unto the place , frtK Min ni.T "ION that place, the 

Lord said (of it), It will I give to you ; gf. Num. 14, 40. Gen. 3, 17. Deut. 28, 68. 
Jud. 8, 15. 1 Sam. 9, 17. 23. 24, 5. 1 Ki. 8, 29. Jer. 32, 43. 

C 2. When the substantive followed by *U?X and the qualifying clause expresses 
an idea of place , it may also be resumed by the adverbs of place DP there, 
H qfc thither, DBTD thence , e.g. Gen. 13, 3 nfrnx DB> .Tr\~“^X D^pDTiny unto 
the place , that one , his tent had been there ; i. e. where his tent had been ; cf. Gen. 3, 23 
D#tD, Ex. ar, 13 TOB*. But even in this case the retrospective word may be 
omitted, cf. Gen. 35, 14. Num. 20, 13. Is. 64, 10, where DB? would be expected, 
and Gen. 30, 38. Num. 13, 27. 1 Ki. ia, 2, where nt£ 5 ? would be expected.— 
When the appositional clause is added to a word of time, the retrospective 
pronoun is always omitted, e. g. 1 Sam. 20, 31 for all the days , 'n *B*“|3 "U7X 
those—the son of fesse is living (in them ); cf. Gen. 45, 6. Deut. 1, 46. 9, 7. 1 Ki. 
11, 42 ; see Baumann, op. cit., p. 33. 

d 3. If the governing substantive forms part of a statement made in the first 
or second person, the retrospective pronoun (or the subject of the appositional 
clause) is in the same person, e.g. Gen. 45, 4 I am Joseph , NT1X DTnSEnB'X he — 
ye sold me, i. e. whom ye sold; Num. 22, 30. Is. 49, 23; 41, 8 thou, Jacob, "iBfK 
’pFnna he—I have chosen thee ; Jer. 32, 19. Eccles. 10, 16 sq.; Gen. 15, 7 / am 
the Lord, ^priXltfn 3B>X he—I brought thee out, &c„ Ex. 20, 2 (Deut. 5, 6). 

e (2) Not depending (adjectivally) on a governing substantive, but 
itself expressing a substantival idea. Clauses introduced in this way 
may be called independent relative clauses . Ttys use of is generally 
rendered in English by he who , he whom , &c. (according to the context), 
or that which, Ac. In reality, however, the ’'PK is still a demonstrative 
belonging to the construction of the main clause as subject or object, 
or as a genitive dependent on a noun or preposition, e.g. Num. 22, 6 
1 X 3 * 3 Xfi 3 B*X iste — thou cursest (him)— is cursed', i.e. he whom thou 
cursest, Ac. 1 ; Ex. 22, 8; *>PK as object, Gen. 44, 1. 49, 1. 1 Sam. 
16, 3 sqq. Mic. 6, 1 pPK HX), and even preceding the verb, e.g. 
Is. 52, 15. Ps. 69, 5; *>Bta as genitive, Ezek. 23, 28 I will deliver 
thee fiNjl'P "*B*X V 3 into the hand of those—thou hates t (them); 1 Sam. 7,7; 
depending on a preposition, e.g. Gen. 44, 4. 2 Ki. 10, 22; 

Gen. 21, 17, DP in that (place)— he is there , i.e. where 

1 The absolute use of is very peculiar in the formula *^X *131 HM “lfc*X 

this (is it )—it came as the word of the Lord to ..., Jer. 14,1. 46, 1. 47,1. 49, 34. 
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he is; cf. Jud. 17, 8 and Ruth i, 16 ivhiiher x ; 1 Ki. 18, 12 

whither; 10 X 1 ? Ex. 5, 11. 

From these examples it follows that in independent relative clauses the retrospective f 
suffix, or adverb of place, may be, and in fact generally is, omitted. As a rule, 
however (as in the dependent relative clause), this does not apply to cases in 
which the retrospective pronoun, by the construction of the sentence, depends 
on a preposition a , e. g. Gen. 44, 9 sq. HD} • . • “IKW he—it (the cup) 

is found with him,—shall die (for the tVdw of the apodosis in HOI cf. $ 143. d). 

In such cases preceded by the preposition is quite anomalous, as in Gen. 

31, 3a 1^5 D? with whomsoever thou findesty where is a relative 

pronoun in the English sense; on the other hand, in Is. 47, ia (and probably 
also 56, 4) is to be explained (with Baumann, op. cit, p. 37) by reference 

to 47, 15, as a demonstrative pronoun, stand now with thine enchantments . . ., 
with those — thou hast laboured (with them). 

[With regard to the preceding explanation of the student will of course 
understand that, in Hebrew as we know it, never occurs as a mere demon- 
strative. A particle which, whatever its origin, is uniformly used with reference 
to something in another, contiguous clause, will naturally have acquired in practice 
that force which we denote by the term * relative.'] 

Like the original demonstrative pronoun "HPK, the demonstratives g 
proper nt, ft, ft (the last commonly) 8 , and sometimes the article, are 
used somewhat frequently in poetic language to introduce both 
dependent and independent relative clauses. With regard to the 
construction of HT, &c., the remarks on in letters a and e , also 
hold good. 

Examples:— 

(a) nt in apposition to a governing substantive in the nominative, Ps. 104, 26 
JTJJPTIT |rnj> (there is) leviathan , he—thou hast formed (him), i. e. whom thou 
hast formed; Is. 43, 24. Jer. 30, 21; in the accusative, Is. 25, 9. Ps. 74, 2 (in both 
cases with a retrospective pronoun; ft is used without it in Ps. 132,12); in apposi¬ 
tion to a genitive dependent on a preposition, Prov. 23, 22 
hearken unto thy father , him—he begat thee , i. e. who begat thee ; Ps. 17, 9 (ft).— 

In Ps. 104, 8 Dn 5 rnp^ nj unto the place which thou hadst founded 

for them (cf. § 130. c), HT is in the genitive after the construct state Dipt) to the 
place of that t thou hadst founded (it) for them ; on the same analogy we may 
also take, with Baumann (op. cit., p. 48), Ps. 78, 54 (HI 1H) and Ex. 15, 13 (ft*DJJ 
FljjKJ). 15, 16. Is. 43, 21. Ps. 9, 2. 10, 2. 31, 5. 32, 8. 142, 4. 143, 8 (all exam- 
pies of ft). 

1 In Zech. 12, 10 also, instead of the unintelligible HN we should 
probably read and refer the passage to this class. 

* Such a strong ellipse as in Is. 31, 6, where UBD would be expected after 

IpftDyn, is only possible in elevated poetic or prophetic language. * 

* The etymological equivalent ft in Aramaic is always a relative. 
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h To introduce independent relative clauses HT is used as a nominative in Job 19,19; 
as accusative, Job 15, 17 and Ps. 68, 39 (after a preposition, Ex. 13, 8; but the 
text is evidently corrupt). 

i (b) More certain examples of the use of the article as a relative pronoun (more 
correctly, perhaps, of the demonstrative which is otherwise used as article) are 
1 Chron. 26, 28 PNADE* E^pnp ^3 all that Samuel had dedicated , &c.; 2 Chron. 
29, 8 (where can only be perfect Niph'aT) ; 29, 36. Ezra 10, 14. In con¬ 

nexion with a plural, Jos. 10, 24 the chiefs of the men of war falK 
went with him ; Ezra 8, 25. 10, 17. 1 Chron. 29, 17. Finally, in the sense of 
id quod , Jer. 5,13 (where, however, we should read with the LXX "^PTH). Comp, 
moreover 1 Sam. 9, 24 the thigh and that which was upon it (but see 

below); 2 Chron. 1, 4 p3H3 equivalent to p 3 H "U?N 3 to the place , that he had 
prepared. 

k In all the examples adduced except 1 Sam. 9, 24 (where Hjiwrn should probably 
be read for IT^yrn) the H is followed by undoubted perfects; almost all the 
examples, however, belong to the latest Books (Ezra and Chronicles). On the 
other hand, another series of instances (even in the older texts) is extremely 
doubtful, in which the Masora likewise requires perfects, either by placing the 
tone on the penultima, as in Gen. 18, 21. 46, 27. Job 2, 11 ntOH; Is. 51, 10 
TO^n; Ezek. 26, 17 Ruth I, 22. 2, 6 and 4, 3 H 3 ^n, or by the punc¬ 
tuation, Gen. 21, 3 n^3ri; 1 Ki. n, 9. Dan. 8, 1 nNn| 0 ; Is. 56, 3 while 

no doubt the authors in all these cases intended participles (and indeed perfect 
participles, comp. § 116. d) with the article, thus HNSn &c., Ezek. 26, 17 florin 
for nb^JTDn according to § 52. s t and in the other examples 1^3n, 

mbanV 

VI • - 


§ 130 . Expression of Pronominal Ideas by means of Substantives. 


a Analogous to the periphrases for expressing materials and attributes 
by means of substantives (§ 128. 0 and /), is the use of substantives 
to represent certain kinds of pronominal ideas, for which no special 
expressions exist. Thus— 


1. E*t<, man , woman , are used to express— 

{a) The idea of each , every (in the sense of each severally) with reference 
to persons 1 , and even animals (Gen. 15, 10), e. g. Gen. 10, 5, feminine Ex. 3, 22 ; 
E*t< is the object, e.g. in Jer. 12, 15. On tf'N—E^N comp. § 123. c. 

In a few passages E^K in the above sense is placed for the sake of emphasis 
before the governing noun (always a substantive with a suffix), thus VHN E^N *VO 
Gen. 9, 5, according to the usual explanation, stands for E*K 'ITK at the 
hand of the brother of every man . But although this explanation seems to be 


1 As a rule E^N is used in the particularizing sense of each man, with the plural 
of the verb, e. g. Gen. 44, x x; sometimes, however, as subject to a verb in the 
singular, e. g. Gen. 44, 13. 
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supported by Gen. 43, 25 and Num. 17, 17, it is inconceivable that such an 
inversion of nomen regens and rectum should occur. It is more likely, either that 
the second substantive is in apposition to B*N (hence Gen. 9,5 at the hand of every 
man, his brother, i. e. who is really his brother and is therefore so much the more 
guilty; so 15,10 and he laid each or, more exactly, one piece of it, &c., and so 
probably also Num. 17,17 every one , sc. his name), or precedes as a kind of 
casus pendens, and only receives its nearer definition from the following substantive 
with suffix; thus Gen. 41, 12. 42, 25 (according to the context » to every one in 
his sack); 42, 35, where ipB >3 ** virtually the predicate of B* % K; Ex. 

12, 4. 28, 21. Num. 5, 10. 26, 54. 2 Ki. 23, 35, and especially Zech. 7, 10 l . 

(b) Any one, some one, e. g. Gen. 13, 16. Cant. 8, 7, with a negative no one 7 ; d 
so after Ex. 16,19. 29; before Gen. 23, 6 and frequently.—Instead of Bhfct 
we sometimes find in a similar sense D 3 K man, homo, e. g. Lev. 1, 2 (comp. 
DINtH irwt3 as any one else, Jud. 16, 7. 11), B^DJ {soul) person, Lev. 2,1. 5, 1, 
&c., and in a neuter sense 133 (prop, word, thing) equivalent to anything, Gen. 

18, 14, or 133 ~b 3 Lev. 5, 2. Num. 31, 23. With a negative 133 means nothing; 
thus after Gen. 19,8; after Eccles. 8, 5.—Cf. finally, IHKD any one, 
Deut. 15, 7; anything, Ezek. 18, 10 (but in Lev. 4, 2. 5, 13 DH^D) and the 
expressions noticed in § 144. e. The latter include also instances like Ezek. 18, 32 

I have no pleasure HtpH rfD 3 in the death of him that dieth, i. e. of 
any man. 

(c) In connexion with l'ntjt his brother or VlJTl his neighbour, B^fi< one, masc. e 
(as one, fern., in connexion with nrrtnK her sister or FirrtJT] her neighbour) 

is used to represent the ideas of alter—alter, the one—the other 3 (in reference 
to persons, animals, or things without life; see the Lexicon) or the idea of one 
another, e.g. Gen. 13, n and they separated themselves VPJK B*N the one 
from the other; Ex. 26, 3 five curtains (n$PT fem.) shall be coupled together 
anhtri>K njpta one to another. 

2. B*DJ soul, person expresses the idea of self*, both in the singular, Prov. 19, 8. y 
16. 18. 29, 24. Job 18, 4 (in all cases equivalent to himself), and in the 


1 Comp, on the whole question the thorough discussion by Budde, Die bibl . 
Urges chic hte, p. 283 sqq.: according to him, VI1N B*'K came to be treated by the 
language as expressing a single idea * one another ;* and the words in Gen. 9,5 are 
to be rendered at the hand of one another (from men mutually) will I require it. 
[In support of this view, Budde points to Zech. 7,10 }3B>nFri>K Wfct njH) 

Darnba, which in the light of 8,17, Daaaia inijn nyrnK 

can only, he observes, be rendered * and devise not the hurt of one another in your 
heart.* So also Konig, Syntax, § 33.] 

8 Comp, also B^fiTpK Gen. 39, 11. On the expression of the idea of no one 
by means of ptf with a following participle, see the Negative Sentences, § 152. /. 

8 Elsewhere PIT PIT are used in a similar sense. Ex. 14,20. Is. 6, 3; also 

V V 

IPIKn ♦ ♦ ♦ *iriKn a Sam. 14, 6, or the substantive is repeated, e.g. Gen. 47, 21 
{from one end... to the other end). 

4 On the representation of this idea by pronouns, separate and suffixed, see 
§ 135. a and k. 
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plural, Jer. 37, 9 and elsewhere. Similar to this is the use of Gen. 18, 12 

(prop, in her inward pari) in the sense of within herself l . 
g 3. DVy bone (then metaphorically for existence) expresses the idea of self self 
same, very same , in reference to things (as to persons), e. g. MJH DXJH 
in the selfsame day , Gen. 7, 13, comp. Jos. 10, 27. Ezek. 24, 2; 
inbb as it were the very heaven for clearness , Ex. 24, 10; iDP) in the very 

fullness of his strength (equivalent to in the midst of his full strength ), Job 
ai, 23. 

h 4. The simple plural of words denoting time sometimes includes also the idea 
of a few , some *; thus D'OJ a few days, Gen. 24, 55. 40, 4 (here even of a longer 
period, ^forsome time); Is. 65,20. Dan. 8, 27 (on the other hand, Gen. 27,44. 29, 20 
D'lHK D'DJ; see § 96 and *|HK); some years, Dan. 11, 6. 8. 

1 In a similar way the idea of self in Arabic, as in Sanskrit {Atman), is para¬ 
phrased by soul, spirit; in Arabic also by eye; in Rabbinic by body , or 
bone , in Ethiopic and Amharic by head , in Egyptian by numth , hand \ Sec .; 
comp, also the Middle High German mtn lfp t dtn lip , for ich, du. However, 
in such cases is never (not even in Is. 46, 2 Dt?D3 they themselves) a mere 
otiose periphrasis for the personal pronoun, but always involves a reference to the 
mental personality, as affected by the senses, desires, &c. 

3 Some in reference to persons in Ex. 16, 20 is expressed by DHpfaK, and in 
Neh. 5, 2-4 by sunt qui , with a participle following. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SENTENCE. 

I. The Sentence in General. 

§ 140 . Noun-clauses, Verbal-clauses, and the Compound Sentence. 

P. Dorwald, ‘Zur hebr. Syntax (der hebr. Satz),’ in NcueJahrbiichcr fur Philo- 
logic und Pddagogik, 1890, ii. p. 115 sqq. 

1. Every sentence, the subject and predicate of which are nouns a 
or their equivalents (esp. participles), is called a noun-clause , e.g. 

the Lord is our king , Is. 33, 22 ; ETWSrn D'JP D^D now 
the men of Sodom were wicked and sinners , Gen. 13, 13; DnV HB 
a mouth is theirs , Ps. 115, 5; see further, § 141. 

2. Every sentence, the subject of which is a noun (or pronoun b 
included in a verbal-form) and its predicate a finite verb, is called 

a verbal-clause , e. g. tPnfrg and God said, Gen. 1,3; and he 

divided\ 1,7; see further, § 142. 

Rem. In the last example the pronominal subject is at least indicated by the c 
preformative ('), and in almost all forms of the perfect by afformatives. The 
3rd pers. sing. perf. however, which contains no indication of the subject, must 
also be regarded as a full verbal-clause. 

3 . Every sentence, the subject or predicate of which is itself a full d 
clause, is called a compound sentence , e.g. Ps. 18, 31 DW 

God—his way is perfect, equivalent to Gods way is perfect; Gen. 

34 , 8 MljOS WM n^n 'aa my son Shechem—his soul longeth 
for your daughter; see further, § 143. 

4 . The above distinction between different kinds of sentences— e 
especially between noun- and verbal-clauses—is indispensable to the 
more delicate appreciation of Hebrew syntax (and that of the Semitic 
languages generally), since it is by no means merely external or 
formal, but involves fundamental differences of meaning. Noun¬ 
clauses with a substantive as predicate, represent something fixed\ 
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a state , or in short a being so and so; verbal-clauses on the other 
hand, something moveable and in progress , an event or action . The 
latter description is indeed true in a certain sense also of noun-clauses 
with a participial predicate, except that in their case the event or 
action (as distinguished from that expressed by the verbal-clause) 
is of a fixed and abiding character. 

f Rem. By the Arab grammarians every clause beginning with an independent 
subject is regarded as a noun-clause, and every clause beginning with a finite verb 
as verbal. If a finite verb follows the noun-subject the two together (since the verb 
comprises its own subject and is thus a complete verbal-clause) form a compound 
noun-sentence, just as when the predicate consists of an independent noun-clause. 
Though this definition of the different kinds of sentence, which we formerly 
accepted (in § 144. a of the 22nd to the 24th editions of this Grammar), is rejected 
above, nos. 1-3, we must, nevertheless, mention here the point in which this more 
complicated view of the Arab grammarians may be regarded as at least relatively 
correct, namely, in classifying verbal-clauses according as the subject precedes 
or follows the verb, a distinction which is often of great importance in Hebrew 
also; see further, in § 142. a. 

§ 141 . The Noun-clause. 

a 1. The subject of a noun-clause (see § 140. a) may be— 

(a) A substantive, e. g. I 1 ]]?? Kl' and a river went out (was 
going out) of Eden, Gen. 2, 10. 

(b) A pronoun, e.g. Gen. 7 , 4 I will cause it to rain; 

14, 18 jnb KV1] and he was priest; 2, 23 (Hfcft before a feminine 
predicate, as before a plural in Ex. 32, 4); D3H n? who is wise? 
Hos. 14, 10.—In 1 Chron. 5, 2 *380 T 3 |!* and of him one became 
a prince , the subject is contained in * 301 ? \ 

b 2. The predicate of a noun-clause may be— 

(a) A substantive, e.g. Deut. 14, 1 '131 DAK ye are children 
of the Lord your God; Gen. 42, 13. Specially characteristic of the 
Semitic mode of expression are the cases in which both subject and 
predicate are substantives, thus emphasizing their identity (‘ the thing 
is its measure, material, or equivalent*), e.g. Ezek. 41, 22 0 ?]®*? 
ft? Wp^T?} ♦ ♦ • ft? the altar (was) wood ..., and the walls thereof (were) 
wood , i. e. of wood. Cf. below, letter c. 

(< b) An adjective or participle, e.g. Gen. 2,12 
and the gold of that land is good; 3 ?* DJfl now Ephron was sitting , &c., 

1 For other remarkable instances of ellipse in the Chronicler, see Driver, 
Introduction, p. 504 [ed. 6, p. 537], no. 27. 
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Gen. 23, io 1 . Very frequently such noun-clauses, attached by Wdzv 
to a verbal-clause, are used to represent a state contemporaneous with 
the principal action; comp, letter e below. 

(c) A numeral, e.g. Gen. 42, 13 "'V'V ^e twelve (of us) 

are thy servants . 

(d) A pronoun, e.g. Gen. 10, 12 (N'n), Ex. 9, 27 C?K), Gen. 24,65 
09 ), 1 Ki. 9, 13 (HD) 2 . 

(e) An adverb or (esp. if formed with a preposition) any specification 

of time, place, quality, possessor, &c., which may be regarded as 
the equivalent of a noun-idea, e.g. DIP there is the bdellium , 

Gen. 2,12; ^ 3 ? H? where is Abel? 4, 9; VnDPI cbtyb his mercy endureth 
for ever, Ps. 136,1 sqq.; iE?y riches are in his house , Ps. 112, 3; 

tinjK ^ we are fa‘ Si p s . IOO> ^ Q?r€. 

Rem. 1. The employment of a substantive as predicate of a noun-clause is C 
especially frequent, either when no corresponding adjective exists (so mostly with 
words expressing the material; comp. § 128. 0) or when the attribute is intended 
to receive a certain emphasis. For in all cases there is a much greater stress upon 
a substantival predicate s , where it represents something as identical with the subject 
(see above, letter b [«]), than upon an adjectival or verbal predicate; comp. Cant. 

1, 10; Ps. 25, 10 all the paths of the Lord are *lDn lovingkindness and 

truth (i. e. wholly lovinghindness , &c.; comp. Jer. 10,10); Ezek. 38,5. Ps. 10, 5. 

19, 10. 23, 5. 88, 19. Prov. 3, 17 4 . Job 22, 12. 23, 2. 26,13. Ruth 3, 2. Some¬ 
times the emphasis on the predicate is obtained by the use of the plural form 
(according to $ 124. e), e.g. Ps. no, 3 thy people are altogether willing¬ 
ness; Cant. 5, 16. Dan. 9, 23. 

Sometimes the boldness of such combinations is modified by the repetition d 
of the subject, as regens of the predicate, e. g. Job 6,12 'fD 0*338 nb”DN is my 
strength the strength of stones? Prov. 3, 17. That the language, however— 
especially in poetry—is not averse even to the boldest combinations in order to 
emphasize very strongly the unconditional relation between the subject and predi¬ 
cate, is shown by such examples as Ps. 45, 9 myrrh and aloes and cassia are all 


1 Comp, the numerous examples in § 116. n-p. 

* Why in these examples the pronouns, notwithstanding appearances to the 
contrary, are to be considered as predicates and not as subjects, may be seen from 
what has been remarked above, § 126. k. 

8 The same naturally applies to most of those cases which are not simple noun¬ 
clauses, but have the substantival predicate connected with the subject by iTH 
(e.g. Gen. 1, 2 and the earth was a waste and emptiness ; comp. Ps.35, 6. Prov. 
8, 30. Job 3, 4) or where a preposition precedes the substantival predicate, as 
Ps. 29, 4 the voice of the Lord is with power , i. e. powerful . 

4 here, as in Job 21, 9, is evidently a substantive after a plural subject; 

on the other hand, it is doubtful whether in such passages as Gen. 43, 27. 

2 Sam. 20,9. Ps. 120,7, &c. } is not rather to be regarded as an adjective. 
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thy garments (i.e. so perfumed with them that they seem to be composed of 
them); Cant. 1, 15 thine eyes are doves , i.e. dove’s eyes (but 5, 12 Ps. 

23, 5. 109, 4. Job 8, 9. 1 a, ia. In prose, e.g. Ex. 9, 31. Ezra 10,13 DW 3 HJJn 
the season is rain showers , i.e. the rainy season ; with a bold enallage of the 
number, Gen. 34, 30 1BDD VltD * 3*0 and I (with my family) am few in 
number . For similarly bold expressions with iTH cf. Gen. 11,1. ia, a. Ex. 17, ia. 
Is. 5, 1 a. Jer. a, 28, and again with a bold enallage of the number, Job 39, 15 
I was eyes to the blind , and feet was I to the lame . Also in prose, Num. 10, 31 
and thou shalt be to us 

€ a. The noun-clause connected by waw copulative to a verbal-clause, or its 
equivalent, always describes a state contemporaneous with the principal action, or 
(when the predicate is a transitive participle) an action represented in constant 
duration (comp. $ 107. d } as well a» $ 116. n and 0 ), e. g. Gen. 19, 1 and the two 
angels came to Sodom at even , while Lot sat , &c.; 18, 1. 8. 16. a a. 

25» a6. Jud. 13,9. a Sam. 4, 7. 11,4 (always with a participle); with an adjectival 
predicate, Gen. 18, 12 ; with a substantival predicate, 18, 27; with an adverbial 
predicate, 9, 23. Not infrequently such a circumstantial clause indicates at the 
same time some contradictory fact, so that 1 is equivalent to whereas , whilst , 
although , e.g. Gen. 15, 2. 18, 37. 20, 3. 48, 1*4 ( although he was the younger) ; 
Jud. 16, 15 how const thou say f / love thee, J'fit ^ 3 ^ whereas thine heart is 

not with me? a Sam. 3, 39. Ps. 28, 3 whilst mischief is in their hearts. These 
clauses describing a state are, however, only a subdivision of the large class of 
circumstantial clauses, on which see § 156. 

f 3 . As the examples given under letters a and b show, the syntactical 
relation existing between the subject and predicate of a noun-clause, 
is as a rule expressed by simple juxtaposition, without a copula of 
any kind. 

To what period of time the statement applies, must be inferred 
from the context; e.g. 1 Ki. 18, 21 D'nStn rrinj the Lord is the true 
God; 1 Sam. 9, 19; Is. 31, 2 D?n Wrroa yet he also is wise; Gen. 
42, 11; on the other hand, Gen. 19, 1 3 ?* vb) and (=while) Lot sat; 
Ezek. 28, 15; Gen. 7, 4 'OiN / am raining , i.e. I will cause it 

to rain . Sometimes even a jussive or optative is to be supplied as 
predicate, Gen. 27, 13 upon me be thy curse; Gen. n, 3. 20, 13. 
Ex. 12, 2. Cf. § 116. r, note. 

g Not infrequently, however, a connexion is established between 
subject and predicate (a) by adding the separate pronoun of the 


1 As a rule, in such comparisons 3 (which is then to be regarded as nominative) 
stands before the predicate, e. g. Is. 63, 2 wherefore are thy garments H 33 'SJ'VlS 
like those of one that treadeth in the winepress? (prop, the like of one that 
treadeth, instar calcantis) ; Jer. 50, 9. Certainly, however, the comparison is then 
much less emphatic than in the noun-clauses cited above. 
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3rd person singular or plural, expressly resuming and therefore 
strengthening the subject, or (b) (especially for the sake of a more 
exact specification of time) by the help of the verb njn. 

Examples of (a) : Gen. 41, 26 the seven good kine nj»J they are seven h 

years ; Dent. 1, 17. 4, 24; Eccles. 5, 18 J1FID nf this—it is a gift 

of Cod; Num. 3, 27 DH in a question, Gen. 27, 38. Sometimes KV 1 is 

used in this way to strengthen a pronominal subject of the first or second person l , 
e.g. WH 'DbjSt Is. 43, 25 /, even /, am he that blotteth out t &c.; 51, 12; 

Mn nm 2 Sam. 7, 28. Is. 37, 16. Ps. 44, 5. Neh. 9, 6. 7; in an interrogative 
sentence, Jer. 14, 22 a ; in Jer. 49, 12 &OH in a verbai-clause strengthens nriK. 

Of ( 3 ): naturally this does not apply to the examples, in which njn, in the i 
sense of to become , to fare , to exist , still retains its full force as a verb, and where 
accordingly the sentence is verbal, and not a noun-clause; especially when the 
predicate precedes the subject. On the other hand, such examples as Gen. 1, 2 and 
the earth was (HlTH) waste and emptiness , can scarcely be regarded as properly 
verbal clauses; !Wn is used here really only for the purpose of referring to past 
time a statement which, as the description of a condition, might also appear in 
the fonp of a simple noun-clause; comp. Gen. 3, 1. This is especially true of 
the somewhat numerous instances in which il*n occurs as a connecting word 
between the subject and the participial predicate; e.g. Jud. 1, 7. Job 1, 14 
(immediately afterwards a simple noun-clause). The imperfect of JVH announces 
what is future in Num. 14, 33 and elsewhere; comp. § 116. r. However, 
especially in the latter case, fljn is not wholly without verbal force, but comes 
very near to being a mere copula, and this use is more frequent in the later 
Books* than in the earlier. 

Rem. On the employment of existence , and pK non-existence, which were k 

originally substantives (on their tendency to be used as verbs, equivalent to est 
and non est , cf. § 100.0, and the Negative Sentences , § 152) as a connecting link 
between a pronominal subject and a participial predicate (especially in conditional 
and interrogative sentences, Gen. 24, 42. 49. 43, 4 and elsewhere), see above, 

§ 116. q, and the various kinds of subordinate clauses mentioned in §§ 150, 159. 

4 . The natural arrangement of words in the noun-clause, as describ- / 
ing a state, is subject — predicate; the principal stress falls on the former 
since it is the object of the description. Very frequently, however 
(and not merely in poetry, where greater freedom is naturally allowed 


1 On a similar use of the separate pronoun of the third person in Aramaic 
(Dan. a, 38. Ezra 5, 11, &c.) see Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl. Aram. t $ 87. 3. 

* This is of course to be distinguished from the use of NV1 (to be inferred from 
the context) as predicate in the sense of 6 avr 6 s; see above, p. 459, note; or 
in such cases as Deut. 32, 39 see now WH W % 3 that /, even I t am he; 
I Chron. 21, 17. 

* According to Albrecht, ZAfV. 1888, p. 352, especially in Deuteronomy and in 
the Priestly Code. 
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in the arrangement of words), the reverse order is found, i.e. predicate — 
subject . The latter order must be used when special emphasis is laid 
on the predicate l , or when it consists of an interrogative word; thus 
with a substantival predicate, e. g. Gen. 3, 19 dust thou art; 

4, 9. 12, 13 {my sister , not my wife); 20, 2. 12. 29, 14. Job 5, 24. 
6, 12; with an adjectival predicate, e.g. Is. 6, 3. 28, 21. Jer. 10, 6; 
with a participle, Gen. 30, 1. 32, 12; with an interrogative pronoun, 
e.g. Gen. 24, 65 s ; with an adverbial interrogative, e.g. Gen. 4, 9. 

Rem. Comp, on the above the exhaustive investigations of C. Albrecht, * Die 
Wortstellung im hebr. Nominalsatze/ ZA W. 1888, pp. 218 sqq. and 249 sqq.; with 
a complete list of the exceptions to the order subject—predicate^ p. 254 sqq. The 
predicate must precede for the reasons stated (an adjectival predicate is particularly 
emphatic when it has the force of a comparative, e. g. Gen. 4, 13; the predicate 
expressed by means of a preposition precedes with especial frequency when it 
serves to convey the ideas of having , possessing , e.g. Gen. 18, 14. 29, 16 and 
elsewhere; comp, also 26, 20. 31, 16. 43). 

The predicate may precede: (a) when the subject is a pronoun, for * thf person 
as being assumed to be generally known, does not excite the same interest as that 
which is stated about him (b ) 1 in order not to be a mere appendage to a subject 
which consists of several words, 1 e.g. 2 Ki. 20,19; (r) in interrogative sentences 
(with a substantival or adjectival predicate or one compounded with a preposition), 
e.g. I Sam. 16,4; finally ( d) when the predicate is adverbial or compounded with 
a preposition, in a relative clause, as a rule closely united (by Maqqeph) with , 
e.g. Gen. 2, 11 DPiyK; 1, 29 sq. ^"1^. 

§ 142 . The Verbal-clause . 

1. By § 140 .f there is an essential distinction between verbal- 
clauses, according as the subject stands before or after the verb. In 
the verbal-clause proper the principal emphasis rests upon the action 
which proceeds from (or is experienced by) the subject, and accord¬ 
ingly the verb naturally precedes {necessarily so when it is in the 
perfect consecutive or imperfect consecutive). Nevertheless, the subject 
does sometimes precede even in the verbal-clause proper, in the 
continuation of the narrative, e.g. Gen. 7, 19. 2 Sam. 19, 12; 
especially so if there is special emphasis upon it, e.g. Gen. 3, 13 
(it is not I who am to blame, but) the serpent beguiled me , comp. 


1 For the same reason specifications of place (e. g. Gen. 4, 7) or other adverbial 
qualifications may stand at the beginning of the sentence. 

* The only exceptions, according to Albrecht (sec the Rem. above), are Ex. 

16, 7. 8. 
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Gen. 2, 5 and elsewhere 1 . In the great majority of instances, 
however, the position of the subject at the beginning of a verbal-clause 
is to be explained from the fact that the clause is not intended to 
introduce a new fact carrying on the narrative, but rather to describe 
a state . Verbal-clauses of this kind approximate closely in character 
to noun-clauses, and not infrequently (viz. when the verbal form might 
just as well be read as a participle) it is doubtful whether the writer 
did not in fact intend a noun-clause. 

The particular state represented in the verb may consist— 6 

(a) Of an act completed long before, to which reference is made only because 
it is necessary for understanding the sequel of the principal action. If the predi¬ 
cate be a perfect (as it almost always is in these cases), it is generally to be 
rendered in English by a pluperfect; comp, the examples discussed above in 
$ io6./(i Sam. 28,3, &c.); also Gen. 6, 8 (not Noah found grace ); 16,1. 18,17. 
20,4. 24,1. 39,1 {and Joseph in the meanwhile had been brought down to Egypt) \ 

41, 10. Judg. 1,16. 1 Sam. 9, 15. 14, 27. 25, 21. 1 Ki. 1, 1, &c.— In a wider 
sense this applies also to such verbal-clauses as Gen. 2, 6 (see further, §112. e), 
where they serve to represent an action continuing for a long period in the past, 
and thus to some extent a state. 

{b) Of a fact, contemporaneous with the principal events or continuing as the C 
result of them. To the former class belong all those instances in which the 
predicate is combined with HJH (provided that i"PH has not, as in Gen. 1, 2. 3, 1, 

&c., been weakened to a mere copula, in which case the precedence of the subject 
is fully explained from the character of the clause as a noun-clause; comp. 

§ 141. i, and the examples of JVH, See., with a participle, § 116. r); as an example 
of the second class, comp. e. g. Gen. 13, 12 3 B* D 33 K Abraham 

accordingly continued to dwell in the land of Canaan , but Lot dwelt , See. 

Rem. 1. The close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the subject d 
and actual noun-clauses, is seen finally from the fact that the former also are some¬ 
what frequently added with } (or subordinated) to a preceding sentence in order 
to lay stress upon some accompanying circumstance; on such noun-clauses 
describing a state or circumstance , cf. § 141. e. This is especially the case, again, 
when the circumstance which follows involves an antithesis; comp. Gen. 18, 18 
seeing that nevertheless Abraham shall surely become, &c.; 24, 56. 26, 27. Is. 

29, 13. Jer. 14, 15. Ps. 50, 17. Job 21, 22, and such examples as Gen. 4, 2. 4. 

29, 17, where by means of 1 a new subject is introduced in express antithesis to 
one just mentioned. Moreover, in the examples treated above, in letters b and c 
(1 Sam. 28, 3, &c.), the subject is frequently introduced by 1, which then corres¬ 
ponds to the Greek Si, used to interpose an explanation, &c., see Winer, Gramm . 
des mutest . Sprachidioms , § 53. 7. b. 


1 This of course applies also to the cases, in which the subject consists of 
a strongly emphasized personal pronoun, e. g. Gen. 3a, 13 HTIK thou thyself ; 
33, 3 fcttfl he himself 
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e a. By a peculiar construction verbal-clauses may be joined by means of 1 and 
a following subject to participial clauses, e.g. Gen. 38, 25 fcOHl nfcOTO 

she was already brought forth , when she sent , &c.; 44, 3. 4. Jud. 18, 3. 19, if. 
2 Sam. 20,8; for other examples, see § 11 6. u (according to the remarks there made, 
note 1, the apodosis also frequently appears in the form of a m?««-clause, a further 
proof of the close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the subject and 
noun-clauses proper). Without doubt there is in all these cases a kind of inversion 
of the principal clause and the temporal subordinate clause; the latter for the sake 
of greater emphasis being raised to an independent noun-clause, while the real 
principal action is added as though it were an accompanying circumstance, and 
hence in the form of an ordinary circumstantial clause. 

f 2. According to what has been remarked above, in letter a , the 
natural order of words within the verbal sentence is: Verb — Subject , 
or Verb — Subject—Object . But as in the noun-clause (§ 141./) so also 
in the verbal-clause, a variation of the usual order of words frequently 
occurs when any member of the sentence is to be specially emphasized 
by priority of position \ Thus the order may be :— 

(0) Object — Verb — Subject: Gen. 30, 40. 1 Sam. 2, 9. 15, 1. 2 Ki. 
23, 19 and frequently. Naturally the examples are far more numerous, 
in which the object precedes a verbal form which includes the subject 
in itself, e.g. Gen. 3, 10. 14. 18. 6, 16. 8, 17. 9, 13. 37, 4. Ex. 18, 23. 
Jud. 14, 3. 1 Sam. 18, 17. 20, 9. 21, 10. 2 Ki. 22, 8. Prov. 13, 5 
and elsewhere. 

(b) Verb — Object — Subject: Gen. 21, 7. Num. 5, 23. 1 Sam. 15, 33. 

2 Sam. 24, 16 (but is probably only a subsequent addition); 

Is. 19, 13. Ps. 34, 22. Job 11, 19 and elsewhere. 

(c) Subject — Object — Verb: Is. 3, 17. 11, 8. 13, 18. Hos. 12, 11. 
Ps. 6, 10. 11, 5. Job 29, 25*. 


1 Not infrequently also the striving after chiasmus mentioned in § 114. r, note, 
occasions a departure from the usual arrangement of words. 

* This sequence occurs even in prose (Gen. 17, 9. 23, 6 and elsewhere); it is, 
however, more doubtful here than in the above prophetical and poetical passages, 
whether the preceding subject should not be regarded rather as the subject of a 
compound sentence (§ 143), the predicate of which is an independent verbal-clause; 
this would explain why the verbal-clause is usually separated from the subject by 
one of the greater distinctives.—On the other hand, the sequence Subject — Object — 
Verb is quite common in Aramaic (e.g. Dan. 2, 7. 10); comp. Gesenius, Comm . 
on Is. 42, 24, and Kautzsch’s Gramm . des Bibl. Aram., § 84. 1. b. The pure 
Aramaic usage of placing the object before the infinitive occurs in Hebrew in 
Lev. 19, 9. 21, 21. Dent. 28, 56. 2 Sam. n, 19. Is. 49, 6. 2 Chron. 28, 10. 31, 7. 
36, 19P). 
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(d) Object — Subject—Verb (very rarely): a Ki. 5, 13. Is. 5, 17.* 
28, 17. Ps. 51, 5 1 . 

(*) A substantival complement of the verb nvi is placed first in 
Is. 18, 5 nw njiT iDhl and a ripening grape the jlower becometh. 

Rem. Of specifications compounded with a preposition those of place stand g 
regularly after the verb, unless they are specially emphatic as e. g. Gen. 19,2. 30,16. 
32,5. Mic/f, 1. Est. 9,12; in Gen. 29, 25 *>rH 3 with 3 pretii precedes for the sake 
of emphasis. Comp., however, in Gen. 35, 13 the order verb —specification of 
place — subject The remoter object precedes for the sake of emphasis, e. g. in 
Gen. 13, 15 (26, 3). 15, 3; even before the interrogative, Gen. 27, 37 (cf. Jer. 

22, 15 where the subject precedes an interrogative, and 1 Sam. 20, 8. Job 34, 31 
where a prepositional specification precedes). Prepositional specifications of time, 
such as (Gen. 1, 1), 0*1*3, fcflnn Dto &c. (but not njfe*n 3 , nor the 

simple r&nnS, D^rtyb), stand, as a rule, before the verb, provided it be 

not in the perfect consecutive or imperfect consecutive; so also certain adverbs 
of time, such as Wt, nJFIJJ, whilst others like "lty, regularly follow the verb. 

§ 143 . The Compound Sentence . 

A compound sentence (§ 140. d) is formed by the juxtaposition a 
of a subject * (which always precedes, see letter c) and 

(<j) An independent noun-clause, which (a) refers to the principal 
subject by means of a pronoun, e. g. Nah. 1, 3 fcTH HWD 3 Pljnj 
the Lord—in the storm is his way; 2 Sam. 23, 6. Ps. 18, 31. 104, 17. 
125, 2. Eccles. 2, 14; comp, also Gen. 34, 23, where the predicate is 
an interrogative clause.—A personal pronoun is somewhat frequently 
used as the principal subject, e.g. Is. 59, 21 DHR W ")3 ntft and 
as for me , this is my covenant with them, &c.; Gen. 9, 9. Is. 1, 7. 

17, 4. 1 Chron. 28, a 8 ; with an interrogative noun-clause, Gen. 37, 30. 
Job 21, 4. 38, 19:—or (0) is without a retrospective suffix (in which 
case naturally the connexion between the subject and predicate is 
much looser), e.g. 1 Sam. 20, 23 and as touching the matter 

1 This sequence occurs more frequently in noun-clauses with a participial predi¬ 
cate, e.g. Gen. 37, 16. 41, 9. 2 Sam. 13, 4, &c., in interrogative sentences, e.g. 

2 Ki. 6, 22. Jer. 7, 19; in all which cases the emphasized object is placed before 
the natural sequence of subject — predicate. [Cf. Driver, Tenses , § 208.] 

1 In Gen. 31,40 a verbal-clause (W*H / was ) occurs instead of the subject, 
and is then explained by another verbal-clause. 

* In 1 Chron. 28, 2 (comp, also 22, 7 * 33 iroy HJH m ight al*o betaken 

as strengthening the pronominal suffix which follows (equivalent to / myself 
had it in my mind), as e.g. Ezek. 33, 17 whereas their own way is not equal ; 
comp, f 135./. 

I i 
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which , &c. . . . behold the Lord is between thee and me for ever; 
Prov. 27, 2. 

h (£) An independent verbal-clause: (a) with a retrospective suffix 
e.g. Gen. 9,6 (comp. §116. ze;) ; 17,15 asfor Sarai thy wtfe, thou shall 
not call her name Sarai; 26, 15. 28, 13. 34, 8. Ex. 30, 37. 32, 1. 
1 Sam. 2, 10. 2 Ki. 10, 29. Is. 9, 1. n, 10. Ezek. 33, 2. Hos. 9, 11. 
Ps. 11, 4. 46, 5. 65, 4. 74, 17. Dan. 1, 17; with a pronoun as the 
principal subject, Gen. 24, 27; (3) without a retrospective suffix. 
Is. 19, 17 every one that mentions it (Judah) to it (Egypt), it (Egypt) 
is afraid . 

C Rem. 1. In all the above examples prominence is given to the principal subject 
(by its mere separation from the context by means of a greater distinctive, sis 
a casus pendens *) in a manner which would be quite impossible in a simple noun 
or verbal-clause (e. g. Nah. 1, 3 if it were riD^DZl flirty comp, the French 

cest moi guon a accuse. But the statement or question contained in the clause 
which forms the predicate also receives greater weight. For the same purpose 
other members of the sentence also are somedmes placed at the beginning and 
resumed again by a following suffix; thus the object, Gen. 13, 15. 21, 13. 35, 1a. 
47, 21 (with the Samaritan and LXX read T 2 VH); 1 Sam. 25, 29; a specification 

■"P 1 

of place, Gen. 2, 17. 2 Ki. 22, 18 and elsewhere; a substantive with y, 1 Sam. 
9, 20. 2 Sam. 6, 23; comp, the examples in § 135. a. —In Num. 15, 29 a dative 
is co-ordinated with the castes pendens , i.e. there is a transition to a different 
construction. 

d 2. To compound sentences belong also the numerous examples already treated 
in the account of the tenses, where the predicate of a casus pendens is intro¬ 
duced by the wdw apodosis. The isolation and prominence of the principal 
subject is in this case still more marked than in the instances treated above; on 
the casus pendens with a following imperfect consecutive (e. g. Jer. 6, 19. 33, 24), 
cf. § 111. h; with a following perfect consecutive (e.g. Ex. 4, 21. 12, 44. Num. 
23, 3. 1 Sam. 25, 27. 2 Sam. 14, 10. Is. 9, 4. 56, 6sq.), § 112. / and mm; on the 
participle as casus pendens , § 112. 00 and §116. w. —In Job 15, 17 wdw apodosis 
follows with the cohortative; in Job 23, 12. Ps. 115, 7 the imperfect is separated 
by from the wdw apodosis; in Job 4, 6 as for thy hope, it is the integrity of 
thy ways , and 36, 26, an incomplete noun-clause is appended by wdw apodosis. 
On wdw apodosis after disconnected specifications of time, comp, f 112. 00 at the 
end, and Gen. 40, 9. 2 Sam. 15, 34 rtPlJfl and now (so far as the pre¬ 

sent is concerned) I will be thy servant , Num. 12, 12. 

e 3. Sometimes a substantive introduced by b (in respect to; comp. § 119. 
serves the same purpose as the casus pemiens beginning the sentence, as Num. 

1 Comp, the Mesa* inscription, l. 31 and (foronedn , therein dwelt , See. 

* But this term must not (any more than that formerly used 1 the subject pre¬ 
ceding absolutely *) be misunderstood to mean that the principal subject is, as it 
were, floating in the air, and that the whole sentence results in an anacoluthou. 
On the contrary, to the Semitic mind, such sentences appear quite as correctly 
formed as ordinary noun and verbal-clauses. 
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18, 18 (unless the j> here serves to introduce the object, according to ( 117. »); 
Is. 3a, i (where, however, shonld most probably be read); Ecdes. 9, 4. 

1 Chron. 7, 1. 24, 20sqq. a Chron. 7, ai. On the other hand, Ps. 16, 3. 17, 4. 
3a, 6. 89, 19. 119, 91 are very doubtful. The suggestion of P. Haupt 
(Johns Hopkins University Circulars , xiii. no. 114; Baltimore, 1894) also 
deserves attention, that in passages like Eccles. 9,4, and in bbb Gen. 9, 10. 23, 10. 
Ex. 27, 3. 19. Ezek. 44, 9, See., b is not the preposition, but an emphasizing 
particle, answering to the Arab. Id, surely; Assyrian l&; with it is equivalent 
to in short . Cf. also —b sive—sive, et — el, Jos. 17, 16. Ezra I, 11, Assyrian 
IA-14. 


§ 144 . Peculiarities in the Representation of the Subject 
(especially in the Verbal-clause ). 

1. According to § 40 sqq. most forms of the finite verb include a 

a specification of the subject in the form of personal afformatives (in 
the imperfect also in the form of preformatives). Not infrequently, 
however, masculine forms are used with reference to the feminine, 
e.g. Ezek. 23, 49; Drrfe'Jl Ruth 1,8; in the imperfect, Joel 2, 22. 

Cant. 2, 7; in the imperative, Amos 4, 1. Zech. 13, 7 (for other 
examples, see § no. k). On emphasizing the pronominal subject by 
the addition of the separate pronoun, see § 135. a and b. 

On the masculine as prior gender, cf. i 12a. g; on similar anomalies in the use 
of the personal pronoun, $ 135. 0 , in the connexion between substantive and 
adjective, § 13a. d, between subject and predicate, § 145./, /, u. 

2. The third person singular is frequently used impersonally, b 
especially in the masculine, e. g. W and it came to pass , njrn and it 
shall come to pass; rnn followed by &c., it became hot to him , 

i. e. he became angry , Gen. 4,6 and elsewhere; lit. and it became 

strait to him , he was distressed , Gen. 32, 8 1 ; even fHJ like the German 
es giebiy there is (followed by an accusative), Prov. 13, 10. Job 37, 10; 
on Gen. 38, 28, see letter d below; also in the feminine, e.g. 1 Sam. 
30, 6 (Jud. 10, 9) "Wfl; Jud. n, 39. Jer. 7, 31. Ezek. 12, 25. 
Job 15, 32; comp, also the impersonal passives, Is. i, 6. 29, 6. 
Prov. 15, 6. Somewhat different are the instances in which' the 
3rd singular feminine occurs as the predicate of a feminine subject 

1 In Arabic and Ethiopic the masculine is commonly used in this case, in Syriac 
the feminine. The forms Dn hot, good, well, ID bitter , "II narrow , JH evil 

(frequently joined with *\b, &c.), which many regard as impersonal, are no 
doubt to be regarded in most cases not as forms of the 3rd pers. sing, perf., but, 
with Hupfeld on Ps. 18, 7, as adjectives. 

1 i 2 
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which is not mentioned, but is before the mind of the speaker, e. g. 
Is. 7, 7. 14, 24. Jer. 10, 7. Job 4, 5. 18, 15 (in 2 Ki. 24, 7 
is used in this way with a feminine predicate, and in Jer. 19, 5 
alone); different, too, are the instances in which the 3rd singular 
masculine refers to an act just mentioned, e. g. Gen. 17,11 njni and 
this (the circumcision) shall he a token of a covenant , &c. 

C Rem. The expressions for natural phenomena may be either in the 3rd sing, 
masculine or feminine, e. g. ifet it becomes lights 1 Sam. 29,10 (but with an explicit 
subject, Gen. 44, 3); and it became light; so also it grows dark, Jer. 

13, 16; but Mic. 3, 6; nDJjn though there be darkness , Job 11, 17; 

it rains, Amos 4, 7 (where, however, the context requires the reading 
"1'CtpR); Ps. 50, 3 rn$0 it is tempestuous. 

d 3 . The indefinite personal subject (our they , one , the French on, and 
the German man l ) is expressed— 

(<j) By the 3rd person singular masculine, e.g. tOiJ one (sc. any one 
who named it, see the Rem.) called (or calls), Gen. 11, 9. 16, 14. 
Ex. 15, 23, comp. Is. 9, 5; "iDfch one said, Gen. 48, 1. 1 Sam. 16, 4. 
19, 22*; other examples are Gen. 38, 28 one put out a hand; Num. 
23, 21. 1 Ki. 22, 38. Is. 6 , 10 ^ WJ] and one heals them; 8, 4 m; 
46, 7 (Py?!); Am. 6, 12. Mic. 2, 4. Job 27, 23; by the 3rd singular 
feminine (»TJ^) Num. 26, 59. 

e Rem. The Jewish commentators, following the Arab grammarians, usually 
explain these singulars by the addition of the participle (generally determinate) 
of the same stem, e.g. tOpH fcO£. As a matter of fact, such a complement 
sometimes occurs, e.g. Is. 16, 10 Tpprt !pT the treader treads out, for one treads 
out; 28, 4. 24 ( doth one plow continually T ); Deut. 17,6 (Ezek. 18,32). Deut. 22,8. 
2 Sam. 17, 9 (Ezek. 33, 4). Jer. 9, 23; with an indeterminate participle (as in 
Arabic, e. g. qala qailuti, a sayer says, i. e. some one says), e. g. Num. 6, 9. Amos 
9, 1; cf. above, § 116. t. [Comp. Driver, on 1 Sam. 16, 4.] 

f ( 5 ) Very frequently by the 3rd plural masculine, e.g. Gen. 29, 2 
for out of that well they watered (German trankle man) the flocks; 
26, 18. 35, 5. 41, 14. 49, 31. 1 Ki. 1, 2. Is. 38, 16. Hos. 12, 9. 
Job 18, 18. 34, 20. Est. 2, 2. Neh. 2, 7. 


1 In I Sam. 9,9 (prop, the man) is used in exactly the same sense as 

our one. 

* Elsewhere in such cases TIDfc'to usually occurs (but not in the perfect, e.g. 
1 Sam. 23, 22), so that it is doubtful whether the present reading of Gen. 48,1, dec., 
would not be better explained according to § 7. d, note 2. In Gen. 48, 2 for the 
extraordinary "ljM l* 1 ® common form *11^ is to be read; so in 50, 26 for 
(after a plural) either DfcVI or the 3rd plur.; in 2 Ki. 21, 26 
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Rem. The 3rd plur. also is sometimes used to express an indefinite subject, g 
where the context does not admit of a human agent or at least not of several, 
e.g. Gen. 34, 27. In such a case the 3rd plur. comes to be equivalent to a passive, 
as very commonly in Aramaic (see Kautzsch*s Gramm . des Bid/. Aram., § 96. 1. e ); 
e. g. Job 7, 3 wearisome nights have they allotted to me (equivalent to were 

allotted to me ; to make * invisible powers* the subject is a merely artificial device); 
Job 4, 19. 6, 2. 18, 18. 19, 26. 34, 2a Eiek. 32, 25. Ps. 63, n. Prov. 2, 22 (in 
parallelism with a passive); 9, 11. 

(e) By the 2nd singular masculine, e. g. Is. 7, 25 *tfarn6 h 
one will (or can) not come thither (prop, thou wilt ...); Jer. 23, 37. 
Prov. 19, 25. 30, 28 (unless the reading should be Comp, 

also ’JNla-np or simply (Gen. 10, 19. 30. 13, 10 prop, until 
thy coming , i.e. until one conus. 

(d) By the plural of the participle, e.g. Jer. 38, 23 and all thy wives i 

and thy children (prop, are they bringing out) they will bring 

out , &c.; comp. Is. 32, 12. Ezek. 13, 7. Neh. 6, 10 ( for some are 
coming to slay thee) and the passages discussed above, § 116. t\ In 

1 KL 5, 1 the text is corrupt. 

(e) By the passive, e.g. Gen. 4, 26 Ttt then (1 was it k 

begun =) began men to call upon, &c. 

4 . A peculiar idiom, and one always confined to poetic language, l 
is the not infrequent occurrence of two subjects in a verbal sentence *, 
one of the person and the other of the thing. The latter then serves 
—whether it precedes or follows—to state the instrument, organ, or 
member by which the action in question is performed, and may be most 
often rendered in English by an adverb, as a nearer definition of the 
manner of the action. All the examples of this kind have this in 
common, that the subject denoting the thing takes a suffix in the 
same person as the personal subject s . They are thus distinguished 
from the accusatives treated in § 117.x, with which they are often 
confused. 


1 That this form of expression also (see letter/) comes to be equivalent to 
a passive, is seen from the analogy of such Aramaic passages as Dan. 4, 2 a, 
which exclude any idea of human agency. Comp. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl. 
Aram., § 76. 2. e at the end, and in post.-bibl. Hebrew, e.g. Pirqe A both 2, 16. 
3, 5 and elsewhere. 

* Two subjects occur in a noun-clause in Ps. 83, 19. 

1 In Ex. 6, 3 'tpCf is subordinated to the following passive (f 121. b); 

in 1 Sam. 25, 26.33 'T, are subject* to the infinitive absolute according 

to § 113. gg. In Ps. 69, 11 read for H 33 K 1 . 
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ttl (a) Examples where the subject denoting the thing precedes, 'i>Ap 

my voice—I cry unto the Lord , i. e. / cry aloud unto the Lord , Ps. 3, 5- 27, 7. 
142, a; my mouth — I cried, i.e. I cried aloud , Pa. 66, 17 (comp. 

17, 10); Is. 26, 9 with my soul, i. e. fervently, and parallel with it ; 

but *t?D} Ps. 57, 5 is rather a periphrasis for the 1st pers. /. 

[b) Where the subject denoting the thing follows, T]^p cry—thy voice 

(i.e. aloud), Is. 10,30; so also after an imperative, Ps. 17,13 0 j 3 "|n) and 14 (^JT ); 
60, 7. 108, 7 after a perfect, Hab. 3, 15 (^pD*D); after a cohortative, 

Ps. 108, 2 (HtejrS]X). The subject denoting the thing stands between the 
personal subject and the predicate in Ps. 44, 3 HJRK 1 . 

;/ Rem. 1. Sometimes (as in other languages) an action is ascribed to a subject 
which can only have been performed at his direction by another person; comp, 
e.g. Gen. 40, 22 (41,13). 41,14. 43, 34 ( and he commanded to set before them , &c.); 
46, 29. 2 Sam. 12, 9. 

0 2. Supposed ellipses of a definite subject are due either to a misunderstanding 

of the passage, or to a corruption of the text. Thus in 1 Sam. 24, 11 after DHTH 
either 'J'Jf has dropped out (through confusion with sp^f) or we should read with 
the LXX DIIRI. In 2 Sam. 13, 39 (1YJ ^ 3111 ) the text is obviously corrupt. 

p 3. In poetic (or prophetic) language* there sometimes occurs (supposing the 
text to be correct) a more or less abrupt transition from one person to another. 
Thus from the 2nd to the 3rd pers. (i.e. from an address to a statement), Gen. 
49, 4(?). Is. 22, 19. 31, 6 (?). 42, 20. Mai. 2, 15 (where, however, for *1^ we 
should undoubtedly read "llQTl); Ps. 22, 9; in a relative clause, Is. 54, 1, comp, also 
Is. 22, 16. 52, 14 sq. 61, 7. From the 3rd to the 2nd pers., Deut. 32, 15. Is. 
1, 29 ( 1 ). 5, 8. Jer. 29, 19. Job 16, 7, comp, also Deut. 32, 17. From the 1st to 
the 3rd pers., Lam. 3, 1 (in a relative clause). In Job 13, 28 the 3rd pers. WH1 
is probably employed bunrutw for the 1st. 


§ 145 . Agreement between the Members of a Sentence , especially between 
Subject and Predicate , in respect of Gender and Number. 

a 1. As in other languages, so also in Hebrew, the predicate in general 
conforms to the subject in gender and number (even when it is 


1 In several of the examples quoted above it might naturally be supposed 
that the subject denoting the thing (especially when it follows the verb) is to be 
explained rather as a casus instrumentalis, i. e. as an accusative, analogous to the 
adverbial accusatives treated in § 118. q. But although it is true that the subject 
denoting the thing often defines more closely the manner in which the action 
is performed, and although in similar (but still different) examples, Ps.89, 2.109,30. 
Job 19, 16, occurs with 3 instrumentals , the explanation given above must 
nevertheless be accepted. 

* In prose, Lev. 2, 8 ; but here is hardly the original reading. Different 

from this is Gen. 26, 7, where there is a transition to direct narration. 
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a pronoun, e.g. Jttft this is my covenant , Gen. 17, 10). There 
are, however, numerous exceptions to this fundamental rule. These are 
due partly to the constructio ad sensum (where attention is paid to the 
meaning rather than to the grammatical form; see letters b-l below), 
partly to the position of the predicate (regarded as being without 
gender) before the subject. 

2. Singular nouns which include in themselves a collective idea b 
(§ 123.0), or which occasionally have a collective sense (§ 123. b), 
may readily, in accordance with their meaning, be construed with the 
plural of the predicate, whether it precedes or follows. This is also 
the case, when the collective is itself feminine but represents, exclusively 
or at least generally, masculine persons. 

Examples:— 

(fl) Of collectives proper: (a) with the predicate preceding, Gen. 30, 38 € 
(comp, verse 39. 31, 8 and 33, 13); Jud. I, aasq. JV 3 representing 
persons belonging to the tribe; Mic. 4, 3 'ia; a Ki. 35, 5 army; Prov. 11, a6 
0*6 the people; Num. 10, 3 rVJJJn ~^3 all the congregation (comp. 1 Ki. 8, 5); 

1 Ki. 1,40. Is. 9, 8. 35, 3. Amos I, 5 Oy; 1 Sam. 17,47. Ezra io, 1 a !?njj assembly. 

Comp, also the construction of national names, as (§ laa. 1), e.g. 1 Ki. ao, ao 
OIK and the Syrians fled ; 1 Sam. 4, 5.—(0) with the predicate follow¬ 

ing, 1 Ki. 8, 5 [tta sheep and oxen, construed with the plural in the following 
relative clause; Job 1, 14 VH IjJIin the cattle (cows) were ploughing; 

2 Sam. 3, 1 and 1 Chron. 10, 6 fp 3 ^family y and in a place-name, I Sam. 6, 13; 

Hos. 11, 7. Ezra 4,4 0 {; Ps. 68, 11 Hjn herd; Is. a6, 19 a heap of dead 
bodies; Is. a7, 11 “PyjJ boughs; 1 Sam. 4, 1 preceded by a predicate 

in the singular. 

(£) Of substantives occasionally used as collectives: (o) with the predicate d 
preceding, Gen. 34, 24 ; Jud. 9, 55. 15, 10 ; Is. 16, 4 DD^ the treader 

down. —( 0 ) with the predicate following, Job 8, 19 inK — others; Ezek. a8, 3 
DV1D a secret . 

T 

(c) Of feminines as collective terms denoting masculine persons: (o) with the e 
predicate preceding, 1 Sam. 17, 46 1 JJT) that all the earth may know , 

i.e. all the inhabitants of the earth; cf. Dent. 9, 18. Ps. 66, 1. 96, 1. 9, &c.; 
Amos 1, 8 remnant. —(0) with the predicate following, Gen. 41, 57. a Sam. 

15, 33. 1 Ki. 10, 14. Ps. 33, 8 (jntCT^a); Gen. 48, 6 issue; 1 Sam. a, 33 

iVSnCT^S all the increase; Job 30, ia fllTB rabble . In Hag. a, 7 read rflDn 
with* the LXX. 

Examples of predicates in the singular, notwithstanding the collective meaning f 
of the subject, occur in Gen. 35, 11. Ex. 10, 34. 14, 10. Deut. 1, 39, &c.—For 
examples of bold enallage of the number in noun-clauses with a substantival 
predicate, see above, $ 141. c. 

Rem. Not infrequently the construction begins in the singular (especially when g 
the predicate precedes; see letter 0 below), but is carried on, after the collective 
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subject has been mentioned, in the plural; e. g. Ex. 1, ao “JKD IDXJp 3 TJ 1 
and the people multiplied , and waxed very mighty ; 33, 4. 

h 3 . On the other hand, plurals which have a singular meaning 
(§ 124.0) are frequently construed with the singular, especially the 
pluralis excellmtiae or maiestatis (§ 124. g-i; on the union of these 
plurals with attributes, cf. § 132. h), as Gen. i, 1. 3, &c. (see, 

however, the Rem.), master , Ex. 21, 4, 0^3 master , owner , 

Ex. 21, 29; comp., moreover, with the singular, 2 Sam. io, 9. 
Job 16,16 K*th. t Prov. 12,10.—So feminine forms with a mas¬ 
culine meaning are construed with a masculine predicate, e.g. Eccles. 
12, 9 D?n D^nj? iTH the preacher was wise . 

i Rem. The construction of God with the plural of the predicate may 

be explained (apart of course from such passages as 1 Ki. 19, a. 20,10, where the 
speakers are heathen, and D**rv5>K may, therefore, be a numerical plural) partly 
as an acquiescence in a polytheistic form of expression, partly from the peculiar 
usage of one of the early documents of the Hexateuch, called E by Wellhausen, 
See., B by Dillmann; comp, his commentary on Numbers—Joshua, p. 618, 
and above, § 124 . g y note 2. So Gen. 20, 13 (but in conversation with a 
heathen); 31, 53. 35, 7, comp, also Jos. 24, 19. That this construction was 
afterwards studiously avoided from fear of misconception, is shown by such 
passages as Neh. 9, 18 compared with Ex. 32, 4. 8, and 1 Chron. 17, 21 compared 
with 2 Sam. 7, 23. Cf. Strack’s excursus in Die Bucher Gen. Exod. Lev. und 
Num., Munich, 1894, p. 67 sq. 

k 4 . Plurals of names of animals or things, and of abstracts, whether 
they be masculine or feminine, are frequently construed with the 
feminine singular of the verbal predicate 1 (on the collective sense of the 
feminine form, cf. § 122. s); thus Joel 1, 20 nib rriona the beasts 
of the field long; Jer. 12, 4 (where the predicate precedes), comp, also 
Job 12, 7; names of things with the predicate preceding occur in 
2 Sam. 24, 13. Is. 34, 13. Jer. 4, 14. 51, 29. Ps. 18, 35. 37, 31. 
73, 2 K e /h. 103, 5. Job 14, 19. 27, 20; with the predicate following, 
Gen. 49,22 (nto = branches); Deut. 21,7. 1 Sam. 4, 15 (HDjJ VJTTJ) *. 


1 Comp, in Greek the construction of the neuter plural with the singular of the 
predicate ra vpS&ara 0alvu ; in Attic Greek the plural of the predicate is allowed 
only when the neuter denotes actual persons, as rd drlphwoSa fAa£or. In Arabic 
also the pluralis inhumanus (i. e. not denoting persons) is regularly construed 
with the feminine singular of the attribute or predicate, as are all the plurales 
fracti (collective forms). 

s On the possibility of explaining forms like as 3rd plural feminine, cf. 
above, § 44. m; but this explanation would not apply to all the cases under this 
head, cf. Joel 1, 20. Ps. 37, 31. 103, 5. 
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Is. 59, 12. Jer. 2, 15 K*th.; 4, 14. 48, 41. 49, 24. Prov. 15, 22. 

20, 18. Job 20, II. 41, IO 1 . 

5. Moreover, the plurals of persons (especially in the participle) / 
are sometimes construed with the singular of the predicate, when 
instead of the whole class of individuals, each severally is to be 
represented as affected by the statement. Undoubted examples of this 
distributive singular are Gen. 27. 29 (Num. 24, 9) ^ 3100 * 

those that curse thee , cursed be every one of them, and those that 
bless thee , blessed be every one of them; Ex. 31, 14. Lev. 17, 14 and 
19, 8 (in both places the Samaritan has ^> 3 K); Is. 3, 12 unless 
is to be regarded as a pluralis maiestatis according to § 124. g; Prov. 

3» 35 (?)• *8, 21 (?). 21, 27 b. 27, 16. 28, 1 b. 28, 16 K*th. 

Rem. Analogous to the examples above mentioned is the somewhat frequent* tn 
use of suffixes in the singular (distributively) referring to plurals; comp, the 
zvr&z/-suffixes in Deut. 21, 10. 28, 48. Amos 6, 10; and the noun-suffixes in Is. 
a, 8. 30, aa. Jer. 31, 15. Hos. 4, 8. Zech. 14, 12. Ps. 5, 10 (where, however, to'B 
is clearly to be read with all the early versions); 6a, 5. 141, io(?). Job 38, 32. 
Eccles. 10,15 ; finally, the suffixes with prepositions in Is. a, ao which 

they made each one for himself; according to others, which they (1 the makers) 
made for him; 5, 26. 8, 20. Job 24, 5, in each case ^; in Gen. a, 19 refers to 
the collectives Hjn and P|ty; comp, further, Is. 5, 23 33 QD after O'jV'TO, and 
J Sam. 5, 10 after Conversely in Mic. 1,11 '"OJJ [cf. Jer. 

13, 20 A’ # M.], but the text is undoubtedly corrupt. 

0. Subjects in the dual are construed with the plural of the predicate, n 
since verbs, adjectives, and pronouns, according to § 88. a, have no 
dual forms; thus^^^Gen. 29,17 HfcQ nfliS *!Pjn and Leah's eyes were 
dull; 2 Sam. 24, 3. Is. 30, 20. Jer. 14, 6. Mic. 7, 10. Ps. 18, 28. 

38, 11 (on the other hand, in 1 Sam. 4, 15 the predicate is in the 
feminine singular after the subject, and in Mic. 4, 11 before it; comp, 
for both, letter k above); so also D?]# *<*rs, 2 Chron. 6, 40; 0 ?*]} 
hands, Is. 1, 15. Job 10, 8. 20, 10 (in Ex. 17, 12 even with the plural 
masculine cf. letter p); lips, 1 Sam. i, 13. Job 27, 4; 

DT# breasts, Hos. 9, 14. 

7 . Variations from the fundamental rule (see above, letter a) very o 
frequently occur when the predicate precedes the subject (denoting 

1 In Prov. 14, 1 an abstract plural filMri (to be read thus with 9,1, &c., instead 
of nto3n) is construed with the singular; but comp. § 124. e. 

* In several of the above examples the text is doubtful, and hence Mayer 
Lambert (. Revue dts itudes juives , xxiv. no) rejects the theory of distributive 
singulars generally. 
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animals or things 1 ). The speaker or writer begins with the most 
simple form of the predicate, the uninflected 3rd singular masculine, 
and leaves us without indication as to which of the following subjects 
(and so which gender or number) is to define the predicate thus left 
temporarily indefinite *. Thus inflexions are omitted in— 

(a) The verb, with a following singular feminine, Is. 2, 17 
^"92 and bowed down shall be the loftiness of man; 9, 18. 14, 11. 

28, 18. 47, 11; 1 Sam. 25, 27 (see note 1 below); 1 Ki. 8, 31. 
22, 36. 2 Ki. 3, 26. Jer. 51, 46. Eccles. 7, 7; with a following plural 
masc., Is. 13, 22 and there shall cry wolves , &c.; Jud. 13, 17 

K*th. 20, 46. 1 Sam. 1, 2. 4, 10. 2 Sam. 24, 15. 1 Ki. 13, 33. Jer. 
51, 48. Ps. 124, 5. Est. 9, 23 (see note 1 below); Gen. 1, 14 rnto VV 
let there be lights; with a following plural feminine, Deut. 32, 35. 
Is. 8, 8. Jer. 13,18. Mic. 2,6. Ps. 57, 2; before collectives and mixed 
subjects, e.g. Gen. 12, 16. 13, 5. 30, 43. 32, 6, &c.; before a following 
dual, Is. 44, 18. Ps. 73, 7 (where, however, with the LXX folty should 
be read). 

Uem. 1. The instances in which a preceding predicate appears in the plural 
masculine before a plural (or collective singular) feminine of persons (Jud. at, ai. 

1 Ki. 11, 3), of animals (Gen. 30, 39) or of things (Lev. a6, 33. Jer. 13, 16. Hos. 
14, 7. Ps. 16, 4. Job 3, 34. Cant. 6, 9), or before a dual (a Sam. 4,1. Zeph. 3, 16. 
a Chron. 15, 7) are to be explained not on the analogy of the examples under 
letter o y but from a dislike of using the 3rd plur. fem. imperf. (for this is the 
only form concerned in the above examples; comp., however, Nah. 3, 11 \TFI 
instead of *nFI); comp, the examples of a following predicate in the 3rd plur. 
masc., instead of the fern., under letters / and u t and on an analogous phenomenon 
in the imperative, see § no. k, 

a. As in the case of verbs proper so also the verb fljn, when used as a copula, 
frequently remains uninflected before the subject; comp. Gen. 5, 33sqq. 39, 5. 
Deut. ai, 3 (according to the accents); aa, 33. Is. 18, 5 ? 1£3 flJHJ 
and a ripening grape the flower becometh . 

(b) The adjective in a noun-clause, e.g. Ps. 119, 137 

upright are thy judgements; comp, verse 155 s . In German also 
the adjective as predicate remains uninflected.—On the other hand, 


1 Only rarely does an uninflected predicate precede a personal subject, as 1 Sam. 
35, 37 (but should probably be read, as in verse 35); Est. 9, 33 (before 

a plur. masc.). Such examples as Job 4a, 15 axe to be explained according to 
f iai. a. 

* In a certain sense this is analogous to the German es kommt ein Mann, amt 
Frau, See. 

* This does not include such cases as Job a4, 7. 10, where D is rather to 
be explained as an accusative denoting a state, § 118. n. 
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'ip in '"'Jp thy servants are shepherds, Gen. 47, 3, is either 

an unusual orthography or simply a misspelling for Tfi. 

Rem. 1. As soon as a sentence which begins with an uninflected predicate is S 
carried on after the mention of the subject, the gender and number of the sub¬ 
sequent (co-ordinate) predicates must coincide with those of the subject, e.g. 
Gen. 1, 14 VH 1 • • • rnt<D W (see letter o above); Num. 9, 6. Ezek. 14, 1; 
comp, also Gen. 30, 39 (see letter p above). 

a. The dislike mentioned in letter p above, of using the feminine form (comp., t 
further, § 144. a, with the sections of the Grammar referred to there, and below, 
letter u), is exemplified sometimes by the fact that of several predicates only that 
which stands next to the feminine substantive is inflected as feminine; thus in 
Is. 14, 9 njn, and afterwards *nty; 33, 9 JHK moumetk , lan¬ 

guished the land. Comp. Jer. 4, 30, and the examples (§ 47. U) where only the 
earlier of several consecutive forms of the and sing. fern, imperf. are provided with the 
afformative /, Is. 57, 8. Jer. 3, 5. Ezek. aa, 4. 33, 3a (nVlTl after 'nt^A); on 
the converse sequence of genders in imperatives, Nah. 3, 15, comp. $ no. k .— 

Of a different kind are instances like Lev. a, 1. 5, I. ao, 6, where fctaj person 
(fem.) as the narrative continues, assumes (in agreement with the context) the 
sense of a masculine person. 

3. The instances in which the gender or number of the following predicate ji 
appears to differ from that of the subject, are due partly to manifest errors in the 
text, e.g. Gen. 3a, 9 read with the Samaritan inKH instead of JinttH; iTrfl 
then follows correctly; 1 Sam. a, ao read with Wellhausen 7NIP, according to 
1, a8, instead of 1 Sam. 16, 4 read VtDtta; a Sam. 14, 10 read inNDH}. 

Ezek. 18, 39 instead of read the plural as in verse 35; so also Ezek. ao, 38 
for fcfej 1 , and in Job 6, ao for njD3; in Lam. 5, 10 read " 1 D 33 , and comp, in 
general, $ 7. d t note a; 1 Chron. a, 48 read ; in Jer. 48, 15 the text is 
certainly corrupt. Other instances are due to special reasons. The variations in 
Is. 49, 11. Hos. 14, 1. Prov. 1,16 (after Ps. n, 4 (after WJf), Prov. 5, a. 

10, ai. 3a. 18, 6. 36, 33. Job 15, 6 (all after XflDfeO, Prov. 3, a (after Tltyp), 

Ps. ioa, a8. Job 16, aa (after Dan. 11, 41 (read rflSTH), and perhaps 

Gen. ao, 17 are also to be explained (see letter p) from the dislike of the 3rd plur. 
fem. imperf.; moreover, in Jer. 44, 19. Prov. a6, 33 even the plur. masc. of a 
participle occurs instead of the plur. fem.—In Gen. 31, 8sq. HW, after a plural 
subject, is explained as a case of attraction to the following singular predicate *.•— 

In Gen. 4,7 yX) is a substantival participle (d lurher t a coucher). In Gen. 47, 34 
H\T remains undefined in gender (masc.), although the noun precedes for the 
sake of emphasis; so also in Ex. ia, 49. 38, 7. 33. Num. 9,14. 15, 39. Jer. 50, 46. 
Eccles. a, 7 ('*> HJH as if the sentence began afresh, and servants bom in my 


1 fcOX probably an error for IfcOV The Masora on Lev. 11, 34 reckons fourteen 
instances of fcfa', where we should expect the plural. 

1 So also the pronoun KVl emphatically resuming the subject (see f 141. h) 
is attracted to the predicate in number in Jos. 13, 14 il" 6 n 3 NV1 • • • flJiT 
the offerings of the Lord . . . that is his inheritance; in number and gender, Lev. 
25. 33 J". 10, 3. 
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house . .. there fell to my lot this possession also).—In Job ao, a6 
(unless is regarded as masculine, § 122.0) be taken impersonally, fire, without 
its being blown upon it.—In Is. 16,8 and Hab. 3,17 the predicate in the singular 
is explained from the collective character of DtoTtP (see letter h above); on the 
other hand, the masculine form of the predicate is abnormal in Ps. 87, 3. Prov. 
a, 10. ia, 35. 39, 35. Job 8, 7. 


§ 148 . Construction of Compound Subjects . 

a 1 . When the subject is composed of a nomen regens (in the construct 
state) with a following genitive, the predicate sometimes agrees in 
gender and number not with the nomen regens, but with the genitive, 
when this represents the principal idea of the compound subject 1 . 
Thus 1 Sam. 2, 4 ike bow of the mighty men is broken , 

as if it were the mighty men with their bow are broken; Ex. 26,12. Lev. 
13, 9. 1 Ki. 1, 41. 17,16. Is. 2, 11. 21,17. Job 15, 20. 21, 21. 29,10. 
32, 7 equivalent to manyyears); 38, 21; with the predicate 

preceding, 2 Sam. 10, 9, unless it is to be explained according to 

§ 145 - *• 

h Rem. 1. The cases in which {vtics, sound) with a following genitive stands 
at the beginning of a sentence, apparently in this construction, are really 
of a different kind. The Pip is there to be taken as an exclamation, and the 
supposed predicate as in apposition to the genitive, e. g. Gen. 4, 10 the voice of 
thy brother s blood ’ which crielh (prop, as crying , §108./)...! = hark ! thy brother's 
blood is crying, &c.; Lev. 13,9. Is. 13, 4. 66,6. In Is. 52, 8 an independent verbal* 
clause follows the exclamation the voice of thy watchmen ! in Jer. 10, 22 and Cant. 

2, 8 an independent noun-clause; in Is. 40, 3 Kip Pip the voice ef one that crieth ! 
i.e.hark! there is one crying is followed immediately by the direct discourse; 
in Mic. 6, 9 Pip hark! may be used disconnectedly (cf. the almost adverbial use 
of Pip in $ 144. m) and HirP be taken as the subject to 

C a. When the substantive Pb (*p 3 ) entirety is used in connexion with a genitive 
as subject of the sentence, the predicate usually agrees in gender and number 
with the genitive, since P*3 is equivalent in sense to an attribute {whole, all) of 
the genitive; hence, e. g. with the predicate preceding, Gen. 5, 5 D 1 K *DJ“p 3 
and all the days of Adam ivere, &c. (in 9, 29 VW ; but the Samaritan reads V*T 1 
here also); Ex. 15, ao; with the predicate following, Ps. 150, 6 and elsewhere. 
Exceptions are, e. g. Lev. 17, 14 (but cf. § 145. 1 ). Is. 64, 10. Prov. 16, a. Nah. 

3, 7. On the other hand, in such cases as Ex. 12, 16 the agreement of the predi¬ 
cate with ”p3 is explained from the stress laid upon the latter, rip ri3K^D“p3 
being equivalent to nothing at all of work . 


1 Sometimes, however, the attraction of the predicate to the genitive may be 
merely due to juxtaposition. 
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2. When the subject of the sentence consists of several nouns d 
connected by waw copulative, usually 

(a) The predicate follonving is put in the plural, e. g. Gen. 8, 22 
seed lime and harvestand cold and heat . .. shall not cease 
after subjects of different genders in the masculine (as the prior gender, 
cf. § 132. d), e. g. Gen. 18, n rnfcn DiTUR Abraham and Sarah 
were old; Deut. 28, 32. 1 Ki. 1, 21. 

Rem. Rare exceptions are Prov. 37, 9 aWnsfe* mb|s ointment and € 
perfume rejoice the heart , where the predicate agrees in gender with the masculine 
on the other hand, in Ex. 21, 4 (where H^RH are die subjects) 

it agrees with n^RH as being the principal person; in the compound sentence. 

Is. 9, 4, it agrees with the feminine subject immediately preceding l . 

(£) The predicate preceding two or more subjects may likewise f 
be used in the plural (Gen. 40, 1. Job 3, 5 and elsewhere); not 
infrequently, however, it agrees in gender and number with the first, 
as being the subject nearest to it. Thus the predicate is put in the 
singular masculine before several masculines singular in Gen. 9, 23. 

11, 29. 21, 32. 24, 50. 34, 20. Jud. 14, 5; before a masculine and 
a feminine singular, e. g. Gen. 3, 8. 24, 55 then said petty) her brother 
and her mother; 33, 7; before a masculine singular and a plural, 
e.g. Gen. 7, 7 Vjn* nb ttojl and Noah went in, and his sons, &c.; 
Gen. 8, 18 (where feminines plural also follow); 44, 14. Ex. 15, 1. 

2 Sam. 5, 21; before collectives feminine and masculine, 2 Sam. 12, 2. 

Similarly, the feminine singular occurs before several feminines g 
singular, e.g. Gen. 31, 14 Httbl ^rn jyril then answered Rachel and 
Leah; before a feminine singular and a feminine plural, e.g. Gen. 
24,61; before a feminine singular and a masculine singular, Num. 12,1 
Jftntci Dp? then spake Miriam and Aaron; Jud. 5, 1; before 

a feminine singular and a masculine plural, e. g. Gen. 33, 7 (comp., on 
the other hand, Ps. 75, 4 iTaEH >31 O'JbJ dissolved are /he earth 
and all the inhabitants thereof \ The plural feminine occurs before 
a plural feminine and a plural masculine in Amos 8,13.—In Jer. 44, 25 
for DD'Bto DPlR read O^jn DPR with the LXX, and cf. verse 19. 

(r) When other predicates follow after the subjects have been h 
mentioned, they are necessarily put in the plural; comp. Ex. 21, 32. 

24, 61. 31, 4. 33, 7, &c., and § 145. s . 

1 Similarly with a mixed object, Gen. 33, 2 he put . . . Leah and her children 
D'pqR after ; D'pnR agrees with the masculine immediately preceding. 
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§ 147. Incomplete Sentences . 

a 1 . Sentences are called incomplete , in which either the subject or the 
predicate or both must in some way be supplied from the context \ 
Besides the instances enumerated in § ii6. s (omission of the personal 
pronoun when subject of a participial clause) and the periphrases for 
negative attributes § 152. 1/, this description includes certain (noun-) 
clauses introduced by nan (see letter b below), and also a number of 
exclamations of the most varied kinds (see letter c below). 
b 2 . The demonstrative particle 15, nan en, ecce may be used either 
absolutely (as a kind of interjection, comp. § 105. b) before complete 
noun- or verbal-clauses, e. g. Gen. 28, 15 nan] and , behold! 

I am with thee; 37, 7. 48, 21. Ex. 3, 13. 34, 10, or may take the 
pronoun, which would be the natural subject of a noun-clause, in the 
form of a suffix, see § 100. 0. Whether these suffixes are to be regarded 
as in the accusative has been shown to be doubtful in § 100./. 
However, in the case of nan the analogy of the corresponding Arabic 
demonstrative particle 9 inna (followed by an accusative of the noun) 
is significant*. If nan with a suffix and a following adjective or 
participle (see the examples in § 116./ and q) forms a noun-clause, 
the subject proper, to which nan with the suffix refers, must, striedy 
speaking, be supplied again before the predicate s . Sometimes, 
however, the pronoun referring to the subject is wanting, and the 
simple nan takes the place of the subject and copula (as Gen. 18, 9 
5>nta nan behold she is in the tent; 42, 28), or there is no indication 
whatever of the predicate, so that the sentence is limited to nan with 
the suffix, as in the frequent use of '?3.n, 'aan here am I, in answer to 

1 This does not apply to such cases as Gen. 33, 8, where an infinitive 
with S appears alone in answer to a question, the substance of the question 
being presupposed as a main clause; comp, also Gen. 26, 7, where NV1 must 
again be supplied after W&K. 

* On the same analogy any substantive following nan would have to be regarded 
as originally a virtual accusative. Since, however, Hebrew does not possess case- 
terminations (as the Arabic does, and uses the accusative necessarily after ' inna ). 
it is very doubtful whether, and how far, substantives following nan were felt to be 
accusatives. 

* That these are real noun-clauses and that the participle (e. g. J1D in J1D 
Gen. 20, 3) cannot be taken as a second accusative (something like ecce te 
moriturum ), is also shown by the analogy of Arabic, where after ’inna with an 
accusative the predicate is expressly in the nominative . 
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an address. Elsewhere a substantive follows nan (or 15 Gen. 11, 6. 

Job 31, 35), and nan then includes the meaning of a demonstrative 
pronoun and the copula, e. g. Gen. 22,7 etan nan here is the 

fire and the wood , &c.; 12, 19 behold thou hast thy wife 1 Ex. 24, 8 ; 
with reference to the past, e.g. Amos 7,1 '33 nani and, lo, it was the 
latter growth , &c. By a very pregnant construction the simple nan is 
used as the equivalent of a sentence in Job 9, 19 lo, here am II 

8. Examples of exclamations (threatening, complaining, triumphing, c 
especially warlike or seditious) in which, owing to the excitement of 
the speaker, some indispensable member of the sentence is suppressed, 
are—(a) with suppression of the predicate (which has frequently to be 
supplied in the form of a jussive), e.g. Jud. 7, 20 a swordfor the Lord 
and for Gideon l (verse 18 without 3nn); 2 Sam. 20, 1 and 2 Chron. 

10, 16 (comp, also 1 Ki. 22, 36) every man to his tents , O Israel! 

(i. e. let every man go to or remain in his tent) ; the same exclamation 
without P'X 1 Ki. 12, 16; moreover, Is. 1, 28. 13,4 (on the exclama¬ 
tory equivalent to hark l cf. § 146. b); 28, 10. 29, 16 (DJSBn 
O your perversity l i. e. how great it is!); Jer. 49, 16 (if be 

equivalent to terror be upon thee I); Joel 4, 14. Mai. 1, 13 (nx^np nan 
behold what a weariness l ); Job 22, 29; perhaps also Gen. 49, 4 
tna a bubbling over as water (sc. happened), unless it is better to 
supply a subject HJJIX ( thou wasi). — (b) With suppression of the 
subject, Job 15, 23 rPX where sc. is bread?— (c) With suppression of 
both subject and predicate, Jud. 7, 18 (see above); 1 Ki. 12, 16 (see 
above); 2 Ki. 9, 27 iHX him also l explained immediately after¬ 
wards by tt!3n smile him! Hos. 5, 8 after thee, Benjamin t sc. 
is the enemy (differently in Jud. 5, 14); Ps. 6, 4. 90, 13. Hab. 2, 6 
WD-iy; Ps. 74, 9 nO”iy.—On t6} and if not. 2 Sam. 13, 26. 2 Ki. 

5, 17, see § 159. dd. 

Rem. 1. To the class of incomplete sentences natnrally belong exclamations d 
introduced by inteijections HHX, *iX f 'in, Dn 1 ; comp. $ 105. The object of the 
threat or imprecation (with 'iX) follows regularly (except Ezek. 24,6.9) with h 
(comp, vae tibi), e.g. 23 ^ *iX woe unto us! 1 Sam. 4, 8. Is. 6,5; on the other hand, 
the object of commiseration (with 'in) follows mostly in the vocative, or rather in the 
accusative of exclamation (comp, vae te in Plautus); so in lamentation for the dead, 
*HX 'in alas, my brother!. 1 Ki. 13, 30. Jer. 22,18; Xph '12 'in ah sinful nation! 


1 We do not consider here the cases in which these interjections (e. g. DH 
Jud. 3, 19. Amos 6, 10) stand quite disconnectedly (so always HX and nXH). 
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Is. 1, 4. 5, 8. 11. 18. 20. 22, &c. (with Jcr. 48, 1; 50, 27. Ezek. 13, 3; 

5 * Ezek. 13,18). PinK occurs in the expression (HJiT) niiT 'jhK rUTK Jos. 7, 7, See. 
(10 times); and in Fin# alas for the day t Joel 1, 15. For DTI comp. Hab. 
2, 20. Zeph. i, 7. Zech. 2, 17 absolutely, Jud. 3, 19. Am. 6, 10. 8, 3. 
e 2. Finally, instances of noun-clauses shortened in an unusual manner may perhaps 
occur in and Ps. 115, 7, for D*T they have hands , &c.; comp, 

verses 5 and 6 &c. Perhaps also Gen. 22, 24, and 

Eccles. 5, 16 (but hardly Num. 12, 6; cf. § 128. d above) are to be 

v r • 

regarded in the same way. 


II. Special Kinds of Sentences. 

§ 148. Exclamations . 

a The originally interrogative no is used to introduce exclamations 
expressing wonder or indignation = O howl or ridicule, why 1 how! 
sometimes strengthened by H] or HtfT according to § 136. c. —Astonish¬ 
ment or indignation at something which has happened is introduced 
by ipS how (likewise originally interrogative) with the perfect; the 
indignant refusal of a demand by (but also by TO Job 31, 1) 
with the imperfect; an exclamation of lamentation by less 

frequently ^ how l in Joel 1, 18 by TO. 

Examples:— 

b TO (or "np with a following Dagei f, see § 37) expressing admiration (or astonish¬ 
ment) before verbal-clauses, e.g. Gen. 27, 20 (nCTO); 38, 29. Num. 24, 5 ( how 
goodly are .../); Cant. 7, 2; before the predicate of noun-clauses, e.g. Gen. 28,17. 

* Ps. 8, 2; mockingly before the verb, 2 Sam. 6, 20 {how glorious was .../); Jer. 
22, 23. Job 26, 2 sq.; indignantly, Gen. 3,13 H^rHO; 4, 10. ao, 9. 31, 26 what 
hast thou done! 

TpK with the perfect, e.g. Gen. 26, 9. Ps. 73, 19; in scornful exclamation, 
Is. 14, 4. 12 ; in a lament (usually HD'K), 2 Sam. 1, 25. 27; with the imperfect, 
in a reproachful question, Gen. 39, 9. 44, 8. Ps. 11, 1. 137, 4; in a mocking 
imitation of lament, Mic. 2, 4. 

nytt with the perfect, Is. 1, 21. Lam. 1,1; with the imperfect, Lam. a, 1. 4,1. 

C Rem. 1. The close relation between a question and an exclamation appears also 
in the interrogative personal pronoun 'D in such cases as Mic. 7,18 
who is a God like unto thee? and so in general in rhetorical questions as the 
expression of a forcible denial; similarly in the use of an interrogative sentence to 
express a wish, see $ 151. a. 

d 2. A weaker form of exclamation is sometimes produced by the insertion of 
a corroborative '5 verily , surely , before the predicate, Gen. 18, 20; comp. 33, 11. 
Is. 7, 9, and the analogous cases in the apodoscs of conditional sentences, 
f *59- «• 
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§ 140 . Sentences which express an Oath or Asseveration. 

The particle DN, in the sense of certainly not , and &6"DR (rarely '? & 
Gen. 22,16) in the sense of certainly , are used to introduce promises 
or threats confirmed by an oath (especially after such formulae as 
rfnpn, ' 3 R 'PI, *fi^ 3 B *3 ' 3 , &c., as well as after imprecations, 

see below), and also simple asseverations, e.g. 2 Sam. 20, 20. Job 27, 5 
after '*? nWri far be it from me, but mostly without any introductory 
formula. 

Rem. No certain explanation of these particles has yet been given. According b 
to the usual view, phrases expressing an oath depend on the suppression of an 
imprecation upon oneself e. g. the Lord do so unto me , if I do it equivalent to 
I certainly will not do it; then naturally rS"DR properly if I do it not equivalent 
to I certainly will do it. It is indeed difficult to understand such self-imprecations 
spoken by Yahweh, as in Deut. 1, 34 sq. Is. 14, 24. 22, 14. Jer. 22, 6. Ezek. 3, 6. 

35, 6. Ps. 95, 11. Possibly, however, the consciousness of the real meaning of the 
formula was lost at an early period, and fc^~DR simply came to express verily , 

DM verily not .—In 1 Sam. 25, 22, where, instead of a self*imprecation, a curse 
is pronounced upon others, read IVjS with the LXX for 1 VJ '3^r|>. 

Examples:— 

(a) The particles DR and fc^*DR used after the utterance of an oath and after C 
formulae of swearing, e.g. 2 Sam. 11, 11 (see note on letter a) ^303 rtfn^n 
njn “Cnn"ntf nb}J|!j"DR as the Lord liveth , and as thy soul liveth , I will not do 
this thing ; 1 Sam. 14, 45. 2 Ki. 5, 16 (after njiT 'PI; in I Sam. 14, 39 and 28, 6 
is followed by a simple ' 3 ); Cant. 2, 7. 3, 5 (after 'PiyBChl I adjure you ); 
comp, also Gen. 14, 23. 21, 23. 26, 29; spoken by Yahweh, Deut. 1, 34 sq. 1 Sam. 

3, 14. Ps. 95, 11; similarly t6"DK Gen. 24,37 sq.; spoken by Yahweh, Is. 14, 24, 
where fc^"DR occurs first with the perfect in the sense of a prophetic perfect, 

§ 106. it, but in the parallel clause with the imperfect; Jer. 22, 6; in Gen. 31, 52 
the negative oath introduced by ' 3 R’DR, nPlR"DR is immediately afterwards 
continued by with the imperfect.—In Ezek. 34, 10 the threat introduced in 
verse 8 by &&-DR is, after a long parenthesis, resumed with ' 33 H. 

{h) DR and R^“DR after formulae of cursing, e. g. I Sam. 3, 17 PIS d 

'31 "inn "3QP nron-DK H'Dl' nbl D'H^R God do so to thee , and more also! thou 
shall not hide anything from me , See .; comp. 1 Sam. 25, 22. On the other hand, 

'3 introduces the facts sworn to, in 1 Sam. 14, 44. 1 Ki. 2, 23 (here with 
a perfect), and in 2 Sam. 3, 35 DR ' 3 ; in 1 Sam. 25, 34 the preceding '3 is repeated 
before DR; in 1 Sam. 20, 13 the purport of the asseveration is repeated (after the 
insertion of a conditional sentence) in the perfect consecutive. 


1 Also combined ^K?E )3 'HI njiT"'n 1 Sam. 20, 3. 25, 26 as the Lord liveth , and 
as thy soul (i. e. thou) liveth ! (Also in 2 Sam. 11, 11 read nW"'PI instead of the 
impossible r|jn). On 'PI and 'n in these noun-clauses (prop, living is the Lord, 
&c.), cf. § 93. aa, note. 

Kk 
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e (f) DK and ^^~QK as simple particles of asseveration, e.g. Jnd. 5,8 HtfV'DX Jffl 
'31 TO 6 !} truly, there was net a shield and spear seen , &c.; Is. 22, 14. Job 6, 28 
(in the middle of the sentence) ; after n^|>n absit, twice repeated, 2 Sam. 20, 20; 
with the perfect, Job 22, 20. 

§ 150 . Interrogative Sentences . 

a 1. A question need not necessarily be introduced by a special 
interrogative pronoun or adverb. Frequently the natural emphasis 
upon the words (especially when the most emphatic word is placed 
at the beginning of the sentence) is of itself sufficient to indicate an 
interrogative sentence as such; comp. Gen. 27, 24 nt rWK 

thou art my son Esau? Gen. 18, 12. Ex. 33, 14 ('* '3B); 1 Sam. 
11, 12 Saul shall reign over us? 1 Sam. 22, 7. 

2 Sam. 16, 17. 18, 29 is it well with the young man? 

1 Sam. 16, 4. 1 Ki. i, 24. Zech. 8, 6 (should it also he marvellous in 
mine eyes?). So especially, when the interrogative clause is connected 
with a preceding sentence by ), e.g. Jon. 4,11 DtriK db 'JW and I should 
not have pity? Ex. 8, 22 will they not stone us? Jud. 11, 23. 14, 16. 

1 Sam. 20, 9. 24, 20. 25, 11. 2 Sam. 11, 11. Is. 37, 11. Jer. 25, 29. 

45, 5. 49, 12. Ezek. 20, 31. Job 2, 10. 10, 9; or when (as in some 
of the examples just given) it is negative (with *6 for nonne?\ 
e. g. 2 Sam. 23, 5 nn?£ verily will he not make it to grow? 

2 Ki. 5, 26. Lam. 3, 38 ’. 

b Rem. The omission of the interrogative particle (fl f H) occurs especially before 
a following guttural for the sake of euphony (comp. § 126. s); thus before K, Gen. 
18,12. 27, 24. 1 Sam. 30, 8. 1 Ki. 1, 24. 21, 7. Job 14. 3 (as Dan. 5,13 in Aramaic); 
before n, 1 Sam. 22, 15. 2 Sam. 19, 23. Hab. 2,19. Job 38,18; before n, 1 Sam. 
21, 16; before $, Gen. 19, 12. Ex. 9, 17. Job 2,9; but comp, also Job 37, 18 
and 39, 2 (before H); 40, 30 (before '). 

c 2. As a rule, however, the simple question is introduced by He 
interrogative l] (l 1 ; as to its form, cf. § 100. k-n) ne? num? the 
disjunctive question by l] (num ? utrum ?) in the first clause, and DK 
(also DKj, less frequently fet) an? in the second*, e.g. 1 Ki. 22, 15 
5 DK ... ijbjn shall we go ... or shall we forbear? 


1 But in 1 Sam. 27, 10 instead of “^fct (which according to the usual explanation 
would expect a negative answer) read either (*D“^J 1 ) with the LXX, or 

better, }K (PIJK) whither , with the Targum. 

1 Quite exceptional is the use of the particle pK num t (common in Aramaic) 
in 1 Sam. 21, 9 flhTPJ ptO num est hie ? The text is, however, undoubtedly 
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The particular uses are as follows:— 

(«) The particle H stands primarily before the simple question, when the ques- d 
tioner is wholly uncertain as to the answer to be expected, and may be used either 
before noun-clauses, e. g. Gen. 43, 7 flNt is your father 

yet alive ? have ye another brother ? for comp. Gen. 24, 23. 1 Sam. 9, 11; 
for ’OH is it that? Job 6, 22; for ' 3 H is there yet ? 2 Sam. 9,1 (but in 2 Sam. 

23,19 for 'pH read fan with 1 Chron. n, 25); for is there not? 1 Ki. 22, 7 
and elsewhere; or before verbal -clauses, e. g. Job 2, 3 hast thou considered 
Ojap ritpfe^n) my servant Job ? In other cases H (equivalent to num ?) is used 
before questions, to which, from their tone and contents, a negative answer is expected, 
e.g. Job 14, 14 if a man die , njITf] shall he indeed live again? Sometimes 
a question is so used only as a rhetorical form instead of a negative assertion, 
or of a surprised or indignant refusal*, e.g. 2 Sam. 7, 5 JV3 *jrn 33 JT) firign 
shalt thou build me an house ? (in the parallel passage 1 Chron. 17, 4 'ai ilTlK 
thou shalt not, &c.); Gen. 4, 9 'OJNt am I my brothers keeper ? comp. 

2 Ki. 5, 7, and the two passages where H is used before the infinitive ( constr . Job 
34, 18, absol. Job 40, 2; comp, for both, §113. ee, with the note).—On the other 
hand, in 1 Ki. 16, 31 for (after *»T1) read ^p 3 H. 

Rem. 1. A few passages deserve special mention, in which the use of the € 
interrogative is altogether different from our idiom, since it serves merely to 
express the conviction that the contents of the statement are well known to the 
hearer, and are unconditionally admitted by him. Thus, Gen. 27, 36 K"}j> ' 3 H 
prop, is it so that one names? Sc c., equivalent to of a truth he is rightly named 
Jacob ; Gen. 29, 15 verily thou art my brother; 1 Sam. 2, 27 I did indeed. See. ; 

1 Ki. 22, 3 ye know surely ...; Job 20, 4.—In 1 Sam. 23, 19 (comp. Ps. 54, 2) 
a surprising communication is introduced in this way (by in order to show 
it to be absolutely true, and in Amos 9, 7 a concession is expressed by 

1 have , it is true , See. Finally, we may include the formula of quotation KVl 

Jos. 10, 13 or DHT&n equivalent to surely it is , they are written 

(the latter in 1 Ki. 11,41. 14, 29, and very often elsewhere in the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles), synonymous with the simple formula of assertion rQVD 71311 

2 Sam. 1, 18, and D'DlfiS D3J1 1 Ki. 14, 19. 2 Ki. 15, 11. 2 Chron. 27, 7. 32, 32. 


corrupt; according to Wellhausen, Text der Bucher Sam., the LXX express the 
reading flfcp.—The above does not apply to interrogative sentences introduced 

by interrogative pronouns (§ 37) or by the interrogatives compounded with Jltp 
what? such as H 03 how many? Htsb why ? (see $ 102. i), JJVTO why? (§ 99. e), 
or by n*K where? how? (§ 148), See. On the transformation of pro¬ 

nouns and adverbs into interrogative words by means of a prefixed see the 
Lexicon. 

* On the use of the imperfect in deliberative questions, see % 107. t; on the 
so-called perfectum confidentiae in interrogative sentences, see § 106. n. 

* Analogous to this is the use of the interrogative HD in the sense of a reproach¬ 
ful remonstrance instead of a prohibition, as Cant. 8, 4 W^PTiltD why should 
ye stir up ? comp, also Job 31, 1; see above, § 148. 
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Of very frequent occurrence also are questions introduced by ffisS, which really 
oontain an affirmation and are used to state the reason for a request or warning, e. g. 

2 Sam. 2, 22 turn thee aside .. . wherefore should I smite thee to the ground f i. e. 
otherwise I will (or must) smite , &c.; cf. 1 Sam. 19,17* and Driver on the passage; 

2 Chron. 25, 16; also Gen. 27, 45. Ex. 32, 12 (Joel 2, 17. Ps. 79, 10. 115, *); 
Cant, i, 7. Eccles. 5, 5. 7, 17. Dan. 1, 10. 

f 2. The rare cases in which a simple question it introduced by DM (as sometimes 
in Latin by an l is it ?) are really due to the suppression of the first member of 
a double question; thus 1 Ki. 1, 27. Is. 29, 16. Job 6, 12. 39, 13. 

g ( 6 ) Disjunctive questions are, as a rule, introduced by DM—H (utrum—an 7 ) or 
sometimes by DM 1 1 —H, e. g. Joel 1, 2. Job 21, 4 (even with H repeated after DM 1 
in a question which implies disbelief, Gen. 17, 17). In Job 34, 17. 40, 8sq. 
special emphasis is given to the first member by S|Mn prop, is it even ? The 
second member is introduced by ^M or in Job 16, 3. 38, 28. 31. 36, in each case 
before D, and hence no doubt for euphonic reasons, to avoid the combination 
'D DM. 

h Double questions with (DM 1 ) DM—H need not always be mutually exclusive; 
frequently the disjunctive form serves (especially in poetic parallelism ; but comp, 
also e.g. Gen. 37, 8) merely to repeat the same question in different words, and 
thus to express it more emphatically. So Job 4, 17 shall mortal man he just 
before God? or (DM) shall a man be pure before his Maker t Job 6, 5 sq. 8, 3. 
10, 4sq. ii, a. 7. 22, 3. Is. 10, 15. Jer. 5, 29. The second member may, there¬ 
fore, just as well be connected by a simple 1, e.g. Job 13, 7. 15, 7 sq. 38, 16 sq. 
22. 32. 39; comp, also Ps. 8, 5 after HD; Job 21, 17sq. after TOD; or even with¬ 
out a conjunction, Job 8, 11. 22, 4; after rtD Ps. 144, 3. 
i (e) With regard to indirect questions 1 after verbs of inquiring, doubting, 
examining 1 , &c., simple questions of this kind take either H whether , Gen. 8, 8*, 
or DM Gen. 15, 5. 2 Ki. 1, 2. Cant. 7, 13; even before a noun-clause, Jer. 5, 1 ; 
in 1 Sam. 20, 10 the indirect question is introduced by iMJ, i.e. probably if per- 

1 DM 1 occurs in Prov. 27, 24 after a negative statement; we should, however, 
with Dyserinck read pMI. Not less irregular is M^H instead of DM in the 
second clause of Jud. 14, 15, but the text can hardly be correct (comp. Moore, 
Judges , New York, 1895, p. 337); in 1 Sam. 23, 11 the second n introduces 
a fresh question which is only loosely connected with the first.—In Num. 17, 28 
and in the third clause of Job 6, 13, DMH is best taken with Ewald in the seose 
of t6n , since DM from its use in oaths (see above, § 149. b) may simply mean 
verily not. 

1 It should here be remarked that the distinction between direct and indirect 
questions cannot have been recognized by the Hebrew mind to the same extent 
as it is in l>atin or English. In Hebrew there is no difference between the two 
kinds of sentence, either as regards mood (as in Latin) or in tense and position of 
the words (as in English). Comp, also § 137. c. 

1 In Gen. 43, 6 the H after T 3 nS is explained from the fact that the latter, 
accoiding to the context, implies to give information upon a question. 

4 Also in Eccles. 3, 21 we should read nbftjl and JYT1*n (whether—whether) 
instead of the article which is assumed by the Masora. 
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chance. In disjunctives {whether—or) DK—n Num. 13,18 at the end (or t^~DK—n 
Gen. 24, 21. 27, a 1. 37, 22. Ex. 16, 4), and H—H Num. 13,18, which is followed 
by DN—H; also —fl Eccles. 2, 19. The formula DN *0 has an affirmative 
force, who knows whether ... not, like the Latin neseio an, Est. 4, 14. 

In Jon. i, 7 and 8 the relative pronouns *6? and 1t?N owing to the following k 
have become also interrogative, for whose cause ? 

(d) nj and NVl (comp. § 136. <■) immediately after the interrogative serve to / 
give vividness to the question; so also N 1 DN (for which ifcN five times in Job) 
then, now , Gen. 27, 33 NVl N^BN"'D who then is he? Jud. 9, 38. Is. 19, 12. Job 
17, 15; toN fl* N where then is . . .? However, KiDN may also be placed at 
the end of the entire question (Ex. 33, 16. Is. 22, 1; also Hos. 13,10, since either 
VIK is a dialectical form of H*N, or rFJK should be read instead of it) or at the 
beginning of the question proper, after a strongly emphasized word, as in Gen. 

* 7 , 37 l - 

(e) Sometimes one interrogative governs two co-ordinate clauses, the first of til 
which should rather be subordinated to the second, so that the interrogative word 
strictly speaking affects only the second ; thus Is. 5, 4 after JJVID wherefore looked 

J ...and it brought forth, equivalent to, wherefore brought it forth, while I looked, 

&c.; Is. 50, 2 ; after n Num. 32, 6. Jer. 8, 4, also Num. 16, 22 (read C^NH); after 
Jos. 22, 20; after Is. 58, 3. 2 Chron. 32, 4* But H Job 4, 2 and N^H 
4, ai are separated from the verb to which they belong by the insertion of a 
conditional clause. 

8. The affirmative answer is generally expressed, as in Latin, by n 
repeating the emphatic word in the question (or with the second 
person changed to the first, Gen. 24, 58. 27, 24. 29, 5. Jud. 13, n), 
Gen. 29,6. 37, 32 sq. 1 Sam. 23, n. 26,17. iKi. 21, 10. Jer. 37, 17. 
(On PJJ if it he so in the corrected text of 2 Ki. 10, 15, see § 159 dd) 

As a negative answer the simple & is sometimes sufficient, as in 
Gen. 19, 2 and elsewhere; comp. § 152. c; and in Jud. 4, 20 the 
simple £N equivalent to no or no one. 

§ 151 . Desiderative Sentences . 

A wish may be expressed not only by the simple imperfect (§ 107. n), a 
cohortative (§ 108, especially with NJ § 108. c), jussive (§ 109; 
with NJ § 109.3), imperative (§ no. a), perfect consecutive (§ii2.<w) 
or by a simple noun-clause (§ 116. r, note, and § 141. g) but also in 
the following ways:— 

1 On the other hand, in Job 9, 24 and 24, 25 iDN is not prefixed to the *D, 
bat appended to the conditional sentence. 

* Comp, the analogous sentences after |J£ because , Is. 65, 12. Jer. 35, 17; after 
causal l&X 1 Sam. 26, 23; after Is. 12, 1; likewise after Dj$ % 153 at the end; 
after Dent 8, 12-14. 25, 3. Jos. 6, 18. 
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1. By exclamations in the form of interrogative clauses \ e.g. a Sam. 
15, 4 DO# who mdketh me judge? i. e. O that I were made 

judge! i Sam. 20, 10. 2 Sam. 23, 15. Especially frequent is the use 
of jriptD (prop, who gives?) to introduce all kinds of desiderative 
clauses (see letter b). —In Mai. 1, 10 the desiderative clause proper 
is co-ordinated with an interrogative clause HOT DD 3 TM n? would 
that one were among you and would shut the doors , i. e. O that one 
would shut the doors 1 

b Rem. Sometimes the original sense of is still plainly discernible, e. g. 

Jud. 9, 29 'Tn njn D^rrnK fri^p who gives this people into my hand? equiva¬ 
lent to, O that this people were given into my hand I comp. Ps. 55, 7. In these 
examples, however, jri^D is still equivalent to 0 had I! and in numerous other 
instances the idea of giving has entirely disappeared, fFIJ-'D having become 
stereotyped as a mere desiderative particle (utinam). The construction is either— 
(a) With the accusative (in accordance with its original meaning) of a substan¬ 
tive, Deut 28, 67 would that it were even /. .. morning 1 } Jud. 9, 29. Ps. 14, 7 
(53, 7). 55, 7; with an accusative and a following infinitive, Job xi, 5; with two 
accusatives, Num. 11, 29. Jer. 8, 23; with the accusative of an infinitive, Ex. 16, 3. 
2 Sam. 19, 1 ^pPinTl '3K 'HUD jri^D would that I had died for thee (for '3K 
cf. § 135./); of a participle, Job 31,35; of a personal pronoun (as a suffix). Job 
29, 2 (with a following 3; but Is. 27, 4 and Jer. 9, 1 with a following 

accusative is not simply equivalent to but is properly who endows 

me with , &c.; comp. § 117. JT )*—With a still greater weakening of the original 
meaning is used with an adjective in Job 14, 4 could a clean thing but come 

out <fan unclean ! i.e. how can a clean thing come , &c.; similarly in Job 31, 31 
who can find one that hath not been satisfied! 

C (1 b ) With a following perfect, Job 23, 3 (comp. § 120. e); with a perfect con¬ 

secutive, Deut. 5, 26 0 that they had such an'heart l 

d (c) With a following imperfect, Job 6, 8. 13, 5. 14, 13; in Job 19, 23 the 
imperfect is twice added with Wdw (comp, letter a above, on MaL i, 10). 

On the cohortative in the apodosis to such desiderative clauses, comp. § lo&.f. 

e 2. The wish may also be expressed by the particles &K (Ps. 81, 9. 
95, 7 * x 39» x 9* Prov. 24,11. 1 Chron. 4,10; always with a following 
imperfect) and £ (for which in Ps. 119, 5 we have 2 Ki. 5, 3 
from n« ah l and 'h = ^; both with a following imperfect) 
si, 0 si! utinam*. ^ is followed by the imperfect, Gen. 17, 18. 


1 The transition from a question to a wish may be seen, e.g. in Num. 11, 4 
who shall give us flesh to eat? i. e. 0 that we had flesh to eat l 
3 Comp, a similar transition from a conditional to a desiderative particle, in 
consequence of the suppression of the apodosis, in the English, O if I had! 
and the like; e.g. Num. 22, 29 if there were ("8?* *b) a sword in my hand now 
had [ surely killed thee! 
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Job 6, 2 ; by the jussive, Gen. 30, 34 (rather concessive, equivalent 
to let it be so); by the perfect, as the expression of a wish that something 
might have happened in past time (comp. § 106./), Num. 14, 2 UJTp b 
would that we had died ; 20, 3 and Jos. 7, 7 (both times ty); on 
the other hand, Is. 48, 18 and 63, 19 (both times ttb) to express 
a wish that something expected in the future may already have 
happened.—On b with the imperative (by an anacoluthon) Gen. 23,13 
comp. § no. e . On the perfect after DX'? Gen. 40, 14. 2 Ki. 5, ao, 
comp. § 106. n, note 2. 

§ 152 . Negative Sentences . 

1. Independent sentences are made negative by the adverbs tib 
(Tob 6, 21 K*th. perhaps preserved as a substantive)=the Greek ol, not, 
"7g = the Greek m (Job 24, 25 as a substantive), PS (it is) not; 
0*39 not yet, DDX not, 'DBS (comp. § 90. m) not . The forms 

not belong almost entirely to poetry.—With regard to t6 and 
PS the main distinction is that verbal-clauses (rarely noun-clauses, see 
letter e) are regularly negatived by *6 (besides its use as negativing 
single words l ), while PS is used exclusively with noun-clauses (see the 
examples below). 

1 Especially in compounds, e.g. ^X“&& lit- a not-God (Germ. Ungott) who is 
indeed called a god, but is anything but really a god, Dent. 32, ai; n*>X fc6 
verse 17, comp. Jer. 5, 7. 2 Chron. 13, 9; D yrtfa lit. a not-people (Germ. Unvolk), 
Deut. 32, 21; "0*1 a nothing, Amos 6, 13; y}7 lit not-wood, Is. 10, 15; 

D*1X“t^ lit. not-man, superhuman (of God), Is. 31, 8; fnp6 un¬ 
righteousness, Jer. 22, 13, comp. Ezek. 22, 29; DH*1D"Sb disorder. Job 10, 22 ; 
DDTrS^ mot-violence, 16, 17; after S Job a6, asq. (nb~Sb, Tj Ftb helplessness , 
npan && insipientia); comp, also Is. 55, 2 Xl ^3 for what is unsatisfying; 

Ps. 44, 13. Job 8, 11. 15, 32. 1 Chron. 12, 33.—In Num. 20, 5 a construct state 
with several genitives is negatived by is also used with an infinitive, 

Num. 35, 23; with an adjective, D 3 H unwise , Deut. 32, 6. Hos. 13, 13; 

TprrtfJ) impius, Ps. 43,1; Tand not strong, Prov. 30,25 sq.; 

unsuitably, 2 Ki. 7, 9; not-good, Is. 65, 2. Ezek. 20, 25, &c.; “tint) 

not-clean, 2 Chron. 30,17; with a participle, e. g. Jer. 2, 2 (unsown ); 6, 8. Ezek. 

4, 14. 22, 24. Zeph. 2, 1. 3, 5; the Masora, however, requires HOTO in Is. 54,11, 

< < T T ^ 
rQTJD in 62, 12, rOBn} in Jer. 6, 8, flDfTI in Hos. 1,6, i. e. always 3rd sing. 

fern. perf. in pause = she was not comforted, &c., and consequently not compounds, 
but either relative clauses or (Is. 54, 11. Hos. 1, 6, and especially 2, 25) main 
clauses instead of proper names.—On the above compounds generally, cl the 
dissertation mentioned in $ 81. d t note 2 ; on their use in sentences expressing 
a state, to convey attributive ideas, see letter u below. 
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b The conjunctions and 'Fijof* that not, serve to negative dependent 
clauses. The particular uses of these particles are as follows:— 

(a) (less frequently like ou, ovk, is used regularly for the objective* 
unconditional negation, and hence is usually connected with the perfect of imper¬ 
fect (as indicative); on with the impel feet to express an unconditional pro¬ 
hibition, see § 107. 0; on its use with the jussive, see % 109. d.— On for *6n 
nonne, in interrogative sentences, comp. § 150. a. In connexion with i> 3 , "73 
( -= any) , is used to express an absolute negation, nullus , none whatever (comp, 
the French ne . . . personne , ne ... rien ), usually in the order i>3 * ., fctp, e. g. 
Gen. 3, 1 fJH p}J tetD ye shall not eat of any tree of the garden ; 9, 11. 

Ex. 10, 15. 20, 10. Lev. 7, 23. Deut. 8, 9. Jer. 13, 7. 32, 17 (" 0^3 ... 
nothing at all; comp, the same statement in a rhetorical question, Jer. 32, 27); 
Prov. 12, 21. 30, 30 • « • Ihb and turneth not away for any; 2 Chroo. 

32, 15; but comp, also the inverted order, Ex. 12, 16 ** 

manner of work shall be done; 12, 43. 15, 26. 22, 21. Lev. 16, 17. Job 33, 13. 
Dan. 11, 37. The meaning is different when ^3 by being determinate is used 
in the sense of whole , e. g. Num. 23, 13 Hfcjnn ife thou shalt not see them all, 
but only a part. 

Analogous to is the use of Gen. 23, 6 and elsewhere, 

in verbal-clauses in the sense of no one at all , not a single one. 

C Rem. 1. The examples in which is used absolutely as a negative answer, 
equivalent to certainly not! not must be regarded as extremely short verbal- 
clauses, e.g. Gen. 19, 2 according to the context for "ttDJ IO Ac.); 23, 11. 
42, 10. Hag. 2, 12. Job 23, 6, sometimes with a following *3 but , Gen. 19, 2 (see 
above); Jos. 5, 14. 1 Ki. 3, 22. 

d 2. The negation of *iK*-clauses by (as opposed to the regular hegation by 
pK) always includes a certain emphasis, since the force of the negation falls rather 
upon a particular word (comp. e.g. Ezek. 36, 32), than upon the whole clause. 
In 2 Sam. 3, 34 SpT thy hands were not bound, a participle is thus 

specially negatived by $ 5 ; cf. Ps. 74, 9, where, however, is separated from the 
participle by and Job 12, 3. As a rule, noun-clauses with a pronominal 

subject are thus negatived by Gen. 20, 12. Num. 35, 23 (Dent. 4, 42. 19, 4); 
1 Sam. 15, 29. 2 Sam. 21, 2. Jer. 4, 22. Ps. 22, 7. Job 28, 14, parallel with pK; 
generally with before a substantival predicate, e. g. Ex. 4, 10 
oSk / am not a man of words; Amos 5, 18.—Noun-clauses with a substantival 
subject, Gen. 29, 7. Num. 23,19. Is. 22, 2. 44,19. Hag. 1, 2. Ps. 22, 3. Job 9, 32. 
18, 17. 21, 9. 22, 16. 36, 26 (with ) of the apodosis); 41, 2; in Job 9, 33 even 
ncn tst “ used instead of pt$.—In Prov. 18, 5 is used before an adjec¬ 
tival predicate; in 1 Sam. 20, 26 (where a preceding noun-clause is negatived 
by *r6s) read tfb with the LXX, for iSftO tfk. On for p$ in circum¬ 
stantial clauses to express attributive ideas, see letter u below. 
e 3. As a rule stands immediately before the verb, but sometimes is separated 
from it (frequently to bring into special prominence another word which follows 
it); thus Job 22, 7. Eccles. 10, 10 before the object and verb; Num. 16, 29 before 
the subject and verb; Deut. 8, 9. 2 Sam. 3, 34. Ps. 49, 18. 103,10. Job 13,16. 
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34, 23, before a complementary adjunct. In Dent. 32, 5 t$> according to the 
accentuation even stands at the end of the clause {they offend him not); but 
undoubtedly DVD are to be taken together.—On the position of with the 
infinitive absolute, see $ 113. v. 

is used like and ne to express a subjective and conditional negation, f 
and hence especially in connexion with the jussive (§ 109. c and e) to introduce 
prohibitions, warnings, negative desires, and requests. On "bfit with the imperfect, 
see § 107./; on 2 Ki. 6, 27, see $ 109. h. 

Rem. 1. (like see letters, note, above) may be used to form a com- g 
pound word, as in Prov. 12, 28 not-death (immortality); though all the 

early versions read The instances in which appears to stand 

absolutely, equivalent to no, certainly not (like pr\ for ytyrjrcu), e. g. Ruth 1, 13 
Vl!)21 nay, my daughters , and Gen. 19, 18. 33, 10 (RJ"bt<), are also due (see 
letter c) to extreme shortening of a full clause (in 2 Sam. 13, 25 such a clause is 
repeated immediately afterwards); thus in 2 Sam. 1, 21. Is. 62, 2. Ps. 83, 2 VP 
is evidently to be supplied, and in Joel 2, 13. Amos 5, 14. Prov. 8, 10 the 
corresponding jussive from the preceding imperatives (in Prov. 17, 12 from the 
preceding infinitive absolute). 

2. like regularly stands immediately before the verb, but in Is. 64, 8. h 
Jer. 10, 24. 15, 15. Ps. 6, 2. 38, 2 before another strongly emphasized member of 
the sentence l . 

(c) pK construct state (unless it be sometimes merely a contracted form, cf. i 
D'JjB* for DVB*) of p$ not-being (as also the absolute state, see below) is the 
negative of being ; comp., for example, Gen. 31, 29 with Neh. 5, 5. As Bp 

(he, she , it is, was , &c.) includes the idea of being in all tenses, so ptf, pK 
includes the idea of not being in all tenses. Hence— 

(1) The absolute state pfcjt, with an evident transition to the meaning of a k 
verbal predicate, there does not exist, always follows the word negatived, e.g. 

Is* 37 j 3 ( 2 Ki. 19, 3) rn SS PS nil and strength does not exist to bring forth ; 
Gen. 2, 5 PS was no* present; Ex. 17,7 pN"Dt< or ts he not? after B*V1 1 s he . . . ? 

(cf. Num. 13, 20); Lev. 26, 37. Num. 20, 5. Jud. 4, 20 (pij no). In 1 Sam. 9, 4 
and 10, 14 PS is used in reference to a plural; 1 Ki 18, 10. Is. 41, 17. 45, 21. 

59, 11. Mic. 7, 2. Prov. 13, 4. 25, 14. Job 3, 9 pfcO and let there be none, let 
none come! (comp. Prov. 5,17); Eccles. 3, 19.—Abo comp, finally ptjTDfct if ** be 
not so, Gen. 30,1. Ex. 32,32. Jud. 9, 15. 2 Ki 2,10.—Quite anomalous is pS Job 

35, * 5 before a perfect as an emphatic negation; the text, however, can hardly 
be correct. 

(2) The construct state pS stands in its natural position immediately before / 
the substantive whose non-existence it predicates, or before the subject of the 
sentence which is to be negatived. To the former class belong also the very 
numerous instances in which pfct is joined to a participle, e. g. 1 Sam. 26, 12 

P*0 HKh ptO and there was not one seeing, &c., i. e. and no man 

1 In Jer. 51, 3 the pointing occurs twice instead of and is thus, in the 
opinion of the Masoretes, equivalent to against him that bendeth; but undoubtedly 
we should read -to- 
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saw it, £»««/ it, neither did any awake ; so especially pRl with a participle 

in subordinate circumstantial or descriptive clauses , such as Is. 5, 29 o'?W 
We oW A/ jt&j// carry it away, while there is none delivering, i. e. without 
any one's delivering it; Pa 7, 3, &c.; Lev. 26, 6 and elsewhere, TITO pKl 
without any one's making you afraid; comp. $ 141. e. pR is used as the negation of 
an entire noun-clause, e.g. Gen. 39, 23. Num. 14, 42 D 33 ")p 3 rrfT pR the Lord 
is not among you ; Gen. 37, 29 33 ^D^pR Joseph was not in the pit. 

ftl (3) When the subject which is to be negatived is a personal pronoun, it is joined 
as a suffix to pR, according to % 100. 0, e. g. I am not , was not, shall not be ; 

^pR, fem. TJ2'R, thou art not , &c.; tfTR, fem. IWR he, she is not , &c.; also 
absolutely, Gen. 42, 13 he is (5, 24 he was) no longer alive ; DJ*R they are not, 
&c. When the accompanying predicate is a verb, it follows again (see letter /) in 
the form of a participle, since pR always introduces a noun-clause, e. g. Ex. 5, 10 
' 3 J'R I will not give; 8, 17. Deut 1, 32. 

n Rem. In Neh. 4, 17 '3R J'R for ^JJ^R is due to its being co-ordinate with 
three other (substantival) subjects; these are again expressly summed up in 
Un 2 R~pK.—In Hag. 2, 17 DDHR pR the pronominal complement of pR appears 
to follow with the sign of the accusative 1 ; but most probably we should read with 
the LXX D 33 B* for D 3 nR. 

v : r-. v J v 

0 (4) The fact that pR (like pR) always includes the idea of a verb (is not, was 

not, &c.) led finally to such a predominance of the verbal element, that the 
original character of J*R as a construct state (but cf. letter i above) was forgotten, 
and accordingly it is very frequently separated from its noun (substantive or 
participle); especially so by the insertion of shorter words (of the nature of 
enclitics), e.g. <3 Is. 1, 6, Lev. n, 10. 12, Gen. 11, 30, D| Ps. 14, 3, DV 
Jud. 18, 10. Ex. 12, 30; but comp, also Ps. 5, 10. 6,6. 32, 2, and pK used 
absolutely in Ex. 22, 2. 1 Ki. 8, 9. Ruth 4, 4.—Hence, finally, the transposition 
of pR and its noun was even possible, e.g. Gen. 40, 8 and 41, 15 IfiR pR "into 
and there is none that can interpret it; Gen. 47, 13. Jud. 14, 6. 1 Sam. 21,2. Is. 
1, 30. Jer. 30, 13. Hab. 2, 19. Prov. 5, 17 (ptfl — neve tint; comp, letter k 
above, on Job 3, 9); 30, 27. In Gen. 19, 31. Ex. 5, 16 )*R is placed between 
the subject and predicate. 

p Rem. 1. Like |)b • • • or tfb ♦ ♦ * (see letter b above) so also pfet 
expresses an absolute negation, e. g. Eccles. 1, 9 thPrbs pR there is no new thing, 
&c.; Dan. 1, 4 (comp, also TO*RD pR there is nothing, 1 Ki. 18, 43. Eccles. 
5,13); as also pR • •. “!>3 Hab. 2, 19; comp. pR TO*RD Jud. 14, 6. 

q 2. Undoubtedly akin to pR in origin is the negative syllable 'R occurring in 
the two compounds "ll 32 'R (as a proper name, 1 Sam. 4, 21; Baer T 33 ~ 1 R) and 
'PJ-*R not innocent , Job 22, 30; but the proper name TOT^R is doubtful, and 
the fem. *>3pR very doubtful. In Ethiopic this 'R is the most common form of 
negation, prefixed even to verbs. 


1 According to De Lagarde, Novae psalterii graeci editionis specimen , p. 26, 
Ps. 3, 3 is also an accusative after |*R. 
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(d) DID not yet , when referring to past time is used, as a rule (§ 107. c), with r 
the imperfect, Gen. a, 5 D^D • • ♦ none ...yet; see letters b and p above; 
Gen. 19, 4. 24, 45. Jos. 2, 8. 1 Sam. 3, 3; with the imperfect in the sense of 
a present, Ex. 10, 7 yiri knowest thou not yet ? Ex. 9, 30. 

(. e ) DDR (prop, a substantive, cessation) no logger, including the verbal idea S 
of existing , comp. Dent. 32, 36. Is. 45,6. 14. 46,9; used absolutely, Amos 6,10; 
used interrogatively tf'N *}\V DDRH is there none leftt &c., 2 Sam. 9,3; frequently 
also in the sense of non nisi; with paragogic (§ 90. m) 'DDK Is. 47, 8. 10. 
Zeph. 2, 15 / am, and there is none else. 

(/)>, in poetic and prophetic style, and with a certain emphasis, «= Kb, is t 
used with the imperfect, e.g. Is. 26, 14. 33, 20. 23 (immediately afterwards with 
a perfect); Hos. 7, 2. Ps. 49, 13. Prov. 10, 30 (but Is. 14, 21 before the jussive, 
equivalent to "!>R); before an adjective, Prov. 24, 23. 

( g ) '|)3 with a perfect, Gen. 31, 20. Is. 14,6; with an imperfect, Job 41,18; to 
negative a participle, Hos. 7,8. Ps. 19,4; to negative an adjective, 2 Sam. 1,21. 

(*) 'fl 5>3 to negative an adjective, 1 Sam. 20, 26; on 'fli >3 Ezek. 13, 3, see 
letter x; on as the regular negative with the infinitive construct, see 

§ 114. s; on 'IjlSpb as a conjunction, see letter x below. 

On DR as a negative particle in oaths (1 verily not), see $ 149. c above. 

Rem. on pR, '|> 3 . To the category of negative sentences belongs also the tb 
expression of negative attributes by means of 60 , y 3 not (both so used almost 
exclusively in poetic language) or J'K with a following substantive, mostly in 
the simplest form of circumstantial clause, e. g. 2 Sam. 23,4 T\S2)) tth a morn¬ 
ing when there are not clouds , i. e. a cloudless morning; comp. Job 12, 24. 26, 2 b. 

38, 26 (#'R“R{> where no man is, i. e. uninhabited); 1 Chron. 2, 30. 32 D '33 
childless; so also 'i >3 e. g. Job 24, 10 and pR e. g. Ps. 88, 5 / am as a man 
SjR"pR there is not help, i.e. like a helpless man; Is. 47,1. Hos. 7,11; “»BDO"PR 
countless , Cant. 6, 8 , &c., but usually (Ps. 104, 25, &c.) like a proper circumstantial 
clause (comp. $ 141. e) connected by Waw, “»BDD"pK 1 .—Less frequently such 
periphrases take the form of relative clauses (comp. § 155. e), e.g. Job 30, 13 
tob "ljjj they for whom there is no helper , i. e. the helpless (but probably Hjf 
is only an intrusion from 29, 12, and we should read without any onds 
restraining them; in 29, 12 translate the fatherless and him that had none to help 
him; in Ps. 72, 12 'JTpRI is used in the same sense); Hab. 1, 14; with pR 
Is. 45, 9 thy work is that of a man who hath no hands; Zech. 9, 11 out of the 
waterless pit 2 . 

How far such compounds finally came to be regarded by the language simply v 
as negative adjectives, may be seen partly from the fact that they (as also relative 
clauses analogous to the above) are frequently co-ordinated with real adjectives, 
Joel 1, 6. Ps. 72, 12. Job 29, 12; comp, also Is. 59,10, where D^'JTpK3 is 

1 Evidently from D ^3 to waste away, from which stem also *j >3 and H ^3 (whence 
*ri!>3 § 90. m), originally substantives, are formed. 

2 In Prov. 9,13 (perhaps also 14, 7; but see Delitzsch on the passage) a verbal- 
clause is used co-ordinately in this way as a periphrasis for an adjective. 
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parallel with ; partly from their being introduced by the sign of the 

dative e. g. Is. 40, 29 («» and to the powerless)', Job 26, 2 a. 3. Neh. 8, 10. 

W (0 “|B Ust, that not, at the beginning of a clause expressing a fear or precaution, 
hence especially after such ideas as fearing , Gen. 32, 12 and elsewhere (comp. 

fiif y vereor ne), taking heed\ frequently after np$Jl Gen. 24, 6. 31, 24 

and elsewhere, taking care, 2 Ki. 10, 23, &c. Not infrequently the idea on 
which "}B depends, is only virtually contained in the main clause, e. g. Gen. 19,19 
I cannot escape to the mountain (because I am afraid), 'DpZnrTJB lest some 

evil overtake me; Gen. 26,9. 38, n; also in Gen. 44, 34 from the rhetorical 
question how shall /....? we must understand / cannot, governing |B. This is 
especially the case after an appeal to do or not to do an action by which some¬ 
thing may be prevented (in which case ~|B is simply equivalent to the final ne); 
comp. e.g. Gen. n, 4. 19, 15. Num. 20, 18 (where *JB lost is separated from 
the verb by a strongly emphasized substantive); Jud. 15, 12 after swear unto me; 
Prov. 24, 18.—In Gen. 3, 2 2 and now, lest he put forth his hand, See., "|B is to 
be regarded as virtually dependent on a cohortative, which immediately afterwards 
(verse 23) is changed into an historic tense; cf. also Gen. 26, 7. 31,31. 42, 4. Ex. 
13, 17. 1 Sam. 13, 19. 27, 11. Ps. 38, 17, in every case after *3 

&c. * I thought, &c., / must beware lest , &c. 

Rem. According to § 107. q, "|B is naturally followed by the imperfect (or 
jussive); for the exceptions, 2 Sam. 20, 6. 2 Ki. 2,16, see § 107. q, note 3; comp., 
moreover, 2 Ki. 10, 23 n 3 "£h"|B look lest there be here , &c. 

X (*) wbb that .. . not, with the imperfect, Ex. 20, 20. 2 Sam. 14, 14 (in Jer. 
23, 14 read the infinitive for toP, in 27, 8 for Vt 3 ). In Ezek. 13, 3 
UO is a relative clause governed by — according to things which they have 
not seen . 

y 2. Two negatives in the same sentence do not neutralize each 
other (as in nonnulli, turn nemo), but make the negation the more 
emphatic (like ovk ovbtis, oU ovbafxw, nulli — non , nemo non); e.g. 
1 Ki. 10, 21 nwwpjj . . . apna *|03 silver was accounted as 
nothing at all (in 2 Chron. 9, 20 without *6); Zeph. 2, 2 (if the text 
is correct) D v?? before there shall (not) come . This especially 

applies to the compounds formed by the union of P$J or with 
“IP without (§ 119 .y), e.g. Is. 5, 9 (6, 11) P$$P (for which in 
Jer. 2, 15 3 B* ^ 3 D), prop, without no inhabitant, i. e. so that m 
inhabitant is left there . On the other hand, in Is. 50, 2 D?P PtJP 
the “JP is causative, because there is no water; as also in Ex. 14, 11 
T« $ 3 D_n is it because there were no . . .? » Ki. 1, 3. 6.16. In Eccles. 

% 3,11 *0 *j> 3 p except that (yet so that man cannot &c.). 

z 3. The negative sometimes extends its influence from the first 
to a second negative sentence parallel with it (which may or may not 
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have Wazv); e.g. i Sam. 2, 3 talk not so much arrogancy; let (not) 
boasting come out of your mouth; Ex. 28, 43. Lev. 19, 12. 22, 9. 

15 sq. Num. 16, 14. 23, 19. Deut. 7, 25. Is. 23, 4. 28, 27. 38, 18. 

47, 14. Ezek. 16, 47, Ps. 9, 19. 13, 5. 35, 19. 38, 2. 44, 19. 75, 6. 

Job 28, 17 (so d? fTC>b why ... not? in Job 3, 11 also affects the 
parallel clause). 

§ 153 . Restrictive and Intensive Clauses . , 

The particles PI only , serve to introduce restrictive clauses, 
and D|, *1$ also , besides , even, intensive clauses. It is to be observed, 
that the force of these particles does not necessarily affect the word 
which immediately follows (as is the case with ^ Gen. 7, 23. 34, 15; 

PI Gen. 6, 5. Amos 3, 2; even ^ Pin hath he indeed only? Num. 12,2; 

03 Gen. 27, 34. Job 7, 11; *1$ Deut. 15, 17), but very frequently 

extends to the whole of the following sentence. Thus with TJK, e.g. 
Num. 14,9.1 Ki. 17, 13. Prov. 17, n. Job 13,15. 14, 22. 16, 7. 23,6; 

PI Gen. 20, 11. 24, 8. Ps. 32, 6. Prov. 13, 10; 03 Gen. 27, 33. 

32, 21 (nsn D 3 ); 1 Sam. 22, 7. 28, 20. Zech. 9, 11. Prov. 17, 26. 

20, 11; *1# Job 14, 3. 15, 4.— In Mai. 1, 10 and Job 2, 10 03 is 
placed before two co-ordinate sentences, although, strictly speaking, 
it applies only to the second. Comp, the analogous examples 
in § 150. m . 

§ 154 . Sentences connected by Waw. 

Waw copulativum x ()) serves to connect together two or more tz 
sentences, or single words (on its various vocalization, cf. § 104. d-g). 


1 For further particulars of the use of waw copulativum , see Gesenius’ Thesaurus , 
i. 393 sqq. On its use in the co-ordination of similar tenses and moods (e. g. five 
imperfects consecutive in Gen. 25, 34, five perfects with D 31 ) as well os of dissimilar 
tenses and moods, the remarks made in the treatment of the tenses will suffice. 
With regard to the interconnexion of single nouns by ) (which strictly speaking 
is always really a contraction of so many clauses into a single sentence) the follow¬ 
ing observations may be made :— 

(a) Contrary to English usage, which in lengthy enumerations uses the and 
to connect only the last member of the series, in Heb rew polysyndeton is customary, 
as in Gen. ia, 16 waw copulativum sixjtimes, 24, 35 seven times, 15, 19 sqq. nine 
times, and in Jos. 7, 24 ten times. Sometimes, however, ^inly the last two words 
are joined (so in a series of three members, Gen. 5, 3a. 10, 1. 11, 26. 13, a. 14,1. 
30, 39 > &c.; the last three out of a series of four, Jer. 2, 26); less frequently only 
the first two, Ps. 45, 9; cf. § 132. d. The formula yesterday (and) 

the day before yesterday , Ex. 5, 8 and elsewhere, is always without the copula. 
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The Parts of Speech. 

S Abstract ideas include also— 

(c) Collectives in the fem. form \ generally fem. participles used substantially, 
especially as the comprehensive designation of a number of persons, e. g. HITIK 
(fem. of travelling), prop, the travelling (company), i.e. travelling persons 
(a caravan); (fem. of H^Sl one going into exile) the company of exiles (also 
frequently used of those who had returned home again); rQK^ (that which inhabits) 
i.e. the population. Is. 12, 6. Mic. 1, 11 sq .; ]"□'&< (prop, that which is hostile) 
the enemy , Mic. 7, 8. 10 (comp. Mic. 4, 6 sq. the halting, cast off, driven envoy i. e. 
those who halt, &c.); (the abject) the poorest sort; of living beings which are 
not persons, comp. Hjn (that which lives) in the sense of cattle, beasts; a shoal 

offish, Gen. 1, 26 (but. in Jon. 2, 2 as a nomen unitatis , comp, letter t, for IH a fish, 
which in verses 1 and 11 is used as a nomen unitatis ). Comp., moreover, nbao 
dead body , Is. 26, 19, and elsewhere (construed as masculine), for a heap of dead 
bodies. —On the poetic personifications, comprising the mass of a nation, by means 
of JT 3 daughter, in ^ 3 ? TX 1 1, 'tpj H 3 (equivalent to ' 33 ) my countrymen, 
see above, letter i. 

t (< d) Conversely the feminine form of substantives is sometimes used (as in Arabic) 

as a nomen unitatis, i. e. to indicate a single example of a class which is denoted 
by the masculine form; comp. '3K a fleet (1 Ki. 9, 26), HJ 3 N a single ship (Jon. 
1,3 sqq.) ; hair (coll.), rnjjjp a single hair (Jud. 20, 16 ; in the plural, 1 Sam. 
14,45. P*. 4®, 13); a poem, frequently collective, rTV#<z single song; so prob¬ 
ably also njNJp a fig (the corresponding masculine tfn is collective in Arabic); 
a lily (also |t?W) ; « brick (Arab, libina, but libin collective), &c. 

U if) The feminine is also used for things without life (as being weaker or leas 
important), which are named from their resemblance to organic things expressed 
by the corresponding masculine form; comp. !J*V side (of the body), thigh, HD*)' 
or back part, border (of a country, house, &c.) ; WTO forehead, HPI^D greaves. 
On a similar distinction between the masculine for natural, and the feminine for 
artificial objects, see § 87 . 0. 

V Rem. The juxtaposition of the masculine and feminine from the same stem 
serves sometimes to express entirety; e. g. Is. 3, 1 rOJT^O* JJJC 5 TD stay and staff, 
i.e. every kind of support. For similar groupings in the case of persons, see 
Is. 43, 6. 49, 22. 60, 4 ( sons and daughters ); 49, 23. Eccles. 2, 8. 

§ 123. The Representation of Plural Ideas by Means of Collectives, 
and by the Repetition of Words. 

a Besides the plural endings treated in § 87. a-i, the language employs 
other means to express a plurality of living beings or things: 

(a) Certain words employed exclusively in a collective sense, while 
the individual members of the class are denoted by special words 
( nomina unitatis, but not in the same sense as in § 122. /). 


1 Comp, in Greek Ij Xwwot, the cavalry (as well as rd Iwvucbr), h /edpajkos, Hdt. 
1, 80 and elsewhere, the camel corps . 
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Thns cattle, oxen 1 (even joined with numerals, e.g. Ex. ai, 37 
five head of cattle), but an ox; ^ small cattle, i. e. sheep and goats (fifjka), 
comp. Job 1, 3 njDK? seven thousand sheep; but a single head of 

small cattle (a sheep or a goat). Other more or less common collectives are: 

T'] (prop, that which prowls or roams) wild beasts , *)D (perhaps prop, tripping) 
a number of little children; WSfa fresh green herb, i. e. young plants, p*V green, i.e. 
vegetation in general; *\S]J birds, fowl; 331 chariots or cavalcade, TO! worms, 
creeping things (of small creatures), JHt? swarming things . 

(b) The collective use of substantives which at the same time serve b 
as nomina unitatis; thus, EHK (never in plur.) means both man (homo) 
and men (homines); a man (vir) and men (viri); woman and 
women (Jud. 21, 16. 1 Sam. 21, 6); n3RK a locust, but usually a swarm 
of locusts; PDJ soul and souls (persons); bgD staff and staves (Gen. 
30, 37); vy a bird of prey and birds ofprey; city and cities (Jud. 

19, 12. Jer. 4, 29); a leaf and foliage; a plant and plants, 

herbs; YV. a tree and trees (as it were foliage ); fruit and fruits; 

n't? a shrub and shrubs; in isolated instances also nouns like *19? 
man-servant, nnEB* maid-servant n ass, nil? ox (comp. Gen. 32, 6).— 
On the singular (especially of gentile names) with the article to include 
all individuals of the same species, comp. §126./. On the special 
meaning of the plurals formed from certain collectives, see § 124. /. 

(< c ) The feminine ending; see § 122.x. 

( d) The repetition of single words, and even of whole groups c 
of words, especially to express entirety, or in a distributive sense. 
The following cases are more particularly to be noticed : 

1. The repetition of one or more words to express the idea of every, all, 

as Di' Di' Gen. 39, 10, &c., day by day, every day; HJl? HJt? year by year, 

Deut. 14, 22; every man. Ex. 36, 4; with 3 before the second word 

(but only in late passages), e.g. Di '3 day by day, 1 Chron. 12, a a ; i"IJt ?3 nj# 
year by year, Deut. 15, ao. 1 Sam. 1, 7 (but in verse 3 iTD*DJ D'tpJtD), DJB 3 DJJB 3 
Num. 34, 1. Jud. 16, 20. 20, 30 sq. 1 Sam. 3, 10 as at other times ; or before both 
words, as np 33 Ex. 16, a 1, every morning (so before a group of words, 

Lev. 24, 8); in the same sense also with the distributive b, nplab np^lb 1 Chron. 

1 »: v r v * 

9, 27; with a single plural, D'njJSp Ps. 73, 14, or DnjJ3p J°b 7» 18 along with 

every moment . Also with the two words united by means of waw copulative, 

Ps. 87, 5, or t?W Est. 1, 8; “lin all generations, Deut. 32, 7 ; 


1 The plural form DHjJS from njJ 3 is found only in very late Hebrew, 
Neh. 10, 37 (where according to the Mantua edition, Ginsburg, See., our 

sheep, is also to be read; Baer, however, has ttjtte), and 2 Chron. 4, 3. In Amos 
6, ia read, with Hitzig, DJ ")jJ 33 . 
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Di'l Est. 3, 4; comp. Est. 8, 9. Ezra io v 14. 1 Chron. 26, 13 (cf. Cheyne, 
Bampton Lectures , p. 439, and Driver, Introd. p. 505, No. 35); sometimes (but 
with the exception of Ps. 45, 18 only in very late passages) with a pleonastic 
preceding, Ps. 145, 13. Est. a, 11. 9, 38. a Chron. ii, ia and elsewhere. 
d a. Repetition of words in an expressly distributive sense 1 (which may to some 
extent be noticed in the examples under letter c) equivalent to one each , &c., 
e.g. Num. 14, 34 forty days Di' DV counting for every day a year; 

comp. Ezek. 34, 6. Ex. a8, 34 (three words repeated); also with the addition of 
apart , *Y1}J every drove by itself Gen. 3a, 17; comp. Zech. ia, ia. 

Most frequently with the addition of a numeral (comp, for the simple repetition of 
numerals for the same purpose, (134. q), and with the words not only in groups 
of two (Lev. 34, 8. Num. 13, a. 31, 4) or three (Num. 7, 11. 17, 21), but even 
of six (Ex. 26, 3) or seven (Ex. 25, 33. 36, 19. ai. 25) ; in Ex. 25, 35 five words 
even three times repeated *. 

g 3. Repetition to express an exceptional or at least superfine quality; e. g. 
a Kl. 25, 15 which were of gold , gold\ of silver , silver , i.e. made of pure gold 
and pure silver; Deut. a, 27 only along by the high way; comp. 

Num. 3, 9. 8, 16 they are given , given to him , i. e. given exclusively for his service, 
for his very own. Also with a certain hyperbole in such examples as 2 Ki. 3, 16 
Dpa nothing but trenches; Gen. 14, 10 non ]"PX2 rhXp all asphalt-pits .— 
Repetition serves to intensify the expression to the highest degree in Jud. 5, 2a 
by reason of the violent framings of his strong ones , Ex. 8, 10 ( countless 
heaps), and Joel 4, 14 ( countless multitudes') ; cf. also BJJD DJJD Ex. 23, 30 
by little and little , very gradually; cf. f 133. k. 
f 4. Repetition with the copula to express of more than one hind; thus Deut. 25,13 
(Prov. 20, 10) J 3 R a weight and a weight, i. e. two kinds of weight (hence 
the addition great and small) ; Ps. 12, 3 3^3 with two hinds of heart , i.e. 

with a double-dealing heart; cf. a’b} nb t6a I Chron. 12, 33. 

§ 124 . The Various Uses of the Plural-form*. 

a 1. The plural is by no means used in Hebrew solely to express 
a number of individuals or separate objects, but may also denote them 
collectively. This use of the plural expresses either (a) a combina¬ 
tion of various external constituent parts (plurals of local extension ), 

1 Comp, in the New Testament St. Mark vi. 39 sq. ovpwooia ovyncbava, vpaoial 
rpaoiai (Weizsacker, tischweise , beetweise ). 

* These repetitions of larger groups of words belong entirely to the Priestly Code 
in the Pentateuch, and are unquestionably indications of a late period of the 
language. Of quite a different kind are such examples as Ezek. 16, 6, where 
the repetition of four words serves to give greater solemnity to the promise, unless 
here, as certainly in 1, 20, it is a mere dittography; the LXX omit the repetition 
in both passages. 

* Comp. Dietrich, 1 fiber Begriff und Form des hebr. Plurals,* in the Abhandl. 
nur hebr. Grammatik , Leipzig, 1846, p. 2 sqq. 
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or ( 3 ) a more or less intensive focussing of the characteristics inherent 
in the idea of the stem (abstract plurals, usually rendered in English 
by forms in - hood , - ness , -ship). A variety of the plurals described 
under ( 3 ), in which the secondary idea of intensity or of an internal 
multiplication of the idea of the stem may be clearly seen, is (c) the 
pluralis excellentiae or pluralis maiestaiis . 

Examples of (a) : Plurals of local extension to denote localities in general, but b 
especially level surfaces (the surf ace-plnnl), since in them the idea of a whole 
composed of innumerable separate parts or points is most evident, as 
(§ 88. cT) heaven (comp, also D'DT’ltD heights of heaven, Is. 33, 16. Job 16, 19; 
elsewhere OVlD); water; D'tfP (the broad surface of the sea) poetically for 
D t sea; D '33 (prop, the side turned towards any one, then) surface in general, 
usually face ; D^flK the back , Ex. 26, 12. 33, 23, &c., neck, nape of the 

neck'; also the place at the head, place at the feet; 

place on the other side (of a river); D'jpDJJO depth, D'jprPD (also pITJD) distance , 
DISC’D ted, Gen. 49, 4 (unless, with Dillmann, it is to be explained in the sense 
of double bed , i.e. torus), Ps. 46, 5, and nfaSKTD 132, 5, dwelling (perhaps 

also encampment , in passages like I Sam. 4, 10). The last four belong, 

however, to poetic style, and are better reckoned amongst the plurals of amplifica¬ 
tion treated under letters d-f. So perhaps D'yiP bed (Ps. 63, 7. Job 17, 13; 
but Gen. 49, 4. Ps. 132, 3, and elsewhere, in the singular); probably, however, 
(prop, strata) refers to a number of coverings or pillows. 

The plural of extension is used to denote a lengthened period of time in 
eternity (everlasting ages). 

Rem. The plural of extension includes also a few examples which were formerly c 
explained as simply poetic plurals, e. g. Job 17, 1 [> graves are (ready) 

for me, i. e. the place where there are many of them (as it were the graveyard) 
is my portion, Job 21, 32. 2 Cbron. 16, 14; cf. 2 Ki. 22, 20. 

Of ( b ): the tolerably numerous abstract plurals, mostly of a particular form d 
(ftAlim, qitt&lim , &c.) may be divided into two classes. They sum up either 
the conditions or qualities inherent in the idea of the stem, or else the various 
single cuts of which an action is composed. Comp, for the first class, 
and nVwn youth , old age, youth ; maidenhood, nw 3 

bridal state ; condition of a sojourner, fleshliness (only in Prov. 14,30; 

cf. Delitzsch); D'jn life (the abstract idea of the qualities of a living being); 
childlessness, D'TOD blindness , D'JTjp perverseness. 


1 Comp, the same use of the plural in rd orlpva, rd vSrra , rd Tp&xrjka, prae- 
cordia, cervices, fauces; on plurals of extension in general, comp, the prepositions 
of place and time in the plur. form, § 103. n. D^JDD is not a case in point, 
in the sense of letter (properly a sheet folded into several pages; elsewhere also 
1 DD) 1 Ki. ai, 8 sqq. 2 Ki. 10, 1. 19, 14 (Is. 37, 14; referred to afterwards by 
the singular suffix); Is. 39, 1. Jer. 29, 25. 32, 14 (after being folded, previously 
TDD). 

V ~ 
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There are also a number of plurals, found almost exclusively in poetry (some* 
times along with the singular), which are evidently intended to intensify the idea 
of the stem, as D'3)X might, Is. 40, 26 ; D'flDX (as well as HJIOX) and nfotoX 
faithfulness; *1t?X (according to $ 93. /, only in the construct state plural or 
with suffixes =*the happiness of ), happy ; nfa'3 Is. 27, n and fibril Is. 40, 14, 
See. (keen) understanding; D'jn Job 37, 16 and fity;! 1 Sam. 2, 3 (thorough) 
knowledge; Job 12, 6 and D'TODD Is. 32, 18 (full) confidence; 11^313 

(abundant) blessings Ps. 21, 7 ; nfan Ps. 5, 10 (very) destruction ; nVlIDn Dan. 
9 ? 2 3 (greatly) beloved; ffon Ps. 76, 11, &c. (fierce) wrath ; fitoin Dan. 12, 2 
(utter) contempt; HfcOp Gen. 46, 2 (an important) vision; uprightness; 

nbsnri perversity; D'2B>n and CP3ET10 (thick) darkness; D'lTlDD a (close) 
hiding-place; D'T33 nobility; Is- 28, 1 fatness; rtfnyny (com¬ 

plete) aridity; D'ijMFlDD sweetness; D'TCnD preciousness; D'yB'JJjP delight; 

and )V\ pleasure ; D'DITI compassion; fifTOD Ps. 23, 2 rest, refresh¬ 
ment; nbVtt? Am. 3, 9 tumult . On the other hand, rftbpn wisdom (Prov. I, 20 
and elsewhere) can hardly be a plural ( * the essence of wisdom, or wisdom per¬ 
sonified), but is a singular (see § 86. V). 

The summing up of the several parts of an action is expressed in the 

embalming, 0*193 atonement , (prop, filling, sc. of the hand) ordination 

to the priesthood, dismissal, retribution, O'nfiB engraving (of 

a seal, &c.); 0>3HK fornication, D' 313 } whoredom , D'DXJ adultery; D'Dll) (prop, 
no doubt, warm compassion) consolation, tPJOTn supplication, O'TlD Job 7, 4 
(restless) tossing to and fro, ffibbSl gleaning; perhaps also flfa '33 Ps. 4, 1. 6, 1, 
and elsewhere, if it means the playing on stringed instruments , and 0'3b^ 
Is. 1, 23 bribery, unless it be a plural of number 1 . 

Of (r): the pluralis excellentiae or maiestatis, as has been remarked above, 
is properly a variety of the abstract plural, since it sums up the several charac¬ 
teristics 3 belonging to the idea, besides possessing (like some of the substantives 
under letter e') the secondary sense of an intensification of the original idea; 
so especially DVliSx Godhead, God (to be distinguished from the numerical plural 
gods , Ex. 12, 12, and elsewhere). The supposition that is to be regarded! 

as merely a remnant of earlier polytheistic views (i.e. as originally only a/ 


1 Mayer Lambert in the Revue des Itudes juives, xxiv. p. 106 sqq., enumerates 
no less than ninety-five words ending in tm, which in his opinion are to be regarded 
as pluralia tantum. 

2 The Jewish grammarians call such plurals rfnbn '13"| plur. virium or 
virtutum ; later grammarians call them plur. excellentiae, magnitudinis, or plur. 
maiestaticus. This last name may have been suggested by the we used by kings 
when speaking of themselves (comp, already 1 Macc. 10, 19. 11, 31); and the 
plural used by God in Gen. 1, 26. n, 7. Is. 6, 8 has been incorrectly explained 
in this way. It is, however, either communicative (including the attendant angels; 
so at all events in Is. 6, 8, comp, also Gen. 3, 22), or according to others, an 
indication of the fullness of power and might implied in Dv6x (see Dillmann 
on Gen. 1, 26) ; but it is best explained as a plural of self-deliberation. The use 
of the plural os a form of respectful address is quite foreign to Hebrew. 
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numerical plural) is at least highly improbable, and, moreover, would not explain 
the analogous plurals (see below). That the language has entirely rejected the 
idea of numerical plurality in (whenever it denotes one God), is proved 

especially by its being almost invariably joined with a singular attribute (comp. 

§ 132. h) t e. g. fs. 7, 10, and elsewhere. Accordingly, 

must have been used originally not only as a numerical but also as an abstract plural 
(corresponding to the Latin numen , and our Godhead ), and, like other abstracts 
of the same kind, have been transferred to a concrete single god (even of the 
heathen). 

To the same class (and probably formed on the analogy of £t6x) belong h 
the plurals D'tftp the Most Holy (only of Yahweh), Hos. 12, 1. Prov. 9, 10. 30, 3 
(comp. D'lfhp DTOR Jos. 24, 19, and the Aram. the Most High , Dan. 

7, 18); and probably D'EHri (usually taken in the sense of Penates') the image of 
a god, used especially for obtaining oracles. Certainly in 1 Sam. 19,13. 16 only 
one image is intended; in most other places only one image may be intended 1 ; 
in Zech. 10, 2 alone is it most natural to suppose a numerical plural. In Eccles. 

5, 7 supremus (of God) is doubtful; according to others it is a numerical 

plural, superiores. 

Further, as well as the singular (lordship) lord\ e.g. 1 

a cruel lord , Is. 19, 4; JHfctH the lord of the land , Gen. 42, 30, comp. 

Gen. 32, 20; so especially with the suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd persons 
&c., also (except 1 Sam. 16, 16); but in 1st sing, always 

So also (with suffixes) lord, master (of slaves, cattle, or inanimate things; 

but in the sense of maritus , always in the singular), e.g. Ex. 21, 29. 

Is. 1,3, &c. 

On the other hand, we must regard as doubtful a number of participles in the k 
plural, which, being used as attributes of God, resemble plurales excellentiae ; 
thus, my Maker , Job 35, 10; Ipfety Is. 54, 5 ; Vfety Ps. T49, 2; PPfcty Is. 

22, 11; DrVpil stretching them out , Is. 42, 5; for all these forms may also 
be explained as singular, according to § 93. ss*. —Is. 3, 12 might also be 
regarded as another instance, unless it be a numerical plural, their oppressors; 
moreover, him who lifteth it up , Is. 10, 15 ; him who sendeth him , 

Prov. 10, 26. 22, 21. 25, 13 (in parallelism with Vjhtj). These latter plurals, 
however (including VD'ID), may probably be more simply explained as indicating 
an indefinite individual, comp, letter 0 below.—For Ps. 121, 5 (textus 

receptus) and Eccles. 12, 1 (textus receptus) the singular should be read, 

with Baer. 


1 Even in Gen. 31, 34, notwithstanding the plural suffix in and 

since the construction of these abstracts as numerical plurals is one of the pecu¬ 
liarities of the E-document of the Hexateuch; comp. Gen. 20, 13. 35, 7, and 
$ I 45 * *'• 

* On 'ilM (for as a name of God, cf. § 135. q . 

* » which in Is. 54, 5 is in parallelism with » must then be explained 
as merely formed on analogy. 

e e 2 
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/ Rem. 1. (a) Coherent substances, &c., are mostly regarded as single, and are, 
accordingly, almost always represented by nouns in the singular, comp. p2R.fne 
dust , ashes , "73 linen , ^'“73 lead, 3 HJ gold, X|D 3 silver, ntj?n 3 brass, 3 ^H 

milk, wine, dust , the ground, yj? wood. Plurals are, however, formed 

from some of these words expressing materials in order to denote separate portions 
taken from the whole in manufacture {plurals of the result ) or parts otherwise 
detached from it; thus, linen garments; D*DD 3 silver pieces , Gen. 42, 25. 35; 

(dual) fetters of brass; ligna {timber for building or sticks for 

burning); also in a wider sense, D '^'*73 alloy to be 'separated by smelting, Is. 
x, 25; nV 7 BV fragments of earth, Prov. 8, 26, comp. Job 28,6 3 HT frtlDJJ dust 
of gold. 

in (b) To the class of plurals of the result belong also a few names of natural 
products, when represented in an artificial condition; thus, D'tpn wheat in grain 
(threshed wheat), as distinguished from ntSfl wheat (used collectively) in the ear; 
comp, the same distinction between D'tDDS and DDD 3 spelt; and nBHJJ 

(the singular only preserved in the Mishna) lentils; and barley; 

also linen, DC^Q (to be inferred from flax. 

It {c) Finally, the distinction between blood and tPOT requires to be specially 
noticed. The singular is always used when the blood is regarded as an organic 
unity, hence also of menstrual blood, and the blood of sacrifices (collected in 
the basin and then sprinkled), and in Num. 23, 24 of the blood gushing from 
wounds. On the other hand, as a sort of plural of the result and at the same 
time of local extension, denotes blood which is shed, when it appears as blood¬ 
stains (Is. 1, 15) or as blood-marks (so evidently in Is. 9, 4). But since blood¬ 
stains or blood-marks, as a rule, suggest blood shed in murder (although D'OT 
also denotes the blood which flows at childbirth or in circumcision), D'OT acquired 
(even in very early passages) simply the sense of a bloody deed , and especially of 
bloodguiltiness, Ex. 22, 1 sq. and elsewhere. 

O 2. In some few cases the plural is used to denote an indefinite singular; 
certainly so in Deut. 17, 5 unto one of thy gates ; Jud. 12, 7 ^3 

* 7 y 5>3 in the cities , Le. in one of the cities of Gilead; Zech. 9, 9 n 7 JhNT }3 (comp. 
Cant 2,9); Ex. 21, 22 (where evidently only one child is thought of, though 
certainly in connexion with a contingency which may be repeated); comp, also 
Ecclea 4, 10 {if one of them fall).— So probably also Gen. 8, 4. 1 Sam. 17, 43. 
Neh. 3, 8. 6, 2; but not Gen. 19, 29, since the same document (Gen. 13, 12) 
makes Lot dwell in the cities of the Jordan valley; in Gen. 21, 7 D '33 denotes 
the class with which the action is concerned. 

p 2. When a substantive is followed by a genitive, and the compound 
idea thus formed is to be expressed in the plural, this is done— 

(a) Most naturally by using the plural of the nomen regens , e. g. 
ntaa mighty men of valour (prop, heroes of strength), i Chron. 
7, 2. 9; so also in compounds, e.g. TPJ i Sam. 22, 7, as the 
plur. of Benjamite; but also 
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(b) By using the plural of both nouns \ e. g. B'W] ntaa 1 Chron. 7,5; q 

0^3 '53^ and in prison houses , Is. 42, 22; comp. Ex. 34, 1, &c. 
(D'?3tt two tables of stone; but Ex. 31, 18 Jir6); Num. 

13, 32. Deut. 1, 28. Jos. 5, 2. 6, 4. 2 Ki. 14,14. 25, 23. Jer. 41, 16. 
Ezra 3, 3, &c. nay the people of the country; 2 Chron. 26,14; 

so perhaps D'h? % 2? sons of God ’ Ps. 29,1. 89, 7 (according to others 
sons of gods); or finally even 

( c) By using the plural of the nomen rectum; e.g. HtaK TVS Ex. r 
6, 14. Num. 1, 2. 4 sqq. and elsewhere, as plur. of 3R JV3 father s 
house, family; Htoan 1V3 the houses of the high places , 2 Ki. 17, 29 
(also fltoan % fi3 23,19); Dn'SJfg n*3 the houses of their idols , 1 Sam. 

31,9. Ezek. 46, 24; comp, also Jud. 7, 25 the head of Oreb and Zeeb , 

i. e. the heads, &c. 

Rem. When a substantive (in a distributive sense) with a suffix refers back to S 
a plural, the singular form of the substantive suffices, since the idea of plurality 
is already adequately expressed by the suffix, e.g. os (for ora) eorum , Ps. 

17, 10; DJ'DJ their right hand , Ps. 144, 8 [so in the English RV.]. 


§ 126. Determination of Nouns in general. Determination of 
Proper Names . 

1. A noun may either be determinate in itself, as a proper name c1 
or pronoun (see below, letters d and i ), or be made so by its context. 

In the latter case, the determination may be effected either by prefixing 
the article (see § 126), or by the connexion of the noun (in the 
construct state) with a following determinate genitive, and consequently 
also (according to § 33. c) by its union with a pronominal suffix 
(§127.0). it is to be taken as a fundamental rule, that the deter¬ 
mination can only be effected in one of the ways here mentioned; 
the article cannot be prefixed to a proper name, nor to a noun 
followed by the genitive, nor can a proper name be used in the 
construct state. Deviations from this rule are either only apparent 
or have arisen from a corruption of the text. 

Rem. Only in a few passages is a noun made expressly indeterminate by the b 
addition of ITO in the sense of our indefinite article; comp. Ex. 16, 33. Jud. 9, 53. 

13, a. 1 Sam. 1, 1. 6 , 7. 7, 9. 13. 37, 1. 1 Ki. 13, 11. 19, 4. 30, 13. 23 , 9. 3 Ki. 


1 Cf. Kpnig, Lehrgebaude , ii. 438 sq., according to whom the plural of the 
principal word exercises an influence on the determining genitive. 
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4, i. 7, 8. 8, 6. 12, 10. Ezek. 8, 8. 37, 16. Dan. 8, 3. 10, 5 (in 8, 13 EfrljJ "in# 
i. e. one, viz. a holy one, is opposed to another). 

C It is further to be noticed, that in Hebrew the phenomenon sometimes occurs, 
which the Arab grammarians call indeterminateness for the sake of amplification; 
e. g. Is. 31, 8 and he shall flee from a sword, i. e. from an irresistible 

sword (God's sword); comp. Is. 28, 2 T3; 2 Sam. 6, 2 Dt?; Hos. 3, 1 such 
a woman, without doubt to be referred to the Gomer mentioned in cap. 1; Amos 
6, 14 'fo; Ps. 77, 16 {HU!; Prov. ax, 12 pTO, if with Delitzsch it is to be referred 
to God; Job 8, 10 meaning important words, but in 15, 13 reproachful 
words. Comp, on this point, § 117 ,q, note 1, and Delitzsch, Psalmen, ed. 4, p. 79. 

d 2. Real proper nouns , as being the names of things (or persons) 
only once met with, are sufficiently determinate in themselves. Such 
names, therefore, as nj*V, TO, [JJJ 3 , tftD do not admit of the 
article \ nor can they be in the construct state. On the other hand, 
not only Gentilic names (as denoting the various individuals belonging 
to the same class), but also all those proper names, of which 
the appellative sense is still sufficiently evident to the mind, or at least 
has been handed down from an earlier period of the language, 
frequently (often even as a rule) take the article (according to § 126 . e), 
and may even be followed by a genitive. 

e Examples. Like the above-mentioned proper names of individuals, countries, 
and cities, so also national names, which are identical in form with the name of 
the founder of the race (e.g. DfcOD), are always determinate in 

themselves. Of Gentilic names (e. g. 'Hliyn the Hebrew, DHnjJH the Hebrews, 
Gen. 40, 15; the Canaanite ) the plural even when meaning 

the Philistines, is generally used without the article (but cf, 1 Sam. 4, 7, &c., 'BH); 
so always D'lriM.—Evident appellatives (analogous to such modem names as 
the Hague, le Havre) are the hill, in the construct state fiJDf, i.e. 

the Cibeah named after Saul to distinguish it from others; MOV! the height; 
nfi? the heap; ftaWl (prop, the white mountain ) the Lebanon; "ItOH (prop. 
the river ) the Nile; comp. Amos 8, 8 like the river of Egypt; 

}TPH the Jordan (according to Seybold, Mittheil. und Nachr. des DPV., 1896, 
p. 11, probably, originally the drinking-place). 

f Rem. 1. In a few instances original appellatives have completely assumed the 
character of real proper names, and are therefore used without the article; thus 


1 Consequently, Sl$bDn Deut 3, 13. Jos. 1, 12, &c. (in the Deuteronomist) in 
the combination (for which elsewhere BD5?) is to be regarded 

not as a proper name but as a Gentilic name (=the tribe of the Afanassites), for 
which in Deut 29, 7 is used, as in 10, 8 'iW? 'B? ^e tribe of the Levitts, 

and in Jud. 18, 1 TOH 'ty the tribe of the Danitcs. —In Jos. 13, 7 HjbDfi (like 
Gentilic names in is even used adjectivally. 
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God\ to denote the one tine God (as elsewhere ffliT) Gen. 1, 1 and so 

• vs ' v: , 

generally in this document of the Pent, up to Ex. 6, elsewhere sometimes DwKH 
6 $t 6 s (comp. § 126. e) ; also the sing, rtf^K God, the Most High (after ^t}), and 
the Almighty never take the article.—Moreover, D 1 K Adam from Gen. 5, 1 
onwards (previously in 2, 7, &c., D*1Kn the first man ); JDt? Satan, 1 Chron. 21, 1 
(but Zech. 3, 1. Job i, 6 and elsewhere [B^TI the adversary ). 

To the class of nouns originally appellative, which the language regards as g 
proper names, and which consequently never take the article, belong also certain 
archaic words mostly used only by poets, such as ^KG? Hades, world , Dinri 

ocean, of the body of water which encircles the earth, Gen. 1, 2 and elsewhere; 
but Is. 63, 13. Ps. 106, 9 rtiDhTD through the depths, viz. of the Red Sea 1 . 

2. When nouns which the usage of the language always treats as proper names h 
occasionally appear to be connected with a following genitive, this is really owing 

to an ellipse whereby the noun which really governs the genitive, i.e. the 
appellative idea contained in the proper name, is suppressed. So evidently in the 
case of finely rfnj as an abbreviation of the original (2 Sam. 5, io f &c.), miV 
ni&CW \ 1 *>K Yah weh, the God of hosts. So also in geographical names such as 
"flK Ur (the city) of the Chaldees, Gen. 11, 285 DnTU D^K Aram (the 
region) of the two rivers ; iTfliT Dn^ JV 3 Bethlehem (the city) of Judah; 

JV 3 2 Sam. 20, 14, &c, to distinguish it from DU) ^ 5 # Abel by the water, 

2 Chron. 16,4; 1^3 1 Sam. 11,1, &c.; IrP' HJT Num. 22,1. 26,3. 63, &c.; 

njyn uk rnoy jud. 8,32 (but in 6,24 may)*; rthj ennjp jto the Zion of the 
Holy One of Israel, Is. 60,14; D'DiX 1 Sam. i, 1. Some of these examples 

(comp, also Amos 6 , 2) come very near to the actual construct state (comp, above, 
njD3), since e. g. the addition of the genitive serves to distinguish the place 
from four others called Aram (see the Lexicon), or from another Bethlehem. 
Aram, Bethlehem, &c., are accordingly no longer names found only in one special 
sense, and therefore also are no longer proper names in the strictest sense. 

3. Of the pronouns, the personal pronouns proper (the separate { 
pronouns, § 32) are always determinate in themselves, since they can 
denote only definite individuals (the 3rd person, also definite things). 
For the same reason the demonstrative pronouns (§ 34) are also 
determinate in themselves, when they stand alone (as equivalent to 
substantives), either as subject (Gen. 5, 29) or as predicate (e.g. 

HJ this is the day , Jud. 4, 14; H^K these are the words, 

Deut. 1, 1), or as object (e.g. nKTDK 2 Sam. 13,17), or as genitive 

1 That various other words, such as GPfaK man, njobj? deep darkness, |p prince, 
Ufef field , effectual working , are always found without the article is not 

to be attributed to any special archaism, but is to be explained from the fact that 
they belong solely to poetic language, which avoids the article; in other coses, 
such as TOT® deep sleep, there is no occasion for the article in the passages we 
possess. 
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(nj TITO 1 Ki. 2i, 2), or finally when joined to a preposition 
Gen. 2, 23; n|3 1 Sam. 16, 8, see § 102 .g). 
k So also the personal pronouns MH, 05, nan when they 
are used as demonstratives (= w, ea , id , tile , &c.) are always deter¬ 
minate in themselves, e. g. "Q'jn this is the thing , Gen. 41, 28. 
They are made determinate by the article, when they are joined like 
adjectives (see § 126. u) with a determinate substantive, e.g. njn B*Kn 
this man; these men; K'nn nj»M ITOOn DTOJ 3 in those 

days , and in that time , Joel 4, 1. The demonstrative, however, even 
in this case, is frequently used without the article, as being sufficiently 
determinate in itself. 

§ 120. Determination by Means of the Article, 
a 1. The article ("•?, n, n, § 35) was originally, as in other languages 
(clearly in the Romance; comp, also <S, t 6 in Homer), a demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun. The demonstrative force of the article, apart from its 
occasional use as a relative pronoun (see § 138. 1), appears now, 
however, only (a) in a few standing phrases, and (b) in a certain class 
of statements or exclamations. 

h (a) Comp. D*»n this day , hodie (§ 100. c); i"6^n this night , Gen. 19, 34; 
DJBH this time, Gen. 2, 23; this year ( = in this year) Is. 37, 30. Jer. 28, 16. 

{/>) includes those instances in which the article, mostly when prefixed to 
a participle, joins on a new statement concerning a preceding noun. Although 
such participles, &c. are no doubt primarily regarded always as in apposition to 
a preceding substantive, the article nevertheless has in some of these examples 
almost the force of NVl (fcOH, TOH) as the subject of a noun-clause; e. g. Ps. 19,10 
the judgements of the Lord are true .. ., verse n '31 D^TDnin prop, the more 
to be desired than gold , i. e. they are more to be desired , or even they , that are more 
to be desired l , &c.; comp. Gen. 49, 21. Is. 40, 22 sq. 44, 27sq. 46, 6. Amos 2, 7. 
5, 7. Ps. 33, 15. 49, 7 (D'npan in the parallel half of the verse continued by 
a finite verb); Ps. 104, 3. Job 6, 16. 28, 4. 30, 3. 41, 25 and frequently. When 
such a participle has another co-ordinate with it, the latter is used without the article, 
since according to the above it strictly speaking represents a second predicate, and 
as such, according to letter 1, remains indeterminate; e. g. Job 5,10 who giveth 
(jn 3 n) rain t &c., and sendeth (nbfeh), &c. 

C * The article is sometimes used with similar emphasis before a substantive, which 
serves as the subject of a compound sentence (| 140. d ); e.g. Dent. 32, 4 13 JTTI 
D'pn i.e. as a fresh statement (not in apposition to the preceding dative), 
really equivalent to he is a rock , perfect is his work (i. e. whose work is perfect); 
comp. Ps. 18, 31. 


1 On the analogous use of the article before participles which have a verbal 
suffix, as in Ps, 18, 33 and elsewhere, comp, above, f 116./ 
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2. The article is, generally speaking, employed to determine a d 
substantive wherever it is required by Greek and English; thus: 

(a) When a person or thing already spoken of is mentioned again, 

and is consequently more definite to the mind of the hearer or reader; 
e. g. Gen. i, 3 and God said, Let there he light: verse 4 and God saw 
the light ("tfNnTlR); 1 Ki. 3, 24 fetch me a sword: and they brought 
the sword; Eccles. 9, 15. (In 2 Sam. 12, 2 therefore must 

be read.) 

(b) With a title understood and recognized by every one, e. g. 
ric6s? 6 (kurikcvs laXapvv : Gen. 35,8 under the oak (the well-known 
oak which was there). 

(r) With appellatives to denote persons or natural objects which are 
unique, e. g. jnbn the high priest, the sun, H? 1 ? ^e earth. 

(d) When ideas relating to whole classes are restricted (simply by e 

usage) to particular individuals (like 6 noirjrrjs, meaning Homer) 
or things, e. g. } adversary, fBjpn the adversary , Satan; lord, 
bpan Baal as proper name of the god; the (first) tnan, Adam; 

1 or btjn b 6 t 6 s, the one true God (comp, also 6 Xp«rnfe in the 
New Testament); also ^nin the river, i. e. the Euphrates; ^ 3 ?n 
the circle, sc. of the Jordan, the Jordan plain [Gen. 19, 17, &c.]. 

(e) As a rule, with the vocative, e.g. 2 Sam. 14, 4 

help, O king; Zech. 3, 8 jnbn jjeftrp O Joshua the high priest; 

1 Sam. 17, 58. 24,9. 2 Ki. 9, 5; in the plural, Is. 42,18. Joel 1, 2.13; 
but cf. also Jos. 10, 12. Is. 1, 2 (EPD 5 ? and 2 3> 16. Hos. 13, 14. 

Joel 1, 5. Eccles. 10, 17. n, 9 (see Konig, Lehrgebdude , ii. 6). The 
vocative occurs without the article in Is. 22, 2, since it has been 
already defined by a preceding accusative. 

Rem. Strictly speaking in all these cases the substantive with the article f 
is really in apposition to the personal pronoun of the and person, which is either 
expressly mentioned or virtually present (in the imperative), e.g. 1 Sam. 17, 58 
thou, the young man. But such passages as Is. 42,18, where the vocative precedes 
the imperative, prove that in such cases the substantive originally in apposition 
eventually acquired the value of a complete clause. 

( f) With words denoting classes (see more particularly under g 
letter /). 

(g) In a peculiar way, to specify persons or things, which are 


1 On the subsequent change of EHR, into real proper names by the 

omission of the article, cf. above, § 125./. 
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so far definite as to be naturally thought of in connexion with a given 
case, and must be assumed accordingly to be there (see letters q-s). 

( h) With adjectives (also ordinal numbers and demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns used adjectivally) which are joined to substantives determined 
in some way (see letter u). 

h Rem. The article may be omitted in poetry in all the above-mentioned cases; 
in general it occurs in poetry far less frequently than in prose. Its use or omission 
probably often rests on rhythmical grounds 1 ; it is omitted also for rhetorical 
reasons. Comp. e.g. jnK for jnKH Ps. a, a ; as vocative, verse 10; in 

for a 1, a ; tOfal ’IP? (contrary to letters u } v) 99, 3. In the instances 

in which the H of the article is omitted after a prefix (§ 35. n), the vowel of the 
article is often retained after the prefix even in poetry, e. g. Ps. a, 4 and 

elsewhere. 

i (1) On the other hand, the article is always omitted when a person 
or thing is to be represented as indefinite (or indefinable) or as yet 
unknown ; consequently also before the predicate, since this is from 
its nature always a general term, under which the subject is included, 
e. g. Gen. 29, 7 tfVJ *lSy as yet the day is greats i.e. it is yet high 
day; 33, 13. 40, 18. 41, 26. Is. 66, 3. 

k Rem. As exceptions to the above rule it is usual to regard those examples in 
which a determinate adjective or participle (equivalent to a relative clause) is used 
apparently as a predicate, e. g. Gen. 3, 11 33 DH fcOH it is the compassing , i. e. that 
is it which compasseth; 43, 6. 45, 12. Ex. 9, 27. Dent 3, 31 . 8, 18. 11, 7. 1 Sam. 
4,16. Is. 14, 37 (cf. in Greek, e.g. St. Mat 10, 30, where Winer, Cram, des mutest. 
Sprachidioms , § 58, 2, Rem., explains ol XoAouvrcs as a predicate with the article). 
In reality, however, these supposed predicates are rather subjects (acc. to § 116. q ), 
and the only peculiarity of these cases is that the subject is not subsumed under 
a general idea, but that the predicate is equated with it 


l 


' 3 . The use of the article to determine the class is more extensive 

in Hebrew than in most other languages. In this case the article 
indicates universally known, clearly circumscribed, and therefore 
well defined classes of persons or things. The special cases to be 
considered are— 


(a) The employment of general names as collectives in the singular, to denote 

the sum total of individuals belonging to the class (which may, however, be done 

just as well by the plural); e. g. the righteous , the wicked man , Ecdes. 3, 17; the 

woman , i. e. the female sex , 7, 26; 3 ^X 3 the enemy , i. e. the enemies , Ps. 9, 7; 

33 RH the tier in wait , i.e. the liers in wait: Wfin the armed man. i.e. soldiers: 
•• r 1 tiv 7 7 


1 Cf. the useful statistics of J. Ley in the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und 
Pddagogik y 2te Abtcilung, 1891, Heft 7-9. 
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*|D£On the rearguard; JYHfton the spoiler, 1 Sam. 13, 17 1 ; so also (as in 
English) with names of animals, when something is asserted of them, which applies 
to the whole species, e. g. 2 Sam. 17,10 as the courage of iYHXH the lion, Especially 
also with Gentilic names, e.g. the Canaanite , Gen. 13, 7 (comp. 15, 19 sq.); 
so in English the Russian , the Turk , &c., in Attic writers 6 'AOtjvcuos, 6 Xvpa- 
seootos, &c. 

( 6 ) Names of materials known everywhere, the elements and other words III 
denoting classes, even though only a part and not the whole of them is considered, 
in which case in other languages, as e. g. in English, the article is usually omitted 
(comp., however, our to fall into the water, into the fire, See.), e.g. Gen. 13, 2 
and Abram was very rich *1032 njptS3 in cattle t in silver and in gold ; 

Jos. 11, 9 and he burnt their chariots G 7 N 2 with fire; comp. Gen. 6, 14. 41, 42 
(unless this means, the chain necessarily belonging to the official dress); Ex. 2, 3. 

31, 4 (35, 32). Is. 1, 22, &c. Similarly the article is used with terms of measure¬ 
ment, as riDSH Ex. 16, 36, &c.: "OIH and H 3 H Ezek. 45, 11; Ex. 16, 22; 

^na 2 Sam. 8, a. 

y y — 

(r) The expression of abstract ideas of every kind, since they are likewise used n 
to represent whole classes of attributes or conditions, physical or moral defects, &c.; 
e. g. Prov. 25, 5 (piira) ; Gen. 19, 11 and they smote the men , .. D'TlIDB with 
blindness; Is. 60, 2 IJSTin darkness; Amos 4, 9, &c. 

(d) Comparisons, since the object compared is treated not (as usually in English) q 
individually but as a general term, e.g. Is. 1, 18 white 3^3 as snow, "IDlfS 
as wool; red j 6 lri 3 like crimson ; Is. 34, 4 and the heavens shall be rolled together 
* 3 DD 3 as a scroll; comp. Num. 11, 12. Jud. 8, 18. 16, 9 as a string 

of tow is broken; 1 Sam. 26, 20. 1 Ki. 14, 15. Is. 10, 18. 24, 20. 27, 10. 29, 8. 

53, 6. Nah. 3, 15. Ps. 33, 7. 49, 15; comp, also such examples as Gen. 19, 28. 

Jud. 14, 6, where the object compared is determined by a determinate genitive 
which follows (according to § 127). 

Examples of indeterminate comparisons, such as rVH&O Ps. 17, 12, *tf 333 p 
Job 16,14, 3 N 3 31,18, "Q33 38, 3, are rare, and perhaps due only to the Masora, 

—so at least in the case of singulars, while in such plurals as those in Gen. 42, 30. 

Joel 2, 4. 7, the omission of the article may be explained by the ordinary rules. 

On the other hand, the article is regularly omitted, when the object compared 
is already defined by means of an attribute (or relative clause, Ps. 17, 12), 
e.g. Is. 16, 2 [g llfo P)ijJ3 as wandering birds, (as) a scattered nest (but 

comp. 10,14 |jp 3 ); 14, 19. 29, 5 "Qj? fto (but Ps. 1, 4 fb?); Jer. 2, 30. Prov. 

27, 8. Job 30,14. 

4 . Peculiar to Hebrew * is the employment of the article to denote q 
a single person or thing (primarily one which is as yet unknown, and 


1 But in Ex. 12, 23 'DH is either to be explained as the destroyer (now mentioned 
for the first time) according to letter q , or a particular angel is meant whose regular 
function it was to inflict punishments. Others again take 'DPI even in Ex. 12, 23 
impersonally = destruction, 

* Comp., however, analogous examples in Biblical Aramaic in Kautzsch’s 
Gramm, des Bibl, Aram,, § 79./ e.g. Dan. 2, 14. 3, 2, and elsewhere. 
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therefore not capable of being defined) as being present to the mind 
under given circumstances. In such cases in English the indefinite 
article is mostly used. 

r Thus Amos 5, 19 as if a man did flu from a lion i.e. the particular 

lioh pursuing him at the time), and a bear (3ftn) met him , &c., comp. 3, 12- 
1 Ki. 20, 36 (John 10, ia); also Gen. 8, 7 sq. 14, 13 (B^BH, i.e. one that 
had escaped, the particular one who came just then ; so also Ezek. 24, 26. 33, 21; 
comp. 2 Sam. 15, 13); Gen. 15, 1. 18, 7 the servant , who is regarded as being 
constantly at hand and awaiting his commands; comp. 2 Sam. 17, 17 (but iy|n 
Num. 11, 27 is used like B^fiH above); DipB 3 Gen. 28, n, according to 
Dillmann, upon the place suitable for passing the night, or the right place, but 
it may possibly also refer to the sanctuary of Bethel afterwards so sacred and 
celebrated; Gen. 50, a6. Ex. 2, 15. 3, 2. 21, 20 (2 Sam. 23, 21). Lev. 24, 10 
(Samaritan without the article); Num. 17, 11. 21, 9. 25, 6. Deut. 19, 5. 

Jos. 2, 15. Jud. 4, 18. 8, 25. 13, 19. 16,19. 19, 29. 20,16. 1 Sam. 17, 34. 19, 13. 
21, 10. 2 Sam. 17, 17. 1 Ki. 6, 8. Is. 7, 14 i.e. the particular maiden, 

through whom the prophet’s announcement shall be fulfilled; we should say 
a maiden [cf. Driver on 1 Sam. 1, 4. 6, 8. 19, 13]. 

S So always to 7 urite in the book (or on the scroll , Num. 5, 23. Jer. 32, 10), i.e. 
not in the book already in use, but in the book which is to be devoted to that 
purpose, equivalent to in a book , on a scroll , Ex. 17, 14. 1 Sam. 10, 25. Job 19, 23. 
Especially instructive for this use of the article is the phrase W 1 , which does 
not simply refer back to the previous narrative in the sense of the same day , but 
is used exactly like our one day (properly meaning on the particular day when 
it happened, i.e. on a certain day), 1 Sam. I, 4. 14, 1. 2 Ki. 4, 8. 11. 18. Job 
1, 6. 13. In Gen. 39, 11 even njn Di'nS. 

t The article is sometimes used in this way before collectives in the singular, which 
are not meant to denote (like the examples given under letter /) a whole class, but 
only that part of it which applies to the given case; thus n^njfn Ex. 23, 28; 
pnjri Num. 21,7. 

n 6. When a substantive is defined by the article, or by a suffix, 
or by a following genitive determinate in any way (see the examples 
below), the attribute belonging to it (whether adjective, participle, 
ordinal, or demonstrative pronoun) necessarily takes the article (see, 
however, the Rem.), e. g. Gen. 10, 12 nj>han the great city; 28, 19 

KVin DipBn that place; Gen. 2, 2 Dt 1 ? on the seventh day; 

Deut. 3, 24 n| 5 Tnn thy strong hand, A genitive following the sub¬ 
stantive may, according to § 127, be determined either by the article, 
e. g. 1 Sam. 25, 25 njn this worthless man (prop, this man 

of worthlessness; comp, also such examples as 2 Chron. 36,18, where 
the article is prefixed only to a second genitive following the noun); 
or as a proper name, e.g. Deut. 11, 7 njnj n^gp the great work 
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of the Lord; or by a suffix, e. g. Is. 36, 9 't!?® the least 

of my master's servants . 

When several attributes (either connected by Waw or added by v 
asyndeton) follow a determinate substantive, each of them takes the 
article, e.g. Deut. 10, 17 K-jiani -&an hjn the great God, the 
mighty, and the terrible . Comp, also Ex. 3, 3. Deut. 1, 19, in both 
of which places a demonstrative with the article also follows the 
adjective \ 

Rem. 1. The article is, however, not infrequently used also— 

(a) With the attribute alone, when it is added to an originally indefinite sub- W 
stantive as a subsequent limitation; so especially with ordinals after DP a , e. g. 
Gen. 1, 31 (comp. 2, 3. Ex. 20, 10, and elsewhere) Di % the sixth day (prop. 

a day namely the sixth; but tf* a second day , Gen. 1, 8); Ex. 12, 15 
DfaD from the first day onward (not before Dan. 10, 12 and Neh. 8, 18 
is DiVTfD used instead of it; on the other hand, the article is always 

found after 3, hence Dt* 3 , &c.); in Jud. 6, 25 the text is evidently corrupt 
(see verse 26).—Especially also in certain frequently recurring combinations, as in 
particularizing gates (Jer. 38, 14. Ezek. 9, 2, and elsewhere; Zech. 14, 10) or courts 
1 Ki. 7, 8. 12, and elsewhere; Ezek. 40, 28), and very often when the attribute 
consists of a participle, e.g. Deut. 2, 23. Jud. 21, 19. 1 Sam. 25, 10. Jer. 27, 3. 

46, 16 nji*n Din the sword which oppresses; Ezek. 14, 22. Zech. 11, 2 K e th. 
Prov. 26, 18. Ps. 119, 21. 

Of the other examples, Gen. ai, 29 (where, however, the Samaritan Pentateuch X 
reads mBODn), 41, 26 (but cf. verse 4), Num. 11, 25. Jud. 16, 27. 1 Sam. 17, 17 
and 20, 3 may at any rate be explained on the ground that the preceding cardinal 
number is equivalent to a determinant; in Gen. 1, 21. 28. 9, 10, and elsewhere, 
the substantive is already determined by “^3, and in 1 Sam. 14, 29 (Bhl) by 
Dytp.—In I Sam. 12, 23. 2 Sam. 12, 2. 4. Is. 7, 20 (where, however, fVP 3^.1 
might also be understood as a subsequent explanation of IJJTia) and Neh. 9, 35, 
the omission of the article after the preposition is certainly due merely to the 
Masora. In 1 Sam. 16, 23. Zech. 4, 7. Ps. 104, 18, the omission of the article 
(before 1 , PI) may be due to a regard for euphony (see letter t below). 


1 The demonstrative used adjectivally is generally placed after the adjective 
proper; in such cases as ^1131 Hn DVH the adjective forms a further (fresh) 
addition to fljn D^H. 

* Cf. Driver, Tenses , 3rd ed., $ 209.—The omission of the article from the 
substantive is not to be regarded in this instance as an indication of late style, 
and consequently cannot be put forward as a proof of the late origin of the 
‘Priestly Code* (comp. Dillmann on Gen. i, 31, and especially Driver in 
the Journal of Philology , xi. 229 sq., against Giesebrecht in ZAIV. 1881, 
p. 265 sq.). On the other hand, the common omission of the article from the 
substantive before a determinate adjective (e. g. Plbnan HDJ3 the great synagogue, 
in the Hebrew of the Mishna) is certainly a later idiom. 
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On the other hand, in i Sam. f>, 18 (to be read } 3 fctn). 17, 12 (Hjn is a later 
addition). 19, 2a (comp, the LXX). 2 Ki. 20, 13 (cf. Is. 39, a). Jer. 6, 20. 17, 2. 
32, 14. 40, 3 K e th. Ezek. a, 3 (omit with Comill). Mic. 7, 11. Ps. 62, 4, 
either the text is corrupt, or the expression incorrect. 

y (b) No article with the attribute, while the substantive is determined either 
by the article, or a suffix, or a following genitive. Thus the article is sometimes 
omitted with demonstratives, since they are already to a certain extent determined 
by their meaning (comp, also the M&a* inscription, 1 . 3, fiKt HMn this high 
place ); thus with Mil Gen. 19, 33 (evidently for euphony, and so probably often) ; 
30, 16. 32, 23. 1 Sam. 19, 10; with Mil Gen. 38, ai; with IT Ps. 12, 8 (according 
to the Masora IT is a relative pronoun here, as always elsewhere); with iljpfct 
1 Sam. 2, 23, according to the present corrupt text (the original reading PflrP DJT^S 
became DJT^3, and was then corrupted to H^6C); so, almost with¬ 

out exception, when the substantive is determined only by a suffix, e. g. Jos. 2, 20. 
Jud. 6, 14. 2 Ki. 1, 2 and 8, 8 sq., where as in Jer. 10,19, arises by contrac¬ 
tion from or we should simply read (in all these passages with W ; Gen. 
24, 8 (with n^T); Ex. to, i. i Ki. 22, 23. Jer. 31, 21 (with H^K). 

Z Of the other remaining examples Is. 11, 9 explains itself; the direct connexion 
of the attribute with its substantive is interrupted by the insertion of 
Ezek. 34, 12. Hag. 1, 4. Ps. 143, 10. Cant. 6, I2(?) the substantive is also (see 
above) determined by a suffix, and consequently the demonstrative is less closely 
attached; the same applies to Gen. 37, 2. 42, 19. 43. 14. Ps. 18, 18, except 
that in these passages the omission of the article before 1, N, y may at the same 
time be due to considerations of euphony (as also in Jos. 16,1 before y, Gen. 7, II 
cf. Jos. II, 8. Am. 6, 2. Num. 14, 37 before "l, 28, 4. Ezek. 10, 9 before fct, 21,19 
before H) 1 . In Num. 28, 4. 1 Sam. 13, 17 sq. (*in&$) and 2 Ki. 25, 16 after 

a determinate substantive), the attribute again, being a numeral, is determinate in 
itself (see above, letter x ); finally, in 2 Chron. 26, 15 D'tfna and are to 

be read, as in Jer. 2, 21 JD 3 for JD 3 H, in 22, 26 JHK for / Kn; in 2 Sam. 6, 3 
omit nKnn, and in Ezek. 39, 27 omit Without any apparent reason the 

article is omitted in Dan. 8, 13 and 11, 31. 

aa 2. When, as in Mic. 7, 12 (MH tfp in that day\ ), the article is omitted from 
both substantive and demonstrative, and in Ezra 3, 12, the demonstrative even 
precedes (l"P2n HT equivalent to JV 3 H), this is obviously due in both cases 
to a radical corruption of the text (not only in the words quoted). In Jos. 9, 12 
tiOnb is either in apposition to the independent demonstrative HT our 

bread> &c.), as in verse 13 is to , or they are complete sentences, this 

is our bread , &c. So also in Ex. 32, 1 ntj?D (= that [iste ] Moses , &c.), in 
1 Sam. 17, 55 "iy3n, in Ps. 48, 15 are to be taken in apposition to HT. 

On Ps. 68, 8 and Is. 23, 13, comp. § 136. d. 


1 The same reason no doubt also favoured the omission of the article before 
Mn and as also in such cases as 1 Ki. 10, 8 (where a vowel precedes the H). 
Also in Is. 23, 7 (is this your joyous ... T) the article is omitted before 
probably only for euphony. 
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§ 127. The Noun determined by a following Determinate Genitive . 

When a genitive, determined in any way, follows a nomen regens, a 
it also determines the nomen regens , which, according to § 89. 0, 
is always in the construct state. Moreover, every pronominal suffix 
attached to a substantive is, according to § 33. c, to be considered 
as a genitive determinate by nature. An independent genitive may 
be determinate— 

(0) By its character as a proper name (according to § 125.0), e.g. 
the word of the Lord . 

(3) By having the article, e. g. nDfijnsn (prop, the man of the 
war) the soldier (but nonjnp fchtf Jos. 17, 1, 0 soldier ); mpnbtpn '•BOK 
Num. 31, 49, the soldiers; 'U'n the word of the prophet , Jer. 28, 9 

(but e.g., on the other hand, iTTC^D D'BOK n«D 0 commandment 
of men which hath been taught\ Is. 29, 13 ; word of falsehood , 

Prov. 29, 12). 

(r) By the addition of a pronominal suffix (see above), e. g. '3NTJV3 
my father s house . 

(d) By construction with another genitive determined in some way, 
e.g. Gen. 3, 2 net? of the fruit of the trees of the garden . 

Thus in Is. 10, 12 four, and in 21, 17 even five, members of a series 
are determined by a concluding determinate genitive. 

Rem. 1. The above explains also the various meanings of ^3 (prop, a substantive b 
in the sense of aggregate , whole), according as it is followed by a determinate or 
indeterminate genitive. In the former case ^3 has the meaning of the entirety , i.e. 
all, the whole (like the French tous les hommcs , toute la ville), e. g. 
the whole (prop, the entirety of the) earthy D*Wn~^3 all men 1 ; cf. also Ex. 1, 22 
(QiT"^3 all sons, Harris all daughters)', 18, 22. Num. 15, 13. Jer. 4, 29, 

' 1 " “ T T » 

and cases like Num. 4, 23. 47. 21, 8 where 73 is followed by a singular participle 
with the article. On the other hand, before an indeterminate genitive ^3 is used 
in the more indefinite (individualizing) sense of of all kinds , any (comp, tout 
homme , h tout prix ), or distributively each , every , e. g. every (kind of) tree, 

Gen. 2, 9; comp. 4, 22. 24, 10. 1 Chron. 29, a; " 133"^3 any thing, Jud. 19, 19; 
DV-Saa every day, every time , Ps. 7, 12. 

It is, however, to be observed— C 

fa) That the article may in this case also (see $ 126. h) be omitted in poetic 
style, although the substantive in question is to be regarded as determinate, 
e. g. all (the) tables, Is. 28, 8. 


1 DIMil being a collective; in itself mKIV^a conld also mean the whole man. 

TT(t 0 1 TTjrT 
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(b) That the meaning every is frequent even before singulars used collectively; 

afterwards the idea of quisque passes naturally into that of totality, e. g. each 

living thing, i. e. every (not every kind of) living thing ; "li?3“^3 all flesh, i. e. 
all men or all living creatures (with the article only in Gen. 7, 15 before a rela¬ 
tive clause, and in Is. 40, 6) ; sometimes also pjT^3 all trees, *]faT ^3 all birds; 
finally— 

(c) That before the names of members of the human body, ~^3 frequently 
(as being determinate in itself) denotes the entirety, e. g. Is. 1, 5 the whole head, 
the whole heart (the sense required by the context, not every head, 8 cc., which the 
expression in itself might also mean) ; 9, 11. a Ki. 23, 3. Ezek. 29, 7 all (i. e. the 
whole of) their shoulders ... all {the whole of) their loins; 36, 5.—On ^3 with 
a suffix when it follows a noun in apposition (e. g. Is. 9, 8 i^3 the people, 
all of it, i. e. the whole nation, more emphatic than D^TT^S; cf. Driver on 
2 Sam. 2, 9), as well as when it follows absolutely in the genitive (•‘all men, 
every one, e. g. Gen. 16, 12) see the Lexicon. 

d 2. Gentilic names (or patronymics), derived from compound proper names 
(consisting of a nomen regens and genitive), are determined by inserting the article 
before the second part of the compound (since it contains the original geuitive), 
e. g. ' 3 W "}3 (see § 86. 5) a Benjamite; ' 3 ^n "}3 Jud. 3, 15 and elsewhere, 
the Benjamite; the Bethlehemile, 1 Sam. 16, 1 and elsewhere (comp., 

however, 1 Chron. 27, 12 (flrl } 3 ^) ; 'K'P^nTV '2 the Beth-shemite, 1 Sam. 
6, 14; 'Ijyn '3K the Abiezrite , Jud. 6, 11 and elsewhere, cf. 1 Ki. 16, 34. 
e 3. In a few instances the nomen regens appears to be used indefinitely notwith¬ 
standing a following determinate genitive; it is not so, however, in Gen. 16, 7, 
where the reference is to a well-known fountain; 21, 28, where in the original 
context there must have been some reason for the seven ewe lambs of the flock; 
2 Sam. 12, 30 the spoil found in the city; but probably (unless the article is to be 
omitted as a texflial error) it is so in Lev. 14, 34 in a house , &c.; Deut. 22, 19 
a virgin of Israel; 1 Sam. 4, 12 a man of Benjamin ; so also in I Sam. 20, 20 
three arrows ; 2 Sam. 23, 11 a plot of ground (but see Gen. 33, 19. 

Jos. 24, 32); Jud. 13, 6. Jer. 13, 4. 41, 16. Ps. 113, 9. Prov. 25, 1, and repeatedly 
in Cant. (1, 11. 13 sq. 5, 13. 7, 3. 8, 2; 2, 1. 3, 9). On the other hand, "Pfcf 
in the titles of Psalms 120 to 134 (except 121, 1 was 

most probably originally the title of a collection, in the sense of * the pilgrimage- 
songs' (according to § 124. r), and was subsequently added to these Psalms 
severally, so Cheyne, Bampton Lectures, p. 59. 
f 4. The deviations mentioned under letter e, from a fundamental rule of syntax, 
are in some cases open to suspicion on textual grounds, but much more doubtful 
are the instances in which the article is found before a noun already determined in 
some other way, as— 

(a) Before a noun which appears to be determined by a following independent 
determinate genitive. The least questionable are the instances in which the genitive 
is a proper name, since these may be elliptical forms of expression like the apparent 
construction of proper names with a genitive, noticed in § 125. h, e.g. Num. 21,14 
D'bn|n the valleys, namely the valleys ofAmon; 2 Ki. 23,17 ^tf]V 3 nSJtpn 

1 In Ezra 10, 17 instead of D'BbK ^33 read simply 

it . T -J - * ' . T-JIT T : 
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§i27-] Noun determined by Determinate Genitive. 433 

the altar , namely the altar of Bethel (i. e. with the snppression of the real nomen 
regens, n 3 ]E> without the article; by the pointing n 3 ttpn the Masora evidently 
intends to allow the choice either of reading rQJtpH or correcting it to n2|D); 
bfcCJVS the God of Beth-el 1 (equivalent to ^KH), Gen. 31, 13; 

the king of Assyria, Is. 36, 16 (probably a scribal error due to verse 13; 
it does not occur in the parallel passage, 2 Ki. 18, 31), comp, a Ki. 25, 11. 

Jer. 38, 6; in the vocative, Jer. 48, 33. Lam. a, 13. On the other hand, ItSX iTjl? 
Gen. 24, 67 is no doubt only a subsequent insertion ; so also 2 Sam. 20, 23. 

2 Ki. 7, 13, n^nnn Dan. 8, 13, and 11)1 2 Chron. 15, 8. In Ex. 9, 18 

read with the Samaritan Dtapb; in 2 Sam. 19, 25 might possibly be taken 
in apposition to job. 

A similar ellipse must also be assumed in 2 Ki. 23, 17 the sepulchre is the g 
sepulchre of the man of God (but most probably “Df> has dropped out after "Dj 3 n) 
and Ps. 123, 4 (comp., however, the LXX, and observe that in the parallel member 
the genitive is paraphrased by b)-—In Jos. 3,14 JV") 3 n has been added to the original 
by a redactor; comp, similar syntactically impossible additions in verses 
11 and 17 (also in 1 Sam. 4, 3 and elsewhere, where the LXX still had simply 
rni"P jfatf) ; in "WVn Jud. 16, 14 the Masora evidently combines two different 
readings and jfl&tn and similarly in Jer. 25, 26 (where fHKH was on ty 
subsequently introduced into the text), the two readings and 'KH niD^DD 

are combined.—In Jos. 8, 11. 1 Ki. 14, 24. Jer. 31, 40. Ezek. 45, 16 the article, 
being usual after “^ 3 , has been mechanically prefixed, and so also in 2 Chron. 8, 16 
after “*7y; in 2 Ki. 9, 4 the second lj[|n (instead of 1 JJ 3 ) * s occasioned by the first; 
in Ezek. 7, 7 HD^ntD belongs as a nominative to what follows; in Ezra 8, 29 the 
meaning perhaps is in the chambers , in the house of the Lord , or the article is to 
be omitted; in 1 Chron. 15, 27 the text is manifestly corrupt. 

Of another kind are the instances in which a determinate noun is followed by h 
a definition of the material in apposition (hence, not in the genitive; comp. § 131), 
e. g. Zech. 4,10 ^"1371 J3NH the weight , the lead, i.e. the leaden weight; Ex. 39,17. 

2 Ki. 16, 14. (n^nan, both here and in verse 17, is probably only a later addition, 
while nODDn fiTODDn in verse 17 has arisen from a confusion of two readings, 
nuacn nrODD and nU 3 DriD nnaocn). In Jer. 32, 12 also njjptjn (unless the 
article is simply to be omitted) is in apposition to "IDDn. 

(£) Before a noun with a suffix (which likewise represents a determinate genitive; $ 
see above, at the beginning of this section). This does not apply to cases in which 
a verbal (i. e. accusative ) suffix is affixed to a participle which has the article, e. g. 
Prison Is. 9,12, the one smiting him; in Dent 8,15. 13,6 also ») is a verbal suffix, 
but hardly the ^ in Ifetyn for Job 40,19, nor the rl_ in JTl^n Dan. 11,6; 

$ 116. In Lev. a 7 > 2 3 > the suffix, as appears from verses 1. 3. 5. 7. 13, 


1 According to Philippi {St. Constr ., p. 38) ^*C]T 3 is rather a case of 
* sub-position * in the accusative, as also JvHn ’ijl’jn Ezek. 47, 15 (for which, 
however, in 48, 1 there is the correct reading sJ’YJ) by the way to Hethlon; 

and in fact, Ezek. 47, 15 may without difficulty be explained in this way; so 
Ex. 39, 27 as an accusative of the material. 

F f 
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relation is destroyed by the transposition of the words (instead of ~^3 Ac.), 

and *^3 is rather to be taken adverbially (equivalent to wholly), e.g. a Sam. i, 9 
because my life is yet wholly in me, i.e. my whole life; comp. Philippi, St at. 
Constr ., p. 10.—On the instances in which the original construct state ptt non¬ 
existence is used without a following genitive, see the negative sentences, § 15a. 0. 

f 2. The dependence of the nomen rectum on the nomen regens 
by no means represents merely what is, properly speaking, the genitive 
relation (see the examples under letters g-i ). Very frequently the 
nomen rectum only adds a nearer definition of the nomen regens, 
whether by giving the name, the genus or species, the measure, 
the material, or finally an attribute of it {genii. epexegeticus, see the 
examples under letters k-q\ 

Examples. The nomen rectum represents— 
g {a) A subjective genitive, specifying the possessor, author, &c., e. g. 7 |^Dn“TP 3 
the king's house ; njl"P 333 the word of the Lord, 
h (b) An objective genitive, e.g. Obad. ver. 10 DDTO for the violence done 

to thy brother 1 (but in Ezek. 12, 19 DOTO is followed by a subjective genitive); 
Prov. 20, 2 TJ^D nD'NI the terror of a king; Gen. 18, 20 DID ngjfl the cry 
concerning Sodom ; Is. 23, 5 3 ¥ ypi? the report of {about) Tyre, comp. 2 Sam. 
4, 4; Am. 8,10 TfP ^ 3 N the mourning for an only son; Deut. 20, 14 ?p 3 ?i< 
praeda hostibus tuis erepta; comp. Is. 3, 14. In a wider sense this includes 
such examples as D^nn yj; 7 J 33 the way of (i. e. to) the tree of life, Gen. 3, 24; 
comp. Prov. 7, 27. Job 38, 20; DjH SJT 1 the way of (by) the sea. Is. 8, 23; '»n 3 | 
the sacrifices of (i. e. pleasing to) Cod, Ps. 51,19; njJT njDB* the oath of 
(L e. sworn before) the Lord , 1 JCi. a, 43. 

i (c) A partitive genitive ; this includes especially the cases in which an adjective 
in the construct state is followed by a general term, e.g. ITDri^ Htosn the 

0 r v |T : - 

wisest of her ladies , Jud. 5, 29; comp, for this way of expressing the superlative^ 
§ 133. h, and also letter r below. 

k Merely formal genitives {genii, explicativus or epexegeticus) are those added 
to the construct state as nearer definitions— 

(d) Of the name , e. g. JTJB 3 H 3 the river Euphrates; $33 JHR the land of 
Canaan; the virgin Israel (not of Israel), Am. 5, 2. 

/ {e) Of the genus, e.g. Prov. 15, 20 (21, 20) D3K ^D 3 a fool of a man (-* 

foolish man)) comp. Gen. 16, ia. Is. 29, 19. Mic. 5, 4, &c. 

ITl (/) Of the species, e.g. D'TPin 350 K men of (the class of) merchants, 1 Ki. 10,15; 
" 13(3 njnx a possession of a buryt'ng-place, i. e. hereditary sepulchre , Gen. 33, 4, 
and elsewhere; nVl33n figs of [fat class of) first ripe ones , Jer. 34, a. 


1 Comp, in Latin a similar use of the genitive after iniuria (Caes. B. G. 1, 30), 
metus {hostium, Pompeii, &c.), spes, and other words. In Greek, comp, c Cvota 
rorr fiAojy, viarts rov $eov, 6 \ 6 yos 6 rov oravpov, 1 Cor. I, 18. 
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§ 128.] The Indication of the Genitive Relation. 437 

(g) Of the measure, weighty extent, number , e. g. 1BDD 'HD people of number, tl 
i.e. few in number, Gen. 34, 30. Dent. 26, 5; comp, also Ezek. 47, 3-5 waters 
of the ankles, waters of the loins, waters of swimmings i. e. which reached up to 
the ankles, or loins, or necessitated swimming; but in verse 4 in apposition 
D? 3")3 D^P. 

( h) Of the material 1 of which something consists, e. g. fcnn ^3 a vessel of earthen- 0 

ware , Num. 5, 17 ; 5 JD 3 vessels of silver (comp, the French des vases (for); 

pj? jilK an ark of wood, D 35 ? a rod of iron, Ps. 2, 9; comp. Gen. 3, 21. 

6, 14. jud. 7, 13, &c. 

(1) Of the attribute of a person or thing, e.g. Gen. 17, 8 JTjnX an ever - p 
lasting possession; Prov. 17, 8 a precious stone; comp. Num. 28, 6. Is. 13, 8. 

28, 4. Ps. 23, 2. 31, 3. Prov. 5, 19. 14, 5. Job 41, 19, and the examples of the 
genitive with a suffix given in § 135. n. Such a periphrasis for the expression of 
attributes frequently occurs, even when the corresponding adjectives are in use. 
Thus especially KHp holiness very frequently serves as a periphrasis for the 
adjective PfajJ (e.g. Ehpn 'T 33 the holy garments , Ex. 29, 29), since 
is used almost exclusively in reference to persons (hence also with Dp and ^3 
people , and with Dt? the name of a person); the only exceptions are BMljJ D^pD 
holy place, Ex. 29, 31, and elsewhere; D'ETlp holy water, Num. 5, 17 ; BHljJ 

as the predicate of Di' day, Neh. 8, 10 sq., and of Hjnp camp, Deut. 23, 15. So 
also the use of p^TO righteous is always confined to persons, except in Deut. 4, 8 ; 
elsewhere the periphrasis with p*J¥ or njT 13 is always used, e. g. p*l¥ 'pjtfo just 
balances , Lev. 19, 36. 

In a wider sense this use of the genitive also includes statements of the purpose q 
for which something is intended, e.g. nrOD sheep for the slaughter, Ps. 44, 23; 

the chastisement designedfor our peace, Is. 53, 5; comp. 51,17 {the cup 
which causes staggering). Ps. 116, 13; finally, also, the description of the material, 
with which something is laden or filled, e. g. 1 Sam, 16, 20 Dt 6 "tan an ass 

laden with bread and a bottle of wine (but probably JTtap is to be read for "tan); 
comp. Gen. 21, 14. Prov. 7, 20, and elsewhere. 

Rem. 1. Certain substantives are used to convey an attributive idea in the T 
construct state before a partitive genitive; thus IPOD choice , selection, as in Gen. 

23, 6 "ID?? M* choice of our sepulchres , Le. our choicest sepulchres; 

Ex. 15, 4. Is. 22, 7. 37, 24; other examples are, Is. 1, 16 the evil of your doings, 
emphatically for your evil doings; Is. 17, 4. 37, 24 («*M* tall cedars thereof). 

Ps. 139, 22.—This is the more common construction with the substantive bb 
entirety, for all, the whole % every, see $ 127. b; it is also frequent with Dp? 
a little , for few, 1 Sam. 17, 38, &c. 

2. To the periphrases expressing attributive ideas (see letter p above) by means s 
of a genitive construction, may be added the very numerous combination of the 
construct states a man, 7 p 3 master, possessor, son, and their feminines 

1 In the almost entire absence of corresponding adjectives (fl"lX made of cedar, 
a denominative from fJK, and brazen are the only examples), the language 
regularly has recourse to the above periphrasis. On the form qdtiil, as 
expressing an inherent property, comp. $ 50comp, also the proper name L 
ferrens. 
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and plurals (including 'rip men, used only in the plural), with some appellative 
noun, in order to represent a person (poetically even a thing) as possessing some 
object or quality, or being in some condition. In English, such combinations are 
sometimes rendered by single substantives, sometimes by circumlocution. 

Examples:— 

t ( a ) Of , &c.: D’HD'n E^N an eloquent man , Ex. 4, 10 (but tfriBt? 

Job ii, 2 a man of lips, i.e. a boaster ); ** a slanderer, Ps. 140, 12; 

fijn a man of knowledge, Prov. 24, 5; fflOn a wrathful man , Prov. 
15,18; D*OT a man of blood, 2 Sam. 16, 7. Ps. 5, 7; comp, further, 1 Sam. 
16, 18. 1 Ki. 2, 26. Is. 53, 3. Prov. 19, 6. 26, 21. 29, 1. Ezra 8, 18; also HSTK 
D'O'HD a contentious woman, Prov. 27,15; in the plural, e.g. Gen. 6, 4 D#H H 50 K 
the men of renown,famous ; comp. Gen. 47, 6. Is. 41,11. Job 34, 8. 10 ( 33 j> '???£ 
men of understanding ); with 'ritp, e.g. Is. 5, 13 ( 3 ^"J famished men); 
Job 11, 11. 

M W Of Vjn, &c.: yfo byz hairy, a Ki. I, 8; nidSnp the dreamer, Gen. 
37, 19; comp. Nah. i, 7. Prov. 1,17. 18, 9 (a destroyer). 22, 24. 23, 2 (disposed 
to eat, greedy). 24, 8 ; feminine 3iNTl^y3 a woman that hath a soothsaying spirit , 
1 Sam. 28, 7 ; comp. Nah. 3, 4; in the plural, e.g. D'JfH \bjJ 3 archers, n *}3 
confederates, Gen. 14, 13; ny^ 3 t? \bj ?3 sworn supporters, Neh. 6, 18. 

V (0 Of"| 3 ,&c.: ^rr [3 a hero, warrior; pE?D"f 3 heir, Gen. 15, 2; HJB ?"}3 
yearling, Ex. 12, 5, and elsewhere; HJE? Hfc<D"| 3 centum annos natus , Gen. 21, 5 ; 
HID"?? worthy to die, 1 Sam. 20, 31 (Luther, 2 Sam. 12, 5 tin Kind dcs ToJes); 
comp. Deut. 25, 2 HiSH f 3 worthy to be beaten ; feminine, e. g. ^y^ 3 “H 3 a wicked 
woman, 1 Sam. 1, 16; frequently also ^y*!)3 '3 'J 3 , '3 and even 

simply ^y*f>3, like the Latin scelus for scelestissimus , 2 Sam. 23, 6. Job 34, 18; 
plural masculine, e. g. Dip "*33 children of the east, orientals; ’HD *J 3 children 
of rebellion , Num. 17, 25. “f3 is used poetically of things without life, e.g. 

Is. 5, 1 fDB *“}3 a fat , i.e. a fruitful (hill); Jon. 4, 10 r 6 £"j 3 *• e - grown in a 
night; Job 41, 20 son of the bow (Le. an arrow) ; so also 5 )Bn ^J 3 = sparks, 
Job 5, 7; Lam. 3,13; niJ 3 Eccles. 12, 4 the daughters of song, probably meaning 
the individual notes. 

IV 3* Special mention must be made of the not infrequent idiom by which 
adjectives (sometimes also ordinals, see § 134. 6 ) are added in the genitive, as 
substantives, rather than as attributes in the same state, gender, and number 
as the noun which they qualify ; thus, Is. 28, 4 ^ 3 !) ^e flower of that which 
fades, for which verse 1 has ^3b pi the fading flower ; comp, further, Is. 22, 24. 
Jer. 22, 17 (?). 52, 13. Ps. 73, 10. 74, 15. 78, 49; also the use of JH as a sub¬ 
stantive, e.g. in Prov. 2, 14£. 6, 24 (jn HEW) and elsewhere, analogous to the 
New Testament phrase 6 obcovbfxos rfjs btiucias, Luke 16, 8, and the French un homme 
de bien l .—Finally, an adverb (treated as a substantive) may likewise be used as 


1 On the other hand, in such passages as Is. 36, 2 (2 Ki. 18, 17). Zech. 14, 4. 
Eccles. 8, 10, and others, there is no apparent reason why the Masora requires the 
construct state instead of the absolute; hence b'n Is. 36, 2 and tOg Zech. 14, 4 
must be intended as forms of the absolute state, shortened in consequence of their 
close connexion. 
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an epexegetical genitive; comp. D|n ’'D’H blood shed without cause , 1 Ki. 2, 31; 
Prov. 24, 28. 26, 2; Ezek. 30,16 (DDV). 

3. The epexegetical genitives include finally the numerous nearer x 
definitions which follow the construct state of adjectives (and of active 
and passive participles, or verbal adjectives, comp. § 116. f-t). For, 
while the word of nearer definition is added to the verb in the 
accusative (e. g. t'bjTTlK Plbn he was diseased in his feet , i Ki. 15, 23), 
it may, with participles and verbal adjectives, be either in the accusa¬ 
tive (§ 116 ./ and k) or in the genitive, the case of a word depending 
on a noun. Such a genitive relation is usually termed an improper 
annexion . The nearer definition contains a statement, either of the 
material, e.g. Ex. 3, 8, &c. BfcTI 3^n n?J pK a land flowing with 
milk and honey; or of the means , e. g. slain with the sword ’ 

Is. 22, 2; or the cause , Cant. 2, 5 sick of love; or of the scope of 
the attribute 1 , e.g. Gen. 39, 6 fair of form; cf. Gen. 

41, 2. 4. Ex. 34, 6. 1 Sam. 16,12. Jer. 32, 19. Nah. 1, 3. Ps. 119, 1. 
Job 37, 16; or of the manner , e.g. Ps. 59, 6 [JN faithless ones 
of wickedness (wickedly faithless). 

Especially frequent is the use of this genitive to name the part y 
of the body described as being affected by some physical or mental 
condition, e.g. Ps. 24, 4 clean as regards hands , &c.; 

2 Sam. 9, 3. Is. 6, 5. Job 17, 9; Is. 19, 10 grieved in soul; 

1 Sam. 1, 10. Job 3, 20. Also such examples as Amos 2, 16. Prov. 

19, 1, where a suffix is attached to the substantive, must be regarded 
as instances of the genitive construction, on the analogy of Prov. 14, 2, 
see § 116. k. 

§ 129. Expression of the Genitive by Circumlocution . 

Besides the construction of a nomen rectum dependent upon a 
a nomen regens in the construct state (§§ 89 and 128), the connexion 
of two nouns may also be effected otherwise, either by simply 
attaching the dependent noun by means of the preposition b, which, 
according to § 119. r, expresses, besides other ideas, also that of 
belonging to*, or by the addition of a relative clause (5> see 
letter h below). 


1 Comp, the Latin integer vitae scelerisque purus ; tristes animi , &c. 

* Comp, the axrjfsa KoAo^owov in Greek, e.g. 1) Ke<pa\i) & 0 p&m<p for row 
Mpuvov (Bemhardy’s Syntax , p. 88). — The Arab grammarians distinguish 
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b 1. The introduction of a genitive by b sometimes occurs even when the construction 

with the construct state would be equally possible, e.g. i Sam. 14,16 D'E&n 

the watchmen of Saul 1 Ps. 37,16. 2 Chron. 28,18 (where indeed the circumlocution 
makes the sense much plainer).; as a rule, however, this use is restricted to the 
following cases:— 

C (&) To prevent a nomen regens being determined by a following determinate 
genitive, e. g. 1 Sam. 16, 18 [3 a son of Jesse would be, according to 

§ 127. a, the son of fesse) ; comp. Gen. 14,18. 36,12. 41,12. Num. 16, 22 (27,16j. 
1 Sam. 17, 8. 2 Sam. 19, 21. 1 Ki. 2, 39 two servants of Shimei; Ps. 122, 5. 
Hence, regularly "IVlb "litDltD (Ps. 3,1, &c.) a psalm of David (properly belonging 
to David as the author), for which inb of David is used alone elliptically in 
Ps. 11, 1. 14, 1 and elsewhere. Such a case as *TVjb (Ps. 24, 1 and 

elsewhere) is not to be regarded as a transposition, but "lltDJD is used epexegetically 
for the general term omitted before (as it were, a poem of David\ a psalm". 
Moreover, the introduction of the author, poet, &c., by this Lamed auctoris is the 
customary idiom also in the other Semitic dialects, especially in Arabic. 

d (b) When a genitive is to be made dependent on a nomen regens, which is itself 
composed of a nomen regens and rectum, and represents, as a compound, one united 
idea, e. g. tjhb Hpbn the portion of field belonging to Boaz (TJp JTY5? 'n 

would be the portion of the field of Boaz) ; 2 Ki. 5, 9 at the house-door of Elisha. 
This especially applies to the cases in which the compound regens represents 
a term in very common use, the fixed form of which cannot be altered, e. g. 
1 Ki. 14, 19 D'pjn in the book of the chronicles of 

the kings of Israel; 15, 23 and elsewhere; comp, also Jos. 19, 51. 

e (c) When for any reason the construction with the nomen regens in the construct 
state is impossible; comp. e.g. Lev. 18, 20, where on account of the suffix, 

cannot be used in the construct state; but Lev.’ 15,’ 16 sqq. and elsewhere, 
jnrrUD^; Jud. 3, 38 the Jordan fords of Moab (JTT as a proper name cannot 
be used in the construct state); Ex. 20, 5 upon the third and upon the fourth 
generation of them that hate me; must be kept in the absolute state 

for the sake of conformity with and for the same reason also 

'arwb 

f ( d ) After statements of number in such cases as Gen. 8, 14 Dl* 

on the seven and twentieth day of the month; comp. 7, 11. 16, 3 and 
frequently, or as in Hag. 1,1 HjPZI in the second year of Darius; the 

numeral here is always one compound idea with the substantive numbered, and con¬ 
sequently (as in the examples under letter b) does not admit of being in the constr. st. 
with a genitive. The same naturally applies also to such examples as 1 Ki. 3,18 
'Jr6i> Dl»a on the third day of my giving birth (i.e. after my giving birth). 

Comp, also the standing phrase on the first (day) of the month , 

Gen. 8, 5 and frequently. 

a twofold genitive, one of which may be resolved by b, and the other by JD, [set 
Wright’s Arabic Grammar , vol. ii. § 75 sqq.—G.W.C.] The de of the Romance 
languages is a development of the latter idea; the Gascon, however, says e.g. 
la fille h Mr. Af., laying stress upon the idea of belonging to and not that of origin , 
as in la fille de ... of the literary language. 
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Rem. In cases like 2 Sam. 3, 2 and his firstborn was Amnon of g 

Ahinoam, the genitive expressed by circumlocution with is in reality dependent 
on a regens which is omitted (DjllPnRj? |2 a son of Ahimam); comp. 2 Sam. 

3, 3. 5. 1 Ki. 14, 13. Am. 5, 3, and the remarks on "liDtD IVlb in letter c above. 

2. The periphrastic expression of the genitive by means of b "1B?R is used h 
principally to state the possessor , e. g. Gen. 29, 9 iTiNis jtiin her fathers 
sheep (prop, the sheep which belonged to her father ); Gen. 47, 4 and frequently. 

So also (according to § 128. d) when a genitive depends on more than one 
substantive, e. g. Gen. 40, 5 the butler and the baker who (belonged) to the king 
of Egypt (D^l^O Tjbo HBR 1 would indicate only the baker as belonging to the 
king); or when a genitive (as in the examples in letter d above) is added to 
a compound, which expresses one united idea (Ruth 4, 3); or when, as a fixed 
term (e. g. a title), it appears always in the same form, e. g. Cant, i, 1 D'TBfa "Vp 
nbteb the Song of songs , of Solomon; 1 Sam. 21, 8. 2 Sam. 2, 8. 1 Chron. 

ii, 10; comp, also Gen. 41, 43 l . 


§ ISO. Wider Use of the Construct State . 

The construct state, which, according to § 89. a, primarily represents a 
only the immediate government by one substantive of the following 
word (or combination of words), is frequently employed in rapid 
narrative as a connecting form, even apart from the genitive relation; 
so especially— 

(1) Before prepositions, particularly in more elevated (prophetic 
or poetic) style, especially when the nomen regens is a participle. 
Thus before 3, nntpfe* the joy in the harvest , Is. 9, 2. 2 Sam. 1,21. 

Ps. 136, 8 sq.; in participles, Is. 5, 11. 9, 1. 19, 8. Ps. 84, 7, and 
especially often when ? with a suffix follows the participle, e. g. 

Ps. 2,12 ta 'pirr^S; comp. Nah. 1, 7. Jer. 8, 16 (Ps. 24, 1); Ps. 64, 9 
(unless should be read); 98, 7 *.—Before Hos. 9, 6. Ps. 58, 5 
(before to£); Prov. 24, 9. Lam. 2, 18 (before ^); 1 Chron. 6, 55. 

23, 28; in participles, Ezek. 38, n. Job 18, 2. 24, 5; before 5* with 
an infinitive, Is. 56, 10, and again before with a suffix, Gen. 24, 21. 


1 In New Hebrew fa (derived from h? — {> "tt?R, see § 36, and comp. Cant 
L 6. 3, 7 Hbtek?) is used like the simple relative ^ f ^ in Aramaic, as an 
independent sign of the genitive. 

* In Jud. 8, 11 the article is even used before a construct state followed by 2 , 
in order to determine the whole combination D^HRS tent-dwellers , taken 

as one word; comp., however, the remarks in $ 127 .fi-i, on similar grammatical 
solecisms. 
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Is. 30, 18. 64, 3 1 ; — before Is. 14, 19. Ezek. 21, 17;—before 
{with), Is. 8, 6;—before JO, Gen. 3, 22. Is. 28, 9 (a participle); 
Jer. 23, 23. Ezek. 13, 2. Hos. 7, 5;—before "i 5 ?, Jud. 5, 10; before 
Is. 14, 6; before the nota accus. HK, Jer. 33, 22; before a locative 
(which in such cases also serves as a genitive), Ex. 27,13. Jer. 1,15. 
b (2) Before waw copulative , e. g. Ezek. 26, 10; but ri£3n Is. 33, 6, 
35, 2, and fi!3$ 51, 21 may be cases of an intentional reversion 
to the old feminine ending ath , in order to avoid the hiatus (}) ) n 
c (3) When it governs the (originally demonstrative) pronoun ; 
so especially in the combination Dip© the place where (prop, of that 
which) . . ., Gen. 39, 20. 40, 3 ; or trip*?? Lev. 4, 24. 33. 2 Sam. 
15, 21. 1 Ki. 21, 19. Jer. 22,12. Ezek. 21, 35. Hos. 2,1. We should 
expect Dip©n, Dip©?, as in Gen. 35, 13 &c., at the place 
which . . ., cf. § 138; is treated as a nomen rectum instead 
of as an attribute. Cf also Di 3 © followed by a perfect in 1 Sam. 

29, 8, and 'K V) Lev. 13, 46. Num. 9, 18; also ^ {the 

matter of that which , i. e.) whatsoever he showeih me , Num. 23, 3 *. 
d (4) When it governs independent sentences (cf. § 155), which 
virtually stand to the construct state (as nomen regens) in the genitive 
relation, e. g. Ex. 4, 13 n^?rrT3 prop, by the hand of him whom 
thou wilt send; Is. 29, 1 in HJH JVIp the city where David encamped; 
Jer. 48, 36. Ps. 16, 3 (if the text be right). 65, 5 (Prov. 8, 32). Ps. 81, 6. 
Job 18, 21 the place of him that knowelh not God; Job 29, 16. Lam. 
1, 14 (if the text be right) into the hands of those against whom I can- 
not &c. 8 In Gen. 39, 4 (iH$**^3) the *^3 takes after it a noun-clause, and 


1 These are to be distinguished from the cases where p follows a construct state, 
which in conjunction with |© (and the following i>) has become a sort of preposi¬ 
tion or adverb of place; thus, we have Jr]T 3 D Ex. 26, 33 (for which iu Ezek. 
1, 27 merely b JV 3 ) meaning simply within ; 5 > p© 1 © (2 Ki. 23, 13. Ezek. 10, 3) 
on the right hand (i. e. south) of; pDtf© (Jos. 8, 11. 13. Jud. 2, 9) on the north 
of; comp, also Jos. 15, 21 and j© Neh. 13, 4. 

* In Deut. 23, 5 the construct state governs a sentence introduced by the 
conjunction OtPN 333 "^$J fy reason of the fact that , i. e. because ); so also 
in 1 Sam. 3, 13. 

3 Probably Gen. 22, 14 is also to be so explained (contrary to the accents), 
and certainly (contrary to the very unnatural division of the verses) 2 Chron. 
30, 18, which should read on thus: p 3 H 133^3 1J3 3 i©n Dl© the good 
Lord pardon every one that setteth his heart to seek God, [See Wickes* Accentua¬ 
tion of the Twenty-one Prose Books of the Old Testament , p. 140.—G. W. C.] 


\ 
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in Ex. 9, 4, still more boldly, a subst. with b.—Very often a time-deter - 
minalion governs the following sentence in this way; thus, followed 
by a perfect, 1 Sam. 5, 9; 0^3 Ps. 102, 3 (before a noun-clause). Ex. 6, 
28. Num. 3, 1. Deut. 4,15. 2 Sam. 22, 1. Ps. 18, 1. 59,17. 138, 3 (in 
every case before a following perfect). Ps. 56,10 (before an imperfect); 
Dfa? followed by the perfect, Jer. 36, 2; Lev. 14,46. 1 Sam. 

25*15. Job 29, 2 (*?'? as in the days when . . .; comp, and 
ntotf before a perfect, Ps. 90, 15); riy3 before a perfect, Jer. 6, 15 
(cf. 49, 8. 50, 31); before an imperfect, Job 6, 17; f&nn before a 
perfect, Hos. 1, 2. 

(5) Connected with a following word in apposition; certainly e 

so in such cases as tf 4 3TTia the virgin , the daughter of Zion , 

Is. 37, 22; comp. 23,12. Jer. 14,17 ; also 1 Sam. 28, 7 3i*rn^3 Tft* 

a woman , possessor of a soothsaying spirit; comp. Deut. 21, n.—Gen. 

14, 10. Jud. 19, 22. 2 Ki. 10, 6. 17, 13 Qfr£; Jer. 20, 15. 46, 9. 

Ps. 35, 16 (?). 78, 9. Job 20, 17 b (unless *2];!. or ^IJjL be a gloss); 
Dan. 11, 14. 

Rem. Some of the above passages may also be explained by supposing that f 
there exists a real genitive relation towards the preceding construct state, which 
has been, as it were, provisionally left in suspenso , in consequence of the insertion 
of some interrupting word, e. g. Is. 37, 22, &c.; Job 20, 17 a. Elsewhere (Deut. 

33 » x 9- Ps. 68, 34) the nomen regens probably governs the following construct 
state directly l . 

(6) The numeral "in# one for in# in close connexion, and even g 
with small distinctives, e.g. Gen. 48, 22. 2 Sam. 17, 22. Is. 27, 12. 
Zech. 11, 7. 

The character of these passages shows that the numeral here cannot be in the 
construct state, but is merely a rhythmical shortening of the usual (tone-lengthened) 
form. Analogous to this are the apparent construct states ., 

in the compound numerals from eleven to nineteen, see § 97. d. 

§ 131. Apposition. 

1. Apposition in the stricter sense is the collocation of two sub- a 
stantives in the same case in order to define more exactly (or to 
complete) the one by the other, and, as a rule (see, however, below, 
letter g), the former by the latter. Apposition in Hebrew (as in the 


1 So also Is. 28, 1 6 a corner stone of the preciousness (rpj^ is a substantive not 
an adjective') of a groundedfoundation, i.e. a precious corner stone of surest founda¬ 
tion.—In 2 Sam. 20,19 the text is wholly corrupt; in Ps. 119,128 read rpT^pET^S. 
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The Parts of Speech. 

f other Semitic languages 1 ) is by no means confined to those cases 
in which it is used in English or in the classical languages. It is not 
infrequently found when either the subordination of one substantive 
to the other or some more circumstantial kind of epexegetical addition 
would be expected. 

X The principal kinds of apposition of nouns in Hebrew are the 
following:— 

b (*) The collocation of genus and species , e. g. a woman 

(who was) a widow , i Ki. 7, 14; n^JTD rnjtf a damsel (that is) a virgin , 
Deut. 22, 23.28. Jud. 21,12. 1 Sam. 30, 17. iKi. i r 2; comp. Gen. 13,8. 
21, 20 (where, however, is probably an explanatory gloss); Ex. 
22, 30. 24, 5 (1 Sam. 11,15). Lev. 6, 13, 1 Sam. 7, 9. 2 Sam. 15,16. 
1 Ki. 3,16. 5, 29 (but probably bsp should be read instead of 
Is. 3, 24. Jer. 20, 1. No doubt also \tfthn fna the priest (who is) the 

chief man y 2 Ki. 25, 18, &c.—In 2 Sam. 10, 7 read with 

the LXX. 

c (b) Collocation of the person or thing and the attribute , e. g. Job 
20, 29 (27, 13) Wth D*l&rp^n nj this is the portion of a man , (who is) 
a wicked man; comp. Prov. 6, 12. — Prov. 22, 21 TtOH words 

(which are) truth; comp. Ex. 30, 2. 1 Sam. 2, 13. Mic. 1, n (where, 
however, T&Z is most probably a gloss on ring); Zech* 1, 13 (= com¬ 
fortable words); Ps. 45, 5 (?). 68, 17 (comp, verse 16). In a wider 
sense this includes also such cases as Ps. 60, 5 nblTVl wine which 
is staggering (intoxicating drink), which causes staggering*; 1 Ki. 
22, 27 (Is. 30, 20) water which is affliction , drunk in trouble 

(imprisonment). Still more boldly, 1 Ki. 5, 3 % }p s "Kja oxen which 
were taken out of the pastures , and 1 Ki. 6, 7 undressed stones 

which come from the quarry , probably a corruption of VBEto. 


1 On certain uses of apposition peculiar to the Semitic languages, comp, the 
exhaustive discussion by Fleischer, ‘ Ueber einige Arten der Nominalapposition 
im Arab.’ (Kleine Schriften t ii. 16); [and see also Driver, Tenses , Appendix IV.] 
* Unless it is to be translated thou gavest us intoxication to drink as 
wine (and so in 1 Ki. 22, 27 give him affliction to eat as bread , &c.); comp. 
Ps. 80, 6 and the analogous examples of apposition in the form of a second 
accusative in §117. kk. Moreover, having regard to Hpin spiced wine , Cant. 

8, 2, and fcOB TJJ a wild ass's colt f Job 11, 12 (in which passages and Tp 
must certainly be in the construct state) we cannot but ask whether the Masora 
does not intend the £ in Ps. 60, 5 to be taken as construct state (for which 
elsewhere p). 
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A person and a condition are in apposition in Ezek. 18, 6 (unless 
i s to be read).— In 1 Sam. 4, 1 read 'VH J3K, according to 
5, 1. 7, 12. 

(c) Collocation of the person (Deut. 28, 36) or thing (form) and d 
materially or of the place or measure and its contents , e.g. i Chron. 15,19 
n&yro DVlbiTDS with cymbals which were brass, i.e. of brass; Ezek. 

22, 18, comp. Ex. 26, 25. Dan. n, 8. 1 Chron. 28,15. 18; Ex. 28,17 

four rows, namely stones (for which 39, 10 has BJf '1 ?®); comp. 

2 Chron. 4,13. Lev. 6, 3 (see, however, § 128. d); 2 Ki. 7,1 HKD 
a seah of fine flours comp. 2 Ki. 7, 16. 18. Gen. 18, 6. Ex. 16, 33. 
Lev. 3,11. Ruth 2,17. 1 Ki. i6„ 24. 2 Ki. 5, 23 *|D3 DH?? two talents 
of silver*; comp. 5, 17. Ezek. 22,18 (if the text be right). With the 
material placed before the measure, Ex. 30, 23 sq.—A period of lime 
and its contents are placed in apposition in tW a month of 
days, i.e. a month's time = for a whole month, Gen. 29, 14. Num. 

11, 20. 21, comp. Deut. 21, 13. 2 Ki. 15, 13, and two 

years 9 time, i.e. two full years, Gen. 41, 1. 2 Sam. 13, 23. 14, 28. 

24, 13. Jer. 28, 3. 11. Dan. ro, 2 sq. 

Finally, under this head may be included all the cases in which 
a numeral (regarded as a substantive) is followed by the object 
numbered in apposition, e.g. trias sc. filii, §97.a 

and § 134. b. 

(d) Collocation of the thing and the measure or extent, number, &c., e 

e.g. Num. 9, 20 days, (a small) number, i.e. only a few 

days; HiPt? *)D3 money, repetition, i.e. twice as much money, 
Gen. 43, 12; water which w'as of the measure of the 

knees, which reached to the knees, Ezek. 47, 4 (also '9 water 

that was to the loins, in the same verse).—This likewise includes the 
cases in which a noun is followed in apposition by a numeral (see 

§ 134. c) or an adverb, originally conceived as a substantive, e.g. 
Neh. 2, 12 oytp D'BbK merti a fay, i. e. some few men; 1 Ki. 5, 9 
n?in njUTI understanding, much-making, i.e. much understanding: 
comp. 2 Sam. 8, 8 and elsewhere. 

(e) Collocation of the thing and its name, e. g. j n fair f 

mountainous district, Seir (perhaps only a subsequent gloss), Gen. 14, 6; 

1 Comp, also the examples treated above in § 127. h. 

* On the anomalous form D ^}33 (instead of Dyi 33 ; cf. Q^J 33 immediately 
before), cf. $ 88. b . 
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•f the proportion, Nnm. 32, 33. Jos. 1, 2 'ttb DH^ to them, to the 

' hildren of Israel; Jer. 51, 56. 2 Chron. 26, 14 l .—Comp., finally, Cant. 3, 7, 
^bere the suffix precedes the genitive periphrastically expressed by / W> (as in 
: Ezra 9,1, where the genitive is expressed by f)) *. 

Of a different kind are the cases in which the permntative with its proper suffix 0 
follows as a kind of correction of the preceding suffix, e. g. Is. 29, 23 when he (or 
rather) his children see, &c. (but is clearly a gloss); comp. Ps. 83, 12, 

perhaps also Job 29, 3. 

5. Cases of apposition in a wider sense are those in which the nearer definition p 
added to the noun was originally regarded as an adverbial accusative; on its use 
with the verb and on the relative correctness of speaking of such an accusative 
in Hebrew, cf. $ 118. a and m. Owing to the lack of case-endings, indeed, it is 
in many instances only by analogies elsewhere (especially in Arabic) that we can 
decide whether the case is one of apposition in the narrower or in the wider 
sense; in other instances this must remain quite uncertain. However, the follow¬ 
ing are probably cases of apposition in the wider sense:— 

(a) Such phrases as E|D 3 rpfcto a double amount in money , Gen. 43, 15 ; comp. Q 
2 Sam. 21, 20. Jer. 17, 18; 1 Sam. 17, 5 five thousand shekels in brass; certainly 
such cases as Job 15,10 older than thy father in days, and the expression of the 
superlative by means of INtD (originally a substantive), e. g. TND very goody 
Gen. 1, 31 (comp, also Eccles. 7, 16 n 3 "in JP'TO righteous over much), and the 
very frequent n3"lil prop, a much-making exceedingly , i. e. exceedingly great, 
Gen. 15,1 and elsewhere, also Prov. 23, 29 D 3 H wounds without cause 1 , 

perhaps also Gen. 34, 25 (TO2). 

(£) A few examples, in which an epexegetical substantive is added to 1 f 
substantive with a suffix; thus, Ezek. 16, 27 TO] 7 ] 3 "VTO of thy conduct in lewdness 
(but it is also possible to explain this according to letter c , of thy conduct, which 
is lewdness ); cf. Ezek. 24, 13. 2 Sam. 22, 33 my fortress in strength, 

i.e. my strong fortress (comp., however, Ps. 18, 33) ; Hab. 3, 8. Ps. 71, 7. While 
even in these examples the deviation from the ordinary usage of the language 
(comp. § 135. n) is strange, it is much more so in Ezek. 18, 7, i.e. 

according to the context his pledge for a debt ; Ezra 2, 62 DDflS, 

i e. their register , namely of those that were reckoned by genealogy (but perhaps 
/% TOn is in apposition to the suffix in D 3 T 13 ), also the curious combinations 


1 But in Is. 17, 6 we should certainly divide the words differently and read 
njnbn 'Dyp?, and in Prov. 14, 13 nTOfrn nnnK; in Gen. 2, 19 Jljn PM is a 
late gloss upon ^ 5 . 

* Some of the examples given above are textually (or exegetically) doubtful, 
whilst in the case of others, especially those from the later Books, we cannot 
help asking whether such a prolepsis of the genitive by means of a suffix (as e. g. 
Ezek. 10, 3) is not due to the influence of Aramaic, in which it is the customary 
idiom; comp. Kautzsch’s Gramm . des Biblisch-Aram., § 81. e and § 88. 

* In Ps. 69, 5 D3IJ (like IpP in a false way, falsely , Ps. 35, 19 and 38, 20) is 
used as an adverbial accusative with a participle; comp. § 118. q. 
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(mentioned in § 128. d) of with a proper name (Lev. 26, 42), and in Jet. 

33, 20 with K 

S 6. In Deut. 33, 4 (nBn)D, perhaps Ptob is to be read), 33, 27 (njtyD), 
Jud. 7, 8 (rny), and Job 31, n (fi^), the absolute state appears to be used instead 
of the construct to govern a following logical genitive; this, however, cannot 
be explained either as a special kind of apposition, or (with Hitzig) as a peculiarity 
of the dialect of Northern Palestine, but merely as a textual corruption.—On the 
other hand, the remarkable combination niKIttf Ps. 80, 8. 15 arises from 

the (act, that in Pss. 42-83 D'nSx has almost throughout been subsequently 
substituted by some redactor for the divine name mrP; on fiifcOtf iTirP comp. 
§ 125. h. In Ps. 59, 6. 80, 5. 20 and 84, 9 HbT has been reinstated in the text 
before rrttos o'nlw 3 . 

t 7. Lastly, the nearer definition (qualification) of a noun may be effected by 
means of a preposition (either with a suffix or with an independent noun), but 
must then be distinguished from the cases in which the preposition is dependent 
on a verb or verbal idea, e. g. Gen. 3, 6 and she gave also flDJJ unto her 

husband with her (= her husband who was with her) ; in Gen. 9, 16 {that I may 
remember the everlasting covenant between God and every living creature of all 
flesh) and other places, the qualification of the noun is itself also qualified. 


§ 132. Connexion of the Substantive with the Adjective \ 

a 1. The adjective (like the participle used adjectivally), which serves 
as an attribute of a substantive, stands after the substantive, and agrees 

1 But in Num. 25, 12 may also be explained according to letter c, as 

really in apposition. Comp, on the whole question Delitzsch, Psalmen , 4th ed., 
p. 203, note 1. 

* Without this assumption it would be inconceivable that ntallX miT 

should not have been written; that the author of these Psalms regarded HMCll 
already as an independent name of God (so Gesenius and Olshausen) is out of 
the question. 

s On the expression of attributive ideas by substantives, comp, above, $ 127. h t 
and § 128. o t with the note; § 135. n and § 141. c (substantives for adjectives as 
predicates of noun-clauses) and § 152. u (periphrases for negative qualities'*. On 
the use of the feminine of adjectives (and participles) to express abstract ideas, 
see § 122. ?. It remains to mention further the employment (mostly only in 
poetry) of certain epithets in place of the substantives to which the quality 
in question belongs; e. g. the strong one, i.e. God; T 3 K the strong one, i.e. 
the bull (Jer. 8, 16, and elsewhere, the horse) ; swift — the runner (of the 
horse , Is. 30,16); HjaS alba, i.e. tuna; (Jructiferd ) a fruitful tree , Is. 17,6 
(so rob Gen. 49, 22}; JOT a croucher t i.e. a crouching beast of prey , Gen. 4, 7. 
Comp, also jp {gravis, augustus) and WfeO {elatusX), i. e. a prince . This use of 
adjectives and participles for substantives is much more extensive in Arabic. In 
Greek and Latin poetical language comp, such examples as vyph = the sea ; merum 
for vinum , &c. 
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with it in gender and number , e.g. a great man, »W 

a beautiful woman . If the substantive is immediately connected with 
a genitive, the attribute follows the latter, since, according to § 89 
and § 128.^, the construct state and the absolute state belonging 
to it are inseparably united, e.g. Est. 8, 15 2nt ]r}BJJ a great 

crown of gold, — On the attribute when attached to a determinate 
substantive, see above, § 126. u. 

Rem. 1. Where an adjectival attribute appears to stand before its substantive b 
(according to the usual explanation, for the sake of special emphasis) the relation 
is really appositional in character; thus, Is. 10, 30 0 thou poor 

one, Anathoth! (but probably answer her , is to be read); comp. 33, 12. 

53, 11 (a righteous man , my servant ; but in 28, 21 IT and are predicates 

preceding the substantives); Jer. 3, 6. 10sq. Ps. 18, 4 him who is worthy to be 
praised will I call upon, the Lord ; 92, 12 (apposition after participles). But 
D'2H and ffcn many , are sometimes placed, like numerals, before the substantive 
(Jer. 16, 16. Ps. 32, 10. 89, 51. Neh. 9, 28; in Ps. 145, 7 2 T is a subst. regens) ; 
an appositional relation can scarcely be intended in these instances. 

2. In a few expressions (mostly poetic) the adjective appears not as an attribute C 
afttr the substantive, but in the construct state governing it; so in the singular. 

Ex. 15* 16 (unless should be read); 1 Sam. 16, 7 {the height of his stature) ; 

in the plural, 1 Sam. 17, 40 ^0 smooth ones of (among) stones , i. e. smooth 

stones ; Is. 35, 9. Ezek. 7, 24. Ps. 46, 5, and with a following collective instead 
of a plural, e.g. Is. 29, 19 0 "JNt VjtoK the poor among men , i.e. poor men ; Jer. 

49, 20. Zech. 11, 7; comp, in Latin canum degeneres. However, in almost all 
these cases the adjective which is made into a regens is strongly emphatic, and 
is frequently equivalent to a superlative (see below, § 133. g). 

3. When two adjectives follow a feminine, sometimes only that standing next d 
to it takes the feminine termination, e.g. 1 Ki. 19, 11 *\y\ pirn nW, 1 Sam. 

15, 9 (comp., however, on this passage § 7$.y) ; Jer. 20, 9. Ps. 63, 2. A similar 
dislike of the feminine form may also be observed in the case of verbal predicates 
referring to feminine subjects, comp. $ 145. p and t. 

When an attribute qualifies several substantives of different genders, it agrees 
with the masculine, as being the prior gender (cC § 146. d), e.g. Neh. 9, 13 
Mto rfaW D^n; Jer. 34, 9. Zech. 8, 5. 

When three attributes follow a substantive, the first two may stand without 
a conjunction, and the last be attached by waw copulative , comp. Zech. 1, 8. 

4. After feminines plural ending in D* (§ 87./) the adjectival attribute (in t 

accordance with the fundamental rule stated above, letter a) takes the ending ]"rt, 
e.g. Is. 10,14 ntaTJT forsaken eggs ; Gen. 32, 16. For a strange exception 
see Jer. 29, 17 (differently in 24, 2). 

5. With regard to number it is to be remarked that— f 

(a) Substantives in the dual are followed by adjectives (or participles) in the 

plural \ e.g. Ps. 18, 28 (Prov. 6, 17) rto] haughty eyes ; Is. 35, 3. Job 

4, 3 sq., comp. $ 88. a. 

{b) Collective ideas are not infrequently joined with the plural of the adjective & 
or participle (' constructs adsensum) ; thus, e.g. DJ \=men, 1 Sam. 13, 15. Is. 9, 1; 

Gg 
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long enough , 1 Ki. 12, a8; cf. Ex. 9, 28 and Ezek. 44, 6 ("|D followed by a sub¬ 
stantive) *. 

d In all these instances expresses either the removal of a thing from a person, 
or the severance of the person from some aim or object; comp, also the expression 
^31 ^3 DTO nothing will he unattainable for them (prop, there shall 

not be cut off from them anything which, &c.), Gen. 11, 6. Job 42, 3. 

C 3. The attributive idea, on which “JD logically depends, must sometimes, in 
consequence of a pregnant use of the “|D (see the analogous examples in § 119. ff), 
be supplied from the context, e.g. Is. 10, 10 whose graven 

images were more numerous than those at Jerusalem , &c.*; Mic. 7, 4 worse than 
a thorn hedge; Ps. 62, 10 lighter than a breath; Job 11, 17 clearer than the 
noonday; Eccles. 4, 17 better than , &c. 

/ 2 - The correlative comparatives greater—less (older—younger) are 

expressed by the simple adjective with the article (the greats equivalent 
to the greater, &c.); Gen. i, 16. 19, 31. 34. 27, 15. 29, 16. 18. 26. 

g 3 . To express the superlative it is also sufficient (see above, letter f) 
to make the adjective determinate, either by means of the article 
or a following partitive genitive (or suffix); in this case the article 
or genitive indicates that the attribute in question belongs especially 
to one or more definite individuals 8 ; e.g. 1 Sam. 9, 21 'TJjwni the 
least; 16, 11 the little one , i. e. the youngest of eight sons; 17, 14 

David was ^e youngest , and the three great , i.e. elder, &c.; 

Gen. 42, 13. 44, 2. Cant. 1, 8.—So also with a qualifying adjective, 
e.g. Gen. 9, 24 fOi?*? to? his youngest son; comp. Jos. 14, 155 also 
with a following genitive, 2 Chron. 21,17 V 33 (top the youngest of his 
sons; Prov. 30, 24 the least upon the earth; with suffix, Mic. 7, 4 MlD 
their good one , i. e. the best of them; Jon. 3,5 DJDjriyi from 

the greatest of them even to the least of them; comp, the inverse order 
in Jer. 6, 13. 31, 34. 

h Rem. 1. The above examples apply only to the most common relative attributes 
great , small, good), and to expressions which by usage easily came to be recognized 
as periphrases for the superlative. Other adjectives, however, when followed 
by a partitive genitive, also acquire the sense of a superlative; this appears from 
the context, e. g. Deut. 33, 19 the most hidden treasures of the sand; Jud. 5, 29 
the wisest amongst her ladies; Is. 19,11. 23, 8 sq. 29,19. Jer. 49, 20. Ezek. 28, 7. 


1 Comp, also 2 Ki. 4, 3, where the idea of doing something too little is para¬ 
phrased by the Hiph. O'JJDTl = do not too little , sc. in borrowing empty 

vessels. 

3 On this comparatio decurtata , cf. the still bolder pregnant construction in 
Ps. 4, 8, nj?D greater gladness than at the time , &c. 

3 Comp, also the one above , L e. the Most High, 
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Zech. 11,7. Ps. 45,13. Job 30,6 {in the most frightful of valleys'). 41, 22; probably 
also Ps. 35, 16. On this government by the adjective generally, cf. § 132. c .— 
Moreover, the combination of a substantive in the construct state with an adjective 
used substantially (discussed in § 128. w) sometimes serves as a periphrasis for 
the superlative, e.g. Is. 22, 24 ftpjjn '^3 7b all the smallest vessels; Cant. 7, 10 
pjp Kke the best wine (where indeed SltSH may have been originally 
intended). 

2. Other periphrases for the superlative are the use of a substantive in the i 
construct state before the plural of the same word (which is naturally to be 
regarded as a partitive genitive; comp, our book of books), e.g. Ex. 26, 33 

fcHf) the most holy place; "Y*# (Cant. 1,1) the most excellent 

song; comp. Gen. 9, 25 ( — servus servorum , the lowest servant) ; Num. 3, 32. 
Dent 10, 17 1 (Ps. 136, 3^; 1 Ki. 8, 27. Is. 34, 10 (comp. Gal. 1, 5. Rev. 22, 5); 
Jer. 3, 19. Ezek. 16, 7. 26, 7 {king of kings , of Nebuchadrezzar; comp. 1 Tim. 

6, 15. Rev. 17, 14. 19, 16, and another kind of circumlocution in Ps. 95, 3); 
Eccles. 1, 12. Similarly in Jer. 6, 28 two participles are combined, and in Hos. 

10, 15 two substantives in the singular. Finally, the same object is attained 
by connecting one substantive in the construct state with another of the same 
stem (pHIlt? a sabbath of solemn rest , Le. an obligatory day of rest. Ex. 
31,15, &c.) or of the same meaning (e.g. l]t?n a thick darkness , Ex. 10, 22). 

3. The intensification of attributes by means of repetition belongs rather to rhetoric k 
than to syntax, e.g. Eccles. 7, 24 pb^ pb^ exceeding deep; 1 Sam. 2, 3. Prov. 

20, 14; the adjective is even used three times in Is. 6, 3.—Comp, the repetition 

of adverbs for the same purpose in Gen. 7, 19. Num. 14, 7 (*lNtp "IKE exceeding , 
also “littp *IKtp 3 Ex. 1, 7 and elsewhere) ; Ezek. 42, 15.—On the other hand, in 
Deut. 28, 43 the repetition expresses a continuous progress, i. e. higher and higher 
... lower and lower; in Deut. 2, 27 (see § 123. e) and 16, 20 {nothing but justice) 
the constancy of the action. Comp. Ex. 23, 30 Dptp 0 J 7 D very gradually 

The repetition of substantives serves also as a periphrasis for the superlative / 
in such cases os "fa ihb (Ex. 3, 15 ) = to the remotest generations; comp. 17, 16. 
Jer. 6, 14. 8, 11 {perfectpeace) ; Ezek. 21, 32 (iTJJJ repeated three times)*; 35, 7. 
Nah. 1, 2. Sometimes the completeness of an action or condition is expressed 
by placing together two or even three substantives of the same stem and of 
similar sound, comp. Ezek. 6, 14 (33, 28 sq. 35, 3); 32, 15. Nah. 2, 11. Zeph. 

1, >5 (Job 3 ®, 3 - 38 , 27). 


1 Cod of gods , and Lord of lords , just as the supreme god of the Babylonians 
is called bel beli (Tiele, Compend. der Rel.-Gesch ., p. 87). 

* Adverbs of the same stem are connected in this way in Num. 6, 9. Is. 29, 5. 
30, 13; of different stems in Is. 5, 26 and Joel 4, 4. In Num. 12, 2 the particles 

pi appear to be placed together for a similar purpose, equivalent to simply 
and solely. 

* Different in kind from the thrice repeated exclamation of the same words in 
2 Sam. 18, 33. Jer. 7, 4 and 22, 29, and the double exclamation in Jer. 4, 19 and 
Lam. 1, 16 (?). 
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[§ 134* 


§ 134 . Syntax of the Numerals. 

Cf. the exhaustive statistics collected by Sven Heraer, Syntax der Zahtworter 
im A. T., Lund, 1893. 

a 1. The numerals from 2 to 10, as being originally abstract 
substantives, may be connected with (heir substantives in three 
different ways. They may stand either— 

(a) In the construct state before the substantive (the object 
numbered being consequently in the genitive), e. g. D'OJ a triad 

of days , i.e. three days; ^ the two men; or 

b (b) In the absolute state before it (the object numbered being 
in apposition, § 131.^), e. g. a triad, v\z. sons, i.e. three 

sons; two men; or 

c (^) In the absolute state (likewise in apposition) after the object 
numbered, e.g. rfaa. So especially in long lists, since in these 
the substantives naturally come first, e.g. Gen. 32, 15. Num. 7, 17. 
28, 19. Apart from such cases, the frequency of this order in the 
later Books is due to the fact that the character of the numeral 
tended more and, more to become adjectival rather than substantival \ 

d Rem.,In Lev. 24, 22 follows the construct state tDBfcfo, but here as in 

Num. 15, 16 should be read. In Gen. 42, 19 is in apposition to 

a substantive with a suffix (~ one of you brethren; but verse 33 the one of you 
brethren). In Num. 31, 28 precedes the substantive in the Aramaic manner 
( = one each ).—For (Gen. 7, 17, &c.) we find regularly in the Priestly 

Code (except in Gen. 17, 17. 23, 1) H 35 P HKp (Gen. 5, 3, &c.) an hundred years . 
On the connexion of abstract numerals with suffixes, as DiTOfi? their duality, i.e. 
they two, Gen. 2, 25 and elsewhere (also with a strengthening separate pronoun, 
as UrOK Wjt? 1 Sam. 20, 42), comp. § 97.4. 

e 2. The numerals from 2 to uo .take the object numbered in the 
plural 8 , with very few exceptions, such as Ex. 16, 22 (where 'yp 


1 From Hemer’s tables (op. cit., pp. 55-66) it appears, according to p. 68, that 
in the documents J, E, D of the Pentateuch, in Jos. 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, the Minor Prophets, Psalms, Megilloth, and Job, the numeral never, 
or very rarely, stands after its noun ; in Kings and Ezekiel it stands several times 
after; in the Priestly Code and Jos. 13-24 nearly always after; in Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, nearly as often after as before the noun. In Ex. 
28, 10 the Masora makes the numeral in the genitive follow the construct state of 
the substantive numbered; we should, however, read ; for the 

omission of the article before cf. § 126. w. 

* On examples such as Gen. 46, 27 (D'Jj^ 5 ?D 3 two souls), comp. $ 132.^ 
(collectives joined with the plural of the adjective). 
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= the double of an omer). 2 Ki. 22, 1. Ezek. 45, 1, comp. 2 Ki. 8, 17 
and 25, 17 K*th. The numerals from n to 19 generally take 
the plural, but with certain substantives frequently used with numerals 
the singular is more common (see further, under letter f). The tens 
(from 20 to 90), when they precede, take the singular (in the 
accusative, comp. § 131./) of certain nouns frequently used with 
numerals (*1^J a thousand , B*R, D^, lb, PB 3 , —but only in Ezekiel 

and the Priestly Code), otherwise the plural, as D'?2, Hto, Ony (but 
cf. also Jud. 11, 33), &c.; on the other hand, the plural is necessary 
when they follow the object numbered in apposition (e. g. rritDR 

twenty cubits , 2 Chron. 3, 3 sq.; with the exception of 2 Sam. 24, 24, 
only in late Books). After HRD and the substantive numbered 
may be used either in the singular or plural, see further, letter g 
below. 

Rem. 1. After the numerals from 11 to 19 the singular is used, as a rule, with f 
Dl* day* njt? y*ar, g^R man, soul (person), MB* tribe, rQJflD pillar (Ex. 
14,4), sometimes with TOR cubit, gHh month , city, b\>'JV shekel (compare our 

four-year-old and the German sechzig Pfund), c.g. Dent 1, a Dl' ife'V *inR 
(comp., howeier, such exceptions as Deut. 1, 23. Jos. 4, 2, and elsewhere).— 
Substantives other than these are used in the plural with the numerals from 11 to 
19, and the numeral may even follow the substantive, especially in later passages, 
as Num. 7, 87 sq. 1 Chron. 4, 27. 25, 5. 

2. After HRD (HRt) [so almost exclusively in the Priestly Code, e. g. always g 

*|^N JIND], fliKD, DTI NO) and (D'D^N, 'D^t, D?b!>N) the substantives 
B^R, *|^R, TOR (except in Ezek. 40, 27), f TO 3 f are regularly used in 

the singular, generally also HJg^ * 332 ^ "lb, (with the exception of Jos. 7, 21. 

2 Sam. 14, 26, and elsewhere); comp., moreover, Gen. 33,19. Est. 1, x. Jud. 21,12. 
Deut. 7, 9. 1 Ki. 5, 12. 2 Chron. 9, 15.—Examples of the plural after HRD are 
Gen. 26, 12. 1 Sam. 18, 25. 2 Sam. 16, 1. 1 Ki. 18, 4; after HRD Ex. 38, 27; 
after ftiRD Jud. 15, 4. 2 Sam. 8, 4. 1 Ki. 10, 17. Ezek. 42, 17; after DTIRD 
1 Sam. 25, 18. 1 Ki. 7, 20; after P)bR 1 Sam. 25, 2. 1 Ki. 3, 4. 5, 6. 2 Ki. 3, 4. 

Ps. 90, 4; after D'D^R 1 Sam. 17, 5. Job 42,12; after 'd!>R Mic. 6, 7; after D^B^R 
Is. 36, 8.—In Dan. 12, 11 the plural D'tDJ precedes the numeral twelve hundred . 

3 . Numerals compounded of tens and units (like 21, 62) take the h 

object numbered either after them in the singular (in the accusative), 
e.g. Gen. 5, 20 H 3 B* D^PIB* two and sixty years (H 3 tp in the singular, 
according to letter e, since it conforms to the ten immediately pre¬ 
ceding; but also njB* n 3 bg^ Deut. 2, 14), or before them 

in the plural, especially in the later Books, Dan. 9, 26 and elsewhere; 
or the object is repeated (but only in 1 Ki. 6, 1, and the Priestly 
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Code; sometimes even several times, e.g. Gen. 23, 1. 25, 7. 17 thrice) 
in the plural with the units (according to letter b\ and in the singular 
with the tens (see letter e) and hundreds, e.g. Gen. 12, 4 
njK? D'JDBh seventy and five years; Gen. 23, 1 HJK* HJt? HKD 

JDBh an hundred and twenty and seven years. Comp. Gen. 5, 6 sqq. 

i Rem. 1. It may further be remarked with regard to the order, that the thousand 
or thousands always precede the hundreds, &c., and the hundreds almost always 
come before the smaller numbers (in Kings and Ezekiel sometimes, and in the 
Priestly Code usually, after the smaller numbers), the tens in the earlier 
Books (documents J and D of the Pentateuch, Joshua 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, 
and also in Ezra and Nehemiah) before the units, but in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the 
Priestly Code, Joshua 13-24, after the units (see Hemer, op. cit., p. 73). After 
the hundreds the smaller number is very frequently added dowMrm, without 
especially in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel. 

On the syntax of the cardinals in general:— 

k 2. The cardinals are determined by the article, when they refer back (without 
being connected with the object numbered; comp., however, Lev. 35,10sq. Num. 
16, 35. Jos. 4, 4. 2 Sam. 23, 13) to a number or list already mentioned, e.g. Gen. 
2, 11 pp>a "inttn the name of the one (the first) is Pishon ; Gen. 14, 9 four 
kings against the five (enumerated in verse 2); comp. 1 Chron. 11, 20 sq., and 
the determinate tens in Gen. 18, 29. 31 sq. A demonstrative with the article may 
also be added to a numeral determined in this way, e.g. Deut. 19, 9 (but comp, 
also Gen. 9, 19. 22, 23, where the numeral and demonstrative are practically 
determinate in themselves). In the case of the numerals from 11 to 19 the 
article may stand either before the unit (1 Chron. 25, 19. 27, 15) or before 
(Jos. 4,4); it is used before all three members of a compound number (273) 
in Num. 3, 46. 

/ In appositibn with some determinate substantive the cardinal number is used 
without the article, not only when it precedes the substantive, as in Jos. 15, 14 
(PJJjn *JQ , where is equivalent to a substantive determinate 

in itself; comp. Gen. 18, 38. Jos. 6, 8. 22. 1 Sam. 17, 14. 1 Ki. 11, 31, and the 
passages discussed above in § 126. x; Gen. 21, 29, &c.), but also when it follows 
the substantive, e.g. 1 Ki. 7, 27. 43 sq. and ; the omission of the article 
may here, as in the cases noticed in § 126.x, be also due to the dislike of a 
hiatus. This would also be a very simple explanation of “intt Num. 28,4. 1 Sam. 
13, ! 7 s<l* Jer. a 4» Ezek. 10, 9, instead of the more usual and of Tintt 

1 Sam. 1, 2 for nnNH. 

- - r 

fft Such cases as DJD$ Jud. 14, 17 (which is determined by a following 

determinate genitive) are explained from § 127. b; 1 Chron. 9, 25 perhaps from 
$126.?; in Is. 30, 26 probably the light of all the seven days of the week is 
meant; on the other hand, in 1 Sam. 9, 20 and 25, 38 the article is, with Well- 
hausen, to be omitted. 

H 3. Certain specifications of measure , weighty or time , are commonly omitted after 
numerals, e.g. Gen. 30,16 P)D 3 a thousand (shekels) of silver ; so also before 
3 nt Gen. 24, 22. 1 Ki 10,16. Is. 7, 23, comp. Ps. 119, 73. Moreover, Ruth 3,15 
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D^yfe* six (ephahs) of barley; i Sam. 17,17 onb rnfe’J? ten (according to 
10, 3 loaves') of bread; comp, a Sam. 16, i, where before a measure, or perhaps 
some term like cakes , is to be supplied.—The number of cubits is stated in the 
Priestly Code (Ex. a6, a and elsewhere) and in I Ki. 6 and 7 (otherwise only in 
Ezek. 40, 5. ai. 47, 3. Zech. 5, a. 1 Chron. n, 23. 2 Chron. 4, a sq.) by the 
addition of JTtSKS prop, by the cubit. Also in Ex. 27, n the Samaritan and LXX 
read TOK 3 after , and in 27, 15 after 

4 . The ordinals above 10 have no special forms, but are expressed 
by the corresponding cardinals, which may then stand either before 
or after the object numbered, e. g. Gen. 7, 11 Di* ny 3#3 on &e 
.seventeenth day; Deut. 1, 3 HJB* in the fortieth year; comp. 

Gen. 14, 5. 2 Ki. 25, 27, and, with repetition of HJB> in a compound 
number, 1 Ki. 6, 1; such a cardinal occurs without 2 (and therefore 
in the accus. temporis , according to § 118. £) in Gen. 14,4 (the 
Samaritan, however, has B^BOl); with the article (but without 
a numbered object, see above, letter k), 1 Ki. 19, 19*. On the 
position of the numeral as a genitive following its noun, comp. e.g. 

1 Ki. 16, 10 32BH in the twenty and seventh year , and 

with a determinate numeral, Ex. 12, 18. Num. 33, 38. Deut. 15, 9. 
In this case, however, HJB* is very frequently repeated, e. g. Gen. 7,11. 

2 Ki. 13, 10; after a determinate numeral, Lev. 25, 10 *. 

Rem. In numbering days of the month and years, the cardinals are very fre¬ 
quently used instead of the ordinals even for the numbers from 1 to 10, e.g. 

H 3#3 1 Ki. 15, 25; r 0 t ?3 2 Ki. 18, 1, &c., comp. Deut 15, 9. The 

mouths themselves are always numbered by the ordinals '3#3, &c., 

up to but not the days of the month, e.g. *inR 3 Gen. 8, 5 and 

elsewhere, HySHRS Zech. 7, 1; n^DTlS Ezek. 1,1 and elsewhere, 

ny 3 B *3 2 Ki. 25, 8, Bhh^ Lev. 23, 32 (always, however, 

Bhh^ on the tenth day of the month). On the omission of Dl' in all these cases 
see above, letter n; only in late passages is Dl* added, e.g. 2 Chron. 29, 17 
ehr£ njtoB> Di* 3 ; Ezra 3, 6 ehr£ *inR —Finally, when the year is stated 
by rttB ?3 governing a determinate ordinal, e.g. 2 Ki. 17, 6 rPJPtfnn D 3 B ?2 

1 Somewhat different from this is Ex. 19, 15 be ready D 1 DJ JTB^B^ prop, after 
three days , i. e. on the third day (in verses n and 16 and in Ezra 10, 8 the ordinal 
is used), also 1 Sam. 30, 13 HB^B> Dftl W^n '3 because three days agone I fell 
sick t prop, to-day three (days). 

* All these expressions may indeed be explained by supposing that, e. g. in Lev. 
35, 10, the proper meaning is the year of the fifty years which it completed, i.e. 
the fiftieth year; but it is more correct to regard njyf or J"D^3 In such cases 
not as a real nomen regens , but simply as a connective form to be explained on 
the analogy of the cases mentioned in $ 138. k. 
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in the ninth year (comp. 35, 1. Jer. 28, 1 K*th. 32, 1 K*th. 46, 2. 51, 59. 
Ezra 7, 8), n 3 $? in such cases is again (see note 2 on letter o) to be explained 
according to § 128. k. This is supported by the fact that the Masora on 
Jer. 28, 1. 32, 1, requires in the Q?r$ for n 3 B> 2 . 

q 5 . Distributives are expressed either by repetition of the cardinal 
number, e. g. Gen. 7, 9. 15 0 ) 39 * two and two; 2 Sam. 21, 20 

&& six each; with the numbered object also repeated, e.g. 
Jos. 3, 12 B3jS^ for every tribe a man; Num. 13, 2. 

34,18 (P? *in«, as in Neh. 11,1, one out of every ten ); comp. § 123. d; 
or a periphrasis with j* is used, Num. 17, 18. Deut. 1, 23, comp. 
Is. 6, 2 in**!* after six wings twice repeated; the simple distributive 
5 * is, however, sufficient (as in § 123. c), e.g. rtKoS 

by hundreds and by thousands . 

r 8. The multiplicaiives are expressed either (like the ordinals 
above 10, see letter 0 above) by the cardinals (in the feminine, 
probably owing to the omission of Dy?, D'pyB; so Kbnig, Lehrgeb., 
ii. 228), as ttW* twice, Job 40, 5; V 2 & seven times, Lev. 26, 21. 24. 
Prov. 24, 16; comp, also once , 2 Ki. 6, 10. Job 40, 5, for which 

in Job 33,14 rinxa 1 along with (the latter also in 1 Sam. 18, 21); 

or by the dual of the numeral, thus D'0y3tf Gen. 4, 15 (in verse 24 
along with the cardinal 77 for 77 times); Is. 30, 26. Ps. 12, 7. 79, 12 ; 

2 Sam. 12, 6*; or periphrastically by DyB a time (prop. 
a step , with the article, Eysn this time; comp, also DyB 3 , with 
3 , like above), as J"in$ ByB once (Neh. 13, 20 OyB once 

and twice), D^PIJB twice , D'pyB b6b> (for which in Ex. 23, 14. Num. 
22, 28. 32 vbv) three times; comp. Ezek. 41, 6 thirty-three 

times; 2 Sam. 24, 3 an hundred times; Deut. 1, 11 a thousand times; 
1 Ki. 22, 16 until how many times, i. e. how often. 

Cf. also D'jto ten times, Gen. 31, 7. 14, and D'fiy rtisi many 
times, Neh. 9, 28.—In Gen. 43, 34, five times is expressed by rrtT 
(prop, five hands) 9 , and in Ex. 16,5 the double is expressed by 
"?y njtPD (prop, a repetition over and above that which, &c.).—Of the 
ordinals D'J? is used as a numeral adverb, Gen. 22, 15, &c., a second 

1 But nnK 3 Num. 10, 4 is to be translated on one (trumpet). 

* Probably also Job ii, 6 (from i>B 3 doubling ) does not mean doubled 

but manifold. 

% But nnjn ySHK Gen. 47, 24 means the (other) four parts ; comp. 2 Ki. ix, 7. 
Neh. 11, 1. 
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time, comp, the Latin tertium consul; the third time, i Sam. 

3, 8; n’B*n?n Q» a fifth time, Neh. 6, 5; rrjQf>a at the seventh 
(time), 1 Ki. 18, 44, and 'tfn DJ?B 3 Jos. 6, 16. 

Rem. The collocation of a numeral with the next above it (either in the same s 
or in different sentences) is a rhetorical device employed in numerical sayings 
to express a number, which need not, or cannot, be more exactly specified. It must 
be gathered from the context whether such formulae are intended to denote only 
an insignificant number (e. g. Is. 17, 6, two or at the most three), or a considerable 
number, e. g. Mia 5, 4. Sometimes, however, this juxtaposition serves to express 
merely an indefinite total, without the collateral idea of a gradation from a lower 
to a higher number. Thus one and two are connected by 1, Deut. 32, 30. Jet. 3,14. 
Job 33, 14. 40, 5 (without ), Ps. 62, 12); two and three, Is. 17, 6 (Sirac. 23, 16. 

26, 28), and without 2 Ki. 9, 32. Hos. 6, 2. Amos 4, 8; three and four, 
Jer. 36, 23. Amos 1,3. 2, 4. Prov. 30, 18. 21. 29 (Sirac. 26, 5), and without 
Prov. 30, 15; four and five , without 1 , Is. 17, 6 ; six and seven, Job 5, 19. 
Prov. 6, 16; seven and eight, Mic. 5, 4. Eccles. 11, 2; (nine and ten, Sirac. 25, 7). 


III. Syntax of the Pronoun. 

§ 135 . The Personal Pronoun . 

1. The separate pronouns,—apart from their employment as the a 
subject in noun-clauses (comp. § 141.0) and the idiom mentioned 
under letters d-h, —are used, according to § 32. as a rule, only 
to give express emphasis to the subject; e.g. Gen. 16, 5. 2 Sam. 24,17 
i.e. I myself, so also ^ 2 Sam. 12, 28. 17, 15 (after the verb). 
Ezek. 34, 15. Ps. 2, 6 1 ; but 1 Sam. 10, 18. 2 Sam. 12, 7. Is. 45, 12 
I and none else; cf. also f jj Hos. 5, 14, &c.; nntt 

Gen. 15,15. Jud. 15,18. i Sam. 17, 56 (as in 20, 8. 22,18. Ex. 18,19. 
Deut. 5, 24. Jud. 8, 21, after the imperative); iKi. 21, 7; DAK Gen. 9,7. 
Ex. 20,19 (after the verb, Jud. 15, 12); fern. Gen. 31, 6; Wn 1 Sam. 
22, 18; ton Gen. 3, 20. Jud. 14, 3; Jer. 5, 5. — Sometimes, 
however, the separate pronoun appears lo be placed before the verb 


1 Also tOn, ton he himself, she herself (of persons and things), e.g. Is. 7, 14 
tOn ^htt the Lord himself ; Est. 9, 1 n©n the Jews themselves . In the 

sense of the same (6 abr6s) or ( one and) the same , ton is used in Is. 41, 4. 
43# 10. 13. 46, 4. 48, 12 (always tOn *JK),Ps. 102, 28 (tfln n JJlfct), and probably 
also Job 3, 19.—The position of n®n, as an accusative of the object, before 
a perfect in 1 Chron. 9, 22, can at most be explained on the analogy of Aramaic 
(Ezra 5, 12). 
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more on rhythmical grounds, i.e. in order to give the statement a fuller 
sound than that of the bare verbal form (cf. the similar use of the 
infinitive absolute, § 113. 0 ). Thus Gen. 14, 23. Ps. 139, 2, and most 
clearly in such passages as Gen. 21, 24. 47, 30. Ex. 8, 24. Jud. 6, 18. 
11, 9. 1 Sam. 12, 20. 2 Sam. 3, 13. 21, 6. 1 Ki. 2, 18 (in solemn 
promises). The same explanation applies to at the beginning 
of sentences, e.g. Gen. 24, 45. Hos. 5, 3. 10, n. 12,11. Ps. 39, 11. 
82, 6. Job 5, 3 *. 

}) Rem. 1. Different from this is the pleonastic addition of the separate pronoun 
immediately after the verb (according to Delitzsch on Cant. 5, 5 perhaps a trace 
of popular language), e. g. 1 Sam. 23, 22 (?). Cant. 5, 5, and (like other 
indications of the very late origin of the book) very frequently in Ecclesiastes, e. g. 
1, 16. 2, 1. 11. 15. 3, 17 sq. &c.; comp. Delitzsch, Das Hokelied und Koheleth , 
p. 207; in Aramaic, Dan. 5, 16. 

C 2. Substantival subjects also are somewhat frequently resumed, and thus expressly 
emphasized, by the insertion of the corresponding separate pronoun of the 3rd person 
before the predicate is stated, e.g. Gen. 3, 12 the woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me, she (fcOH) gave me , &c.; 14, 24 (DH); 15,4. 24, 7, See.; but fcttn in 
Is. 7, 14 after the predicate and subject is equivalent to he himself *. 

d 2. Not infrequently the separate pronoun serves to give strong 
emphasis to a suffix of the same person which precedes (or sometimes 
even to one which follows), whether the suffix be attached to a verb 
(as accusative) or to a noun or preposition (as genitive). In English 
such an emphasis on the pronoun can generally be rendered only 
by laying greater stress upon it, or sometimes by repeating it; comp., 
on the contrary, the French mott livre h mot. The separate pronoun 
in such instances is not to be regarded as a casus obltquus (accusative or 
genitive), but as the subject of an independent sentence, the predicate 
of which must in each case be supplied according to the context. 

g Examples of emphasis:— 

(a) On a verbal suffix by means of '3K (^A), Gen. 27, 34 ^ss me > 

even me also (prop, bless me , / also would be blessed); Zech. 7, 5; comp, also 
Exek. 6, 3. 34, 11. 20 '3K WT); by HTIK (HTlA) Prov. 22, 19.—The separate 
pronoun precedes in Gen. 24, 27 0 ?}£) ; 49, 8 (rURWt not Judah , thou art he whom , 


1 As early as the MSa' inscription (line 21 sqq.) "]3N frequently stands at the 
beginning of a new sentence after the dividing stroke. 

* Analogous to this is the resumption of a noun dependent on a preposition, 
by means of a pronominal suffix united with the same preposition, e. g. Gen. 2, 17. 
2 Sam. 6, 22. 2 Ki. 22, 18, or of an object by means of the nota accusative 71 K 
with suffix, e.g. 1 Sam. 15, 9. Is. 8, 13. 
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but Judah thee, thee thy brethren shall praise ! but the vocative would also be possible, 
Judah! thou! thy brethren shall praise thee! as in 24,60), and Eccles. 2,15 ' 3 K D|. 

(£) On a noun-suffix with a substantive, by means of 'OK 2 Sam. 19,1. Prov. 23,15, f 
perhaps also Lam. 1, 16 (against the accents); by JTT1K 1 Ki. 21, 19 *[OT"nK 
nPlK"D3 thy bloody even thine ; by Kin 2 Sam. 17, 5. Jer. 27, 7. Mic. 7, 3; 
by l 3 rDK 1 Sam. 20, 42, after but without special stress; Neh. 5, a(?); 

by DFIK Num. 14, 32; by DH Ps. 38, ti (without special stress), HOT Ps. 9, 7.— 
The separate pronoun precedes in Job 21,4 (*DbK); Gen. 40,16. Is. 45,12. 1 Chron. 

28, 3 0 ?^); Zech* 9, 11 (riK); Jos. 23, 9 (DAK); Ezek. 33, 17 (HOT).— In 
Ps. 89, 48, where OK might be taken as strengthening (equivalent in sense to 
%<5 lbn), we should read O^IK for OK, as in verse 51. 

0 c ) On a suffix united with a preposition, 1 Sam. 25, 24 'DK 'S upon me , upon g 
me; 1 Ki. 1, 26 OK • ••'{>; 2 Chron. 35, 21 HAR against thee; 

1 Sam. 19, 23 Kin D 3 vb% upon him also; Deut. 5, 3 OT3R 13 JPIK but with us, 
even us; Hag. 1, 4 DTlK tth for you yourselves; Jer. 25, 14 TOTTOI 03 *—The 
separate pronoun precedes in 1 Sam. 12, 23 « * ♦ 'DbK; 1 Ki. 1, 20 ♦ ♦ ♦ nJFIg; 

Mic. 5, 1 *|DD • rVlK, and 2 Chron. 28, 10 DPIK. 

The same principle also explains Gen. 4, 26 KliTD 3 TUdb to Seth , to him also h 
(not ^"D 3 ) ; comp. 10, 21, and Ex. 35, 34. Num. 4, 22. 

3 . The oblique cases of the personal pronouns expressed by means i 
of a preposition (or the nota accus. riK) may be used either in 
a demonstrative or reflexive sense \ as Sb to him , but also to himself 
(sibi), e. g. Jud. 3, 16 and Ehud made for himself a sword, comp. 
Gen. 33, 17 ; so also sibi, Is. 3, 9 ; frlK with him , and Gen. 22, 3 
with himself; PIBJJ with her , and 1 Sam. 1, 24 with herself; V^K unto 
him , and Gen. 8, 9 unto himself; also apparently as a pleonastic 
dativus ethicus (see § 119. s). Job 12, 11. 13, 1. 

Rarely, and only when marked emphasis is intended, is the accusative k 
of the reflexive pronoun represented by the nota accusativi nK with 
a suffix (this being ordinarily expressed by the reflexive conjugations 
NipKal and Ilithpa'el*); thus, frlK himself and his habitation, 2 Sam. 

15, 25; DHK S e ipsos , Ex. 5,19. Jer. 7, 19 in sharp antithesis to 'HKn; 
Ezek. 34, 2. 8. 10. Comp. § 57 at the end, together with note 2. 

Rem. There is a similar emphasis in Is. 49, 26 on D*^21 and DOT in the sense / 
of their own flesh, their own blood. On the sometimes demonstrative, sometimes 
reflexive meaning of noun-suffixes of the 3rd person singular and plural, cf. $ 91. 
p and q. For other circumlocutions to express the idea of self, see § 139./ 


1 As in Luther’s Bible jm {ihm), jr ( ihr ) for sick, and in our version him, her 
for himself, herself, 

* NipKal according to § 51. e (like Hithpa'el according to § 54./) may also 
include the dative of the reflexive pronoun. 
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4 . The possessive pronouns are, according to § 33. c, expressed 
by the suffixes of the noun (in the genitive) \ which may represent 
either a subjective genitive, or (like the genitives proper, § 128. h) 
an objective genitive, e.g. 'Don the wrong done against me, Gen. 16, 5. 
Jer. 51, 35; comp. Gen. 9, 2. 18, 21. 27, 13 (2 Sam. 16, 12 K e th.); 
Gen. 30, 23. 39, 21 (comp. Ex. 3, 21 and elsewhere); 50,4. Ex. 20, 20. 
21, 35 * Jud. 4i 9* I 3> 12 (^£^9 the treatment of him) ; Is. 56, 7. 
Jer. 9, 7. Nah. 3, 19. Prov. 1, 27. 24, 22. Job 20, 29. 23, 14. 34, 6. 
Comp, also such pregnant expressions as Ps. 20, 3 Y]$ he will 
send thy help {helpfor thee), i.e. he will send thee help; Gen. 30,18.39,21. 
Ex. 2, 9. Is. 1, 26 {and I will restore judges for theey, Ezek. 37, 15. 

When several substantives are co-ordinated, the pronominal suffix must be 
attached to each singly, e. g. Gen. 36, 6 and Esau took THO VtWVW 

Vrt )3 his wives and his sons and his daughters , &c.; 38, 18, Ac. In 2 Sam. 23. 5 
the text is hardly correct. 

5 . When the genitive, following a construct state, is used periphras- 
tically to express the idea of a material or attribute (§ 128. 0 and p), 
the pronominal suffix, which properly belongs to the compound idea 
(represented by the tiomen regens and genitive), is, like the article 
(§ 127), attached to the second substantive (the genitive), e.g. 

prop, the hill of my holiness, i. e. my holy hill, Ps. 2, 6 and elsewhere; 

thy holy city , Dan. 9, 24; teM his idols of silver , 

Is. 2, 20. 30, 22. 31, 7 2 ; comp. Deut. 1, 41. Is. 9, 3. 28, 4. 41, 11. 
Ezek. 9, 1 sq. Ps. 41, 10. 150, 1. Job 18, 7 WK njflf his steps of 
strength; 38, 6; after an adjective as nomen regens. Is. 13,3 (Zeph. 3,11) 
V 1 JK 3 \rh? my proudly exulting ones .—On the same analogy is the use 
of e.g. Deut. 1, 41 ffionJiD v 3 his weapons of war [cf. Is. 41, 12]; 
Is. £6, 7 rP 3 my house of prayer, although the genitive here 

does not convey the idea of an attribute. 


1 Like the substantival genitive, according to $ 129. h, the possessive pronoun 
may also be paraphrased by a relative clause, e.g. Ruth 2, 21 
the young men, which are to me, i.e. my young men; so especially, when the 
substantive, which should take a genitive suffix, is already followed by a genitive, 
e.g. 1 Sam. 17, 40. In this case, however, the suffix also is sometimes attached 
pleonastically, e.g. Cant. 1, 6 *D")3 my vineyard , which belongs to me . 

Comp. Cant. 3, 7, and the analogous pleonasms in 2 Sam. 22, 2 (but see Ps. 18, 2) 
and Ps. 27, 2. 

* On the other hand, more explicitly in prose, Gen. 44, 2 *)D 3 n JP 33 K 

my cup, the silver cup. 
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Rem. I. Through an inaccuracy, which probably passed from the colloquial O 
language 1 into that of literature, masculine suffixes (especially in the plural) are 
not infrequently used to refer to feminine substantives; thus a noun-suffix in the 
singular, Ex. ii, 6. 25, 19. Jud. 11, 34 s ; in the plural, Gen. 31, 9. 32, 16. 

41, 23. Ex. 1, 21. 2, 17. Num. 27, 7 (but the feminine suffix twice immediately 
after); 36, 6; Jud. 19, 24. 21, 22. 1 Sam. 6, 7. 10 b (Dn* 33 ); 9, 20. Is 3, 16. 
Ezek. 23, 45. Amos 4, 1 sq. (but afterwards a feminine suffix) ; Job 1, 14. 39, 3 
(DH'inn in parallelism with }Hh!p) ; 42, 15* Cant. 4, 2. 6, 6. Ruth 1, 8 sqq. 
(along with feminine suffixes) ; verbal suflixes in the singular, Ex. 22, 25 ; in the 
plural, Jud. 16, 3. Prov. 6, ai. Job 1,15. But Gen. 26,15. 18- 33, 13. Ex. 2, 17. 

1 Sam. 6, 10 a are to be explained according to § 60. h. On ilBH as feminine, 
see § 32. n. On the use of the masculine in general as the prior gender , see 

5 1 * 2 .^. 

2. The suffix of the 3rd person singular feminine (as aUo the separate pronoun f 
lOH Num. 14, 41. Jos. 10, 13. Jud. 14, 4) sometimes refers to the verbal idea 
contained in a preceding sentence (corresponding to our it) ; thus the verbal suffix, 
Gen. 15,6. Num. 23, 19. 1 Sam. 11, 2. 1 Ki. 11, 12. Is. 30, 8. Amos 8, 10; 
comp. Gen. 24, 14 (F 13 thereby), 42, 36. 47, 26. Ex. 10, 11 (rlTlR that), Is. 22,11. 

47, 7.—Elsewhere the suffix of the 3rd singular feminine refers to the plurals 

of things, e.g. 2 Ki. 3, 3. Jer. 36, 23. Job 6, 20. 39, 15 (but previously DBnFI), and 
to the plurals of names of animals, Is. 35, 7. Conversely, plural suffixes refer 
to collective singulars, e.g. in Gen. 15, 13. Num. 16, 3. 1 Sam. 2, 8. Zeph. 2, 7; 
and to a verbal idea contained in the preceding clause, in Ezek. 33, 18. Job 22, 21 
(DH3 thereby), Ezek. 18, 26, 33, 19 on that account, thereby)'. But the 

suffix in 13113 Deut. 21, 10 refers to the collective idea contained in ; in Jon. 

I, 3 DHtSy refers to the sailors included in sense under the terra n*3X. In 
Jos. 2, 4 read D 3 B 3 T 111 ; in Is. 30, 6 (DTO). 38, 16. Ps. 19, 5 (DH3) the text is 
most probably corrupt. 

3. In a few examples the force of the noun-suffix or possessive pronoun has q 
become so weak that the language appears to be almost entirely unconscious of it. 
Thus in 'O'lN my Lord from the pluralis maiestatis 0 * 3 * 11 $ (§ 124. *) with the 
suffix of the 1st singular (always with Qames and thus distinguished from * 3 * 11 $ my 
lords, Gen. 19, 2), used exclusively of God, not only in addressing him (Gen. 15, 2. 

18, 3. Ps. 35, 23), but ultimately (see, however, the note below), without any 


1 According to Diehl (see the title at the head of § 91. a), who adduces numerous 
instances on pp. 44 sqq. 54 sqq. 67 sq., many of these cases may be set down 
to corruption of the traditional text, while the sudden (and sometimes repeated) 
change of gender in suffixes is mainly due to the influence exercised on the copyists 
by the Mishnic and popular Aramaic dialects, neither of which recognizes such 
distinctions. 

* The Masora reckons six instances of 13 ©©, where n |©0 would be expected 
(Jud. 11, 34, where, however, the text is most probably corrupt), Ex. 25, 15 (t). 
Lev. 6, 8. 7, 18. 27,9. Jos. 1,7; almost all these passages can, however, be easily 
explained in other ways. 

* In 2 Ki. 7, 10 for Ijrt? (the LXX read IJft?) we should read *1^. 
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regard to the pronoun, as equivalent to the Lord l . On as a QfrP ptrpehtum 
of the Masoretes for nil' see § 17 and § 10a. m. 

r A similar loss of vitality in the suffix occurs most probably in HIV prop, in his 
unitednesses, i. e. he &c. together , e. g. HIV Ex. 19,8, then, without regard 

to the suffix, even after the 1st person HIT * 3113 # 1 Ki. 3, 18 in reference to two 
women; Is. 41, 1. Job 9, 32. Neh. 6, 2. 7; after the and person, Is. 45, ao and 
elsewhere. Also in nh prop, their entirety , but also after the 2nd person equivalent 
to all together , 1 Ki. 22, 28. Mic. 1, 2 hear, ye peoples, all of you, even before the 
and person, Job 17,10 (in 1 Sam. 6, 4 read D 3 ^ with the LXX). On the redundant 
suffix in ?| 31 JJil Lev. 27, 23 and elsewhere, comp. § 127.1. 

§ 138 . The Demonstrative Pronoun . 

a The demonstrative pronouns are HT, fem. plur. (§ 34), 

hie, haec (hoc), hi, &c., and the personal pronoun Wn, likewise used 

* < 

as a demonstrative, fem. N'H, plur. masc. n©n, fem. nan (§ 32. 6), is, 
ea (id), or t'lle, &c., ii, eae or illi, &c. The distinction between them 
in usage is that nj (like hie , 65 e) almost always points out a (new) 
person or thing present, while Wn (like is, tile, avros, Ik* trot) refers to 
a person or thing already mentioned or known (see the examples 
below) a . 

b Rem. 1. Compare on the above the instructive examples in Gen. 32, 3. Jud. 7, 4 
of whom I say unto thee, this (HJ) shall go with thee, he (fcWTI) shall go with thee 
(so afterwards with negatives). Moreover, njTI Dfol this day, i. e. the actual day 
on which one is speaking or writing (Gen. 26, 33 and elsewhere), but KVlil Ofcl 

1 Comp, the same weakening of the force of the possessive pronoun in *31 prop. 
my master, from the second century a. d. onwards the master; so also in Syriac *1D 
my lord, and ultimately as a title the lord; in Italian madonna, French Madame, 
Notre Dame, Monsieur, Monseigneur, &c. It is, however, more than doubtful, 
whether the regular distinction between * 31 K as a holy name, and * 3*18 as an 
ordinary appellative is not merely doe to the practice of the later Rabbis. 
G. H. Dalman, Der Gottesname Adonaj und seine Geschichte (Berlin, 1889), in an 
exhaustive discussion, shows that apart from the book of Daniel and the eight 
critically doubtful passages, in which * 51 R is used by God himself, there is nowhere 
any necessity to regard the suffix as entirely meaningless, since * 31 K is always used 
either in an address to or (like * 318 , which also is never a mere phrase or title) 
in reverent language about God—as the Lord of the speaker—like the Assyrian 
beli-ia, my Lord . Against any original distinction between * 3*18 and * 3 * 11 $ it may 
be urged espc dally that when unconnected with suffixes the singular f^lfct is always 
used of God, and not the pluralis maiestatis presupposed by * 3 v lX. 

* On HT and fcWI standing separately as determinate in themselves, see § 125.1. 
On the use of determinate demonstratives as adjectives, see § 126. «. 
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the day or period of which the historian has just been speaking (Gen. 15,18. 26, 32) 
or of which the prophet has just been foretelling (Is. 5, 30. 7, 18. 20 sqq.) and 
of which he continues to speak or foretell. Nevertheless fit and fl^K are also found 
in certain common combinations where fettH and TOH would be expected, and 
vice versa; thus almost always Hjn "OVl, plur. fl^Kn Dna’in, but flBfjn D'D »3 
(or Dnn D’Dja), and only in Zech. 8, 9. 15 D'CJ 3 , lit. 1, 5. 9, 28 D' 0 »n 

n^sn.—With a secondary sense of contempt (like Latin isle) fit occurs, e. g. in 
i Sam. 10, 27. 21, 16. 1 Ki. 22, 27. Is. 6, 10, &c.; in the sense of the neuter, 
this , HtfT is more common than Hf, as Is. 5, 25. 43, 9, dec., but fcttn more common 
than (OH. 

2. Both fit and KVl are sometimes used almost as enclitics to emphasize C 
interrogative words (like the Latin nam in quisnam ; comp, also quis tandem) ; 
e.g. Job 38, 2 fit who now (darkeneth, &c.) . . .? 1 Sam. 17, 55 sq. Is. 63, 1. 

Jer. 49, 19. Ps. 24, 8. 25, 12, and elsewhere; nj^no what now? 1 Sam. 10, 

11; hoio now? Gen. 27, 20; why now? Jud. 18, 24; but before the verb flfc^ 
it is usually Gen. 3, 13. 12, 18. Ex. 14, 5. Jud. 15,11; njTlob where¬ 

fore now? Gen. 18, 13. 25, 22. 1 Sam. 17, 28. 2 Sam. 12, 23, and elsewhere.— 

So also KVT'O Is. 50, 9. Job 4, 7sqq.; and still more emphatically nHfcWl 
Ps. 24, 10. Jer. 30, 21. 

3. nt is likewise used as an enclitic (see letter c above): (a) of place, in such d 
passages as Gen. 27, 21 '131 nt nTltjtp whether thou (that art here) be my son 
Esau? 2 Sam. 2, 20 is it thou? ntTIjjn behold, here , 1 Ki. 19, 5. Is. 21, 9 1 ; cf. 
also the strengthening of the separate pronoun by Kin Is. 43, 25 ('DiX). 1 Sam. 

7, 28. Is. 37,16. Ps. 44, 5 (nriK), and Oft fl^K these are, Gen. 25,16. 1 Sam. 4, 8. 

(b) of time: nt HPI? now, 1 Ki. 17, 24; just now, 2 Ki. 5, 22, and rather fre¬ 
quently before words denoting number, e.g. Gen. 27, 36 nt twice , now; 

comp. 31, 38. Job 1, 12. 7, 3. 19, 3; separated from the numeral in Gen. 31, 41 
'^rnt elliptically for this, i. e. this present period, is to me, or makes altogether, 
twenty years, &c. The other examples are similarly elliptical. 


1 On the other hand, it is very questionable whether nt in Ps. 104, 25 (DJH nt), 
Is. 2 3 > *3 ffijjn nt\ Jud. 5, 5. Ps. 68, 9 nt) can be taken, according to the 
common explanation, simply as a prefixed demonstrative particle {the sea yonder, 
&c.). In Ps. 104, 25 (unless in apposition to HJ; comp. § 126. aa, and 
Zech. 5, 7, where nnK is in apposition to fltft depending on flSH, and also 
Ezek. 40,45, where fl32?;>n is in apposition to fit) is most naturally taken as the 
subject, this is the sea . Is. 23,13. Jud. 5, 5, and Ps. 68, 9 would be most naturally 
explained in the same way; but in these passages the text is almost certainly 
corrupt. In Jud. 5, 5 in fact * 3 'D ill is most probably to be regarded with Moore 
as a very early gloss, which subsequently found its way from this passage into 
Ps. 68. 
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§ 137 . The Interrogative Pronoun . 

a The interrogative pronoun V? who may refer either to a masculine 
or feminine person (Cant. 3, 6), or even to a plural, e. g. DW who 
are ye ? Jos. 9, 8; n^Ho Gen. 33, 5. Num. 22, 9 (more minutely, 
W 'D Ex. 10,8, i. e. who exactly , who in particular ?). It is used 
of the neuter only when the idea of a person is implied, e. g. 
who are the Shechemites? Jud. 9, 28. 13, 17. Gen. 33, 8. Mic. 1, 5; 
even more boldly, with the repetition of a *9 used personally, in 
1 Sam. 18, 18. 2 Sam. 7, 18. 

b Moreover, may also be used in the sense of a genitive, e. g. 
rw nrn? whose daughter art thou ? Gen. 24, 23. 1 Sam. 17, 55. 56. 58; 
't? whose word? Jer. 44, 28. 1 Sam. 12, 3; in the accusative, 
'OTIK quemnam? 1 Sam. 28, n. Is. 6, 8; with prepositions, e.g. 

1 Ki. 20, 14 (in an abrupt question by whom ?); ^ Gen. 32, 18; 

TlDJK 1 Sam. 24,15.— Similarly HD, "TO, HD what? is used for the 
nominative, or accusative, or genitive (Jer. 8, 9), or with prepositions, 
e. g. whereupon ? Job 38,6 ; why ? nD""iy quousque? Ps. 74, 9. 

C Rem. Both 'O and HD are used also in indirect questions (on the merely relative 
distinction between direct and indirect questions in Hebrew, see the Interrogative 
Sentences), e.g. Gen. 39, 8. 43, a 2. Ex. 3a, 1. — On the meaning of 'D and 7 X 0 
as interrogatives is based also their use as indefinite pronouns (equivalent to 
quisquis , quodcunque or quicquani ), e. g. Jud. 7, 3. 1 Sam. 19, 3. ao, 4. Prov. 
9, 4. 16 ; even 'CTTlDpj have a care , whosoever ye be , &c., a Sam. 18, la ; so also 
7 X0 {whatever it be) Job 13,13. a Sam. 18,2a. 23; comp. Num.33,3 "D*W 

and whatsoever he showeth me. A still further weakening of the indefinite use of 
HD is the combination •#'710 that which , Eccles. 1, 9. 3, 15 (just like the Syriac 
*1 KD). —On iTWKD 1 quicquam , anything at all (usually with a negative), and 
as an adverb in any way , 1 Sam. ai, 3, see the Lexicon. 


§ 138 . The Relative Pronoun. 

The text of this section (and of § 155) has been entirely remodelled on the 
basis of V. Baumann's excellent essay Hebrdische Relativsdtu , Leipzig, 1894. 

a Relative clauses are most frequently (but not necessarily; cf. 
§ 155-a) introduced by the indeclinable (see § 36)*. This is 


[ l Comp, the Assyrian ma-am-ma, anybody; and mi-im-ma , anything.— 
G. W. C.] 

2 The etymology of the word is still a matter of dispute. Against the identifica¬ 
tion of as an original substantive, with the Arabic 'at_ar, trace , Aram. "in# 
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not, however, a relative pronoun in the Greek, Latin or English 
sense, nor is it a mere nota relationis 1 , but an original demonstrative 
pronoun [as though isie, istius , &c.] a . Hence it is used— 

(1) In immediate dependence on the substantival idea to be defined, 
and virtually in the same case as that (hence belonging syntactically 
to the main clause); e. g. Gen. 24, J nirp 

the Lord , tsie , he took me ... he shall send\ &c. (= who took me); 

Is. 37, 4 the words of Rabshakeh, is/ius, the king 

of Assyria hath sent him (= whom the king of Assyria hath sent); 
Gen. 2, 2 and God finished njflj his work , istud, he 

had made (it). Such qualifying clauses may be called dependent 
relative clauses. 

Rem. 1. In the above examples Gen. 34, 7 is virtually in the nominative, b 
Is. 37, 4 in the genitive, Gen. 3, a in the accusative. A further distinction between 
the examples is that in Gen. 34, 7 the main idea (flirP), to which is added 
in apposition, is only resumed in the qualifying clause by the subject {he) inherent in 
* n * s * 37 > 4 h * s f esu m «l by the accusative suffix of while in Gen. a, a 
it is not resumed at all. This suppression of the retrospective pronoun 8 takes 
place especially when it (as in Gen. a, a) would represent an accusative of the 
object, or when it would be a separate pronoun representing a nominative of the 
subject in a noun-clause, e. g. Gen. 1, 7 the waters, those , 

under the firmament , &c. In negative sentences, however, the retrospective 


place , trace, Noldeke urges {ZDMG. 1886, p. 738) that the expression trace of . . . 
could hardly have developed into the relative conjunction, while the meaning 
of place has been evolved only in Aramaic, where the word is never used as 
a relative. According to others, is really a compound of several pronominal 
roots; cf. Sperling, Die Nota relationis itn Hcbrdischen, Leipzig, 1876, and Konig, 
Lehrgeb ., ii. 323 sqq., who follows Ewald and Bottcher in referring it to an original 
. According to Hommel ( ZDMG . xxxii. p. 708 sqq.) is an original 
substantive, to be distinguished from and •£? (an original pronominal stem), 
but used in Hebrew as a nota relationis , or (as HJ and Xt are also sometimes 
used, see below, letters g and h) simply for the relative pronoun . Baumann (op. 
tit., p. 44) sees in the Assyrian fa, Phoenician, Punic, and Hebrew the ground- 
forms, of which the Phoenician and Punic PK (see above, § 36, note) and the 
Hebrew are developments. 

1 Somewhat like Luther’s so, e. g. die fremden Goiter, so unier euch sind. 


Gen. 35, 2. 

a This is the necessary conclusion both from the analogy of the Arabic *alladi, 
which is clearly a demonstrative (like the Hebr. Ht^H), and from the use 
of HJ and ^ as relatives. 

8 The instances in which, instead of a retrospective pronoun, the main idea 
itself is repeated (Gen. 49, 30. 50, 13. Jer. 31, 32) are most probf*" all clue 
to subsequent amplification of the original text by anot her hand . 
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pronoun is not infrequently added, e.g. Gen. 17, 1 a XVI; 7, 2 XYl; 1 Ki. 9, 20 
n©n; Deut. 20, 15 njn; but cf. also *n X^H "l&'X Gen. 9, 3. The addition of 
ton in a verbal clause, 2 Ki. 22,13, is unusual. 

The very frequent omission of the retrospective pronoun is noticeable in cases 
where the predicate of the qualifying clause is a verbum dicendi , e. g. Num. 10, 29 
we are journeying unto the place , D?b jrtK ‘inx nirv -ION that place, the 
Lord said (of it), It will I give to you ; cf. Num. 14, 40. Gen. 3, 17. Dent 28, 68. 
Jud. 8, 15. 1 Sam. 9, 17. 23. 24, 5. 1 Ki. 8, 29. Jer. 32, 43. 

C 2. When the substantive followed by "lt?X and the qualifying clause expresses 
an idea of place , it may also be resumed by the adverbs of place Dt? there, 
7113 & thither, D#D thence , e.g. Gen. 13, 3 rfrnx D 5 ? iTiTH^X D^pDTI"njJ unto 
the place , that one , his tent had been there, i.e. where his tent had been ; cf. Gen. 3, 23 
D^D, Ex. 2i, 13 HEt?. But even in this case the retrospective word may be 
omitted, cf. Gen. 35, 14. Num. 20, 13. Is. 64, 10, where EP would be expected, 
and Gen. 30, 38. Num. 13, 27. 1 Ki. 12, 2, where would be expected.— 
When the appositional clause is added to a word of time, the retrospective 
pronoun is always omitted, e.g. 1 Sam. 20, 31 for all the days , 'n H 5 *“J 2 “B?X 
those—the son of fesse is living {in them) ; cl Gen. 45, 6. Deut. 1, 46. 9, 7. 1 Ki. 
11, 42 ; see Baumann, op. cit., p. 33. 

d 3. If the governing substantive forms part of a statement made in the first 
or second person, the retrospective pronoun (or the subject of the appositional 
clause) is in the same person, e.g. Gen. 45, 4 I am foseph, V 1 X he — 

ye sold me, i. e. whom ye sold; Num. 22, 30. Is. 49, 23; 41, 8 thou,facob, 
?p]T^PI2 he — I have chosen thee ; Jer. 32, 19. Eccles. 10, 16 sq.; Gen. 15, 7 I am 
the Lord , ?pnX 2 jrfn “\S?X he —/ brought thee out, &c., Ex. 20, 2 (Deut. 5, 6). 

e (2) Not depending (adjectivally) on a governing substantive, but 
itself expressing a substantival idea. Clauses introduced in this way 
may be called independent relative clauses. Ttys use of ">PX is generally 
rendered in English by he who , he whom , &c. (according to the context), 
or that which, &c. In reality, however, the [ s still a demonstrative 
belonging to the construction of the main clause as subject or object, 
or as a genitive dependent on a noun or preposition, e.g. Num. 22, 6 
"lXV "ixri *lt?X isle — thou cursest (him)— is cursed, i.e. he whom thou 
cursesi, Ac. 1 ; Ex. 22, 8; "EW as object, Gen. 44, 1. 49, 1. 1 Sam. 
16, 3 sqq. Mic. 6, 1 HX), and even preceding the verb, e.g. 

Is. 52, 15. Ps. 69, 5; as genitive, Ezek. 23, 28 I will deliver 

thee nx?fc> ntfx T2 into the hand of those — thou hatest (them); 1 Sam. 7,7; 
depending on a preposition, e.g. "^X^ Gen. 44, 4. 2 Ki. 10, 22; 
"iPXa Gen. 21, 17, X*n "K?X2 in that (place)— he is there , i.e. where 

1 The absolute use of It^X is very peculiar in the formula "^X "OT iTH 

VI V - J T T v ~S 

this (is it)— it came as the word of the Lord to ..., Jer. 14,1. 46, r. 47, 1. 49, 34. 
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he is; cf. Jud. 17, 8 and Ruth 1, 16 whither 1 ; 1 Ki. 18, 12 

whither; ffce Ex. 5, 11. 

From these examples it follows that in independent relative clauses the retrospective f 
suffix, or adverb of place, may be, and in fact generally is, omitted. As a rule, 
however (as in the dependent relative clause), this does not apply to cases in 
which the retrospective pronoun, by the construction of the sentence, depends 
on a preposition *, e. g. Gen. 44, 9 sq. DDJ . . ♦ ft*)** he—it (the cup) 

is found with him,—shall die (for the Waw of the apodosis in DDJ cf. § 143. d). 

In such cases preceded by the preposition is quite anomalous, as in Gen. 

31, 32 MYCF \ DJJ with whomsoever thou findest t where "ISTX is a relative 

pronoun in the English sense; on the other hand, in Is. 47, 12 (and probably 
also 56, 4) 15 PK 3 is to be explained (with Baumann, op. cit, p. 37) by reference 
to 47, 15, as a demonstrative pronoun, stand now with thine enchantments . . ., 
with those—thou hast laboured (with them). 

[With regard to the preceding explanation of , the student will of course 
understand that, in Hebrew as we know it, never occurs as a mere demon- 
strative. A particle which, whatever its origin, is uniformly used with reference 
to something in another, contiguous clause, will naturally have acquired in practice 
that force which we denote by the term * relative.*] 

Like the original demonstrative pronoun the demonstratives g 
proper HJ, ft, (the last commonly) 8 , and sometimes the article, are 
used somewhat frequently in poetic language to introduce both 
dependent and independent relative clauses. With regard to the 
construction of HJ, &c., the remarks on in letters a and e } also 
hold good. 

Examples:— 

(a) HI in apposition to a governing substantive in the nominative, Ps. 104, 26 
rrUPVlT (there is) leviathan , he—thou hast formed (him), i. e. whom thou 
hast formed; Is. 42, 24. Jer. 30, 21; in the accusative, Is. 25, 9. Ps. 74, 2 (in both 
cases with a retrospective pronoun; ft is used without it in Ps. 132,12); in apposi¬ 
tion to a genitive dependent on a preposition, Prov. 23, 22 HJ VDV 

hearken unto thy father , him—he begat thee , i. e. who begat thee ; Ps. 17, 9 (tf).— 

In Ps. 104, 8 DH7 PnDJ Pit unto the place which thou hadst founded 

for them (cf. § 130. c), Pit is in the genitive after the construct state DlpD to the 
place of that , thou hadst founded (it) for them ; on the same analogy we may 
also take, with Baumann (op. cit., p. 48), Ps. 78, 54 (Pit VI) and Ex. 15, 13 (ft“DJJ 

nbw). 15, 16. 1*. 43. ai. Ps- 9. a- «°> a- 3*. 5- 3». 8- Ha, 4- «43. 8 ( a11 exan >- 

pies of XI). 

1 In Zech. 12, 10 also, instead of the unintelligible fifct ^8, we should 
probably read and refer the passage to this class. 

* Such a strong ellipse as in Is. 31, 6, where 13 DD would be expected after 

IfPDyPl, is only possible in elevated poetic or prophetic language. * 

* The etymological equivalent ^ f in Aramaic is always a relative. 
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h To introduce independent relative clauses HI is used as a nominative in Job 19,19; 
as accusative. Job 15, 17 and Ps. 68, 29 (after a preposition, Ex. 13, 8; but the 
text is evidently corrupt). 

% (b) More certain examples of the use of the article as a relative pronoun (more 

correctly, perhaps, of the demonstrative which is otherwise used as article) are 
1 Chron. 26, 28 Eh’Hpnp bb all that Samuel had dedicated, See.; 2 Chron. 

29, 8 (where can only be perfect Niph'aT ); 29, 36. Ezra 10, 14. In con¬ 
nexion with a plural, Jos. 10, 24 the chiefs of the men of war falK who 

went with him ; Ezra 8, 25. 10, 17. 1 Chron. 29, 17. Finally, in the sense of 
id quod, Jer. 5,13 (where, however, we should read with the LXX ^inn). Comp, 
moreover 1 Sam. 9, 24 the thigh and that which was upon it (but see 

below); 2 Chron. I, 4 pans equivalent to pan to the place , that he had 

prepared. 

k In all the examples adduced except 1 Sam. 9, 24 (where iT^ttrn should probably 
be read for the H is followed by undoubted perfects; almost all the 

examples, however, belong to the latest Books (Ezra and Chronicles). On the 
other hand, another series of instances (even in the older texts) is extremely 
doubtful, in which the Masora likewise requires perfects, either by placing the 
tone on the penultima, as in Gen. 18, 21. 46, 27. Job 2, n Is. 51, 10 

mp^n; Ezek. 26, 17 nbbnp; Ruth 1, 22. 2, 6 and 4, 3 nat^H, or by the punc¬ 
tuation, Gen. 21, 3 1 Ki. n, 9. Dan. 8, 1 nK“ 13 n; Is. 56, 3 pnb?n> while 

no doubt the authors in all these cases intended participles (and indeed perfect 
participles, comp. § 116. d) with the article, thus nK2n &c., Ezek. 26, 17 nbbiin 
for nbbnon according to § 52. s t and in the other examples ibiSH, 

mbanV 

VI • - 


§ 139 . Expression of Pronominal Ideas by means of Substantives. 

a Analogous to the periphrases for expressing materials and attributes 
by means of substantives (§ 128. 0 and /), is the use of substantives 
to represent certain kinds of pronominal ideas, for which no special 
expressions exist. Thus— 

b 1. BfyS, man, woman, are used to express— 'V 

(a) The idea of each, every (in the sense of each severally) with reference 
to persons 1 , and even animals (Gen. 15, 10), e. g. Gen. to, 5, feminine Ex. 3, 22; 
is the object, e. g. in Jer. 12, 15. On comp. § 123. c. 

C In a few passages in the above sense is placed for the sake of emphasis 
before the governing noun (always a substantive with a suffix), thus Vf"IK 
Gen. 9, 5, according to the usual explanation, stands for 'HN "PD at the 

hand of the brother of every man . But although this explanation seems to be 


1 As a rule is used in the particularizing sense of each man, with the plural 
of the verb, e. g. Gen. 44, 11; sometimes, however, as subject to a verb in the 
singular, e.g. Gen, 44, 13. 
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supported by Gen. 4a, 25 and Num. 17, 17, it is inconceivable that such an 
inversion of nomen regens and rectum should occur. It is more likely, either that 
the second substantive is in apposition to (hence Gen. 9,5 at the hand of every 
man, his brother, i. e. who is really his brother and is therefore so much the more 
guilty; so 15,10 and he laid each or, more exactly, one piece of it, &c., and so 
probably also Num. 17,17 every one , sc. his name), or precedes as a kind of 
casus pendens, and only receives its nearer definition from the following substantive 
with suffix; thus Gen. 41, 12. 42, 25 (according to the context «= to every one in 
his sack); 42,35, where is virtually the predicate of ; Ex. 

12, 4. 28, 21. Num. 5, 10. 26, 54. 2 Ki. 23, 35, and especially Zech. 7, to 1 . 

(b) Any one, some one, e. g. Gen. 13, 16. Cant. 8, 7, with a negative no one 2 ; d 
so after Ex. 16, 19. 29; before Gen. 23, 6 and frequently.—Instead of 
we sometimes find in a similar sense DHK man, homo, e. g. Lev. 1, 2 (comp. 
DlNtn "infcQ as any one else, Jud. 16, 7. 11), {soul) person, Lev. 2, 1. 5, 1, 
See., and in a neuter sense "CR (prop, word, thing) equivalent to anything, Gen. 

18, 14, or "CR^S Lev, 5, 2. Num. 31, 23. With a negative "CR means nothing; 
thus after Gen. 19, 8; after Eccles. 8, 5.—Cf. finally, *inKD any one, 
Deut. 15, 7; anything, Ezek. 18, 10 (but in Lev. 4, 2. 5, 13 nfWD) and the 
expressions noticed in $ 144.*. The latter include also instances like Ezek. 18, 32 
I have no pleasure DDH in the death of him that dieth, i. e. of 

any man . 

{c) In connexion with VHK his brother or VlJTl his neighbour, one, masc. e 
(as one, fem., in connexion with firfiriN her sister or FirRJTj her neighbour) 
is used to represent the ideas of alter — after, the one—the other * (in reference 
to persons, animals, or things without life; see the Lexicon) or the idea of one 
another, e.g. Gen. 13, 11 and they separated themselves Vnfct bjJD the one 
from the other; Ex. 26, 3 five curtains (DjP*P fem.) shall be coupled together 
one to another. 

2. 8 PD 3 soul, person expresses the idea of self*, both in the singular, Prov. 19, 8. y 
16. 18. 29, 24. Job 18, 4 (in all cases WM equivalent to himself), and in the 


1 Comp, on the whole question the thorough discussion by Budde, Die bibl. 
Urgeschichte, p. 283 sqq.: according to him, VI1N came to be treated by the 
language as expressing a single idea 4 one another;' and the words in Gen. 9,5 are 
to be rendered at the hand of one another (from men mutually) will I require it. 
[In support of this view, Budde points to Zech. 7, to 
D 33 aba, which in the light of 8, 17, D 33?!)3 VI)n njfrnK 

can only, he observes, be rendered * and devise not the hurt of one another in your 
heart.* So also Konig, Syntax, § 33.] 

* Comp, also K^K"PK Gen. 39, 11. On the expression of the idea of no one 
by means of pK with a following participle, see the Negative Sentences, § 152. /. 

* Elsewhere fU • • • HI are used in a similar sense, Ex. 14,20. Is. 6, 3; also 
IPIKn ,,, inKfl 2 Sam. 14, 6, or the substantive is repeated, e.g. Gen. 47, 21 

T V |T T V |T 

{from one end ...to the other end). 

4 On the representation of this idea by pronouns, separate and suffixed, see 
$ 135. a and k. 
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plural, Jer. 37, 9 and elsewhere. Similar to this is the use of HSnpSl Gen. 18, 12 
(prop, in her inward part) in the sense of within herself l . 

g 3. D¥JJ bone (then metaphorically for existence) expresses the idea of self self 
same , very same, in reference to things (as S7D3 to persons), e.g. Hjn 
in the selfsame day, Gen. 7, 13, comp. Jos. io, 27. Ezek. 24, 2; 

-inbb as it were the very heaven for clearness , Ex. 24, 10; iDTJ in the very 

fullness of his strength (equivalent to in the midst of his full strength), Job 
21, 23. 

h 4. The simple plural of words denoting time sometimes includes also the idea 
of a few , some *; thus a few days , Gen. 24, 55. 40, 4 (here even of a longer 
period, some time); Is. 65,20. Dan. 8, 27 (on the other hand, Gen. 27,44. 29, 20 
D'lntjj D'DJ; see § 96 and inX); some years , Dan. 11, 6. 8. 


1 In a similar way the idea of self in Arabic, as in Sanskrit (dtman), is para¬ 
phrased by soul, spirit; in Arabic also by eye; in Rabbinic by *)Vl body, or 
bone, in Ethiopic and Amharic by head , in Egyptian by mouth , hand, &c.; 
comp, also the Middle High German min lip , din lip, for ich, du. However, 
in such cases is never (not even in Is. 46, 2 they themselves) a mere 

otiose periphrasis for the personal pronoun, but always involves a reference to the 
mental personality, as affected by the senses, desires, &c. 

a Some in reference to persons in Ex. 16, 20 is expressed by and in 

Neh. 5, 2-4 by “ItPR B* sunt qui, with a participle following. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SENTENCE. 

I. The Sentence in General. 

§ 140 . Noun-clauses , Verbal-clauses, and the Compound Sentence . 

P. Dorwald, *Zur hebr. Syntax (der hebr. Satz)/ in Ntuejahrbtichtr fiir Philo- 
logic und Pddagogik , 1890, ii. p. 115 sqq. 

1. Every sentence, the subject and predicate of which are nouns a 
or their equivalents (esp. participles), is called a noun-clause , e.g. 
U?i>D rrirp the Lord is our king, Is. 33, 22 ; D'KISH] D’jn tflD 'SMtO now 
the men of Sodom were wicked and sinners, Gen. 13, 13; OB 

a mouth is theirs , Ps. 115, 5; see further, §141. 

2. Every sentence, the subject of which is a noun (or pronoun b 
included in a verbal-form) and its predicate a finite verb, is called 

a verbal-clause , e. g. D'nSt TOtf*} and God said\ Gen. 1,3; and he 
divided , 1, 7; see further, § 142. 

Rem. In the last example the pronominal subject is at least indicated by the C 
preformative ('), and in almost all forms of the perfect by afformatives. The 
3rd pers. sing. perf. however, which contains no indication of the subject, must 
also be regarded as a full verbal-clause. 

3 . Every sentence, the subject or predicate of which is itself a full d 
clause, is called a compound sentence , e.g. Ps. 18, 31 tan 1 ? OW 

God — his way is perfect , equivalent to God's way is perfect; Gen. 

34, 8 teto njj^n ^3 my son Shechem—his soul longeth 

for your daughter; see further, § 143. 

4 . The above distinction between different kinds of sentences— e 
especially between noun- and verbal-clauses—is indispensable to the 
more delicate appreciation of Hebrew syntax (and that of the Semitic 
languages generally), since it is by no means merely external or 
formal, but involves fundamental differences of meaning. Noun¬ 
clauses with a substantive as predicate, represent something fixed\ 
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a state, or in short a being so and so; verbal-clauses on the other 
hand, something moveable and in progress, an event or action . The 
latter description is indeed true in a certain sense also of noun-clauses 
with a participial predicate, except that in their case the event or 
action (as distinguished from that expressed by the verbal-clause) 
is of a fixed and abiding character. 

f Rem. By the Arab grammarians every clause beginning with an independent 
subject is regarded as a noun-clause, and every clause beginning with a finite verb 
as verbal. If a finite verb follows the noun-subject the two together (since the verb 
comprises its own subject and is thus a complete verbal-clause) form a compound 
noun-sentence, just as when the predicate consists of an independent noun-clause. 
Though this definition of the different kinds of sentence, which we formerly 
accepted (in § 144. a of the 22nd to the 24th editions of this Grammar), is rejected 
above, nos. 1-3, we must, nevertheless, mention here the point in which this more 
complicated view of the Arab grammarians may be regarded as at least relatively 
correct, namely, in classifying verbal-clauses according as the subject precedes 
or follows the verb, a distinction which is often of great importance in Hebrew 
also; see further, in § 142. a. 

§ 141. The Noun-clause . 

a 1. The subject of a noun-clause (see § 140. a) may be— 

(a) A substantive, e. g. fjl?? ^ and a river went out (was 
going out) of Eden, Gen. 2, 10. 

(b) A pronoun, e. g. Gen. 7, 4 I will cause it to rain; 

14, 18 Jflb and he was priest; 2, 23 (Htft before a feminine 
predicate, as before a plural in Ex. 32, 4); n? who is wise? 
Hos. 14, 10.—In 1 Chron. 5, 2 and of him one became 

a prince, the subject is contained in ^©9 K 

b 2. The predicate of a noun-clause may be— 

(a) A substantive, e. g. Deut. 14, 1 'W D '33 ye are children 
of the Lord your God; Gen. 42, 13. Specially characteristic of the 
Semitic mode of expression are the cases in which both subject and 
predicate are substantives, thus emphasizing their identity (‘ the thing 
is its measure, material, or equivalent'), e.g. Ezek. 41, 22 nanpn 
yjj IVrtTJJ * * • yy the altar (was) wood ..., and the walls thereof (were) 
wood, i. e. of wood. Cf. below, letter c . 

(£) An adjective or participle, e. g. Gen. 2,12 WH? yjfcjtn anjj 
and the gold of that land is good; 2th now Ephron was sitting, &c., 

1 For other remarkable instances of ellipse in the Chronicler, see Driver, 
Introduction, p. 504 [ed. 6, p. 537], no. 27. 
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Gen. 23, 10 \ Very frequently such noun-clauses, attached by Wdw 
to a verbal-clause, are used to represent a state contemporaneous with 
the principal action; comp, letter e below. 

(c) A numeral, e. g. Gen. 42, 13 th* twelve (of us) 

are thy servants, 

(d) A pronoun, e.g. Gen. 10, 12 (R*n), Ex. 9, 27 ('?«), Gen. 24, 65 
ft?), 1 Ki. 9, 13 (TO) s . 

(e) An adverb or (esp. if formed with a preposition) any specification 

of time, place, quality, possessor, &c., which may be regarded as 
the equivalent of a noun-idea, e.g. DB* there is the bdellium , 

Gen. 2,12; tan where is Abel? 4, 9; toon his mercy endureth 
for ever , Ps. 136,1 sqq.; ^33 “W riches are in his house , Ps. 112, 3; 

we are his , Ps. 100, 3 Qfri, 

Rem. 1. The employment of a substantive as predicate of a noun-clause is C 
especially frequent, either when no corresponding adjective exists (so mostly with 
words expressing the material; comp. § 128. d) or when the attribute is intended 
to receive a certain emphasis. For in all cases there is a much greater stress upon 
a substantival predicate *, where it represents something as identical with the subject 
(see above, letter b [a]), than upon an adjectival or verbal predicate; comp. Cant. 

1, 10; Ps. 25, 10 all the paths of the Lord are non lovingkindness and 

truth (i. e. wholly lovinghindness , &c.; comp. Jer. 10,10); Ezek. 38, 5. Ps. 10, 5. 

19, 10. 23, 5. 88, 19. Prov. 3, 17 4 . Job 22, 12. 23, 2. 26,13. Ruth 3, 2. Some¬ 
times the emphasis on the predicate is obtained by the use of the plural form 
(according to § 124. e), e.g. Ps. no, 3 thy people are altogether willing¬ 
ness; Cant 5, 16. Dan. 9, 23. 

Sometimes the boldness of such combinations is modified by the repetition d 
of the subject, as regens of the predicate, e.g. Job 6,12 'nb IJ 

strength the strength of stones ? Prov. 3, 17. That the language, however— 
especially in poetry—is not averse even to the boldest combinations in order to 
emphasize very strongly the unconditional relation between the subject and predi¬ 
cate, is shown by such examples as Ps. 45, 9 myrrh and aloes and cassia are all 


1 Comp, the numerous examples in § 116. «-/. 

* Why in these examples the pronouns, notwithstanding appearances to the 
contrary, are to be considered as predicates and not as subjects, may be seen from 
what has been remarked above, § 126. k. 

8 The same naturally applies to most of those cases which are not simple noun¬ 
clauses, but have the substantival predicate connected with the subject by PPH 
(e.g. Gen. 1, 2 and the earth was a waste and emptiness ; comp. Ps. 35, 6. Prov. 
8, 30. Job 3, 4) or where a preposition precedes the substantival predicate, as 
Ps. 29, 4 the voice of the Lord is with power , i. e. powerful, 

4 here, as in Job 21, 9, is evidently a substantive after a plural subject; 

on the other hand, it is doubtful whether in such passages as Gen. 43, 27. 

2 Sam. 20,9. Ps. 120,7, &c., is not rather to be regarded as an adjective. 
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thy garments (i. e. so perfumed with them that they seem to be composed of 
them); Cant. 1, 15 thine eyes are doves , i.e. dove’s eyes (but 5, ia Mta) 1 ; Ps. 
23, 5. 109, 4. Job 8, 9. ia, 12. In prose, e.g. Ex. 9, 31. Ezra io, 13 D'Dt?3 HJJn 
the season is rain showers , i.e. the rainy season ; with a bold enallage of the 
number, Gen. 34, 30 " 1 BDO and I (with my family) am few in 

t j • •• : —:i- 

number. For similarly bold expressions with JTH cf. Gen. n, 1. 12, 2. Ex. 17,12. 
Is. 5, 12. Jer. a, 28, and again with a bold enallage of the number, Job 29, 15 
I was eyes to the blind % and feet was I to the lame . Also in prose, Nnm. 10, 31 
and thou shall be to us 

e 2. The noun-clause connected by warn copulative to a verbal-clause, or its 
equivalent, always describes a state contemporaneous with the principal action, or 
(when the predicate is a transitive participle) an action represented in constant 
duration (comp. § 107. d, as well as § 116. n and 0 ), e. g. Gen. 19, 1 and the two 
angels came to Sodom at even , 262 ^ while Lot sat t &c.; 18, 1. 8. 16. 22. 
25> 26. Jud. 13,9. 2 Sam. 4, 7. 11,4 (always with a participle); with an adjectival 
predicate, Gen. 18, 12 ; with a substantival predicate, x8, 27; with an adverbial 
predicate, 9, 23. Not infrequently such a circumstantial clause indicates at the 
same time some contradictory fact, so that 1 is equivalent to whereas, whilst , 
although , e.g. Gen. 15, 2. 18, 27. 20, 3. 48, 1*4 ( although he was the younger) ; 
Jud. 16, 15 how canst thou say, I love thee , *riN pit whereas thine heart is 
not with me? 2 Sam. 3, 39. Ps. 28, 3 whilst mischief is in their hearts. These 
clauses describing a state are, however, only a subdivision of the laxge class of 
circumstantial clauses, on which see § 156. 

f 3 . As the examples given under letters a and b show, the syntactical 
relation existing between the subject and predicate of a noun-clause, 
is as a rule expressed by simple juxtaposition, without a copula of 
any kind. 

To what period of time the statement applies, must be inferred 
from the context; e.g. 1 Ki. 18, 21 tFnStfJ njiV the Lord is the true 
God; 1 Sam. 9, 19; Is. 31, 2 Mn Wrroa yet he also is wise; Gen. 
42, 11; on the other hand, Gen. 19, 1 Ip* Bibl and (=while) Lot sat; 
Ezek. 28, 15; Gen. 7, 4 / am raining , i.e. I will cause it 

to rain . Sometimes even a jussive or optative is to be supplied as 
predicate, Gen. 27, 13 upon me be thy curse; Gen. 11, 3. 20, 13. 
Ex. 12, 2. Cf. § 116. r, note. 

g Not infrequently, however, a connexion is established between 
subject and predicate (a) by adding the separate pronoun of the 

1 As a rule, in such comparisons 3 (which is then to be regarded as nominative) 
stands before the predicate, e. g. Is. 63, 2 wherefore are thy garments X 133 !]^ V I3 
like those of one that treadeth in the winepress? (prop, the like of one that 
treadeth, instar calcantis) ; Jer. 50, 9. Certainly, however, the comparison is then 
much less emphatic than in the noun-clauses cited above. 
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3rd person singular or plural, expressly resuming and therefore 
strengthening the subject, or ( 3 ) (especially for the sake of a more 
exact specification of time) by the help of the verb njn. 

Examples of (a) : Gen. 41, 26 the seven good kine PISH V 2 & they are seven h 
years ; Dent. 1, 17. 4, 24; Eccles. 5, 18 fcOH HAD ilf this—it is a gift 

of God; Nnm. 3, 27 OH in a question, Gen. 27, 38. Sometimes Mil is 

used in this way to strengthen a pronominal subject of the first or second person l , 
e.g. Mil ’•DbjJ 'DbNt Is. 43, 25 /, even /, am he that blotteth out , &c.; 51, 12; 

Mn nJHX 2 Sam. 7, 28. Is. 37, 16. Ps. 44, 5. Neh. 9, 6. 7; in an interrogative 
sentence, Jer. 14, 22 a ; in Jer. 49, 12 Mil in a zw&z/-clause strengthens HPlfcjt. 

Of (b): naturally this does not apply to the examples, in which HNl, in the % 
sense of to become , to fare, to exists still retains its full force as a verb, and where 
accordingly the sentence is verbal, and not a noun-clause; especially when the 
predicate precedes the subject. On the other hand, such examples as Gen. 1,2 and 
the earth was (nrPjl) waste and emptiness , can scarcely be regarded as properly 
verbal clauses; nJTH is used here really only for the purpose of referring to past 
time a statement which, as the description of a condition, might also appear in 
the forip of a simple noun-clause; comp. Gen. 3, 1. This is especially true of 
the somewhat numerous instances in which flNl occurs as a connecting word 
between the subject and the participial predicate; e.g. Jud. 1, 7. Job 1, 14 
(immediately afterwards a simple noun-clause). The imperfect of HNl announces 
what is future in Num. 14, 33 and elsewhere; comp. 5 116. r. However, 
especially in the latter case, njH is not wholly without verbal force, but comes 
very near to being a mere copula, and this use is more frequent in the later 
Books 9 than in the earlier. 

Rem. On the employment of existence , and pK non- existence , which were k 

originally substantives (on their tendency to be used as verbs, equivalent to est 
and non est , cf. § 100. 0, and the Negative Sentences , § 152) as a connecting link 
between a pronominal subject and a participial predicate (especially in conditional 
and interrogative sentences, Gen. 24, 42. 49. 43, 4 and elsewhere), see above, 

§ 116. q, and the various kinds of subordinate clauses mentioned in §§ 150, 159. 

4 . The natural arrangement of words in the noun-clause, as describ- / 
ing a state, is subject — predicate; the principal stress falls on the former 
since it is the object of the description. Very frequently, however 
(and not merely in poetry, where greater freedom is naturally allowed 

1 On a similar use of the separate pronoun of the third person in Aramaic 
(Dan. 2, 38. Ezra 5, n, dec.) see Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl. Aram., § 87. 3. 

* This is of course to be distinguished from the use of Mil (to be inferred from 
the context) as predicate in the sense of 6 aMs; see above, p. 459, note; or 
in such cases as Dent. 32, 39 see now Mil '3R ' 3 K that /, even /, am he; 

1 Chron. 21, 17. 

9 According to Albrecht, ZAW, 1888, p. 252, especially in Deuteronomy and in 
the Priestly Code. 
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in the arrangement of words), the reverse order is found, i .z. predicate — 
subject\ The latter order must be used when special emphasis is laid 
on the predicate x , or when it consists of an interrogative word; thus 
with a substantival predicate, e. g. Gen. 3, 19 dust thou art; 

4, 9. 12, 13 (my sister , not my wife); 20, 2. 12. 29, 14. Job 5, 24. 
6, 12; with an adjectival predicate, e.g. Is. 6, 3. 28, 21. Jer. 10, 6; 
with a participle, Gen. 30, 1. 32, 12; with an interrogative pronoun, 
e.g. Gen. 24, 65 s ; with an adverbial interrogative, e. g. Gen. 4, 9. 

fPt Rem. Comp, on the above the exhaustive investigations of C. Albrecht, 4 Die 
Wortstellung im hebr. Nominalsatze/ ZA W. 1888, pp. 218 sqq. and 249 sqq.; with 
. a complete list of the exceptions to the order subject—predicate, p. 254 sqq. The 
predicate must precede for the reasons stated (an adjectival predicate is particularly 
emphatic when it has the force of a comparative, e.g. Gen. 4, 13; the predicate 
expressed by means of a preposition precedes with especial frequency when it 
serves to convey the ideas of having , possessing , e.g. Gen. 18, 14. 29, 16 and 
elsewhere; comp, also 26, 20. 31, 16. 43). 

ft The predicate may precede: (a) when the subject is a pronoun, for 4 th$ person 
as being assumed to be generally known, does not excite the same interest as that 
which is stated about him (b) 4 in order not to be a mere appendage to a subject 
which consists of several words/ e.g. 2 Ki. 20,19; (c) in interrogative sentences 
(with a substantival or adjectival predicate or one compounded with a preposition), 
e.g. I Sam. 16,4; finally (d) when the predicate is adverbial or compounded with 
a preposition, in a relative clause, as a rule closely united (by Maqqeph) with "U7K, 
e.g. Gen. 2, n DP-CW ; 1, 29 sq. 

§ 142. The Verbal-clause . 

a 1. By § 140./there is an essential distinction between verbal- 
clauses, according as the subject stands before or after the verb. In 
the verbal-clause proper the principal emphasis rests upon the action 
which proceeds from (or is experienced by) the subject, and accord¬ 
ingly the verb naturally precedes (necessarily so when it is in the 
perfect consecutive or imperfect consecutive). Nevertheless, the subject 
does sometimes precede even in the verbal-clause proper, in the 
continuation of the narrative, e.g. Gen. 7, 19. 2 Sam. 19, 12; 
especially so if there is special emphasis upon it, e.g. Gen. 3, 13 
(it is not I who am to blame, but) the serpent beguiled me, comp. 


1 For the same reason specifications of place (e. g. Gen. 4, 7) or other adverbial 
qualifications may stand at the beginning of the sentence. 

2 The only exceptions, according to Albrecht (see the Rem. above), are Ex. 
16, 7. 8. 
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Gen. 2, 5 and elsewhere 1 . In the great majority of instances, 
however, the position of the subject at the beginning of a verbal-clause 
is to be explained from the fact that the clause is not intended to 
introduce a new fact carrying on the narrative, but rather to describe 
a state . Verbal-clauses of this kind approximate closely in character 
to noun-clauses, and not infrequently (viz. when the verbal form might 
just as well be read as a participle) it is doubtful whether the writer 
did not in fact intend a noun-clause. 

The particular state represented in the verb may consist— b 

( a ) Of an act completed long before, to which reference is made only because 

it is necessary for understanding the sequel of the principal action. If the predi¬ 
cate be a perfect (as it almost always is in these cases), it is generally to be 
rendered in English by a pluperfect; comp, the examples discussed above in 
$ Sam. 28, 3, &c.); also Gen. 6, 8 (not Noak found grace); 16, 1. 18, 17. 

20,4. 24,1. 39, i ( and Joseph in the meanwhile had been brought down to Egypt); 

41, 10. Judg. 1,16. 1 Sam. 9, 15. 14, 27. 25, 21. 1 Ki. 1, 1, &c.— In a wider 
sense this applies also to such verbal-clauses as Gen. 2, 6 (see further, §112. e ), 
where they serve to represent an action continuing for a long period in the past, 
and thus to some extent a state. 

( b ) Of a fact, contemporaneous with the principal events or continuing as the C 
result of them. To the former class belong all those instances in which the 
predicate is combined with HJH (provided that njjj has not, as in Gen. 1, 2. 3, 1, 
&c., been weakened to a mere copula, in which case the precedence of the subject 

is fully explained from the character of the clause as a noun-clause; comp. 

§ 141.1, and the examples of HJH, &c., with a participle, § 116. r); as an example 
of the second class, comp. e. g. Gen. 13, 12 'W fy 33 "|HjJ 3 315 * D*} 3 K Abraham 
accordingly continued to dwell in the land of Canaan , but Lot dwelt , &c. 

Rem. 1. The close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the subject d 
and actual noun-clauses, is seen finally from the fact that the former also are some¬ 
what frequently added with ) (or subordinated) to a preceding sentence in order 
to lay stress upon some accompanying circumstance; on such noun-clauses 
describing a state or circumstance , cf. § 141. e. This is especially the case, again, 
when the circumstance which follows involves an antithesis; comp. Gen. 18, 18 
seeing that nevertheless Abraham shall surely become , &c.; 24, 56. 26, 27. Is. 

29, 13. Jer. 14, 15. Ps. 50', 17. Job 21, 22, and such examples as Gen. 4, 2. 4. 

29, 17, where by means of 1 a new subject is introduced in express antithesis to 
one just mentioned. Moreover, in the examples treated above, in letters b and c 
(1 Sam. 28, 3,&c.), the subject is frequently introduced by which then corres¬ 
ponds to the Greek used to interpose an explanation, &c/, see Winer, Gramm . 
des mutest. Sprachidioms , § 53. 7. b. 


1 This of course applies also to the cases, in which the subject consists of 
a strongly emphasized personal pronoun, e. g. Gen. 32, 13 rUFIN thou thyself ; 
33, 3 WH he himself 
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C a. By a peculiar construction verbal-clauses may be joined by means of 1 and 
a following subject to participial clauses, e.g. Gen. 38, 25 nnSjP fcOHI HK 2 RD JOH 
she was already brought forth , when she sent , &c.; 44, 3. 4. Jud. 18, 3. 19, ir. 
2 Sam. 20,8; for other examples, see § 116. u (according to the remarks there made, 
note 1, the apodosis also frequently appears in the form of a noun- clause, a further 
proof of the close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the subject and 
noun-clauses proper). Without doubt there is in all these cases a kind of inversion 
of the principal clause and the temporal subordinate clause; the latter for the sake 
of greater emphasis being raised to an independent noun-clause, while the real 
principal action is added as though it were an accompanying circumstance, and 
hence in the form of an ordinary circumstantial clause. 

f 2. According to what has been remarked above, in letter a, the 
natural order of words within the verbal sentence is : Verb — Subject } 
or Verb — Subject — Object. But as in the noun-clause (§ 141./) so also 
in the verbal-clause, a variation of the usual order of words frequently 
occurs when any member of the sentence is to be specially emphasized 
by priority of position \ Thus the order may be :— 

(a) Object — Verb — Subject: Gen. 30, 40. 1 Sam. 2, 9. 15, 1. 2 Ki. 
23, 19 and frequently. Naturally the examples are far more numerous, 
in which the object precedes a verbal form which includes the subject 
in itself, e.g. Gen. 3, 10. 14. 18. 6, 16. 8, 17. 9, 13. 37, 4. Ex. 18, 23. 
Jud. 14, 3. 1 Sam. 18, 17. 20, 9. 21, 10. 2 Ki. 22, 8. Prov. 13, 5 
and elsewhere. 

(£) Verb — Object — Subject: Gen. 21, 7. Num. 5, 23. 1 Sam. 15, 33. 
2 Sam. 24, 16 (but -JK/Bn is probably only a subsequent addition); 
Is. 19, 13. Ps. 34, 22. Job 11, 19 and elsewhere. 

(c) Subject — Object — Verb: Is. 3, 17. n, 8. 13, 18. Hos. 12, 11. 
Ps. 6, 10. 11, 5. Job 29, 25*. 


1 Not infrequently also the striving after chiasmus mentioned in § 114. r, note, 
occasions a departure from the usual arrangement of words. 

* This sequence occurs even in prose (Gen. 17, 9. 23, 6 and elsewhere); it is, 
however, more doubtful here than in the above prophetical and poetical passages, 
whether the preceding subject should not be regarded rather as the subject of a 
compound sentence (§ 143), the predicate of which is an independent verbal-clause; 
this would explain why the verbal-clause is usually separated from the subject by 
one of the greater distinctives.—On the other hand, the sequence Subject — Object — 
Verb is quite common in Aramaic (e.g. Dan. 2,7. 10); comp. Gesenius, Comm. 
on Is. 42, 24, and Kautzsch’s Gramm, des Bibl . Aram., § 84. 1. b. The pure 
Aramaic usage of placing the object before the infinitive occurs in Hebrew in 
Lev. 19, 9. 21, 21. Deut. 28, 56. 2 Sam. 11, 19. Is. 49, 6. 2 Chron. 28, 10. 31, 7. 

36, 19(0- 
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(d) Object — Subject—Verb (very rarely): 2 Ki. 5, 13. Is. 5, 17/ 
28, 17. Ps. 51, 5 1 . 

( e) A substantival complement of the verb nvi is placed first in 
Is. 18, 5 n« nw -id* and a ripening grape the flower becometh. 

Rem. Of specifications compounded with a preposition those of place stand g 
regularly after the verb, unless they are specially emphatic as e. g. Gen. 19,3. 30,16. 
32,5. Mic/f, 1. Est. 9,13; in Gen. 29, 25 ^>rT}a with 3 pretii precedes for the sake 
of emphasis. Comp., however, in Gen. 35, 13 the order verb —specification of 
place — subject '. The remoter object precedes for the sake of emphasis, e. g. in 
Gen. 13, 15 (26, 3). 15, 3; even before the interrogative, Gen. 27, 37 (cf. Jer. 

22, 15 where the subject precedes an interrogative, and 1 Sam. 20, 8. Job 34, 31 
where a prepositional specification precedes). Prepositional specifications of lime, 
such as n ^*03 (Gen. 1, 1), D^ 3 , Min Dta &c. (but not njfc&na, nor the 
simple njytn, n^nna, D^yb), stand, as a rule, before the verb, provided it be 
not in the perfect consecutive or imperfect consecutive; so also certain adverbs 
of time, such as TN, HTIJ1, whilst others like iSV, TWl regularly follow the verb. 

§ 148 . The Compound Sentence . 

A compound sentence (§ 140. d) is formed by the juxtaposition a 
of a subject 2 (which always precedes, see letter c) and 

(a) An independent noun-clause, which (a) refers to the principal 
subject by means of a pronoun, e. g. Nah. 1, 3 fan*! HB*Da rnnj 
the Lord—in the storm is his way; 2 Sam. 23, 6. Ps. 18, 31. 104, 17. 
125, 2. Eccles. 2, 14; comp, also Gen. 34, 23, where the predicate is 
an interrogative clause.—A personal pronoun is somewhat frequently 
used as the principal subject, e.g. Is. 59, 21 W"ia ntft and 
as for me, this is my covenant with them , &c.; Gen. 9, 9. Is. 1, 7. 

17, 4. 1 Chron. 28,2 3 ; with an interrogative noun-clause, Gen. 37, 30. 
Job 21, 4. 38, 19:—or ($) is without a retrospective suffix (in which 
case naturally the connexion between the subject and predicate is 
much looser), e.g. 1 Sam. 20, 23 and as touching the matter 

1 This sequence occurs more frequently in noun-clauses with a participial predi¬ 
cate, e.g. Gen. 37, 16. 41, 9. 2 Sam. 13, 4, &c., in interrogative sentences, e.g. 

2 Ki. 6, 22. Jer. 7, 19; in all which cases the emphasized object is placed before 
the natural sequence of subject—predicate . [Cf. Driver, Tenses , § 208.] 

* In Gen. 31,40 a verbal-clause (Vl^n / was ) occurs instead of the subject, 
and is then explained by another verbal-clause. 

* In 1 Chron. 28, 2 (comp, also 22, 7 % aab"Dj| iTH * 3 $$ might also be taken 
as strengthening the pronominal suffix which follows (equivalent to I myself 
had it in my mind), as e.g. Ezek. 33, 17 whereas their own way is not equal ; 
comp. § 135./. 

I i 
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which , &c. . . . behold the Lord is between thee and me for ever; 
Prov. 27, 2. 

h (£) An independent verbal-clause: (a) with a retrospective suffix 
e.g. Gen. 9,6 (comp. § 116. w) ; 17,150* for Sarai thy wife % thou shall 
not call her name Sarai; 26, 15. 28, 13. 34, 8. Ex. 30, 37. 32, 1. 
1 Sam. 2, 10. 2 Ki. 10, 29. Is. 9, 1. 11, 10. Ezek. 33, 2. Hos. 9, 11. 
Ps. 11, 4. 46, 5. 65, 4. 74, 17. Dan. 1, 17; with a pronoun as the 
principal subject, Gen. 24, 27; ( 0 ) without a retrospective suffix. 
Is. 19, 17 every one that mentions it (Judah) to it (Egypt), it (Egypt) 
is afraid . 

C Rem. 1. In all the above examples prominence is given to the principal subject 
(by its mere separation from the context by means of a greater distinctive, as 
a casus pendens 9 ) in a manner which would be quite impossible in a simple noun 
or verbal-clause (e. g. Nah. 1, 3 if it were HD^DSl ipyj); comp, the French 
Test mot quon a accuse. But the statement or question contained in the clause 
which forms the predicate also receives greater weight. For the same purpose 
other members of the sentence also are somedmes placed at the beginning and 
resumed again by a following suffix; thus the object, Gen. 13, 15. 21, 13. 35, 12. 
47, 21 (with the Samaritan and LXX read T 3 JP); 1 Sam. 25, 29; a specification 
of place, Gen. 2, 17. 2 Ki. 22, 18 and elsewhere; a substantive with b» 1 Sam. 
9, 20. 2 Sam. 6, 23; comp, the examples in § 135. a .—In Num. 15, 29 a dativr 
is co-ordinated with the casus pendens , i. e. there is a transition to a different 
construction. 

d 2. To compound sentences belong also the numerous examples already treated 
in the account of the tenses, where the predicate of a casus pendens is intro¬ 
duced by the waw apodosis. The isolation and prominence of the principal 
subject is in this case still more marked than in the instances treated above; 00 
the casus pendens with a following imperfect consecutive (e. g. Jer. 6, 19. 33, 24). 
cf. § in. h; with a following perfect consecutive (e.g. Ex. 4, 21. 12, 44. Num. 
23, 3. 1 Sam. 25, 27. 2 Sam. 14, 10. Is. 9, 4. 56, 6sq.), § 112. / and mm; on the 
participle as casus pendens , § 112. 00 and §116. w. —In Job 15, 17 waw apodosis 
follows with the cohortative; in Job 23, 12. Ps. 115, 7 the imperfect is separated 
by tib from the waw apodosis; in Job 4, 6 as for thy hope y it is the integrity of 
thy ways , and 36, 26, an incomplete noun-clause is appended by waw apodosis. 
On ivaw apodosis after disconnected specifications of time, comp. § 112. 00 at the 
end, and Gen. 40, 9. 2 Sam. 15, 34 'JSI nJRJJI and now (so far as the pre¬ 

sent is concerned) I will be thy servant , Num. 12, 12. 

g 3. Sometimes a substantive introduced by b (in respect to; comp. § 119. 
serves the same purpose as the casus pendens beginning the sentence, as Num. 

1 Comp, the Mesa* inscription, 1 . 31 and Horonain, therein dwelt , See. 

9 But this term must not (any more than that formerly used * the subject pre¬ 
ceding absolutely *) be misunderstood to mean that the principal subject is, as it 
were, floating in the air, and that the whole sentence results in an anacoluthon. 
On the contrary, to the Semitic mind, such sentences appear quite as conectly 
formed as ordinary noun and verbal-clauses. 
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18, 18 (unless the b here serves to introduce the object, according to { 117. m); 

Is. 32, i (where, however, D'HfeH should most probably be read); Eccles. 9, 4. 

1 Chron. 7, 1. 24, 20sqq. 2 Chron. 7, 21. On the other hand, Ps. 16, 3. 17, 4. 

32, 6. 89, 19. 119, 91 are very doubtful. The suggestion of P. Haupt 
( Johns Hopkins University Circulars, xiii. no. 114; Baltimore, 1894) also 
deserves attention, that in passages like Eccles. 9, 4, and in Gen. 9, 10. 23, 10. 

Ex. 27, 3. 19. Ezek. 44, 9, See., j> is not the preposition, but an emphasizing 
particle, answering to the Arab. Id, surely ; Assyrian Id; with it is equivalent 
to in short. Cf. also sive — sive, et — el, Jos. 17, 16. Ezra 1, 11, Assyrian 

IA—14. J 1 

§ 144 . Peculiarities in the Representation of the Subject 
{especially in the Verbal-clause ). 

1. According to § 40 sqq. most forms of the finite verb include a 

a specification of the subject in the form of personal afformatives (in 
the imperfect also in the form of preformatives). Not infrequently, 
however, masculine forms are used with reference to the feminine, 
e.g. Ezek. 23, 49; Ruth 1,8; in the imperfect, Joel 2, 22. 

Cant. 2, 7; in the imperative, Amos 4, 1. Zech. 13, 7 (for other 
examples, see § no. k ). On emphasizing the pronominal subject by 
the addition of the separate pronoun, see § 135 .a and b. 

On the masculine as prior gender , cf. k 122. g; on similar anomalies in the use 
of the personal pronoun, § 135. 0 , in the connexion between substantive and 
adjective, § 132. d , between subject and predicate, § 145./, t, u. 

2. The third person singular is frequently used impersonally, b 
especially in the masculine, e. g. W1 and it came to pass , Hjrn and it 
shall come to pass; JTJH followed by ib, &c., it became hot to him , 

i. e. he became angry , Gen. 4,6 and elsewhere; lit. and it became 

strait to him , he was distressed , Gen. 32, 8 1 ; even fWJ like the German 
es giebi, there is (followed by an accusative), Prov. 13, 10. Job 37, 10; 
on Gen. 38, 28, see letter d below; also in the feminine, e. g. 1 Sam. 
30, 6 (Jud. 10, 9) *m{> 'W-; J ud - 11. 39- Jer. 7, 31. Ezek. 12, 25. 
Job 15, 32; comp, also the impersonal passives, Is. i, 6. 29, 6. 
Prov. 15, 6. Somewhat different are the instances in which' the 
3rd singular feminine occurs as the predicate of a feminine subject 


1 In Arabic and Ethiopic the masculine is commonly used in this case, in Syriac 
the feminine. The forms Dn hot, 31D good, well, ID bitter, "13f narrow , JH evil 
(frequently joined with ^ &c.), which many regard as impersonal, are no 

doubt to be regarded in most cases not as forms of the 3rd pers. sing, perf., but, 
with Hupfeld on Ps. 18, 7, as adjectives. 

I i 2 
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which is not mentioned, but is before the mind of the speaker, e. g. 
Is. 7, 7. 14, 34. Jer. 10, 7. Job 4, 5. 18, 15 (in 2 Ki. 24, 7 
is used in this way with a feminine predicate, and in Jer. 19, 5 
alone); different, too, are the instances in which the 3rd singular 
masculine refers to an act just mentioned, e. g. Gen. 17,11 and 
this (the circumcision) shall be a token of a covenant , &c. 

C Rem. The expressions for natural phenomena may be either in the 3rd sing, 
masculine or feminine, e. g. it becomes lights 1 Sam. 29,10 (but with an explicit 
subject, Gen. 44, 3); and it became light; so also iJBTP it grows dark , Jer. 
13, 16; but rcp’m Mic. 3, 6; HDJjn though there be darkness , Job 11, 17; 
"t'tpcri it rains , Amos 4, 7 (where, however, the context requires the reading 
p»- 5°, 3 rnjrtfo it is tempestuous. 

d 8. The indefinite personal subject (our they , one , the French on , and 
the German man l ) is expressed— 

(a) By the 3rd person singular masculine, e.g. one (sc. any one 
who named it, see the Rem.) called (or calls), Gen. 11, 9. 16, 14. 
Ex. 15, 23, comp. Is. 9, 5; one said\ Gen. 48, 1. 1 Sam. 16, 4. 
19, 22*; other examples are Gen. 38, 28 one put out a hand; Num. 
23, 21. 1 Ki. 22, 38. Is. 6 , 10 and one heals them; 8, 4 ("*); 

46, 7 (Pl?£); Am. 6, 12. Mic. 2, 4. Job 27, 23; by the 3rd singular 
feminine ( n "J^) Num. 26, 59. 

e Rem. The Jewish commentators, following the Arab grammarians, usually 
explain these singulars by the addition of the participle (generally determinate) 
of the same stem, e.g. tOpH &n|5. As a matter of fact, such a complement 
sometimes occurs, e. g. Is. 16, 10 rJ'Y’nn Ipl' the treader treads out , for one treads 
out; 28, 4. 24 ( doth one plow continually T ); Dent. 17,6 (Ezek. 18,32). Deut. 22,8. 
2 Sam. 17, 9 (Ezek. 33, 4). Jer. 9, 23; with an indeterminate participle (as in 
Arabic, e. g. gala qailun , a sayer says , i. e. some one says), e. g. Num. 6, 9. Amos 
9, 1; cf. above, § 116. /. [Comp. Driver, on 1 Sam. 16, 4.] 

f (p) Very frequently by the 3rd plural masculine, e.g. Gen. 29, 2 
for out of that well they watered (German trdnkte man) the flocks; 
26, 18. 35, 5. 41, 14. 49, 31. 1 Ki. 1, 2. Is. 38, 16. Hos. 12, 9. 
Job 18, 18. 34, 20. Est. 2, 2. Neh. 2, 7. 


1 In 1 Sam. 9,9 (prop, the man) is used in exactly the same sense as 

our one. 

3 Elsewhere in such cases ritpfcto usually occurs (but not in the perfect, e.g. 
1 Sam. 23, 22), so that it is doubtful whether the present reading of Gen. 48,1, &c. f 
would not be better explained according to § 7. d, note 2. In Gen. 48, 2 for the 
extraordinary * 13*1 the common form is to be read; so in 50, 26 for 
(after a plural) either DEPP 1 or the 3rd plur.; in 2 Ki 21, 26 VQp^. 
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Rem. The 3rd plur. also is sometimes used to express an indefinite subject, g 
where the context does not admit of a human agent or at least not of several, 
e.g. Gen. 34, 27. In such a case the 3rd plur. comes to be equivalent to a passive, 
as very commonly in Aramaic (see Kautzsch’s Gramm, des Bibl. Aram., § 96. 1. c ); 
e. g. Job 7, 3 wearisome nights have they allotted to me (equivalent to were 

allotted to me ; to make 4 invisible powers* the subject is a merely artificial device); 
Job 4, 19. 6, 2. 18, 18. 19, 26. 34, 2a Ezek. 32, 25. Ps. 63, n. Prov. 2, 22 (in 
parallelism with a passive); 9, 11. 

(c) By the 2nd singular masculine, e.g. Is. 7, 25 ttiairt6 h 
one will (or can) not come thither (prop, thou wilt . . .); Jer. 23, 37. 
Prov. 19, 25. 30, 28 (unless the reading should be kcw?). Comp, 
also or simply (Gen. 10, 19. 30. 13, 10 na{&) prop, until 

thy coming , i.e. until one conus . 

(</) By the plural of the participle, e.g. Jer. 38, 23 and all thy wives 
and thy children D'Ntftp (prop, are they bringing out) thy will bring 
out , &c.; comp. Is. 32, 12. Ezek. 13, 7. Neh. 6, 10 ( for some are 
coming to slay thee) and the passages discussed above, § 116. t\ In 
1 KL 5, 1 the text is corrupt. 

(( t ) By the passive, e.g. Gen. 4, 26 fyjWl TN then (1 was it k 

begun =) began men to call upon, See. 

4. A peculiar idiom, and one always confined to poetic language, l 
is the not infrequent occurrence of two subjects in a verbal sentence f , 
one of the person and the other of the thing. The latter then serves 
—whether it precedes or follows—to state the instrument, organ, or 
member by which the action in question is performed, and may be most 
often rendered in English by an adverb, as a nearer definition of the 
manner of the action. All the examples of this kind have this in 
common, that the subject denoting the thing takes a suffix in the 
same person as the personal subject s . They are thus distinguished 
from the accusatives treated in § 117 . s t with which they are often 
confused. 


1 That this form of expression also (see letter^) comes to be equivalent to 
a passive, is seen from the analogy of such Aramaic passages as Dan. 4, 2a, 
which exclude any idea of human agency. Comp. Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl. 
Aram., § 76. 2. e at the end, and in post.-bibl. Hebrew, e.g. Pirqe A both 2, 16. 
3, 5 and elsewhere. 

* Two subjects occur in a noun-clause in Ps. 83, 19. 

• In Ex. 6, 3 'tstf is subordinated to the following passive (I 121. b); 

in 1 Sam. 25, 26.33 'T, SJT are subjects to the infinitive absolute JJg^n, according 
to 5 113 -gg- In Ps. 69, 11 read njjftfj for J 133 W. 
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in (o) Example* where the subject denoting the thing precedes, tOjXt 

my voice — I cry unto the Lord , i. e. / cry aloud unto the Lord , Ps. 3, 5- 27, 7. 
142, 2; TitO^B my mouth — I cried t i. e. / cried aloud\ Ps. 66, 17 (comp. 
17, 10); Is. 26, 9 with my soul , i. t. fervently, and parallel with it ; 

but Ps. 57, 5 is rather a periphrasis for the 1st pers. I. 

{b) Where the subject denoting the thing follows, !J^p cry—thy voice 

(i.e. aloud), Is. 10,30; so also after an imperative, Ps. 17,13 (^ 310 ) and 14 (^pP ); 
60, 7. 108, 7 (^JD^); after a perfect, Hab. 3, 15 (SpD 3 D); after a cohortative, 
Ps. 108, 2 The subject denoting the thing stands between the 

personal subject and the predicate in Ps. 44, 3 *)T HTlfcjt 1 . 

11 Rem. 1. Sometimes (as in other languages) an action is ascribed to a subject 
which can only have been performed at his direction by another person; comp, 
e.g. Gen. 40, 22 (41,13). 41,14. 43, 34 ( and he commanded to set before them , &c.); 
46, 29. 2 Sam. 12, 9. 

0 2. Supposed ellipses of a definite subject are due either to a misunderstanding 

of the passage, or to a corruption of the text. Thus in 1 Sam. 24, 11 after DHTn 
either } has dropped out (through confusion with *p^f) or we should read with 
the LXX D 0 K 1 . In 2 Sam. 13, 39 (*JYJ ^> 301 ) the text is obviously corrupt 
p 3. In poetic (or prophetic) language* there sometimes occurs (supposing the 
text to be correct) a more or less abrupt transition from one person to another. 
Thus from the 2nd to the 3rd pers. (i.e. from an address to a statement), Gen. 
49, 4O). Is. 22, 19. 31, 6 (?). 42, 20. Mai. 2, 15 (where, however, for * 133 ^ we 
should undoubtedly read "1-Q0); Ps. 22, 9; in a relative clause. Is. 54, 1, comp, also 
Is. 22, 16. 52, 14 sq. 61, 7. From the 3rd to the 2nd pers., Deut. 32, 15. Is. 
1, a 9(t)* 5 i 8. J er - a 9> x 9« J°b 7, comp, also Deut. 32, 17. From the 1st to 
the 3rd pers., Lam. 3, 1 (in a relative clause). In Job 13, 28 the 3rd pers. tWH 
is probably employed teucrucSis for the 1st. 


§ 145. Agreement between the Members of a Sentence , especially between 
Subject and Predicate , in respect of Gender and Number . 

a 1. As in other languages, so also in Hebrew, the predicate in general 
conforms to the subject in gender and number (even when it is 


1 In several of the examples quoted above it might naturally be supposed 
that the subject denoting the thing (especially when it follows the verb) is to be 
explained rather as a casus instrumentalis, i. e. as an accusative, analogous to the 
adverbial accusatives treated in § 118. q. But although it is true that the subject 
denoting the thing often defines more closely the manner in which the action 
is performed, and although in similar (but still different) examples, Ps.89, 2.109,30. 
Job 19, 16, '3 occurs with 3 instrumentalc, the explanation given above must 
nevertheless be accepted. 

* In prose, Lev. 2,8; but rQ'ljVn here is hardly the original reading. Different 
from this is Gen. 26, 7, where there is a transition to direct narration. 
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a pronoun, e. g. 'rvia flNT this is my covenant, Gen. 17, 10). There 
are, however, numerous exceptions to this fundamental rule. These are 
due partly to the constructto ad sensum (where attention is paid to the 
meaning rather than to the grammatical form; see letters b-I below), 
partly to the position of the predicate (regarded as being without 
gender) before the subject. 

2. Singular nouns which include in themselves a collective idea b 
(§ 123. a), or which occasionally have a collective sense (§ 123 . b), 
may readily, in accordance with their meaning, be construed with the 
plural of the predicate, whether it precedes or follows. This is also 
the case, when the collective is itself feminine but represents, exclusively 
or at least generally, masculine persons. 

Examples:— 

(a) Of collectives proper: (a) with the predicate preceding, Gen. 30, 38 C 
[ton Tj'rfnri (comp, verse 39. 31, 8 and 33, 13); Jud. 1, 2 a sq. PP 3 representing 
persons belonging to the tribe; Mic. 4, 3 ' 13 ; 2 Ki. 25, 5 army; Prov. 11, 26 

the people; Nam. 10, 3 all the congregation (comp. 1 Ki. 8, 5); 

1 Ki. 1,40. Is. 9, 8. 25, 3. Amos 1, 5 DJ; 1 Sam. 17,47. Ezra IO * 13 assembly. 

Comp, also the construction of national names, as DIM (§ 122. t), e.g. 1 Ki. 20, 20 
EPR and the Syrians fled ; 1 Sam. 4, 5.—(0) with the predicate follow¬ 

ing, 1 Ki. 8,5 IjJ? [to sheep and oxen , construed with the plural in the following 
relative clause; Job 1, 14 nfenh VH "ljJ 3 n the cattle (cows) were ploughing; 

2 Sam. 3, 1 and 1 Chron. 10, 6 JV 3 « family , and in a place-name, 1 Sam. 6, 13; 

Hos. 11, 7. Ezra 4,4 QJ; Ps. 68, 11 fljn herd; Is. 26, 19 a heap of dead 
bodies; Is. 27, 11 "PSfjJ boughs; 1 Sam. 4, 1 preceded by a predicate 

in the singular. 

(b) Of substantives occasionally used as collectives: (a) with the predicate d 

preceding, Gen. 34, 24 ; Jud. 9, 55. 15, 10 ; Is. 16, 4 Dtp the treader 

dawn. —( 0 ) with the predicate following, Job 8, 19 “in# — others; Ezek. 28, 3 
DV1D a secret. 

T 

(r) Of feminines as collective terms denoting masculine persons: (a) with the € 
predicate preceding, 1 Sam. 17, 46 that all the earth may know , 

i.e. all the inhabitants of the earth; cf. Deut. 9, 28. Ps. 66, 1. 96, 1. 9, &c.; 
Amos 1, 8 npfcttf remnant. —( 0 ) with the predicate following, Gen. 41, 57. 2 Sam. 

15. * 3 - 1 Ki. 10,14. Ps. 33, 8 (jnKirfe); Gen. 48, 6 TtffD issue; I Sam. 2, 33 
JV 3 ") 9"^3 all the increase; Job 30, 12 n|T ]3 rabble . In Hag. 2, 7 read rflOn 
with’the LXX. 

Examples of predicates in the singular, notwithstanding the collective meaning f 
of the subject, occur in Gen. 35, 11. Ex. 10, 24. 14, 10. Deut. 1, 39, &c.—For 
examples of bold enallage of the number in noun-clauses with a substantival 
predicate, see above, § 141. c. 

Rem. Not infrequently the construction begins in the singular (especially when g 
the predicate precedes; see letter 0 below), but is carried on, after the collective 
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subject has been mentioned, in the plural; e.g. Ex. x, 20 3 "}J 1 

and the people multiplied , and waxed very mighty ; 33, 4. 

h 8. On the other hand, plurals which have a singular meaning 
(§ 124. a) are frequently construed with the singular, especially the 
plurails excellentae or maiestalis (§ 124. g-i; on the union of these 
plurals with attributes, cf. § 132. h), as Gen. 1, 1. 3, &c. (see, 

however, the Rem.), DtflK ma ^ er t Ex* 21, 4, master , owner , 

Ex. 21, 29; comp., moreover, with the singular, 2 Sam. 10, 9. 
Job 16,16 K e ik. t Prov. 12,10.—So feminine forms with a mas¬ 
culine meaning are construed with a masculine predicate, e. g. Eccles. 
12, 9 n^nj? njn the preacher was wise. 

t Rem. The construction of D'n^K God with the plural of the predicate may 
be explained (apart of course from such passages as 1 Ki. 19, 2. 20,10, where the 
speakers are heathen, and may, therefore, be a numerical plural) partly 

as an acquiescence in a polytheistic form of expression, partly from the peculiar 
usage of one of the early documents of the Hexateucb, called E by Wellhausen, 
&c., B by Dillmann; comp, his commentary on Numbers—Joshua, p. 618, 
and above, § 124. g, note 2. So Gen. 20, 13 (but in conversation with a 

heathen); 31, 53. 35, 7, comp, also Jos. 24, 19. That this construction was 

afterwards studiously avoided from fear of misconception, is shown by such 
passages as Neh. 9, 18 compared with Ex. 32, 4. 8, and 1 Chron. 17, 21 compared 
with 2 Sam. 7, 23. Cf. Strack’s excursus in Die Bucher Gen. Exod. Lev. und 
Num ., Munich, 1894, p. 67 sq. 

k 4. Plurals of names of animals or things, and of abstracts, whether 
they be masculine or feminine, are frequently construed with the 
feminine singular of the verbal predicate 1 (on the collective sense of the 
feminine form, cf. § 122. s) ; thus Joel 1, 20 Jngfl rnfc> rtona the beasts 
of the field long; Jer. 12, 4 (where the predicate precedes), comp, also 
Job 12, 7; names of things with the predicate preceding occur in 
2 Sam. 24, 13. Is. 34, 13. Jer. 4, 14. 51, 29. Ps. 18, 35. 37, 31. 

73, 2 KUk. 103, 5. Job 14, 19. 27, 20; with the predicate following, 

Gen. 49, 22 (Dto = branches ); Deut. 21,7. 1 Sam. 4, 15 (HOQ vyjn) *. 


1 Comp, in Greek the construction of the neuter plural with the singular of the 
predicate rd vp6$ara &aivu ; in Attic Greek the plural of the predicate is allowed 
only when the neuter denotes actual persons, as rd Mp&nota tkafior. In Arabic 
also the pluralis inhumanus (i. e. not denoting persons) is regularly construed 
with the feminine singular of the attribute or predicate, as are all the plurales 
fracti (collective forms). 

9 On the possibility of explaining forms like as 3rd plural feminine, cf. 
above, § 44. m; but this explanation would not apply to all the cases under this 
head, cf. Joel 1, 20. Ps. 37, 31. 103, 5. 
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Is. 59, 12. Jer. 2, 15 K'th.; 4, 14. 48, 41. 49, 24. Prov. 15, 22. 

20, 18. Job 20, II. 41, IO 1 . 

5. Moreover, the plurals of persons (especially in the participle) / 
are sometimes construed with the singular of the predicate, when 
instead of the whole class of individuals, each severally is to be 
represented as affected by the statement. Undoubted examples of this 
distributive singular are Gen. 27, 29 (Num. 24, 9) T?!)-??* TT& 
those that curse thee , cursed be every one of them, and those that 
bless thee , blessed be every one of them; Ex. 31, 14. Lev. 17, 14 and 
19, 8 (in both places the Samaritan has few); Is. 3, 12 unless 
is to be regarded as a pluralis maiestatis according to § 124. g; Prov. 

3, 18. 35 (?)- 18, 21 (?). 21, 27 b . 27, 16. 28, 1 b . 28, 16 K'th. 

Rem. Analogous to the examples above mentioned is the somewhat frequent* ttt 
use of suffixes in the singular (distributively) referring to plurals; comp, the 
tvr^z/’Suffixes in Deut. 21, 10. 28, 48. Amos 6, 10; and the noun-suffixes in Is. 

2, 8. 30, 2a. Jer. 31,15. Hos. 4, 8. Zech. 14, 12. Ps. 5, 10 (where, however, to'B 
is clearly to be read with all the early versions); 62, 5. 141, io(?). Job 38, 32. 
Eccles. 10,15 ; finally, the suffixes with prepositions in Is. 2,20 TBfct which 

they made each one for himself; according to others, which they {the makers) 
made for him; 5, 26. 8, 20. Job 24, 5, in each case *\b ; in Gen. 2, 19 *\b refers to 
the collectives Hjn and comp, further, Is. 5, 23 USD after DTJ'TO, and 

1 Sam. 5, 10 after D'J^jpyn. Conversely in Mic. 1, 11 '"DJI [cf. Jer. 

13, 20 K*th.\ but the text is undoubtedly corrupt. 

0. Subjects in the dual are construed with the plural of the predicate, n 
since verbs, adjectives, a nd pronouns, according to § 88. a, have no 
dual forms; thus D??}?, Gen. 29,17 rri3! nWp and Leatis eyes were 
dull; 2 Sam. 24, 3. Is. 30, 20. Jer. 14, 6. Mic. 7, 10. Ps. 18, 28. 

38, 11 (on the other hand, in 1 Sam. 4, 15 the predicate is in the 
feminine singular after the subject, and in Mic. 4, 11 before it; comp, 
for both, letter k above); so also ears , 2 Chron. 6, 40; 
hands , Is. 1, 15. Job 10, 8. 20, 10 (in Ex. 17, 12 even with the plural 
masculine 0*133; cf. letter p); EPflBb tips, 1 Sam. 1, 13. Job 27, 4; 
DH? breasts, Hos. 9, 14. 

7. Variations from the fundamental rule (see above, letter a) very o 
frequently occur when the predicate precedes the subject (denoting 

1 In Prov. 14, 1 an abstract plural niopn (to be read thus with 9,1, &c., instead 
of nto^n) is construed with the singular; but comp. § 124. e. 

* In several of the above examples the text is doubtful, and hence Mayer 
Lambert {Revue des itudes juives , xxiv. no) rejects the theory of distributive 
singulars generally. 
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animals or things 1 ). The speaker or writer begins with the most 
simple form of the predicate, the uninflected 3rd singular masculine, 
and leaves us without indication as to which of the following subjects 
(and so which gender or number) is to define the predicate thus left 
temporarily indefinite 2 . Thus inflexions are omitted in— 

(a) The verb, with a following singular feminine, Is. 2, 17 ngh 
HVQ 3 and bowed down shall be the loftiness of man; 9, 18. 14, 11. 
28, 18. 47, 11; 1 Sam. 25, 27 (see note 1 below); 1 Ki. 8, 31. 
22, 36. 2 Ki. 3, 26. Jer. 51, 46. Eccles. 7, 7; with a following plural 
masc., Is. 13, 22 D'V? and there shall cry wolves , &c.; Jud. 13, 17 
K e th. 20, 46. 1 Sam. 1, 2. 4, 10. 2 Sam. 24, 15. 1 Ki. 13, 33. Jer. 
51, 48. Ps. 124, 5. Est. 9, 23 (see note 1 below); Gen. 1, 14 rnto 
let there be lights; with a following plural feminine, Deut. 32, 35. 
Is. 8, 8. Jer. 13,18. Mic. 2,6. Ps. 57, 2; before collectives and mixed 
subjects, e.g. Gen. 12, 16. 13, 5. 30, 43. 32, 6, &c.; before a following 
dual, Is. 44, 18. Ps. 73, 7 (where, however, with the LXX to2ig should 
be read). 

p Rem. 1. The instances in which a preceding predicate appears in the plural 
masculine before a plural (or collective singular) feminine of persons (Jud. 21, 21. 

1 Ki. 11, 3), of animals (Gen. 30, 39) or of things (Lev. 26, 33. Jer. 13, 16. Hos. 
14, 7. Ps. 16, 4. Job 3, 24. Cant. 6, 9), or before a dual (2 Sam. 4,1. Zeph. 3, 16. 

2 Chron. 15, 7) are to be explained not on the analogy of the examples under 
letter <?, but from a dislike of using the 3rd plur. fem. imperf. (for this is the 
only form concerned in the above examples; comp., however, Nah. 3, 11 
instead of ^flTl); comp, the examples of a following predicate in the 3rd plur. 
masc., instead of the fem., under letters t and u, and on an analogous phenomenon 
in the imperative, see § no. k . 

q 2. As in the case of verbs proper so also the verb iTH, when used as a copula, 
frequently remains uninflected before the subject; comp. Gen. 5. 23 sqq. 39, 5. 
Deut. 21, 3 (according to the accents); 22, 23. Is. 18, 5 fltf} HJPI) 7 E& 
and a ripening grape the flower becometh . 

r (b) The adjective in a noun-clause, e.g. Ps. 119, 137 T9??? 
upright are thy judgements; comp, verse 155 s . In German also 
the adjective as predicate remains uninflected.—On the other hand, 


1 Only rarely does an uninflected predicate precede a personal subject, as 1 Sam. 
25, a 7 (but HfcOSn should probably be read, as in verse 35); Est. 9, 23 (before 
a plur. masc.). Such examples as Job 42, 15 are to be explained according to 
§ 121. a. 

3 In a certain sense this is analogous to the German es komml ein Mann, tint 
Frau , &c. 

3 This does not include such cases as Job 24, 7. 10, where is rather to 
be explained as an accusative denoting a state, § 118. n. 
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•1J? 4 ! in T"J?ij thy servants are shepherds, Gen. 47, 3, is either 

an unusual orthography or simply a misspelling for 'IP. 

Rem. 1. As soon as a sentence which begins with an uninflected predicate is S 
carried on after the mention of the subject, the gender and number of the sub¬ 
sequent (co-ordinate) predicates must coincide with those of the subject, e.g. 
Gen. 1, 14 Vrfl • • • rnto W (see letter o above); Num. 9, 6. Ezek. 14, 1; 
comp, also Gen. 30, 39 (see letter p above). 

2. The dislike mentioned in letter p above, of using the feminine form (comp., t 
further, § 144. a t with the sections of the Grammar referred to there, and below, 
letter «), is exemplified sometimes by the fact that of several predicates only that 
which stands next to the feminine substantive is inflected as feminine; thus in 

Is. 14, 9 nir}, and afterwards "f)ty; 33, 9 yjK moumeth , lan¬ 

guished the lattd . Comp. Jer. 4, 30, and the examples (§ 47. h) where only the 
earlier of several consecutive forms of the and sing. fern, imperf. are provided with the 
afiormative /, Is. 57, 8. Jer. 3, 5. Ezek. 22, 4. 23, 32 (i"Pnn after 'Pl&?FI); on 
the converse sequence of genders in imperatives, Nah. 3, 15, comp. § 110. h .— 

Of a different kind are instances like Lev. 2, 1. 5, 1. 20, 6, where person 
(fem.) as the narrative continues, assumes (in agreement with the context) the 
sense of a masculine person. 

3. The instances in which the gender or number of the following predicate u 
appears to differ from that of the subject, are due partly to manifest errors in the 
text, e.g. Gen. 3a, o read with the Samaritan *inRn instead of nnRH; 

then follows correctly; 1 Sam. 2, 20 read with Wellhausen according to 

1, 28, instead of 1 Sam. 16, 4 read 2 Sam. 14, 10 read VUOffl; 

Ezek. 18, 29 instead of }3rP read the plural as in verse 25; so also Ezek. 20, 38 

for Rfaj 1 , and in Job 6, 20 for ntD21; in Lam. 5, 10 read "1DD3, and comp, in 

general, § 7. d , note 2; 1 Chron. 2, 48 read ; in Jer. 48, 15 the text is 
• * • * 
certainly corrupt. Other instances are due to special reasons. The variations in 

Is. 49, 11. Hos. 14, 1. Prov. 1,16 (after 1^3T), Ps. 11, 4 (after Wg), Prov. 5, 2. 

10, 21. 32. 18, 6. 26, 23. Job 15, 6 (all after DTlDb), Prov. 3, 2 (after TfafO), 

Ps. 102, 28. Job 16, 22 (after DUt?), Dan. 11, 41 (read DfcTtt), and perhaps 
Gen. 20, 17 are also to be explained (see letter p) from the dislike of the 3rd plur. 
fem. imperf.; moreover, in Jer. 44, 19. Prov. 26, 23 even the plur. masc. of a 
participle occurs instead of the plur. fem.—In Gen. 31, 8sq. HVP, after a plural 
subject, is explained as a case of attraction to the following singular predicate a .— 

In Gen. 4,7 yj 4 ! is a substantival participle (d lurker , a toucher). In Gen. 47, 24 
njfl) remains undefined in gender (masc.), although the noun precedes for the 
sake of emphasis; so also in Ex. 12,49. 28, 7. 32. Num. 9,14. 15. 29. Jer. 50, 46. 
Eccles. 2, 7 ('*> rPH as if the sentence began afresh, and servants bom in my 


1 fctta' probably an error for The Masora on Lev. 11, 34 reckons fourteen 

instances of tfa', where we should expect the plural. 

* So also the pronoun emphatically resuming the subject (see $ 141. h) 
is attracted to the predicate in number in Jos. 13, 14 KV1 . . ♦ rrtfp 

the offerings of the Lord . . . that is his inheritance; in number and gender, Lev. 
25. 33 (fri; Jer. 10, 3. 
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house ... there fell to my lot this possession also).—In Job so, 36 may 

(unless fc^R is regarded as masculine, § 122. 0) be taken impersonally, fire , without 
its being blown upon it.—In Is. 16,8 and Hab. 3,17 the predicate in the singular 
is explained from the collective character of HtoltP (see letter h above); on the 
other hand, the masculine form of the predicate is abnormal in Ps. 87, 3. Prov. 
a, 10. ia, 25. 29, 25. Job 8. 7. 


§ 146 . Construction of Compound Subjects . 

a 1 . When the subject is composed of a nomen regens (in the construct 
state) with a following genitive, the predicate sometimes agrees in 
gender and number not with the nomen regens, but with the genitive, 
when this represents the principal idea of the compound subject 1 . 
Thus 1 Sam. 2, 4 D' 13 | the bow of the mighty men is broken , 

as if it were the mighty men with their bow are broken; Ex. 26,12. Lev. 
13, 9. 1 Ki. 1, 41. 17,16. Is. 2, 11. 21,17. Job 15, 20. 21, 21. 29, 10. 
32, 7 (D'OtP 3*1 equivalent to many years); 38, 21; with the predicate 
preceding, 2 Sam. 10, 9, unless it is to be explained according to 
§ 145- 

b Rem. 1. The cases in which ^ip (voice, sound) with a following genitive stands 
at the beginning of a sentence, apparently in this construction, are really 
of a different kind. The ^ip is there to be taken as an exclamation, and the 
supposed predicate as in apposition to the genitive, e. g. Gen. 4, 10 the voice of 
thy brothers blood, which crieth (prop, as crying, § 108./).. .! = hark ! thy brother's 
blood is crying, &c.; Lev. 13, 9. Is. 13,4. 66,6. In Is. 52, 8 an independent verbal - 
clause follows the exclamation the voice of thy watchmen ! in Jer. 10, 22 and Cant. 

2, 8 an independent noun-clause; in Is. 40, 3 Rip ^ip the voice of one that crieth ! 
i. e. hark! there is one crying is followed immediately by the direct discourse; 
in Mic. 6, 9 bip hark l may be used disconnectedly (cf. the almost adverbial use 
of ^p in 5 144. m) and rrtn* be taken as the subject to Rlp\ 

C a. When the substantive ^3 ("^ 3 ) entirety is used in connexion with a genitive 
as subject of the sentence, the predicate usually agrees in gender and number 
with the genitive, since ^3 is equivalent in sense to an attribute (whole, alt) of 
the genitive; hence, e. g. with the predicate preceding, Gen. 5, 5 DIR *D ^3 WJJ 
and all the days of Adam were, &c. (in 9, 29 Wl; but the Samaritan reads 
here also); Ex. 15, 20; with the predicate following, Ps. 150, 6 and elsewhere. 
Exceptions are, e. g. Lev. 17, 14 (but cf. $ 145. /). Is. 64, 10. Prov. 16, 2. Nah. 

3, 7. On the other hand, in such cases as Ex. 12, 16 the agreement of the predi¬ 
cate with "^3 is explained from the stress laid upon the latter, HDR^Sor^S 
being equivalent to nothing at all of work. 


1 Sometimes, however, the attraction of the predicate to the genitive may be 
merely due to juxtaposition. 
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2 . When the subject of the sentence consists of several nouns d 
connected by waw copulative , usually 

(a) The predicate follaiving is put in the plural, e. g. Gen. 8, 22 

seed time and harvest, and cold and heat . . . shall not cease *&); 

after subjects of different genders in the masculine (as the prior gender , 
cf. § 132. d) y e. g. Gen. 18, 11 »Tjkn DrniK Abraham and Sarah 
were old; Deut. 28, 32. 1 Ki. 1, 21. 

Rem. Rare exceptions are Prov. 27, 9 rvjbp^ JDS? ointment and € 

perfume rejoice the hearty where the predicate agrees in gender with the masculine 
on the other hand, in Ex. 21, 4 (where are the subjects) 

it agrees with n#fctn as being the principal person ; in the compound sentence, 

Is. 9, 4, it agrees with the feminine subject immediately preceding l . 

(b) The predicate preceding two or more subjects may likewise f 
be used in the plural (Gen. 40, 1. Job 3, 5 and elsewhere); not 
infrequently, however, it agrees in gender and number with the first, 

as being the subject nearest to it. Thus the predicate is put in the 
singular masculine before several masculines singular in Gen. 9, 23. 

11, 29. 21, 32. 24, 50. 34, 20. Jud. 14, 5; before a masculine and 
a feminine singular, e. g. Gen. 3, 8. 24, 55 then said (iDfcfy) her brother 
and her mother; 33, 7; before a masculine singular and a plural, 
e.g. Gen. 7, 7 ni and Noah went in, and his sons , &c.; 
Gen. 8, 18 (where feminines plural also follow); 44, 14. Ex. 15, 1. 

2 Sam. 5, 21; before collectives feminine and masculine, 2 Sam. 12, 2. 

Similarly, the feminine singular occurs before several feminines g 
singular, e.g. Gen. 31, 14 /fan answered Rachel and 

Leah; before a feminine singular and a feminine plural, e.g. Gen. 

24,61; before a feminine singular and a masculine singular, Num. 12,1 
jfrnNI laTTH then spake Miriam and Aaron; Jud. 5, 1; before 
a feminine singular and a masculine plural, e. g. Gen. 33, 7 (comp., on 
the other hand, Ps. 75, 4 n' 3 eH >31 jn$ Q'jfaj dissolved are the earth 
and all the inhabitants thereof ). The plural feminine occurs before 
a plural feminine and a plural masculine in Amos 8, 13.—111 Jer. 44, 25 
for DW read D^3n nm with the LXX, and cf. verse 19. 

(< c) When other predicates follow after the subjects have been h 
mentioned, they are necessarily put in the plural; comp. Ex. 21, 32. 

24, 61. 31, 4. 33, 7, &c., and § 145. s. 


1 Similarly with a mixed object, Gen. 33, 2 he put . . . Leah and her children 
after; D'^flN agrees with the masculine immediately preceding. 
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§ 147 . Incomplete Sentences . 

a 1 . Sentences are called incomplete , in which either the subject or the 
predicate or both must in some way be supplied from the context *. 
Besides the instances enumerated in § 116. s (omission of the personal 
pronoun when subject of a participial clause) and the periphrases for 
negative attributes § 152. u, this description includes certain (noun-) 
clauses introduced by nan (see letter b below), and also a number of 
exclamations of the most varied kinds (see letter c below). 
b 2. The demonstrative particle fn, nan en y ecce may be used either 
absolutely (as a kind of interjection, comp. § 105. b) before complete 
noun- or verbal-clauses, e. g. Gen. 28, 15 nani and , behold! 

I am with thee; 37, 7. 48, 21. Ex. 3, 13. 34, 10, or may take the 
pronoun, which would be the natural subject of a noun-clause, in the 
form of a suffix, see § 100. 0. Whether these suffixes are to be regarded 
as in the accusative has been shown to be doubtful in § 100./. 
However, in the case of nan the analogy of the corresponding Arabic 
demonstrative particle *inna (followed by an accusative of the noun) 
is significant 2 . If nan with a suffix and a following adjective or 
participle (see the examples in § 116./ and g) forms a noun-clause, 
the subject proper, to which nan with the suffix refers, must, strictly 
speaking, be supplied again before the predicate 3 . Sometimes, 
however, the pronoun referring to the subject is wanting, and the 
simple nan takes the place of the subject and copula (as Gen. 18, 9 
Snta nan behold she is in the tent; 42, 28), or there is no indication 
whatever of the predicate, so that the sentence is limited to nan with 
the suffix, as in the frequent use of '8*7, 'aan here am /, in answer to 

1 This does not apply to such cases as Gen. 33, 8, where an infinitive 
with appears alone in answer to a question, the substance of the question 
being presupposed as a main clause; comp, also Gen. 26, 7, where fcOH must 
again be supplied after 'fltPK . 

* On the same analogy any substantive following nan would have to be regarded 
as originally a virtual accusative. Since, however, Hebrew does not possess case- 
terminations (as the Arabic does, and uses the accusative necessarily after * inna ). 
it is very doubtful whether, and how far, substantives following nan were felt to be 
accusatives. 

* That these are real noun-clauses and that the participle (e. g. DD in DO ^|n 
Gen. 20, 3) cannot be taken as a second accusative (something like ecce te 
moriturum ), is also shown by the analogy of Arabic, where after 'inna with an 
accusative the predicate is expressly in the nominative . 
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an address. Elsewhere a substantive follows nan (or jn Gen. 11, 6. 

Job 31, 35), and nan then includes the meaning of a demonstrative 
pronoun and the copula, e.g. Gen. 22, 7 nian here is the 

fire and the wood , &c.; 12, 19 behold thou hast thy wife 1 Ex. 24, 8 ; 
with reference to the past, e.g. Amos 7, 1 '31 nan] and , lo , it was the 
latter growth , &c. By a very pregnant construction the simple nan is 
used as the equivalent of a sentence in Job 9, 19 lo , here am II 

8. Examples of exclamations (threatening, complaining, triumphing, c 
especially warlike or seditious) in which, owing to the excitement of 
the speaker, some indispensable member of the sentence is suppressed, 
are— (a) with suppression of the predicate (which has frequently to be 
supplied in the form of a jussive), e.g. Jud. 7, 20 a swordfor the Lord 
and for Gideonl (verse 18 without 3 nn); 2 Sam. 20, 1 and 2 Chron. 

10, 16 (comp, also 1 Ki. 22, 36) every man to his tents, O Israeli 
(i. e. let every man go to or remain in his tent) ; the same exclamation 
without 1 Ki. 12, 16; moreover, Is. 1, 28. 13, 4 (on the exclama¬ 
tory bip equivalent to hark l cf. § 146. b); 28, 10. 29, 16 (D 33 Dn 
Oyour perversity / i.e. how great it is!); Jer. 49, 16 (if be 

equivalent to terror be upon theel); Joel 4, 14. Mai. 1, 13 (^^^ nan 
behold what a weariness /); Job 22, 29; perhaps also Gen. 49, 4 
0^03 tna a bubbling over as water (sc. happened), unless it is better to 
supply a subject nflK ( thou wast). — (b) With suppression of the 
subject, Job 15, 23 Wjt where sc. is bread?— (c) With suppression of 
both subject and predicate, Jud. 7, 18 (see above); 1 Ki. 12, 16 (see 
above); 2 Ki. 9, 27 tot* him also l explained immediately after¬ 
wards by *nsn smite him l Hos. 5, 8 after thee , Benjamin l sc. 
is the enemy (differently in Jud. 5, 14); Ps. 6, 4. 90, 13. Hab. 2, 6 
'nD-|j>. Ps 74( 9 no-ljJ.—On and if not. 2 Sam. 13, 26. 2 Ki. 

5, 17, see § 159. dd. 

Rem. 1. To the class of incomplete sentences naturally belong exclamations d 
introduced by inteijections PinK, 'in, Dn 1 ; comp. $ 105. The object of the 
threat or imprecation (with ']R) follows regularly (except Ezelc. 24,6. 9) with b 
(comp, vae tibi) , e.g. ttb 'itf woe unto us! 1 Sam. 4, 8. Is. 6,5; on the other hand, 
the object of commiseration (with 'Vl) follows mostly in the vocative, or rather in the 
accusative of exclamation (comp, vae te in Plautus); so in lamentation for the dead, 
VlK 'in alas, my brother!. 1 Ki. 13, 30. Jer. 22,18 ; '13 'in ah sinful nation ! 


1 We do not consider here the cases in which these interjections (e. g. Dn 
Jud. 3, 19. Amos 6, 10) stand quite disconnectedly (so always nK and nKn). 
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Is. 1, 4. 5, 8. 11. 18. 30 . 33, &c. (with Jer. 48, 1; 50, 37. Ezek. 13, 3; 

5 > Ezek. 13,18). nni* occurs in the expression (HJiT) HlrP 'JIN FintJ Jos. 7,7,&c. 
(10 times); and in Di^ FinK alas for the dayl Joel i, 15. For DH comp. Hab. 
3, 30. Zeph. 1, 7. Zech. 3, 17 absolutely, Jud. 3, 19. Am. 6 , 10. 8 , 3. 

€ 3. Finally, instances of noun-clauses shortened in an unusual manner may perhaps 

occur in DH'T and Ps. 115, 7, for D^T they have hands , &c.; comp, 

verses 5 and 6 Dnb" 719 , &c. Perhaps also Gen. 33, 34, and 

Eccles. 5, 16 (but hardly Num. 13, 6; cf. § 138. d above) are to be 

fi 

regarded in the same way. 


II. Special Kinds of Sentences. 

§ 148 . Exclamations . 

a The originally interrogative TO is used to introduce exclamations 
expressing wonder or indignation = 0 howl or ridicule, whyl howl 
sometimes strengthened by or ntft according to § 136. c .—Astonish¬ 
ment or indignation at something which has happened is introduced 
by how (likewise originally interrogative) with the perfect; the 
indignant refusal of a demand by T? (but also by TO Job 3 X > *) 
with the imperfect; an exclamation of lamentation by less 

frequently how l in Joel 1, 18 by TO. 

Examples:— 

b TO (or "HD with a following Daget , see § 37) expressing admiration (or astonish¬ 
ment) before verbal-clauses, e.g. Gen. 27, 20 (nriTO); 38, 29. Num. 24, 5 ( how 
goodly are .../); Cant. 7, 2; before the predicate of noun-clauses, e.g. Gen. 28,17. 

* Ps. 8, 2; mockingly before the verb, 3 Sam. 6, 20 (how glorious was .../); Jer. 
22, 23. Job 26, 2 sq.; indignantly, Gen. 3, 13 D^rTO; 4, 10. 30, 9. 31, 26 what 
hast thou done l 

’ptj with the perfect, e.g. Gen. 26, 9. Ps. 73, 19; in scornful exclamation, 
Is. 14, 4. 12 ; in a lament (usually HD'X), a Sam. 1, 25. 27; with the imperfect, 
in a reproachful question, Gen. 39, 9. 44, 8. Ps. 11, 1. 137, 4; in a mocking 
imitation of lament, Mic. 2, 4. 

rD'tt with the perfect, Is. 1, 21. Lam. 1,1; with the imperfect, Lam. 2, 1. 4,1. 

C Rem. 1. The close relation between a question and an exclamation appears also 
in the interrogative personal pronoun 'p in such cases as Mic. 7,18 *|iD3 ^K“*p 
who is a God like unto thee? and so in general in rhetorical questions as the 
expression of a forcible denial; similarly in the use of an interrogative sentence to 
express a wish, see § 151. a. 

d 2. A weaker form of exclamation is sometimes produced by the insertion of 
a corroborative '4) verily, surely , before the predicate, Gen. 18, 30; comp. 33, 11. 
Is. 7, 9, and the analogous cases in the apodoscs of conditional sentences, 
ft I 59- “• 
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§ 149 . Sentences which express an Oath or Asseveration. 

The particle DR, in the sense of certainly not , and *&"DR (rarely *9 a 
Gen. 22,1 6) in the sense of certainly , are used to introduce promises 
or threats confirmed by an oath (especially after such formulae as 
rrfnpn, ' 3 R ' 0 , '?> &c., as well as after imprecations, 

see below), and also simple asseverations, e.g. 2 Sam. 20, 20. Job 27,5 
after nb'bn far be it from me, but mostly without any introductory 
formula. 

Rem. No certain explanation of these particles has yet been given. According b 
to the usual view, phrases expressing an oath depend on the suppression of an 
imprecation upon oneself e. g. the Lord do so unto me , if I do it equivalent to 
I certainly will not do it; then naturally properly if I do it not equivalent 

to I certainly will do it. It is indeed difficult to understand such self-imprecations 
spoken by Yahweh, as in Deut. 1, 34 sq. Is. 14, 24. 22, 14. Jer. 32, 6. Ezek. 3, 6. 

35, 6. Ps. 95, 11. Possibly, however, the consciousness of the real meaning of the 
formula was lost at an early period, and fc$^"DR simply came to express verily , 

DR verily not .—In 1 Sam. 25, 22, where, instead of a self*imprecation, a curse 
is pronounced upon others, read TVj!) with the LXX for ‘TIT 

Examples:— 

(a) The particles DR and tt^TDR used after the utterance of an oath and after C 
formulae of swearing, e. g. 2 Sam. n, n (see note on letter a) *JS?D 3 '01 
njn "O'jrrnR n&JjR~DR as the Lord liveth , ami as thy soul liveth , I will not do 
this thing; 1 Sam. 14, 45. 2 Ki. 5, 16 (after nii*P VI; in 1 Sam. 14, 39 and 28, 6 
*"*0 is followed by a simple * 3 ); Cant. 2, 7. 3, 5 (after ' 0 y 3 t ?0 / adjure you ); 
comp, also Gen. 14, 23. 21, 23. 26, 29; spoken by Yahweh, Deut. 1, 34 sq. 1 Sam. 

3, 14. Ps. 95, 11; similarly Gen. 24,37 sq.; spoken by Yahweh, Is. 14, 24, 

where t&"DR occurs first with the perfect in the sense of a prophetic perfect, 

§ 106. n , but in the parallel clause with the imperfect; Jer. 22, 6; in Gen. 31, 53 
the negative oath introduced by ' 3 R“DR, iTTlR"DR is immediately afterwards 
continued by tfb with the imperfect.—In Ezek. 34, 10 the threat introduced in 
verse 8 by t&"DR is, after a long parenthesis, resumed with ' 330 . 

( \b) DR and R^“DR after formulae of cursing, e. g. 1 Sam. 3, 

A d 

'31 "inn nnnfi-DR P|'Dl' nbl D' 0 *>R God do so to thee , and more also / thou 
shalt not hide anything from me, &c.; comp. I Sam. 25, 22. On the other hand, 

*3 introduces the facts sworn to, in 1 Sam. 14, 44. 1 Ki. 2, 23 (here with 
a perfect), and in 2 Sam. 3, 35 DR '3 ; in 1 Sam. 25, 34 the preceding *3 is repeated 
before DR; in 1 Sam. 30, 13 the purport of the asseveration is repeated (after the 
insertion of a conditional sentence) in the perfect consecutive. 


1 Also combined *Jt 5 ?D 3 '01 1 Sam. 20, 3. 25, 26 as the Lord liveth , and 

as thy soul (i. e. thou) liveth ! (Also in 2 Sam. 11, 11 read nifT^n instead of the 
impossible *|J0). On '0 and '0 in these noun-clauses (prop, living is the Lord, 
&c.), cf. § 93. aa, note. 

k k 


a: 
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e ( c ) DK and as simple particles of asseveration, e.g. Jnd. 5,8 fltfV_-DK 

'31 np *11 truly, there was not a shield and spear seen , &c.; Is. 22, 14. Job 6, 28 
(in the middle of the sentence); after r6'[>n absit, twice repeated, 2 Sam. 20, 20; 
fc$^"DR with the perfect, Job 22, 20. 

§ 150. Interrogative Sentences . 

a 1. A question need not necessarily be introduced by a special 
interrogative pronoun or adverb. Frequently the natural emphasis 
upon the words (especially when the most emphatic word is placed 
at the beginning of the sentence) is of itself sufficient to indicate an 
interrogative sentence as such; comp. Gen. 27, 24 ikj? '33 HI nntt 
thou art my son Esau? Gen. 18, 12. Ex. 33, 14 (* ' 3 B); 1 Sam. 
11, 12 5 *R 5 ? Saul shall reign over us? 1 Sam. 22, 7. 

2 Sam. 16, 17. 18, 29 " 15 ?!^ is it well with the young man? 
1 Sam. 16, 4. 1 Ki. 1, 24. Zech. 8, 6 (should it also be marvellous in 
mine eyes?). So especially, when the interrogative clause is connected 
with a preceding sentence by 1 , e.g. Jon. 4,11 DOTR *6 % 3 R 1 and I should 
not have pity? Ex. 8, 22 will they not stone us? Jud. 11, 23. 14, 16. 

1 Sam. 20, 9. 24, 20. 25, 11. 2 Sam. 11, 11. Is. 37, 11. Jer. 25, 29. 

45, 5. 49, 12. Ezek. 20, 31. Job 2, 10. 10, 9; or when (as in some 
of the examples just given) it is negative (with *6 for nonne?), 
e.g. 2 Sam. 23, 5 rPD£ verily will he not make it to grow? 

2 Ki. 5, 26. Lam. 3, 38 *. 

h Rem. The omission of the interrogative particle (H f H) occurs especially before 
a following guttural for the sake of euphony (comp. $ 126. s); thus before X, Gen. 
18,12. 27, 24. 1 Sam. 30, 8. 1 Ki. 1, 24. 21, 7. Job 14, 3 (as Dan. 5,13 in Aramaic); 
before n, 1 Sam. 22, 15. 2 Sam. 19, 23. Hab. 2,19. Job 38,18; before n, 1 Sam. 
21, 16; before y, Gen. 19, 12. Ex. 9, 17. Job 2, 9; but comp, also Job 37, 18 
and 39, 2 (before fi); 40, 30 (before '). 

c 2. As a rule, however, the simple question is introduced by He 
interrogative n (H; as to its form, cf. § 100. k-ri) ne? num? the 
disjunctive question by [J (num? utrum?) in the first clause, and IN* 
(also DH1, less frequently Sh) an? in the second 1 , e.g. 1 Ki. 22, 15 
yjnj 5 DR ... Tjbjn shall we go ... or shall we forbear? 


1 But in 1 Sam. 27, 10 instead of (which according to the usual explanation 
would expect a negative answer) read either (' 9 * 5 * 1 ?) with the LXX, or 

better, fK (H 3 R) whither , with the Targum. 

* Quite exceptional is the use of the particle pR num t (common in Aramaic) 
in 1 Sam. 21, 9 pRI num est hie? The text is, however, undoubtedly 
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Interrogative Sentences. 

The particular uses are as follows:— 

(a) The particle H stands primarily before the simple question, when the ques- d 
tioner is wholly uncertain as to the answer to be expected, and may be used either 
before noun-clauses, e. g. Gen. 43, 7 PIN Djb B*T1 'PI "ityn is your father 

yet alive? have ye another brotherl for comp. Gen. 24, 23. 1 Sam. 9, it ; 
for 'pH is it that t Job 6, 22; for ' 3 H is there yet l 2 Sam. 9,1 (but in 2 Sam. 

23, 19 for 'Dn read fan with 1 Chron. ft, 25); for pNPI is there not? 1 Ki. 22, 7 
and elsewhere; or before verbal-clauses, e. g. Job 2, 3 hast thou considered 
flabnobrp my servant Job ? In other cases H (equivalent to numf) is used 
before questions, to which, from their tone and contents, a negative answer is expected, 
e.g. Job 14, 14 if a man die , PPrPf| shall he indeed live again? Sometimes 
a question is so used only as a rhetorical form instead of a negative assertion, 
or of a surprised or indignant refusal 4 , e.g. 2 Sam. 7, 5 PP3 PlPlgH 

shall thou build me an house t (in the parallel passage 1 Chron. 17, 4 'a? PIPIN 
thou shalt not, ficc.); Gen. 4, 9 '/IN IDtPH am I my brother’s keeper ? comp. 

2 Ki. 5, 7, and the two passages where H is used before the infinitive ( constr . Job 
34, 18, absol. Job 40, 2; comp, for both, § 113. ee, with the note).—On the other 
hand, in 1 Ki. 16, 31 for £pjn (after TM) read ^p3H. 

Rem. 1. A few passages deserve special mention, in which the use of the € 
interrogative is altogether different from our idiom, since it serves merely to 
express the conviction that the contents of the statement are well known to the 
hearer, and are unconditionally admitted by him. Thus, Gen. 27, 36 fiCTJJ ' 3 H 
prop, is it so that one names? &c., equivalent to of a truth he is rightly named 
Jacob; Gen. 29, 15 verily thou art my brother; 1 Sam. 2, 27 I did indeed, &c.; 

1 Ki. 22, 3 ye know surely ...; Job 20, 4.—In 1 Sam. 23, 19 (comp. Ps. 54, 2) 
a surprising communication is introduced in this way (by fcftn) in order to show 
it to be absolutely true, and in Amos 9,7 a concession is expressed by rtbn 

1 have, it is true , &c. Finally, we may include the formula of quotation KVl 
PQ\TD Jos. 10, 13 or D'DVQ DfTfc&n equivalent to surely it is, they are written 
(the latter in 1 Ki. 11,41. 14, 29, and very often elsewhere in the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles), synonymous with the simple formula of assertion PQ 3 Pp PI 3 P 1 

2 Sam. 1, 18, and Q 3 H 1 Ki. 14, 19. 2 Ki. 15, 11. 2 Chron. 27, 7. 32, 32. 


corrupt; according to Wellhausen, Text der Bucher Sam., the LXX express the 
reading G?V1 PIN").—The above does not apply to interrogative sentences introduced 
by interrogative pronouns (5 37) or by the interrogatives compounded with H1J 
what? such as PID3 how many? why? (see $ 102. k), JJVTO why? (§ 99. e), 
or by n*K where? IJ'N, PD'N how? (§ 148), &c. On the transformation of pro¬ 
nouns and adverbs into interrogative words by means of a prefixed 'N, see the 
Lexicon. 

* On the use of the imperfect in deliberative questions, see § 107. t; on the 
so-called perfectum confidentiae in interrogative sentences, see § 106. n. 

4 Analogous to this is the use of the interrogative PID in the sense of a reproach¬ 
ful remonstrance instead of a prohibition, as Cant. 8, 4 V’l'JJPTPflD why should 
ye stir up? comp, also Job 31, 1; see above, § 148. 

K k 2 
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Of very frequent occurrence also are questions introduced by which really 
oontain an affirmation and are used to state the reason for a request or warning, e. g. 
a Sam. a, a a turn thee aside .. . wherefore should I smite thee to the ground* I. e. 
otherwise I will (or must ) smite, &c .; cf. I Sam. 19,17, and Driver on the passage; 

2 Chron. 35, 16; also Gen. 37, 45. Ex. 32, 12 (Joel 2, 17. Ps. 79, 10. 115, a); 
Cant. 1, 7. Eccles. 5, 5. 7, 17. Dan. 1, 10. 

f a. The rare cases in which a simple question is introduced by Dtt (as sometimes 
in Latin by an? is it?) are really due to the suppression of the first member of 
a double question; thus 1 Ki. 1, 27. Is. 29, 16. Job 6, ia. 39, 13. 

g ( b ) Disjunctive questions are, as a rule, introduced by DK—H ( utrum — an f) or 

sometimes by DlO 1 —H, e. g. Joel 1, a. Job ai, 4 (even with H repeated after DVR 
in a question which implies disbelief, Gen. 17, 17). In Job 34, 17. 40, 8sq. 
special emphasis is given to the first member by CjKH prop, is it event The 
second member is introduced by IN or in Job 16, 3. 38, 28. 31. 36, in each case 
before D, and hence no doubt for euphonic reasons, to avoid the combination 
'D DN. 

h Double questions with (DfcO) DN—H need not always be mutually exclusive; 
frequently the disjunctive form serves (especially in poetic parallelism ; but comp, 
also e. g. Gen. 37, 8) merely to repeat the same question in different words, and 
thus to express it more emphatically. So Job 4, 17 shall mortal man he just 
before God l or (DK) shall a man be pure before his Maker l Job 6, 5 sq. 8, 3. 
10, 4sq. 11, 2. 7. aa, 3. Is. 10, 15. Jer. 5, 29. The second member may, there¬ 
fore, just as well be connected by a simple^, e.g. Job 13, 7. 15, 7 sq. 38, 16 sq. 
aa. 32. 39; comp, also Ps. 8, 5 after HD; Job 21, 17sq. after mS 3 ; or even with¬ 
out a conjunction, Job 8 , 11. 23, 4; after PID Ps. 144, 3. 
i (c) With regard to indirect questions* after verbs of inquiring, doubting, 
examining 8 , &c., simple questions of this kind take either H whether t Gen. 8, 8 4 , 
or DK Gen. 15, 5. 2 Ki. 1, 2. Cant. 7, 13; even before a noun-clause, Jer. 5, 1; 
in 1 Sam. ao, 10 the indirect question is introduced by iKJ, Le. probably if per - 

1 DtO occurs in Prov. 27, 24 after a negative statement; we should, however, 
with Dyserinck read ptO. Not less irregular is t6n instead of ^ DK in the 
second clause of Jud. 14, 15, but the text can hardly be correct (comp. Moore, 
Judges , New York, 1895, p. 337); in 1 Sam. 23, 11 the second H introduces 
a fresh question which is only loosely connected with the first.—In Num. 17, 28 
and in the third clause of Job 6, 13, DtfH is best taken with Ewald in the sense 
of t6n , since Dtjt from its use in oaths (see above, § 149. b) may simply mean 
verily not. 

* It should here be remarked that the distinction between direct and indirect 
questions cannot have been recognized by the Hebrew mind to the same extent 
as it is in Latin or English. In Hebrew there is no difference between the two 
kinds of sentence, either as regards mood (as in Latin) or in tense and position of 
the words (as in English). Comp, also § 137. c. 

8 In Gen. 43, 6 the n after Tanf) is explained from the fact that the latter, 
according to the context, implies to give information upon a question . 

4 Also in Eccks. 3, 21 we should read r6yn and (whether—whether) 

instead of the article which is assumed by the Masora. 
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chance. In disjunctives {whether — or) QK —n Nmn. 13,18 at the end (or —n 

Gen. 24, 21. 27, 21. 37, 22. Ex. 16, 4), and H—H Num. 13,18, which is followed 
by DX—H; also ^X—H Eccles. 2, 19. The formnia DX }Hi* 'D has an affirmative 
force, who knows whether ... not, like the Latin nescio an, Est. 4, 14. 

In Jon. 1, 7 and 8 the relative pronouns *8? and 18 FX owing to the following k 
'd? have become also interrogative, for whose cause ? 

(d) nj and XVf (comp. § 136. c) immediately after the interrogative serve to / 
give vividness to the question; so also Xi&X (for which 1 £X five times in Job) 
then, now, Gen. 27, 33 XVI XteftOD who then is he? Jud. 9, 38. Is. 19, 12. Job 
I 7 t l S't H*X where then is .. .? However, XiDX may also be placed at 
the end of the entire question (Ex. 33, 16. Is. 22, 1; also Hos. 13,10, since either 
\*TX is a dialectical form of H*X, or H*X should be read instead of it) or at the 
beginning of the question proper, after a strongly emphasized word, as in Gen. 

» 7 . 37 l - 

(*) Sometimes one interrogative governs two co-ordinate clauses, the first of VI 
which should rather be subordinated to the second, so that the interrogative word 
strictly speaking affects only the second; thus Is. 5, 4 after JJffiD wherefore looked 
I.., and it brought forth, equivalent to, wherefore brought it forth, while I looked, 

Sc c.; Is. 50, 2 ; after H Num. 32, 6. Jer. 8, 4, also Num. 16, 22 (read fchXH); after 
ft6n Jos. 22, 20; after moj) Is. 58, 3. 2 Chron. 32, 4*. But H Job 4, 2 and ft ibn 
4, 21 are separated from the verb to which they belong by the insertion of a 
conditional clause. 

8. The affirmative answer is generally expressed, as in Latin, by n 
repeating the emphatic word in the question (or with the second 
person changed to the first, Gen. 24, 58. 27, 24. 29, 5. Jud. 13, n), 
Gen. 29,6. 37, 32 sq. 1 Sam. 23,11. 26,17. iKi. 21,10. Jer. 37, 17. 
(On if il he so in the corrected text of 2 Ki. 10, 15, see § 159 dd) 

As a negative answer the simple & is sometimes sufficient, as in 
Gen. 19, 2 and elsewhere; comp. § 152. c; and in Jud. 4, 20 the 
simple equivalent to no or no one. 

§ 161 . Desiderative Sentences . 

A wish may be expressed not only by the simple imperfect (§107. n), a 
cohortative (§ 108, especially with W § 108. c\ jussive (§ 109; 
with X 3 § 109. £), imperative (§ no. a), perfect consecutive (§112 .aa) 
or by a simple noun-clause (§ 116. r, note, and § 141. g) but also in 
the following ways:— 


1 On the other hand, in Job 9, 24 and 24, 25 iDX is not prefixed to the 10 , 
bat appended to the conditional sentence. 

* Comp, the analogous sentences after JJ£ because , Is. 65, 12. Jer. 35, 17; after 
jSam. 26, 23; after '3 Is. 12, 1; likewise after Dd § 153 at the end; 
,12-14. 25,3. Jos. 6, 18. 
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The Sentence. 

1. By exclamations in the form of interrogative clauses 1 , e.g. 2 Sam. 
15, 4 BE# who makeih me judge? i. e. O that I were made 

judge/ 1 Sam. 20, 10. 2 Sam. 23, 15. Especially frequent is the use 
of jn^D (prop, who gives?) to introduce all kinds of desiderative 
clauses (see letter b ).—In Mai. 1, 10 the desiderative clause proper 
is co-ordinated with an interrogative clause D 32 TDJ *D would 

that one were among you and would shut the doors , i.e. O that one 
would shut the doors 1 

b Rem. Sometimes the original sense of is still plainly discernible, e. g. 

Jud. 9, 29 'T3 njn D^rrns who grots this people into my hand? equiva¬ 

lent to. O that this people were given into my hand! comp. Ps. 55, 7. In these 
examples, however, is still equivalent to 0 had I! and in numerous other 

instances the idea of giving has entirely disappeared, having become 

stereotyped as a mere desiderative particle ( utinarn ). The construction is either— 

(a) With the accusative (in accordance with its original meaning) of a substan¬ 
tive, Deut 28, 67 would that it were even / . .. morningl' Jud. 9, 29. Ps. 14, 7 
(53, 7). 55, 7; with an accusative and a following infinitive, Job 11, 5; with two 
accusatives, Num. 11, 29. Jer. 8, 23; with the accusative of an infinitive, Ex. 16, 3. 
2 Sam. 19, 1 *prtnn DK TOD Inpo woull that I had died for thee (for 
cf. § 135 ,f) ; of a participle, Job 31,35; of a personal pronoun (as a suffix). Job 
29, 2 (with a following 3 ; but ' 3 TO“*D Is. 27, 4 and Jer. 9, 1 with a following 
accusative is not simply equivalent to JPiy^D, but is properly who endows 
me with, See.; comp. § 117 .ff )*—With a still greater weakening of the original 
meaning fr^D is used with an adjective in Job 14, 4 could a clean thing but come 
out of an unclean! Le. how can a clean thing come , See.; similarly in Job 31, 31 
who can find one that hath not been satisfied l 
C ( b) With a following perfect, Job 23, 3 (comp. § 120. e); with a perfect con¬ 

secutive, Deut. 5, 26 0 that they had such an heart! 
d (0 With a following imperfect, Job 6, 8. 13, 5. 14, 13; in Job 19, 23 the 
imperfect is twice added with fVaw (comp, letter a above, on Mai. i, 10). 

On the cohortative in the apodosis to such desiderative clauses, comp. § 108./. 

e 2. The wish may also be expressed by the particles OK (Ps. 81, 9. 
95, 7 * I 39 > 19• Prov. 24,11. 1 Chron. 4, 10; always with a following 
imperfect) and (for which in Ps. 119, 5 we have 2 Ki. 5, 3 
, from n# ah! and ^; both with a following imperfect) 
si, 0 si l utinam*. *b is followed by the imperfect, Gen. 17, 18. 

1 The transition from a question to a wish may be seen, e.g. in Num. n, 4 
who shall give us flesh to eat ? i. e. 0 that we had flesh to eat! 

2 Comp, a similar transition from a conditional to a desiderative particle, in 
consequence of the suppression of the apodosis, in the English, O if I had! 
and the like; e.g. Num. 22, 29 if there were ("CP* a sword in my hand now 
had l surely killed thee ! 
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Job 6, 2; by the jussive, Gen. 30, 34 (rather concessive, equivalent 
to let it be so); by the perfect, as the expression of a wish that something 
might have happened in past time (comp. § 106./), Num. 14, 2 Wlp 
would that we had died; 20, 3 and Jos. 7, 7 (both times ^]); on 
the other hand, Is. 48, 18 and 63, 19 (both times tth) to express 
a wish that something expected in the future may already have 
happened.—On *b with the imperative (by an anacoluthon) Gen. 23,13 
comp. § no. e, On the perfect after DK '? Gen. 40, 14. 2 Ki. 5, 20, 
comp. § 106. n, note 2. 

§ 152 . Negative Sentences, 

1. Independent sentences are made negative by the adverbs rib 
(Tob 6, 21 K*th . perhaps preserved as a substantive)=the Greek oh , not , 
"vK = the Greek w (Job 24, 25 as a substantive), PS (it is) not; 
D'JD not yet, DDK not, 'DDK (comp. § 90. m) not. The forms b?, 
'rib? not belong almost entirely to poetry.—With regard to rib and 
f'K the main distinction is that verbal-clauses (rarely noun-clauses, see 
letter e) are regularly negatived by tfb (besides its use as negativing 
single words *), while J'K is used exclusively with noun-clauses (see the 
examples below). 

1 Especially in compounds, e.g. lit. a not-God (Germ. Ungott ) who is 

indeed called a god, but is anything but really a god, Deut. 32, 21; nbtf rib 
verse 17, comp. Jer. 5, 7. 2 Chron. 13, 9; D^Trib lit. a not-people (Germ. Unvote), 
Deut 32, 21; "UT rib a nothing, Amos 6, 13; y}? rib lit. not-wood, Is. 10, 15; 
C^K“rib, DlK-ri^ lit. not-man, superhuman (of God), Is. 31. 8; p-jp* un¬ 
righteousness, Jer. 22, 13, comp. Ezek. 32, 29; Dnnipd disorder, Job 10, 22 ; 
DDTTriJ> not-violence, 16, 17; after b Job 26, asq. (nb*rib, tjTrib helplessness, 
ntMn rib insipientia) ; comp, also Is. 55, 2 H^Zlbb Klb? for what is unsatisfying; 
Ps. 44, 13. Job 8, 11. 15, 32. 1 Chron. 12, 33.—In Num. 20, 5 a construct state 
with several genitives is negatived by rib.—rib is also used with an infinitive, 
Num. 35, 23; with an adjective, DDH rib unwise, Deut. 32, 6. Hos. 13, 13; 
Tprrrib impius, Ps. 43,1; lyrib and DUfyrib not strong , Prov. 30,25 sq.; JD“rib 
unsuitably, 2 Ki. 7, 9; Dto"rib not-good, Is. 65, 2. Ezek. 20, 25, &c.; rib 

not-clean, 2 Chron. 30,17; with a participle, e. g. Jer. 2, 2 (1 unsown ); 6, 8. Ezek. 
4, 14. 22, 24. Zeph. 2, 1. 3, 5; the Masora, however, requires TOTO in Is. 54,11, 

< <„ < ▼ T N 

in 62, 12, H 3 &U in Jer. 6, 8, HOIT) in Hos. 1,6, i. e. always 3rd sing, 
fern. perf. in pause = she was not comforted, &c., and consequently not compounds, 
but either relative clauses or (Is. 54, 11. Hos. 1, 6, and especially 2, 25) main 
clauses instead of proper names.—On the above compounds generally, cfc the 
dissertation mentioned in § Si, d, note 2 ; on their use in sentences expressing 
a state, to convey attributive ideas, see letter u below. 
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b The conjunctions “?S and that not, serve to negative dependent 
clauses. The particular uses of these particles are as follows:— 

(a) fc$b (less frequently Nib), like oit, ovk, is used regularly for the object**, 
unconditional negation, and hence is usually connected with the perfect 01“ imper¬ 
fect (as indicative); on 6tb with the impeifect to express an unconditional pro¬ 
hibition, see $ 107. 0; on its use with the jussive, see § 109. d .—On fc<b for ttbn 
nonne, in interrogative sentences, comp. § 150. a. In connexion with bb, "^3 
{•b any), 16 is used to express an absolute negation, nullus, none whatever (comp, 
the French ne . . . personne, ne ... rien), usually in the order bb # # • N/, e. g. 
Gen. 3, 1 fan pJJ bbD Nb ye shall not eat of any tree of the garden ; 9, 11. 

Ex. 10, 15. 20, 10. Lev. 7, 23. Deut. 8, 9. Jer. 13, 7. 3a, 17 ("OT"b 3 . • • tfb 
nothing at all; comp, the same statement in a rhetorical question, Jer. 3a, 27); 
Prov. 12, ai. 30, 30 bb^JBD ♦ • ♦ fctb and tumeth not away for any; 2 Chron. 
32, 15; but comp, also the inverted order, Ex. 12, 16 nSPJTffctb rONbcrba no 
manner of work shall be done; 12, 43. 15, 26. 22, 21. Lev. 16, 17. Job 33, 13. 
Dan. 11, 37. The meaning is different when bb by being determinate is used 
in the sense of whole, e. g. Num. 23, 13 HNnn tfb lbs thou shall not see them all, 
but only a part. 

Analogous to bb « • • Nb is the use of fc$b • • • B*N Gen. 23, 6 and elsewhere, 
in verbal-clauses in the sense of no one at all , not a single one. 

C Rem. 1. The examples in which tfb is used absolutely as a negative answer, 
equivalent to certainly not I no! must be regarded as extremely short verbal- 
clauses, e.g. Gen. 19, 2 (Nb according to the context for "flOJ &c.); 23, 11. 
42, 10. Hag. 2, 12. Job 23, 6, sometimes with a following *3 but, Gen. 19, a (see 
above); Jos. 5, 14. 1 Ki. 3, 22. 

(i 2. The negation of fwim-clauses by &tb (as opposed to the regular hegation by 
pN) always includes a certain emphasis, since the force of the negation falls rather 
upon a particular word (comp. e.g. Exek. 36, 32), than upon the whole clause. 
In 2 Sam. 3, 34 niUDN"*^ *pT thy hands were not bound, a participle is thus 
specially negatived by fc$b; cf. Ps. 74,9, where, however, fc$b is separated from the 
participle by UFIN, and Job 12, 3. As a rule, noun-clauses with a pronominal 
subject are thus negatived by tfb, Gen. 20, 12. Num. 35, 23 (Deut. 4, 42. 19, 4); 
1 Sam. 15, 29. 2 Sam. 21, 2. Jer. 4, 22. Ps. 22, 7. Job 28, 14, parallel with pN; 
generally with t$b before a substantival predicate, e. g. Ex. 4, 10 B^N fctb 

* 3 $N I am not a man of words; Amos 5, 18.—Noun-clauses with a substantival 
subject, Gen. 29, 7. Num. 23,19. Is. 22, 2. 44,19. Hag. I, 2. Ps. 22, 3. Job 9, 32. 
18, 17. 21, 9. 22, 16. 36, 26 (with ) of the apodosis); 41, 2; in Job 9, 33 even 
*6 non est is used instead of pN.—In Prov. 18, 5 t^b is used before an adjec¬ 
tival predicate; in 1 Sam. 20, 26 (where a preceding noun-clause is negatived 
by *J?ba) read into t$b with the LXX, for Nb. On tfb for pN in circum¬ 
stantial clauses to express attributive ideas, see letter u below. 
e 3. As a rule fc^b stands immediately before the verb, but sometimes is separated 
from it (frequently to bring into special prominence another word which follows 
it); thus Job 22, 7. Eccles. 10,10 before the object and verb; Num. 16, 29 before 
the subject and verb; Deut. 8, 9. 2 Sam. 3, 34. Ps. 49, 18. 103, 10. Job 13, 16. 
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34,13, before a complementary adjunct. In Dent. 31, 5 it? according to the 
accentuation even stands at the end of the clause ( they offend him not); but 
undoubtedly D '33 are to be taken together.—On the position of with the 
infinitive absolute, see § 113. v. 

w is used like ^ and ne to express a subjective and conditional negation, f 
and hence especially in connexion with the jussive (§ 109. c and e) to introduce 
prohibitions, warnings, negative desires, and requests. On with the imperfect, 
see § 107.// on 2 Ki. 6, 27, see $ 109. h. 

Rem. 1. "bfcjt (like see letter a , note, above) may be used to form a com- g 
pound word, as in Prov. 12, 28 not-death (immortality); though all the 

early versions read The instances in which ^tjt appears to stand 

absolutely, equivalent to no, certainly not (like for yivijrat), e. g. Ruth 1, 13 
Vlba nay , my daughters , and Gen. 19, 18. 33, 10 are also due (see 

letter c) to extreme shortening of a full clause (in 2 Sam. 13, 25 such a clause is 
repeated immediately afterwards); thus in 2 Sam. 1, 21. Is. 62, 2. Ps. 83, 2 'JTJ 
is evidently to be supplied, and in Joel 2, 13. Amos 5, 14. Prov. 8, 10 the 
corresponding jussive from the preceding imperatives (in Prov. 17, 12 from the 
preceding infinitive absolute). 

2. like regularly stands immediately before the verb, but in Is. 64, 8. h 
Jer. 10, 24. 15, 15. Ps. 6, 2. 38, 2 before another strongly emphasized member of 
the sentence l . 

(c) pN construct state (unless it be sometimes merely a contracted form, cf. i 
D'Jjtf for of pK not-being (as also the absolute state, see below) is the 

negative of Kp being ; comp., for example, Gen. 31, 29 with Neh. 5, 5. As Bp 
(he, she , it is, was , &c.) includes the idea of being in all tenses, so ptjt, p# 
includes the idea of not being in all tenses. Hence— 

(1) The absolute state ptf, with an evident transition to the meaning of a k 
verbal predicate, there does not exist, always follows the word negatived, e. g. 

Is* 37> 3 (2 Ki. 19, 3) rnb!> pR nbl and strength does not exist to bring forth ; 
Gen. 2, 5 was not present; Ex. 17, 7 pN“Dfc< or is he not? after is he . . . ? 

(cf. Num. 13, 20); Lev. 26, 37. Num. 20, 5. Jud. 4, 20 (pi* no). In 1 Sam. 9, 4 
and 10, 14 pK is used in reference to a plural; 1 Ki. 18, 10. Is. 41,17. 45, 21. 

59, 11. Mic. 7, 2. Prov. 13, 4. 25, 14. Job 3, 9 ptO and let there be none, let 
none come! (comp. Prov. 5,17); Eccles. 3,19.—Also comp, finally pR“DN if it be 
not so, Gen. 30,1. Ex. 32,32. Jud. 9, 15. 2 Ki. 2,10.—Quite anomalous is ptf Job 
35» x 5 before a perfect as an emphatic negation; the text, however, can hardly 

be correct. 

(2) The construct state pK stands in its natural position immediately before / 
the substantive whose non-existence it predicates, or before the subject of the 
sentence which is to be negatived. To the former class belong also the very 
numerous instances in which pK is joined to a participle, e. g. 1 Sam. 26, 12 
)*jJD jnV pXI nfcp pfcO and there was not one seeing , &c., i. e. and no man 


1 In Jer. 51,3 the pointing occurs twice instead of and is thus, in the 
opinion of the Masoretes, equivalent to against him that bendeth; but undoubtedly 
we should read • 
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saw it } nor knew it, neither did any awake ; so especially pXI with a participle 
in subordinate circumstantial or descriptive clauses , such as Is. 5, 29 

J*tO and he shall carry it away, while there is none delivering, i. e. without 
any onds delivering it; Ps. 7, 3, &c.; Lev. 26, 6 and elsewhere, T^TTO pXl 
without any ones making you afraid ; comp. $ 141. e. px is used as the negation of 
an entire noun-clause, e. g. Gen. 39, 23. Num. 14, 42 DD 2 np 3 rrfrP px the Lord 
is not among you; Gen. 37, 29 *]Dl*"pX Joseph was not in the pit . 
m (3) When the subject which is to be negatived is a personal pronoun, it is joined 
as a suffix to pX, according to $ 100. 0, e. g. '33*X I am not , was not, shall not be ; 
?J 3 'X, fern. !| 2 *X, thou art not, &c.; tiVX, fern. HSD'X he, she is not , &c.; also 
absolutely, Gen. 42, 13 he is (5, 24 he was) no longer alive; DJ'X they are not, 
&c. When the accompanying predicate is a verb, it follows again (see letter /) in 
the form of a participle, since px always introduces a noun-clause, e. g. Ex. 5, 10 
fnb WX I will not give; 8, 17. Deut 1, 32. 
n Rem. In Neh. 4, 17 ' 3 X pX for ^3^X is due to its being co-ordinate with 
three other (substantival) subjects; these are again expressly summed np in 
— 1 ° Hag. 2, 17 Q 3 HX pX the pronominal complement of pX appears 
to follow with the sign of the accusative *; but most probably we should read with 
the LXX for D2DX. 

v :n v 1 v 

0 (4) The fact that px (like pX) always includes the idea of a verb (is not, was 

not, &c.) led finally to such a predominance of the verbal element, that the 
original character of pX as a construct state (but cf. letter i above) was forgotten, 
and accordingly it is very frequently separated from its noun (substantive or 
participle); especially so by the insertion of shorter words (of the nature of 
enclitics), e.g. to la. 1, 6, lb Lev. 11, 10. 12, Gen. 11, 30, D| Ps. 14, 3, Dtp 
Jud. 18, 10. Ex. 12, 30; but comp, also Ps. 5, 10. 6,6. 32, 2, and pX used 
absolutely in Ex. 22, 2. 1 Ki. 8, 9. Ruth 4, 4.—Hence, finally, the transposition 
of pX and its noun was even possible, e. g. Gen. 40, 8 and 41, 15 IfiX PX TTlb* 
and there is none that can interpret it; Gen. 47, 13. Jud. 14, 6. 1 Sam. 21,2. Is. 
1, 30. Jer. 30, 13. Hab. 2, 19. Prov. 5, 17 (pXl — neve tint; comp, letter k 
above, on Job 3, 9); 30, 27. In Gen. 19, 31. Ex. 5, 16 pX is placed between 
the subject and predicate. 

p Rem. 1. Like bb . ♦ # tfb or tfb... bb (see letter b above) so also bb }*X 
expresses an absolute negation, e. g. Eccles. 1, 9 Bhrrbs PX there is no new thing, 
&c.; Dan. 1, 4 (comp, also HO^XtD pX there is nothing, 1 Ki. 18, 43. Eccles. 
5,13); as also PX . # # "bs Hab. 2, 19; comp, px TO^XD Jud. 14, 6. 
q 2. Undoubtedly akin to px in origin is the negative syllable 'X occurring in 
the two compounds “1133 *X (as a proper name, 1 Sam. 4, 21; Baer ito^K) and 
*pD“^X not innocent , Job 22, 30; but the proper name IDH^X is doubtful, and 
the fern. b^PX very doubtful. In Ethiopic this 'X is the most common form of 
negation, prefixed even to verbs. 


1 According to De Lag aide, Novae psalterii graeci editionis specimen , p. 26, 
nnynr* Ps. 3, 3 is also an accusative after pX. 
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(d) DID not yet, when referring to past time is used, as a rale (§ 107. c), with r 
the imperfect, Gen. a, 5 DID # • • none ...yet; see letters b and p above; 
Gen. 19, 4. 24, 45. Jos. a, 8. 1 Sam. 3, 3; with the imperfect in the sense of 

a present, Ex. 10, 7 inn DlDH knowest thou not yet t Ex. 9, 30. 

(e) DDK (prop, a substantive, cessation ) no longer, including the verbal idea S 

of existing, comp. Dent. 32, 36. Is. 45, 6. 14. 46, 9 ; used absolutely, Amos 6,10; 
used interrogatively y DBRH is there none left? &c., a Sam. 9,3; frequently 

also in the sense of non nisi; with paragogic (§ 90. m) 'DDK Is. 47, 8. 10. 
Zeph. a, 15 *tfy 'DDK 1 '?K / am, and there is none else. 

(/).f>3 l » hi poetic and prophetic style, and with a certain emphasis, *= K^, is t 
used with the imperfect, e. g. Is. 26, 14. 33, 20. 23 (immediately afterwards with 
a perfect); Hos. 7, a. Ps. 49,13. Prov. 10, 30 (but Is. 14, 21 before the jussive, 
equivalent to "!>K); before an adjective, Prov. 24, 23. 

(g) 'j>3 with a perfect, Gen. 31, ao. Is. 14,6; with an imperfect, Job 41,18; to 
negative a participle, Hos. 7,8. Ps. 19,4; to negative an adjective, a Sam. 1, ai. 

(h) to negative an adjective, 1 Sam. ao, 26; on 'fibs Ezek. 13, 3, see 

letter x; on 'riblb as the regular negative with the infinitive construct, see 
§ 114. s; on as a conjunction, see letter x below. 

On DK as a negative particle in oaths (1 verily not), see § 149. c above. 

Rem. on fctb, pR, 'f> 3 . To the category of negative sentences belongs also the lj> 
expression of negative attributes by means of tO, v 3 not (both so used almost 
exclusively in poetic language) ur f'K with a following substantive, mostly in 
the simplest form of circumstantial clause, e. g. 2 Sam. 23,4 a morn¬ 

ing when there are not clouds, i. e. a cloudless morning; comp. Job 12, 24. 26, a b . 

38, a6 (tf HCRb where no man is, i. e. uninhabited) ; 1 Chron. a, 30. 3a D'33 Kb 
childless; so also '[>3 e. g. Job 24, 10 and pR e. g. Ps. 88, 5 / am as a man 
bjK“pR there is not help, i.e. like a helpless man; Is. 47,1. Hos. 7, n; •*BDD"PR 
countless, Cant. 6,8, &c., but usually (Ps. 104, 25, &c.) like a proper circumstantial 
clause (comp. § 141.*) connected by Wdw, TBDD*pR 1 .—Less frequently such 
periphrases take the form of relative clauses (comp. § 155. e), e.g. Job 30, 13 
Hfj) *6 they for whom there is no helper, i. e. the helpless (but probably 
is only an intrusion from 29, 12, and we should read without any onds 
restraining them; in 29, 12 translate the fatherless and him that had none to help 
him; in Ps. 72, 12 ']TpR 1 is used in the same sense); Hab. 1, 14; with pR 
Is- 45 * 9 Iky work is that of a man who hath no hands; Zech. 9, 11 out of the 
waterless pit*. 

How far such compounds finally came to be regarded by the language simply V 
as negative adjectives, may be seen partly from the fact that they (as also relative 
clauses analogous to the above) are frequently co-ordinated with real adjectives, 
Joel 1, 6. Ps. 72, 12. Job 29, 12; comp, also Is. 59, 10, where D^'JTpRS is 

1 Evidently from Pl^3 to waste away, from which stem also ^3 and fi^3 (whence 
*nf>3 § 90. m), originally substantives, are formed. 

1 In Prov. 9,13 (perhaps also 14, 7; but see Delitzsch on the passage) a verbal- 
clause is used co-ordinately in this way as a periphrasis for an adjective. 
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parallel with partly from their being introduced by the sign of the 

dative !>, e. g. Is. 40, 29 («r and to the powerless ); Job 26, 2 a. 3. Neh. 8, 10. 


W (*) "|B lest, that not, at the beginning of a clause expressing a fear or precaution, 
hence especially after such ideas as fearing, Gen. 32, 12 and elsewhere (comp. 
telZoj fit/, vereor ne), taking heed, frequently after r^tp#n Gen. 24, 6. 31, 24 

and elsewhere, taking care, 2 Ki. 10, 23, &c. Not infrequently the idea on 
which “}B depends, is only virtually contained in the main clause, e. g. Gen. 19,19 
I cannot escape to the mountain (because I am afraid), nyjH ' 3 £Znrr|B lest somu 
evil overtake me; Gen. 26, 9. 38, n ; also in Gen. 44, 34 from the rhetorical 
question how shall I . . . ? we must understand I cannot, governing f B. This is 
especially the case after an appeal to do or not to do an action by which some¬ 
thing may be prevented (in which case *|B is simply equivalent to the final ne) ; 
comp. e. g. Gen. n, 4. 19, 15. Num. 20, 18 (where "*B lest is separated from 
the verb by a strongly emphasized substantive); Jud. 15, 12 after swear unto me; 
Prov. 24, 18.—In Gen. 3, 22 and now, lest he put forth his hand, &c., “|B is to 
be regarded as virtually dependent on a cohortative, which immediately afterwards 
(verse 23) is changed into an historic tense; cf. also Gen. 26, 7. 31, 31. 42, 4. Ex. 
13, 17. 1 Sam. 13, 19. 27, 11. Ps. 38, 17, in every case after 'fi^DR *3 

&c. * I thought, &c,, I must beware lest , &c. 

Rem. According to § 107. q, “|B is naturally followed by the imperfect (or 
jussive); for the exceptions, 2 Sam. 20, 6. 2 Ki. 2,16, see $ 107. q, note 3; comp., 
moreover, 2 Ki. io, 23 nB~Ch*iB }R1 look lest there be here, See, 

X (,k) that • • • mt > the ^perfect, Ex. 20, 2a 2 Sam. 14, 14 (in Jer. 

23, 14 read the infinitive 3*# for in 27, 8 for \t&). In Ezek. 13, 3 
is a relative clause governed by j) ■* according to things which they havt 

not seen, 

y 2. Two negatives in the same sentence do not neutralize each 
other (as in nonnulli, non nemo), but make the negation the more 
emphatic (like ovk ovSiis, ovk ovdafi&s, nulli — non, nemo non); e. g. 
1 Ki. 10, 21 • • ♦ 28 ?rO *6 *]D 3 pR silver was accounted as 

nothing at all (in 2 Chron. 9, 20 without *6); Zeph. 2, 2 (if the text 
is correct) CJBB before there shall (not) come. This especially 

applies to the compounds formed by the union of PR or with 
“P? without (§ 119.^), e. g. Is. 5, 9 (6, 11) 255 ^ pRD (for which in 
Jer. 2, 15 2B* ^20), prop, without no inhabitant, i. e. so that no 
inhabitant is left there. On the other hand, in Is. 50, 2 PW? 
the “P? is causative, because there is no water; as also in Ex. 14, 11 
TS $a?n is it because there were no . . ,? 2 Ki. 1, 3. 6.16. In Eccles. 

% 3,11 N& *U?R ^ 3 t? except that ( yet so that man cannot , &c.). 
z 3 . The negative sometimes extends its influence from the first 
to a second negative sentence parallel with it (which may or may not 
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have Waw); e. g. i Sam. 2, 3 talk not so much arrogancy; let (not) 
boasting come out of your mouth; Ex. 28, 43. Lev. 19, 12. 22, 9. 

15 sq. Num. 16, 14. 23, 19. Deut. 7, 25. Is. 23, 4. 28, 27. 38, 18. 

47, 14. Ezek. 16, 47. Ps. 9, 19. 13, 5. 35, 19. 38, 2. 44, 19. 75, 6. 

Job 28, 17 (so why ... not? in Job 3, 11 also affects the 

parallel clause). 

§ 153 . Restrictive and Intensive Clauses. , 

The particles :]#, p! only, serve to introduce restrictive clauses, 
and & 3 , also , besides , even , intensive clauses. It is to be observed, 

that the force of these particles does not necessarily affect the word 
which immediately follows (as is the case with Gen. 7, 23. 34, 15; 

PI Gen. 6,5. Amos 3, 2; even 1 $ Pin hath he indeed only? Num. 12,2; 

D 3 Gen. 27, 34. Job 7, 11; *1S Deut. 15, 17), but very frequently 
extends to the whole of the following sentence. Thus with ^IS, e. g. 
Num. 14,9.1 Ki. 17,13. Prov. 17, n. Job 13,15. 14, 22. 16, 7. 23,6; 

PI Gen. 20, 11. 24, 8. Ps. 32, 6. Prov. 13, 10; D 3 Gen. 27, 33. 

32, 21 (nan D3); I Sam. 22, 7. 28, 20. Zech. 9, 11. Prov. 17, 26. 

20, 11; Job 14, 3. 15, 4.— In Mai. i, 10 and Job 2, 10 &3 is 
placed before two co-ordinate sentences, although, strictly speaking, 
it applies only to the second. Comp, the analogous examples 
in § 150. m. 

§ 154 . Sentences connected by Waw. 

Waw copulativum x ()) serves to connect together two or more a 
sentences, or single words (on its various vocalization, cf. § 104. d-g). 


1 For further particulars of the use of waw copulativum , see Gesenius’ Thesaurus , 
i. 393 sqq. On its use in the co-ordination of similar tenses and moods (e. g. five 
imperfects consecutive in Gen. 25, 34, five perfects with as well os of dissimilar 
tenses and moods, the remarks made in the treatment of the tenses will suffice. 
With regard to the interconnexion of single nouns by ) (which strictly speaking 
is always really a contraction of so many clauses into a single sentence) the follow¬ 
ing observations may be made :— 

(a) Contrary to English' usage, which in lengthy enumerations uses the and 
to connect only the last member of the series, in Heb rew polysyndeton is customary, 
as in Gen. 12,16 waw copulativum sixjtimes, 24, 35 seven times, 15, 19 sqq. nine 
times, and in Jos. 7, 24 ten times. Sometimes, however, only the last two words 
are joined (so in a series of three members, Gen. 5, 32. 10, 1. 11, 26. 13, 2. 14,1. 
3 °» 39 » • the last three out of a series of four. Ter. 2. 26): less frequently only 

the first two, Ps. 45, 9; cf. § 132. d. The formula D biEJjl yesterday (and) 

the day before yesterday , elsewb'’^ ^ways without the copula. 
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Its use, however, is by no means restricted merely to joining together 
sentences which are actually co-ordinate. Frequently the language 
employs merely the simple connexion by Waw, even to introduce an 
antithesis (Gen. 17,21. 19,19. Lev.2,12. Job 6,25, and very frequently 
in circumstantial noun-clauses), or when one of the two clauses is 
not co-ordinated, but subordinated to the other. On the use of ) to 
introduce circumstantial clauses, cf. especially § 141. e and § 142. d; 
introducing causal clauses, § 158. a; comparative clauses, § 161. a; 
final clauses, § 165. a; consecutive clauses, § 166. a . On waw 
apodosis , comp. § 143. d f and the sections there cited; on the use 
of Waw in numerical sayings, comp. § 134. s. 


On the other hand, the constructs asyndetos in a series of verbs is used as a 
rhetorical expedient to produce a harried and so an impassioned description; e. g. 
Jud. 5, 27 at her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay ; Ex. 15, 9. 1 Sam. 15,6. Jer. 4, 7. 
Amos 5, a 1. Pa 14, 1. Job ao, 19. a8, 4. 39, 8. Cant a, 11. 5, 6. 

( 5 ) Frequently waw copulativum is also explanatory (like isque, et — quidem, and 
the German und swar , English to wit '), and is then called warn explicativum , e. g. 
Gen. 4, 4 and (i.e. namely) ef the fat thereof; Ex. 34, ia. 35, ia {to wit two) ; 
37,14. a8, 23. 1 Sam. 17, 34 and that too with the bear; 2 Sam. 13, 20. Is. 57, n. 
Jer. 17,10. Amos 3,11. 4,10. Zech. 9,9. Prov. 3, la. Neh. 8,13. 2 Chron. 23,10 
(but in 1 Sam. 28, 3 the 3 before is to be omitted with the LXX); cl also 
such combinations as —ftp from . .. and even to ..., Gen. 13,3. 14, 23. 19,4. 
11, &c.—In 1 Sam. 6, 11 (see Driver on the passage), a Sam. 1, 33, &c., 1 is 
equivalent to yea, and; in la 32, 7 even ; 1 Ki. 1, 21. Job 6, 14 else .—1 is used 
to express emphasis (— and especially ), e.g. in Gen. 3,16 ; Is. 2,1. Ps. 18,1, 

perhaps also in Job 10, 17 yea, a whole host; a Chron. 16, 14.—An undoubted 
example of what is called waw concomitantiae occurs in Job 41, 12 a seething pot 
fbitO with burning rushes; cf. Ex. io, 10 {withyour little ones), ia,8. Lev. i, la. 
Ia 42,5. In Arabic this waw concom. is followed by the accusative. V —) is used in 
the sense of both—and in Pa 76, 7. Dan. 1, 3. 8, 13. On 1—1 as meaning sive— 
sive, comp. § 162. b. 

(c) See the Lexicon on adverbs used in a copulative sense, such as 03 also, 
moreover , summing up a number, e.g. D* 3 t?“D 3 both together, Gen. 27, 45. Prov. 
17, *5» ^b"D 3 all together; as an intensive and, e. g. Gen. 30, 8. 37, 7. 1 Sam. 
30, 8; comp, also such examples as 1 Sam. 24,12 see, yea see ! 03 — 0 | or D 3 B —03 
Gen. 24, 44 — both — and; 03 occurs three times in Gen. 24, 25 and 32, 20; also 
F|$ f which is generally still more intensive, in the sense of also , in addition to this , 
even, and belongs rather to poetry, and to the later language; frequently also 
equivalent to a mere and, but sometimes adversative but now, Ps. 44, 10 and 
elsewhere; and (also three times repeated), equivalent to both — and; 

comp. 03 C|KB and even, Lev. 26, 44; prop, add to this also that, equivalent 

to not to mention, according to the context either quanto magis or quanto minus. 
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Rem. Sometimes waw copulativum joins a sentence apparently to what immed- b 
iately precedes, bnt in reality to a sentence which is suppressed and which must, 
therefore, be supplied from the context. So especially ) with imperatives to 
express inferences, e.g. 1 Ki. a, aa ask now rather ; Ezek. 18,33 for I have no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth ...» wherefore turn yourselves. 

Also at the beginning of a speech in loose connexion with an act or speech 
of another person, e.g. Ex. a, ao. a Sam. 18, 11. 34, 3. a Ki. 4, 14. 41. 7, 13. 
a Chron. 35, 9; comp, also Jos. 7, 7 Ps. a, 10. 4, 4. Ia 8, 7. Sometimes 

the suppression of the protasis is due to passionate excitement or haste, which 
does not allow itself time as it were for the full expression of the thought; this 
is especially illustrated by Num. ia, 14. ao, 3 (^). 1 Sam. 10, ia. 15, 14. 32,14. 
a8, 16. a Sam. 18, 12. 24, 3. 1 Ki. a, aa (ntjS). 2 Ki. 1, 10. 7, 19 (comp, 
verse 2); Is. 3,14. Zech. 2, 10. Pa 2, 6 (at the same time a circumstantial clause 
whereas I ^ and yet I have, &c.); comp, also a new clause beginning with the 
formula of wishing ^ Num. xi, 29. Jud. 9, 29; on the disconnected use of 
and cf. § 159. dd. 


§ 155 . Relative Clauses . 

See V. Baumann, Hebriiische Relativsdtu , Leipzig, 1894 (cf. the heading of 
§ 138 above). 

1. By § 138. a t e , relative clauses are divided into two classes: those a 
which are used for the nearer definition of a noun (substantive 
or pronoun), and those which are not dependent on a noun. The 
former may be called incomplete , the latter complete relative clauses. 

Complete relative clauses, as a rule (see the exceptions under b 
letter »), are introduced by the originally demonstrative pronoun ; 0 > 
see further in § 138. e. Similarly, incomplete relative clauses may 
also be introduced by TBfej, or by some other demonstrative pronoun; 
see further in § 138. a and g-k. Very frequently, however, especially 
in poetic style, the attributive relation is expressed by simple 
co-ordination \ 

The governing substantive or pronoun is frequently (in certain c 
cases always) resumed by a pronominal suffix or an adverb. The 
resumption may, however, be omitted, just as in relative clauses 
introduced by Ac.; see § 13 S.f 

In Arabic a distinction is made between relative clauses used for the nearer d 
definition of a determinate substantive {sila), and those which are attached to an 


1 The old view that all these cases arise from the omission of is unsatis- 

v ■: 

factory. These co-ordinated attributive clauses are rather a mere subdivision of 
the various kinds of circumstantial clauses (see § 156) which may be attached 
to a nomen regens . Cf. in English this is the letter (which) he wrote to me. 
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indeterminate substantive (ji/a). The former must be introduced by the demon¬ 
strative pronoun alladt, the latter are always simply co-ordinated. The same 
distinction was no doubt originally observed in Hebrew, since simply co-ordinated 
relative clauses are most commonly found after indeterminate substantives (see 
the examples below), and in cases like Deut 28, 49 yC#JTHfc<5> 

a nation whose tongue thou shalt not understand; cf. Is. 66, 13, and especially 
1 Sam. 3, 11), the addition of is explained from the special stress laid on 
the indeterminate substantive 1 , a nation of such a kind\ thou understandest not 
their tongue. On the other hand, in poetic style at least, 1S somewhat 
frequently omitted even after a determinate noun, but only rarely in prose (except 
by the Chronicler; cf. 1 Chron. 12, 23. 29,1. 2 Chron. 15,11; after “ 5)3 1 Chron. 
29, 3* 3 Chron. 30, 18 sq. 31, 19. Ezra i, 5); so Ex. 18, 20. Jud. 8, 1. 20, 15. 
1 Ki. 13, 12. 2 Ki. 3, 8. 2 Chron. 18, 23. Neh. 13, 23; after a pronominal subject, 
i Sam. 6, 9. 

e 2. If the nearer definition of a substantive or pronoun is effected 
by simple co-ordination of the relative clause, it may take the 
form— 

(a) Of a noun-clause, e. g. 2 Sam. 20, 21 a man of the hill country 
of Ephraim to# £?# whose name was Sheba; 1 Ki. 13, 2. Zech. 6, 12. 
Job 1, 6. 3, 15 with princes 3 HT that had gold; Ps. 11, 4. Prov. 
22,11; when referring to a noun-suffix, e.g. Ps. 49,14 to 5 > 5)03 D3*n fit 
this is the way of them who have (self -^confidence. —On periphrases of 
this kind to express negative attributes, as in Job 38, 26 
on a land where no man is, see § 152. w, and comp, for this very 
short form of the relative clause, Gen. 15, 13 Dnb tn a 

that is not theirs; Deut. 32, 17 (»;6 k Hab. 1, 6. Prov. 26,17 

(bnfo). 

f (b) Of a verbal clause. 

Here we must distinguish the cases in which the retrospective 
pronoun— 

(1) Is the subject of the relative clause, and is contained in the 
verb; so after a determinate substantive, Ps. 34, 9 happy is the man 
farnon^ that truslelh in him; Job 3, 3 b ipN n 5 >^n the night which 
said; after Mn 1 Sam. 6, 9. Is. 50, 9. Job 13,19; after "^3 Ps. 71,18; 
after an indeterminate substantive, e.g. Job 31, 12 it is a fire (that) 
devoureth unto Abaddon; Deut. 32, 17^. Is. 55,13. 56, 2. Ps. 68, 31. 
78, 6. Prov. 30, 17. Lam. 1, 10. 2 Chron. 28, 9; referring to the 
preceding suffix in Is. 28, 16, prop, behold me , who have laid\ 
&c.; 29, 14. 38, 5. Ezek. 25, 7; depending on a vocative, Is. 54, 1; 

1 So Baumann, op. cit., p. 14 sq., following Bottcher, Lehr buck, ii. 80. 
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on a noun-suffix (9ee letter e above), Ps. 16, 4. The relative clause 
is used in this way, especially to supply the place of an adjective, 
e.g. Gen. 49, 27 a wolf that raoiruth> i. e. a ravining wolf; 

Is. 51, 12; to express a negative quality, e.g. Is. 40, 20. Hos. 4, 14 
Dy an undisceming people . 

Rem. Very frequently such relative sentences are attached to substantives which g 
have the particle of comparison 3 , e. g. Job 7, 2 *DJ?3 as a servant 

that earnestly desireth the shadow , &c.; Deut. 32, n. Is. 62, 1. Jer. 23, 29. Hos. 

6, 3. Ps. 42, 2. 83, 15. 125, 1. Job 9, 26. 11, 16; so also after to3 Ps. 58, 5; 
after a determinate substantive, e.g. Is. 53, 7. 61,10sq. Hab. 2, 14. Ps. 49,13. 21; 
see also the examples under letter h. Sometimes it seems simpler in such cases, 
to take the verb directly as predicate to the preceding substantive, and to explain 3 
(for 155 ^ 3 ; see Comparative Clauses , § 161. b) as a conjunction—a view which 
even Hupfeld was ready to accept, at least as regards Ps. 90, 5. 125, 1. Is. 53, 7. 

61, 11. In all such cases, however, the Masora has provided rightly for the 
correct understanding of the passage by the use of greater or lesser distinctives; 
at the same time, in judging the accents, the rule mentioned in § 15. o, as to the 
change of certain distinctives into conjunctives, must not be forgotten. 

(2) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun represents an h 
accusative of the object, or would do so if not suppressed, as it usually 

is in such cases in relative clauses with cf. § 138. b. Examples 
with the retrospective pronoun are, Deut. 32, 17 DtyT gods 

whom they knew not (see also the end of the verse); Jer. 5, 15; after 
a substantive with | (see above, letter g) f Jer. 23, 9. Job 13, 28. 
Without a retrospective pronoun, after a determinate substantive, 
Jud. 8, 1. 1 Ki. 13,12 (2 Ki. 3, 8. 2 Chron. 18, 23); Ps. 33,12 (pre¬ 
ceded by a relative clause with Prov. 23, 8. Job 23,17. 28,1. 

Other examples of this kind, though the article is omitted according 
to poetic usage, are Is. 15, 7 (nfe^ »TW, for which Jer. 48, 36 JTW 
with the substantive in the construct state governing the relative clause, 
see § 130. d) % Ps. 7,16. 51,10. Lam. 1, 21.—Without the retrospective 
pronoun, after an indeterminate substantive, e. g. Is. 6,6 nayt 

n 3 ]©n ngb a live coal which he had taken with the tongs from off 
the altar; Ex. 15, 17. Is. 42, 16 (48, 17. Ps. 25, 12, all after 1 T 33 ?; 
but Ps. 32, 8 *TT£J 3 ); Is. 64, 2; Eccles. 10, 5 (in 6, 1 the same 

clause with "HW); moreover, in Jer. 14,18 read with the LXX 
into a land that they know not. 

(3) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun is dependent i 
on a preposition, or its place is taken by the adverb DP, as in Jer. 2,6 
end. Thus after a determinate substantive, Ps. 18, 3 isroontj nw 

Ll 
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my rock in which I take refuge; Ex. 18, 20. Is. 42, 1 ; in Job 3, $a 
also, the omission of the article with is only a poetic licence. 
After an indeterminate substantive, Jer. 2, 6, last clause but one; 
Ps. 32, 2. 

k In this case also the retrospective word is not infrequently sup¬ 
pressed, giving rise to extremely short, bold expressions, such as 
Is. 51, 1 look unto the rock DFQlfn (whence) ye were hewn , and to the 
hole of the pit (whence)^ were digged; Job 21, 27 the devices 

(wherewith) ye act violently against me .—A retrospective adverb is 
suppressed in Job 38, 19 where is the way (to the place where) the 
light dwelleth? cf. 38, 24. 

/ Rem. 1. The omission of the retrospective word occurs most frequently in 
relative clauses which are governed by the construct state of a preceding substan¬ 
tive (especially an expression of time) and hence are virtually in the genitive. 
In addition to the instances already given in § 130. d t cf. the following: after 
Lev. 7, 35. Ps. 56, 10; after Di*© Jer. 36, a; after simple DV Ps. 56,4 
(fcO'tjt Di' on the day when I am afraid) ; after njfS 2 Chron. 29, 27 (*>nn HJEl 
n^yn at the time when the burnt offering began) ; 20, 22. 24, n; after njS 
Deut. 32, 35. Job 6, 17 ; after njT^y Mic. 5, 2 ; after njJD Ps. 4, 8 thou hast put 
gladness in my heart more than (their gladness) at the time (when) their corn and 
their wine are increased . In a wider sense also Job 8, 12 it is yet in its greenness , 
(while) it is not cut down . 

tn 2. The agreement (§ 138. d) of the retrospective pronoun with a pronominal 
regens in the 1st or and person also takes place in a simple co-ordinated relative 
clause in 1 Sam. 26, 14 who art thou (that) criest? Cf., however, Is. 63, 19 we 
are become as they over whom (D 3 not \33) thou never barest rule . 

n 3 . Occasionally—chiefly in poetic or otherwise elevated style — even 
independent relative clauses are simply co-ordinated with a regens, 
whereas we should expect them always to be preceded by a demon¬ 
strative pronoun, on the analogy of the examples in § 138. e. The 
suppressed pronoun would stand— 

(a) As subject, Is. 41, 24 an abomination (is he) that chooseth you; 
Job 30, 13, cf. § 152. u. 

(b) As object, Is. 41, 2, with a retrospective pronoun; Mai. 2, 16 
HED1 and him that covereth; Job 29, 12 I delivered . . . the fatherless 
also , and him that had none to help him . 

(c) In the genitive governed by a substantive, Ex. 4, 13 N r n ^ 
n^rn-V 3 send, I pray thee, by the hand of him whom thou wilt send, 
i.e. by the hand of some one else; Ps. 65, 5 and Prov. 8, 32, verbal- 
clauses after * 5 ^# 0 the happiness of the man, &c.; Ps. 81, 6. 141, 9. 
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Job 29, 16. Lam. i, 14; after “^3 Gen. 39, 4, but in verse 5 
Ex. 9, 4; verbal-clauses after “^3 1 Chron. 29, 3. 
30, 18 sq. 31, 19. Ezra 1, 5. 

(d) Governed by a preposition; so verbal-clauses after Jer. 
2, 8; after (=/<? the place where), 1 Chron. 15, 12, but Ex, 23, 20 
before the same verb TBtoj Diporr^K; after 3 Jer. 8, n. 2 Chron. 1, 4 
(=in the place where) ; after ^ Is. 65, 1 by them that asked not 

for me . . . them that sought me not; Ezek. 13, 3 that 

which they have not seen; after ^ Ps. 119, 136, cf. § 158. b; after 
Dy 2 Chron. 16, 9.—A noun-clause follows in Neh. 8,10 V 


§ 166 , Circumstantial Clauses. 

1 . The statement of the particular circumstances under which a 
a subject appears as performing some action, or under which an 
action (or an occurrence) is accomplished, is made especially (apart 
from relative clauses, see § 155) by means of noun-clauses connected by 
Waw with a following subject (see further on this kind of circumstantial 
clause in § 141. e ), and by verbal-clauses (see § 142. d). Very 
frequently, however, such statements of the particular circumstances 
are subordinated to the main clause by being simply attached without 
Waw, either as noun-clauses, sometimes extremely short (see letter c), 
or as verbal-clauses (see letters d-g ). 

Rem. Among relative clauses of this kind the commonest are the various noun- b 
clauses, which are most closely subordinated to a preceding substantive without 
e.g. Gen. 16,12 ; also statements of weight, Gen. 24, 22; of name. Job 1,1 
(also introduced by to&h Gen. 24, 29. 1 Sam. 1, 1, and elsewhere, or Gen. 

16, 1. 22, 24, and elsewhere); of a condition of body, Jud. 1, 7, and others.— 
Noun-clauses which begin with waw and the predicate have a somewhat more 
independent character than those introduced by waw and the subject 2 (Gen. 19, 1, 
&c.). The former, however, are also to be regarded as circumstantial clauses, 
in so far as they describe a condition which is -simultaneous with the principal 
action; thus Is. 3, 7 I will not be an healer , Dr6 ptf while in my house 

is neither bread nor clothing; Is. 6, 6 (Amos 7, 7); 2 Sam. 13, 18. 16, r. 


1 An analogous instance in Aramaic is Ezra 5, 14 to one whose name was Shesh - 
bazxar. 

3 In Deut. 32, 31 this form of sequence appears to be selected for another 
purpose, and indeed our enemies are judges thereof, with waw emphatic; to take 
it as a circumstantial .clause is too artificial. 

L 1 2 
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2» Characteristic examples of circumstantial noun-clauses are 
(kn. 11. 8 his Uni O^D TP 1 D «0 i*pV 3 artfA .BrtW 

/ 4 r tors/ and At cm the east; Num. 22, 24. 2 Sam. 18, 14 through 
the heart of Absalom, *n \ 3 T\P while he was yet alive; Jer. 30, 6. 
Esek. 9, 2 (comp. Cant 3, 8). Nah. 3, 8. Zech. 14, 5. 2 Chron. 23,10; 
with the predicate preceding, e. g. 1 Sam. 26, 13. Ps. 32, 8. — In 
Gen. 41,29 a noun-clause serves to announce a future condition.—We 
may also include here certain set phrases, as £F?B face to face 

(prop, while face was turned towards face), Gen. 32, 31. Ex. 33, n. 
Deut 34, 10, and elsewhere 1 ; so also to cast oneself down, »l2nN t^B# 
the face being turned to the earth , Gen. 19, 1, and elsewhere (for 
rung we find nS * n 1 Ki. 1, 31. Is. 49, 23)*. — Comp, finally the 
formula DX mother with children , Gen. 32, 12; comp. Hos. 

10, 14 and § 119. aa, note 3. 

Rem. On circumlocutions of this kind to express negative attributes by means 
of short noun-clauses (complete or incomplete), comp. $ 152. u. 

d 3. As circumstantial zwfoZ-clauses s , we find (1) sometimes affirma¬ 
tive clauses (see below), but far more frequently (2) negative clauses 
(see letter f ), and among these (3) a certain number of expressions 
which may be regarded simply as equivalent to negative adverbial 
ideas (see letter g). 

Examples of (1) Is. 5, 11 b woe unto them, that tarry late in the evening, 
w hiU wine inflames them ; Is. 30, 31. Jer. 7, 26. 20, 15. Ps. 4, 3. 
5, 12. 62,5. The circumstantial verbal-clause is used to particularize an action 
which has before been expressed generally, e. g. Gen. 44, 12. 48, 14 — crossing 
his hands; Deut. 2, 27. Jud. 6, 19; antithetically, 1 Ki. 13,18 B>np where¬ 
with however he lied unto him. The verbal-clause seems to assign a reason in 
P*- 7 * 7 rptf tDBj^D since thou hast commanded judgement; a consequence 
in Ps. 103, 5. 

€ Rem. On the cases in which an imperfect in the sense of a final clause is 
subordinated to a verb of motion (generally D^p), see § 120. c. Comp, also 


1 The expression HtOnn to look one another in the face ;i. e. to contend 
in combat) 2 Ki. 14, 8. 11. 2 Chron. 25, 17. 21 is probably only a shortened form 
for D'JB ntonn. 

• T T • T T T I • 

1 That mntf (}HK) is really to be regarded as a virtual predicate to D*B£, and 
not D*BK as a casus instrument i*, is seen from Is. 49,23, where prectitf 

the verb. ^ 

5 Some examples of these have been already discussed in another con 
above, § 120. a-c. 
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examples like Is. 5, 11 a that they may follow strong drink; Hab. 3, 16 
that he may invade them; Job 16, 8. 30, 28. 

Of (2), subordinate verbal-clauses with (in English usually rendered by f 
without and the gerund, if the subject be the same as in the principal clause), 
e.g. Lev. 1, 17 without dividing it asunder; Job 31, 34; with the 

perfect is so used in Gen. 44,4. Ex. 34, 28. 1 Sam. 30, 2. Job 20, 26 (without its 
bang blown upon it). With a different subject, equivalent to a consecutive clause in 
English, e. g. Is. 27, 9 so that they shall rise up no more, —Moreover, 

verbal-clauses in the same sense (without doing, &c.) are frequently connected 
by fctin; comp, i Sam. 20, 2. Job 24, 22. 42, 3; in a concessive sense, Is. 33, 1. 

P*. 44, 18. 

Of (3), comp. JTT[ fcO (prop- be knows it not) unawares , Ps. 35, 8. Prov. 5, 6 g 
insiv t6 unsparingly , Is. 30, 14 (after an infinitive absolute); Hab. 1, 17. Job 
6, 10 (but StoTP Job 16, 13. 27, 22; see letter / at the end); VljTD 
(prop, they hide not) openly , Is. 3,9 (but Job 15,18 nn3 rjfrn '{>3 (prop. 

he restrains not) unceasingly , Is. 14, 6; Job 41, 15 (Ps. 93, 1 BtaTrba) 

and tfy Is. 40, 20 equivalent to without tottering, immovably; comp, also 
without wavering , Ps. 26, 1. 

§ 157 . Object-Clauses, 

Clauses which depend on a transitive verb, especially on what are a 
called the verba cordis , i. e. verbs denoting any mental act, such as 
to see , to hear , to know , to perceive , to believe , to remember , to forget , 
to say , to think , &c., may be subordinated to the governing verb 
without the help of a conjunction by simple juxtaposition (§ 120. a), 
or they may be co-ordinated with it either with or without ivaw 
copulative (§ 120. d-h). As a rule, however, the objective clause 
is introduced by the conjunction that , less frequently by that. 

Examples;— 

(a) Object-clauses without a conjunction. Besides the passages mentioned 

in § 120 (especially under letter e) there are a number of examples, in which 
a clause depending on a verbum dicendi or sentiendi (the oratio obliqua of the 
Latin and English Grammar) is added in the form of an independent noun-clause 
or verbal-clause; e.g. Gen. 12, 13 HS V 1 HK say, I pray thee , thou 

art my sister; Zech. 8, 23 (after yp5P); Ps. 9, 21 (after JJT); verbal-clauses, e.g. 

Ps. 50, 21 thou thoughtest iTnN“n^n I was altogether like thyself; Gen. 

41,15.’Jud. 9, 48 what ye have seen me do; Is. 48, 8. Hos. 7, 2. 

(b) Object-clauses introduced by *3, e.g. Gen. 6, 5 HJH nZH '3 njiT tO*} b 
D*Wtn and the Lord saw that the wickedness of man was great , &c.—Direct 
narration also is very frequently introduced by '3 (analogous to the bn recita - 
tivum ; frequently, indeed, with the secondary idea of a particle of asseveration, 

as in Gen. 26, 9. 27, 20), e. g. Gen. 21, 30. 22, 16 sq. 26, 22. 29, 32. 37, 35. Jos. 

2, 24, &c., even when the direct narration is not expressly indicated, Gen. 4, 25. 
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32, 31. 41, 51 sq. Ex. 18, 4.—On the expression of a second object by means of 
a clause introduced by '3, see $ 117. h l . 

C (c) Object-clauses introduced by e.g. Est. 3, 4 W)T*^K T 3 TP 3 

for he had told them that he was a Jew ; 1 Sam. 18, 15. Ezek. 20, 26. 
Eccles. 8, 12 2 * * 5 , even before direct narration, 1 Sam. 15, 20. 2 Sam. 1, 4. Some¬ 
what frequently is preceded by the nota accusativi "MS (equivalent to the 
circumstance , the fact , that), e.g. Jos. 2, 10. 1 Sam. 24, 11.19. 2 Sam. 11, 20. 
Is. 38, 3, but in Gen. 30, 29. Deut. 29, 15 equivalent to the way in which. 

§ 158 . Causal Clauses . 

a A complete clause, which assigns the reason for statements, 
demands, threats, &c., sometimes follows with the simple tcaw 
copulative , e.g. Ps. 60, 13 give us help against the adversary , and 
(for) vain is the help of man; Gen. 22, 12. Ex. 23, 9. Job 22, 12, 
perhaps also Ps. 7, 10; or even without Waw, e.g. Gen. 17, 14. 
As a rule, however, special conjunctions in various combinations are 
used to introduce causal clauses. 

fj The most common causal conjunctions are *3 fJT Is. 3, 16 and elsewhere, and 
because , prop, on account of the fact that; both, however, may also be 
shortened to the simple Num. 20, 12 and elsewhere, or to '3 because , Gen. 
3,14.17 and elsewhere, or to " 10 $ Gen. 30,18. 31,49. 34,13. 27. 1 Sam. 15,15. 
20, 42. 26, 16. 23. 1 Ki. 3, 19. 8, 33. Hos. 14, 4. Zech. 1, 15; also 10$3 Gen. 
39, 9. 23. On the other hand, the simple is sometimes repeated for emphasis, 
(something like the German sintemal und alldteweil) Lev. 26, 43. Ezek. 
13, 10 (without \ 36, 3); also " 10 $“by 2 Sam. 3, 30, and ' 3 *^* Deut. 31, 17. 
Jud. 3, 12. Mai. 2, 14 on the ground that; "H^Sy because of the circum¬ 
stance that y Deut. 23, 5; ^ 0 $ nnK“b 3 “!>y for this very cause that, Jer. 3. 8. 
But just as the simple ftT is used for *^ 0 $ , so also the simple ”^y with the 

perfect stands for T$?K“i>y Ps. 119, 136. Ezra 3,11; comp. 'b3"6y Gen. 31, 20 

1 Instead of a complete objective clause we sometimes find a kind of accusative 
and infinitive construction, especially after JH 3 (prop, to give up) in the sense of 
to allow, e. g. Num. 21,23 ^333 -frjj |h'D and SiAon did 

not suffer Israel to pass through his border; 20, 21; followed by an infinitive 
with b, e.g. Gen. 20, 6. 31, 7. Ex. 3, 19. Comp, also the analogous examples in 
Deut. 28, 56 (after HD 3 to venture; see § 113 .d); Jud. n, 20 (after p3*$n to 
trust ); 1 Ki. 19,4 (after to request). 

a In Jer. 28, 9 a rtt/>/rt 7 -clause is thus introduced by ItW instead of the 

usual *4)' 

5 Also jrVi prop, for ther€forc t Gen. 18, 5. 19, 8. 33, 10. 38, 26. Num. 
10, 31. 14, 43. 2 Sam. 18, 20 Qfrt, and [ 3 "by Job 34, 27 always mean 

forasmuch as. 
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and 'J> 3 D Dent. a8, 55, both with the perfect, equivalent to because. .. not. — 
Comp, further, 3 jJ}J Gen. 22, 18. 26, 5. a Sam. 12, 6, all with the perfect, 
and *3 3 j?y (a Sam. 12, 10 with the perfect; Amos4,12 with the imperfect) prop. 
in return for the fact that; similarly again the simple 3£y Num. 14, 24 with the 
perfect, and Deut. 7, 12. 8, 20 with the imperfect; finally, "ttPRjD Is. 43, 4 arising 
from the fact that, ** because ; finfl 1 Sam. 26, ai and elsewhere, and '3 nnri 
Deut. 4, 37. Prov. 1, 29 for the reason that, 

Rem. 1. The preposition "by ( because of ‘ on account of) with the infinitive C 
(§ 114. e) is frequently used as the equivalent of a full causal clause; comp., e.g. 
Amos 1, 3. 6. 13. 2, 1. 6. Such a construction with the infinitive may, however, 
according to § 114. r, be continued by means of a finite verb, in which case 
governs the verb as a conjunction ; e.g. Amos 1, 9 VDT . . * D*V 3 pn“by because 
they delivered up,..and remembered not, &c.; 1,11. a, 4; without Waw, Is. 30,14. 

2. The choice of tense is regulated by the general principles stated in $ 106 sqq., d 
viz. the perfect (comp, especially $ 106 .f) refers to causes already brought fully into 
effect, the imperfect to those which may contingently arise; comp. e. g. Deut. 7, 12. 

8, 20. 1 Ki. 8, 33, where the imperfect leaves the possibility still open that the 
persons addressed will perhaps escape the threatened punishments by avoiding 
disobedience.—Comp, further, § in. h on the imperfect consecutive, and § 112. nn 
on the perfect consecutive in the apodosis to causal clauses. 


§ 159 . Conditional Sentences. 

Comp. H. Ferguson,* The Use of the Tenses in Conditional Sentences in Hebrew 1 
{Journal of the Society of Bibl. Lit. and Exeg., Middletown, Conn., June and 
September, 1882).—P. Friedrich, Die hebr. Conditionals at ze , Konigsberg, 1884 
(Inaug.-Dissertation).—Driver, Use of the Tenses , 3rd ed., p. 174 sqq. 

1. The great variety of construction in conditional sentences is a 
owing to the fact that it frequently depends on the subjective judge¬ 
ment of the speaker, whether he wishes a condition to be regarded as 
capable of fulfilment (absolutely, or at least possibly), thus including 
those already fulfilled, or as incapable of fulfilment . On this dis¬ 
tinction depends the choice both of the conditional particle to be 
used (see below), and especially (as also in Greek and Latin) of the 
tense. The use of the latter is naturally determined according 
to the general principles laid down in § 106 sqq. 1 In the following 
sketch, for the sake of clearness, conditional sentences without con¬ 
ditional particles will be first discussed (letter b), and afterwards 
sentences with these particles (letter /). 


1 It may, moreover, happen that a different idea is introduced in the apodosis, 
from that with which the protasis started—a source of many further variations. 
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b 2. The relation between condition and consequence may be 
expressed, as in English, by the simple juxtaposition of two clauses. 
At the same time, it is to be observed in general, as a fundamental rule 
(in accordance with the original character of the two tenses), that 
the imperfect , with its equivalents (the jussive, cohortative, imperative, 
perfect consecutive, and participle), is used to express a condition 
and consequence which are regarded as being capable of fulfilment 
in present or future time, while the perfect represents a condition 
already fulfilled in the past, and its consequence as an accomplished 
fact The other use of the perfect—to represent conditions regarded 
as impossible —occurs only in connexion with particles. 

Examples:— 

C (a) Imperfect (comp. $ 107. x) in protasis and apodosis, Jos. 22, 18. Ps. 104, 
28 sqq. pD^ 1 Dnb jnri if thou givest unto them, they gather , &c.; Ps. 139,18. 
Job 20, 24. Eccles. 1, 18. Neh. 1, 8; with an interrogative imperfect in the 
apodosis, Jud. 13, 12; with the jussive, Job 10, 16; with the cohortative, Ptov. 
1, 23; with the perfect, Is. 26, 10 {jet will he not learn righteousness; the apo¬ 
dosis forcibly denies what the imperfect in the protasis had represented as still 
conceivable; comp. Hos. 8, 12); with the perfect consecutive, Gen. 47, 25. Ex. 
33, 5; with the protasis suppressed, Job 5, 8 (see § 107. x). 
d if) Jussive in protasis (comp. § 109. h, %) and apodosis, Ps. 104, 20 TTOTTnCT 

if ^ 7 |t 

W) if thou makest darkness, it is night ; imperfect in the apodosis, Ps. 
104, 29 b. Also in Ex. 7, 9 PJTlb W it shall become a serpent , is the apodosis to 
a suppressed protasis if thou cast it down ; so in 2 Ki. 5, 10 is the apodosis 
to a protasis if thou wash , contained in what precedes. 
e ( c) Cohortative (see § 108. e) in the protasis; perfect in the apodosis, Ps. 40, 6; 

imperfect consecutive, Job 19, 18 HDlpN if I arise , they speak against 

me; on the cohortative in the apodosis, comp. § 108./. 
f (d) Imperfect consecutive in the protasis (§ in. x), Ps. 139, n 1 DW if I say, 
&c. (with a noun-clause as the apodosis); with a frequentative perfect consecutive 
in the apodosis, 1 Sam. 2, 16. 

g {e) Perfect consecutive in the protasis and apodosis (see the examples, § U2.ki 
and //), Gen. 44, 22 ]"IDJ V 3 N and should he leave his father , his father 
would die; 9,15. 44, 29. Ex. 4,14. 12,13. 1 Sam. 16, 2. 19, 3. 2 Sam. 13, 28. 1 Ki. 
8, 30; with frequentative perfects, Ex. 16, 21 (referring to the past, Jer. 20, 9); 
with imperfect in the apodosis (being separated from the IVaw by tip), Num. 23, 20. 


1 On the termination p comp. § 47. m. In verse 28 b also pyafe* is probably to 
be explained from its immediately preceding the greater pause. These terminations 
in verses 28-30 and Ps. 139, 18 can scarcely have any connexion with the con¬ 
ditional sentence, although it is strange that p in Num. 32, 23 appeal* after fc^TDK 
even in the protasis. In Num. 16, 29. 32, 20 p before it (as in Job 31, 10 in the 
apodosis) is to be explained from the dislike of hiatus. 
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Job 5, 24; separated by an infinitive absolute, 1 Ki. 2,37; an interrogative clause 
in the apodosis, Lev. 10, 19; a noun-clause, Ps. 37, 10. Job 7, ai. 

(f) A simple perfect (to represent actions which are to be regarded as completed) h 

in the protasis and apodosis, Prov. 18, 2 a fcOfD NSO has one found 

a wife he has found a good thing; 24, 10; an imperfect in the apodosis, Job 19,4. 

23,10; an imperfect consecutive, Ex. 20, 25. Prov. 11,2. Job 3, 25. 23,13^. 29,11; 
an interrogative clause, Num. 12,14. Job 7, 20 if I have sinned (prop., well, now 

1 have sinned!) what can I do unto thee ? 21,31. 35,6. Amos 3, 8; a noun-clause, 
Job 27, 19. 

(g) A participle as casus pendens (comp. § 143. d, and the sections of the Grammar i 

there referred to) or a complete noun-clause in the protasis; the apodosis mostly 
introduced by wdw apodosis , e. g. Prov. 23, 24 J^th. ODn if one 

hegetteth a wise child , he shall have joy of him ; with perfect frequentative in the 
apodosis, 1 Sam. 2, 13 and elsewhere; but also with a simple imperfect, e. g. Ex. 
ai, 13 (comp. $ 112. n); with an interrogative imperfect, 2 Ki. 7, 2. 19; with an 
interrogative perfect, Jud. 6, 13. 

(h) Infinitive with preposition (also as the equivalent of a conditional clause) k 
in the protasis, and a perfect consecutive in the apodosis (comp. §112. mm ), e. g. 

2 Sam. 7, 14 sqq. '31 VHrOhl InijjnS if he commit iniquity , I will correct him 
with the rod of men ; Ex. 34, 34 sq. (with imperfect, followed by perfects frequen¬ 
tative in the apodosis). 

Rem. On the expression of condition and consequence by means of two co¬ 
ordinate imperatives , see § 110./. 

3 . Particles used to introduce conditional sentences are BK (for / 
which in the later and latest Books sometimes |n, see below, letter w) 
and (1 Sam. 14, 30. Is. 63, 19 Eccles. 6, 6. Est. 7, 4 
from ^ BK) if negative *6 BK and N.W 5 (\^b) unless; supposing 
that (Lat. ui ), in case that , sometimes used almost in the same sense 
as DK. With regard to the difference between BK BN) and & 
it is to be observed, as a fundamental rule, that BK is used 
if the condition be regarded either as already fulfilled, or if it, together 
with its consequence, be thought of as possibly (or probably) occurring 
in the present or future. In the former case, BR is followed by the 
perfect, in the latter (corresponding to the Greek ia» with the present 
subjunctive) by the imperfect or its equivalent (frequently in the 
apodosis also). On the other hand, ^ (R^b) is used when the con¬ 
dition is to be represented as not fulfilled in the past, or as not capable 
of fulfilment in the present or future, and the consequence accordingly 
as not having occurred or never occurring. In the former case, ^ 
and are necessarily followed by the perfect (mostly also in the 


1 On ^ cf. Kohler in Geiger’s Zeitschr.fur Wiss. und Leben , vi (1868), p. 31 sqq. 
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apodosis) corresponding to the Greek el with the indicative of an 
historic tense, and the Latin imperfect or pluperfect subjective. In 
the latter case (which is extremely rare) the perfect, or the participle, 
or even the imperfect, may be used. 

m Rem. Since it again frequently depends on the subjective judgment of the 
speaker (see letter a), whether a condition is to be regarded as possible or impos¬ 
sible, we cannot wonder that the distinction between DK and lb is not always 
consistently observed. Although naturally and K^ cannot take the place 
of DK and OK (on the strange use of ^ in Gen. 50, 15, see below), yet con¬ 
versely OK is sometimes used where & would certainly be expected; comp. e. g. 
Ps. 50, 12. 137, 5. 139, 8. Hos. 9, 12 (comp, verse n). These examples, indeed 
(OK with the imperfect), may without difficulty be explained from the fact that 
the connexion of ^ with the imperfect was evidently avoided, because the imperfect 
by its nature indicates a still unfinished action, and consequently (as opposed 
to ^) a still open possibility. But OK is also used for ^ in connexion with the 
perfect, especially when an imprecation is attached by the apodosis to the condition 
introduced by OK, e. g. Ps. 7, 4 sqq. '31 SjVV • • • Hfcft Wfc^TDK if I have done 
this . . ., let the enemy pursue my soul t &c., comp. Job 31, 9 sqq. The speaker 
assumes for a moment as possible and even actual, that which he really rejects 
as inconceivable, in order to invoke the most severe punishment on himself, if it 
should prove to be the case. 

On the frequent addition of an infinitive absolute to the verb in clauses with 
OK, see $ 113. 0 above. 

Examples:— 

11 A. OK 1. with perfect in the protasis to express conditions, &c., which have 
been completely fulfilled in the past or which will be completely fulfilled in the 
future (the perfect is here equivalent to the futurum cxactum, § 106. d). The 
apodosis 1 takes— 

(a) A perfect also, e. g. Prov. 9, 12 ’j]^ JRODn fiDDlTDK if thou art wise, thou 
art wise for thyself; Ps. 73, 15 (see below on ^). 

(f>) Imperfect , e.g. Deut. 32, 41 Ttf 3 E>"DK if I whet my glittering sword . .. 
3 'tfK / will render vengeance , &c.; Job 9, 15 sq. and 30 (in both cases we should 
expect rather than “OK; so also Ps. 44, 21 sq., with an interrogative imperfect 
in the apodosis); Job 11,13 ( the apodosis is in verse 15). 

(c) Jussive (or optative ), e.g. Job 31, 9 sqq. (see letter m above); Gen. 18, 3. 

0 {d) Perfect consecutive (see the examples in § in.gg), e.g. Gen. 43, 9 t6"DK 

'2} VHK^H if I bring him not .. . then I shall have sinned, &c.; Jud. 16, 17. 
2 Sam. 15, 33. 2 Ki. 7,4. On the other hand, e.g. Gen. 47, 6. Mic. 5, 7. Job 7,4 
refer to actions already completed; in Gen. 38, 9 and Num. 21, 9 the perfect 
with 1 is a perfect frequentative and refers to past time. 


1 We are not here concerned with the fact that the logical apodosis (the con¬ 
sequence of the condition) is sometimes mentioned before the condition; as in 
Gen. 18, 28. 30. Jud. 11, 10. Ps. 63, 6 sq. 137, 6, and according to Dillmann 
Is. 4, 4. 
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(e) Imperfect consecutive (see § 111. q), e.g. Job 8,4 if thy children have sinned 
(won).... Dni>eh he hat delivered them, See. 

(f) Imperative, e.g. Gen. 50, 4 'y\ Krm* D 3 ' 3^3 fn 'OtOfO NTDN if now 
I have found grace in your eyes, speak, I pray you, &c.; the imperative precedes 
in Gen. 47, 16 and Job 38, 4. 18. 

(g) A (complete or incomplete) noun-clause, e. g. Jer. 14,18 (a vivid realization p 
of the future) if I have gone forth into the field { — if I.go, &c.), then, behold, the 
slain with the sword l &c.; Prov. 24, 14 (&ty with wdw apodosis). 

2. DK with imperfect in the protasis, to express what is possible in the present q 
or future, as well as (according to § 107. b) what has continued or been repeated 

in the past. The apodosis takes— 

(a) The perfect, e.g. Num. 33, 33 DTINDH fl 3 n J 3 36 'DW but if ye will 

not do so, behold, ye have sinned; here the apodosis represents the time when 
the consequence has already taken place ; so also Job 20, 12-14. On the other 
hand, Num. 16, 29 (as also 1 Sam. 6, 9 and 1 Ki. 22, 28) is a case of a pregnant 
construction, if these men die as all men die, then (it will follow from this) the 
Lord hath not sent me. 

{b) The imperfect, e.g. 2 Ki. 7, 4 HTU if they save us alive, we shall r 

live, &c.; Gen. 13, 16. 18, 28. 30. 28, 20sqq. Ex. 20, 25 (the second imperfect is 
equivalent to a jussive); Is. 1, 18. 10, 22. Amos 9, 2-4. Ps. 50, 12 (where DK 
ironically represents an impossibility as possible); Job 8, 5 sq. (with the insertion 
of a second condition in the form of a noun-clause); 9, 3. 20. 14, 7 ; a frequenta¬ 
tive imperfect referring to the past, Gen. 31, 8 1 ID& if (ever) he said thus 

...» Tljp then they bare .. .; Ex. 40, 37. In Gen. 42, 37 the consequence (on 
IVOJn cf. § 107. j) precedes the condition. 

10 The jussive (or optative ), e.g. Ps. 137, 5 ; comp. 5 109. h. 

(d ) The cohoriative, e.g. Gen. 13, 9. Job 31, 7; comp. § 108./. 

(*) The perfect consecutive (see the examples in § 112. ff and gg), e.g. 1 Sam. s 
2°, 6 rnpjjO if thy father miss me at all, then shall thou 

say, &c.; Gen. 24, 41. Jnd. 4, 20; with a frequentative perfect consecutive, Gen. 

31, 8 if he said (as often happened) . .., then, &c. 

(/) The imperfect consecutive; so perhaps Ps. 59,16, if is to be explained 
according to $ 111. t. 

{g) The imperative, e.g. Gen. 31, 50. 1 Sam. 20, 21 (with wow apodosis, but 
in verse 22 simply ^]b). 21, 10. Job 33, 5. 

{h) A noun-clause, e.g. Gen. 4, 7. Ps. 139, 8. Job 8, 6. 31, 26sq. / 

3. DK with cohortative, e. g. Gen. 30, 31; comp, the passages in § 108. e. 

4. DN with infinitive. Job 9, 27 nOJjTDN prop, if my saying is (probably, u 
however, we should read TOON). 

5. DN with a noun-clause, e.g. Deut 5, 22 (in the apodosis a perfect with V 
wdw apodosis), Gen. 27, 46. Jud. 9,15 (imperative in the apodosis); 11,9 (imper¬ 
fect in the apodosis); 2 Sam. 12, 8 (cohortative in the apodosis); Hos. 12, 12; 
especially if the subject of the conditional clause be a personal pronoun. In an 
affirmative sentence this pronoun is often joined to in a negative sentence to 
ptt (comp, on both, $ 100. 0), while the predicate (cf. § 116. q) is represented 
by a participle, usually expressing the future, e. g. Jud. 6, 36 sq. jPtfiD 
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if thou wilt save, &c.; Gen. 24, 49 D'fefy D 3 K*"DK if ye will deal, &c.; 1 Sam. 
23, 23. In Gen. 24, 42 sq. the condition is expressed in a more humble form 
by the addition of & 0 . With pK Gen. 43, 5 nWlD 1 p'X“Dfctl but if thou wilt 
not send , &c.; 20, 7 (with imperative in the apodosis); Ex. 8, 17. 9, 2 sq. 1 Sam. 
19, 11 (all with a participle also in the apodosis). But and pK may also be 
used after DK without a suffix; thus B* Gen. 23, 8. 1 Sam. 20, 8. 2 Ki. 9, 15, 
and elsewhere, pK“DK (if it be not the case) Gen. 30, 1. Ex. 32, 32. JudL 9, 15. 
2 Ki. 2, 10; comp, also } 3 “DK if it be so, Gen. 25, 22. 

W B. ft if, according to the common opinion originally identical with }n beholdl 
Probably, however, JH if, is a pure Aramaism, and since the Aramaic word never 
has the meaning behold, it is at least improbable that it had originally any 
connexion with JfJ or H 3 n. Comp. Ex. 8, 22. Is. 54, 15. Jer. 3, 1. 2 Chron. 7,13. 
But in Job 12, 14 and 23, 8 the meaning behold is to be preferred. 

X C. *!> if, e W>) if not. 

I. With perfect in the protasis and apodosis (comp. $ 106./), e.g. 1 Sam. 14, 30 
'31 oyn t 3 i»n bats «i« how much more, if the people had eaten 

freely ..., had there not been a great (=* much greater) slaughter l See .; Jud. 8,19; 

is used in the same sense as in Est 7, 4, comp. Eccles. 6, 6 (with a question 
in the apodosis).—With the perfect in protasis and apodosis after Gen. 31, 42. 
43, 10. Jud. 14, 18. 1 Sam. 25, 34. 2 Sam. 2, 27. Is. 1,9. On the other hand, 
in Deut. 32, 29 ^ with a perfect is followed by an imperfect in the apodosis, if 
they were wise, they would understand this ; in Mic. 2,11 by a perfect consecutive. 

y 2. With imperfect after Deut. 32, 27, probably as the modus rei 

repetitae, were it not that I ever and again feared, &c.; so also the imperfect after 
1^5 with the apodosis suppressed, Gen. 50,15 supposing that Joseph should hate us ; 
since, according to the context, the danger was real, the use of 1^5 here is strange; 
conversely in other cases, e.g. Ps. 73, 15. Job 9, I5sq. 30, would be more 
natural than DK. 

% 3. A noun-clause occnrs after 2 Sam. 18, 12. 2 Ki. 3, 14. Ps. 81, 14, all 

with imperfect in the apodosis; Job 16,4 with cohortative in the apodosis. 

D. *3 supposing that, if: — 

aa 1. *3 with perfect in the protasis, e. g. Num. 5, 20 1 VDS? *3 HK 1 but thou, if 
thou hast gone astray, &c.; with a frequentative perfect consecutive in the apodosis, 
Job 7, 13 sq.; with an imperfect consecutive, Job 22, 29. 
bb 2. '3 with imperfect in the protasis, e.g. Ps. 23,4 D| yea, though 

I walk (have to walk) . . ., I will fear no (tO'K“fc^) evil; 37, 24; Ex. 21,2 
'31 '"Op * 13 JJ njprT'jp if thou buy an Hebrew servant, six years shall he serve 
(but in verses 3-5 a series of definite conditions with definite consequences is 
introduced by DK; so also the *3 in verse 7 is followed in verses 8-11 by the 
special cases with DK; cf. also verse 17 sqq.); comp. Gen. 4, 24. 24,41. Job 38,5; 
with a perfect consecutive in the apodosis, Gen. 32, 18 sq. Ex. 18, 16; with a 
noun-clause, Is. 1, 15. 

3. *3 with a noun-clause (and imperfect in the apodosis), 2 Sam. 19, 8. 
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Remarks. 

1. In 2 Ki. 5, 13 the particle ' 3 R (Masora * 3 R, probably in the sense of my CC 
father) appears exceptionally for ^; its meaning here is unquestionable, but its 
origin is obscure. Comp, the exhaustive discussion of Delitzsch and Wetzstein 

on Job 34, 36, where this '3K appears to be used as a desiderative particle.— 
Sometimes when one case has been already discussed, another of the same 
character is added by means of or, e.g. Ex. 21, 36 '31 JTtfa ^R or (another 
possible case) it is known that, &c., i. e. but if it be known , &c., LXX id? 94 , 
Vulg. sin autem; comp. Lev. 4, 23. 28. 5, 1. 25, 49. 2 Sam. 18, 13; with a 
following imperfect, Ezek. 14, 17 sq.—On the hypothetical use of " 18 ?R (which 
is interchangeable with *3 in other senses also) Lev. 4, 22 (in verses 3 and 27 DR), 
Deut. n, 27 (verse 28 DR), Jos. 4, 21, see the Lexicon. 

2. The conditional sentence is frequently found in an abridged form, where the dd 
suppressed clauses can be easily supplied from the context; comp. Gen. 13, 9. 

24, 49. 1 Sam. 2, 16 R^TDRI and if not, equivalent to and if thou wilt not 
give it to me, then I take it (perfect according to 5 106. n) by force; comp. 

1 Sam. 6,9. The use of £^1 alone in Jud. 6,13 is peculiar, as also in 2 Ki. 10,15 
(where we should read with the LXX fc*1 WIT "IDR*!) in the sense of 
if it be so; so in 2 Sam. 13, 26. 2 Ki. 5, 17 fctS alone is used in the sense 
of if really .. . not, in each case with a following jussive equivalent to may there 
at' least, &c. (c£ § 143. d). —In 1 Sam. 13, 13. Job 3, 13 the condition must be 
supplied from the preceding clause to complete the sentence introduced by 
nriy *3 (Job 31, 28 by 2 Ki. 13,19 by TR).—The apodosis also appears some¬ 
times in an abridged form (e. g. Gen. 4, 24. Is. 43, 2) or is entirely suppressed, 
e.g. Gen. 30, 27. 38, 17. 50, 15 (see letter y above), Ex. 32, 32. Ps. 27, 13. Job 
38, 5, where properly Ijn must be supplied with jnn '5 ** * n verses 4 and 18; 
cf. § 167. a. — In Ps. 8, 4, instead of the apodosis / exclaim which we should 
expect, the exclamation itself follows. 

3. The absolute certainty with which a result is to be expected, is frequently €6 
emphasized by the insertion of '3 Is. 7, 9; TR *4) 2 Sam. 2, 27. 19, 7. Job 11,15; 

or HTIJ? *3 now verily, Num. 22, 29. 1 Sam. 14, 30 after Gen. 31, 42. 43, 10 
after Job 8, 6 after DR. On this corroborative *3 comp, such passages as 
Gen. 18, 20, &c., and § 148. d. 

4. Sometimes the force of a hypothetical particle extends beyond the apodosis ff 
to a second conditional clause, as in the case of DR Prov. 9,12. Job 10,15. 16, 6. 

22, 23, and *3 Is. 43, 2. 

5. In Ex. 33, 20 a negative statement takes the place of a condition with a gg 
negative consequence, for a man doth not see me and live, instead of for if a man 
sees me, he does not live; comp, the similar passages, Deut. 22, 1. 4 thou shalt 
not see ... and hide thyself, instead of if thou seest ... thou shalt not hide thyself 


§ 160 . Concessive Clauses. 

Besides the use of the imperative in the sense of a concession, a 
meant either seriously (§ no. a) or mockingly (§ no./), and of 
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526 The Sentence . [§ 161. 

concessive circumstantial clauses (§ 141. e, § 142 . d, and § 156./*), 
concessive clauses may be introduced— 

{a) By a simple DK if: thus Job 9, 15 with perfect, if ( — though ) I had been 
in the right; Is. 1,18 and 10, 22 with imperfect in reference to a contingent event. 
b (b) By *3 D 3 yea though, Is. 1, 15 with imperfect; for which we find simply 
Dsj in Is. 49, 15 with imperfect, yea, though these may forget, yet ...; on the other 
hand, with perfect, Jer. 36, 25. Ps. 95, 9. Neh. 6,15 finally £D3 '3 even if, though, 
Eccles. 4, 14. 

C (r) By the preposition governing a complete noun-clause, as Job 16, 17 
*B33 DDITT^ notwithstanding that no violence is in mine hands, or a verbal- 
clause, Is. 53, 9. On "Sy with the infinitive in a similar sense (equivalent to in 
addition to the fact that *= notwithstanding that), comp. § 119. aa, note 2. 


§ 161 . Comparative Clauses* 

a 1. A comparison between two facts is sometimes established by 
simply uniting them with waw copulative, especially in gnomic poetry, 
when facts of a moral nature are compared with those of the physical 
world, e. g. Job 5, 7 man is born unta trouble, and the sons of flame 
fly upward, i. e. as the sparks by nature fly upward, so man, &c.; 
Job 12, 11 (in an interrogative form; in 34, 3 the same comparison 
as a statement); more commonly in the opposite order, 14, 11 sq. 
Prov. 17, 3. 25, 3. 26, 3. 9. 14. 27, 21, &c. 1 Even without the 
connecting ) Job 24, 19 drought and heat consume the snow waters, 
ttton so doth SheSl those who have sinned (comp. § 155. n); 
comp. Jer. 17, 11. 

b 2. The conjunction "igfcjj! (comp. § 155 .g; the simple occurs 
in the same sense in Ex. 10, 6. 14, 13. 34, 18) as, quemadmodum, 
is used as a comparative conjunction (Obad. 15), frequently with 
f? so, corresponding to it in the apodosis, Is. 31, 4. 52, 14 sq. 
Sometimes, however, f? (so also) occurs even after independent state¬ 
ments, Is. 55, 9. Jer. 3, 20. — Exact coincidence of two facts is 
expressed in Eccles. 5, 15 by flBjrbs in all points as. 


1 On this wdw adaequationis, and in general on these figurative maxims of 
comparison, see Delitzsch, Das Salomonische Sfruchbuch, p. 9sq. Moreover, 
instead of entire clauses, the nouns alone (without predicates) are frequently 
grouped together, e. g. Prov. 25, 12. 25 sq. (called by Delitzsch, the ‘emblematic 
Mashal ’). The expressions DJJ prop, to be counted with some one, Ps. 88, 5, 
and DV to be likened with some one, Ps. 28, 1. 143, 7, also arise from the 

idea of comparison implied in grouping things together. On this use of Dy cf. 
Job 9, 26, where with is equivalent to like . 
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§163.] Adversative and Exceptive Clauses. 

Rem. On the use of 3 as, with single nouns or pronouns to introduce com- C 
parisons, comp. §118. s; on the alleged use of 3 as a conjunction (equivalent to 
"IK*R3), comp. § 155. g. —It is to be further remarked that 3—3 when used in 

v -si - : : 

correspondence with one another, as — so (e. g. Lev. 7, 7. Is. 24, 2. Hos. 4, 9; 
also so—as, Gen. 18, 25. 44, 18; in Jos. 14, 11. 1 Sam. 30, 24 3 *— 3 ; Ps. 127, 4 
comp. Joel 2, 4), are not to be regarded as conjunctions, but as virtual 
substantives with a following genitive; flW "133 033 Num. 15, 15 properly means 
the like of yon shall be the like of the stranger, i. e. your duty shall be (also) the 
stranger's duty ; cf. Lev. 24, 22. 

§ 162 . Disjunctive Sentences . 

The introduction of another possible case, excluding that which 
preceded, is effected by Sx or, e.g. Ex. 21, 36, equivalent to the 
Latin vel; but also equivalent to aut with an exclusive antithesis, 

2 Ki. 2, 16; so Is. 27, 5 fet = i’/ would then happen that, for which 
elsewhere '3 it*. 

In the sense of sive — sive we find tK— iR, or DR—DR, or DM —DR b 
(see the examples in the Lexicon), also )—) Lev. 5, 3. Num. 9, 14. 
Deut. 24, 7. Is. 2, 13 sqq. Jer. 32, 20. Ps. 76, 7. Job 34, 29, perhaps 
also Ex. 21, 16 (but not ^Prov. 29, 9; comp. Delitzsch on the passage), 
and —S* (see § 143. e); cf. also D |—03 (in Gen. 24, 44 DJI—D 3 ) 
60/A—and; but t6 D|—*6 D 3 (in Gen. 21, 26 *6 DM; Zech. 

1,18 D|—D|) neither — nor. On disjunctive questions, see § 150. g. 

§ 168 . Adversative and Exceptive Clauses . 

L After negative sentences (especially after prohibitions) the a 
antithesis {but) is introduced by DR ' 3 , e.g. i Sam. 8, 19 and they 
said, Nay , but we will have a king over us; Ps. 1, 2 and elsewhere; 
frequently also by alone, e.g. Gen. 18, 15. 19, 2, or even simply 
connected by], Gen. 17,5, njrn as perfect consecutive; 42, 10; 
cf. Ex. 5, 18. 

Rem. Sometimes the negation is only virtually contained in the preceding sen- b 
tence, e. g. in the form of a rhetorical question (Mic. 6, 3 sq.) or of conditions 
which are to be regarded as not having been fulfilled (Job 31, 18); *3 or DR *3 
in such cases becomes equivalent to nay , rather. 

2 . Exceptive clauses, depending on another sentence, are introduced c 
by DOR except that , and (again after negative sentences, see letter a 
above) DK unless; especially DK *3 with the perfect (equivalent 

1 Very probably this use of OR '3 arises from the original meaning for if, 
surely if (*3 in an affirmative sense); so evidently in Ex. 22, 22 as a forcible 
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to unless previously) after imperfects which contain a declaration, e. g. 
Gen. 32,27/ will not let thee go, except thou hast previously blessed me; 
Lev. 22,6. Is. 55,10. 65,6. Amos 3,7. Ruth 3,18. Finally, DR 
unless. Amos 3, 4 (with perfect after a rhetorical question), or simply 
vta Gen. 43, 3 with a noun-clause, except your brother be with you; 
Is. 10, 4 after a rhetorical question, with a verbal-clause. 

d Rem. The principal statement, to which DR * 2 ) appends on exception, most 
sometimes be supplied from the context; thus, Gen. 40, 14 (I desire nothing else) 
except that thou remember me, equivalent to only do thou remember , 8c c. (comp. 
§ 106. n, note 2). Comp. Mic. 6, 8, where DR '3, equivalent to nothing but, is 
used before an infinitive, and Job 42, 8, equivalent to only, before a noun. 

§ 164 . Temporal Clauses . 

a 1. The relations of time existing between two different actions 
or events are frequently expressed without the aid of a conjunction 
simply by juxtaposition:— 

{a) Actions or events are represented as wholly or in part simultaneous by connect¬ 
ing a noun-clause with another noun-clause or verbal-clause introduced by 1 (or nSHl), 
e.g. Gen. 7, 6 and Noah was six hundred years old (prop, a son of six hundred 
years), iTH ifiSDrn and (i. e. when) the flood was. This is especially the case 
when the predicate of the noun-clause (frequently introduced by still) is 
expressed by an active participle, e.g. Job 1, 16 sq. '3) R3 J"ltt "I 3 * 1 D nj 
he was yet speaking, and there came another, &c.; see the numerous examples 
in § m.g and § 116. u. Instead of a complete noun-clause there often occurs 
a simple casus pendens after "^3 with a participial attribute in the sense of when¬ 
ever any one . . e.g. 1 Sam. 2,13 0 ) KZft rQJ [Hi B^R"^3 whenever any man 
offered sacrifice, then came , &c.; 2 Sam. 2, 23 and elsewhere; see the examples 
(in which the second member is generally introduced by waw apodosis) in § 116. w. 

b ( b ) Sequence is expressed by the juxtaposition (1) of two imperfects consecutive, 

e.g. Gen. 24, 19 and when she had done giving him drink, 

she said, See.; 28, 8sq. 29,31. 30,9. 32, 26, &c.; comp. § in. d; (2) of a 
noun-clause with a passive participle as predicate, and a verbal-clause attached 
by }, e.g. Gen. 38, 25; comp. § 116. v; in Gen. 49, 29 an imperative follows 
without I; (3) of two perfects (frequently with the secondary idea of rapid succes¬ 
sion 1 of the two actions or events in past time), e.g. Gen. 19, 23 •,, R5P 


resumption of the preceding DR. Thus, e.g. Jud. 15, 7 is simply surely when 
I have been avenged of you, after that I will cease, equivalent to, I will not cease, 
until I have, &c. When the exception follows, an ellipse must be assumed, e. g. 
Ruth 3, 18 surely (or for) when he has finished it (then the man will rest). It is 
far less natural to assume such an ellipse with DR '3 but (before entire clauses 
as before single nouns); see letter a above. 

1 This secondary idea is implied here by the mere co-ordination of two independent 
verAsAclauses, just as the idea of simultaneous occurrence (according to § 116. u. 
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M 3 OtVl the sum was Just risen..and Let canu, flee., comp, i Sam. 9, 5. 
a Sam. 2, 24; Gen. 44,3 sq. Jud. 3,24. 15,14. 20, 39 sq.—In all these examples the 
subject follows immediately after the connective Wdw, and then the (simple) 
perfect. On the other hand, (4) a perfect consecutive follows another perfect 
consecutive to express the contingent succession of future actions, e. g. Gen. 44,4 
Dilbfet mDMI DTUfrm and when thou dost overtake them (as soon as thou shalt 
have overtaken), thou shalt say unto them. Naturally, examples of this kind are very 
closely related to conditional sentences; see, therefore, the examples in $ 112. kk 
and $ 159.^. On the connexion of an imperfect consecutive or a perfect with 
detached expressions of time (as equivalent to complete clauses), cf. $ in. b; 
on the imperfect consecutive after and a statement of time, cf. $ hi. g; on 
the perfect consecutive following a detached statement of time, as in Ex. 16, 6, 
cf. § 112.00. — In 1 Sam. 39,10 an imperative with ) follows the perfect consecutive. 

(5) The fact that one action or event has not yet taken place on the occurrence C 
of another, is expressed by D'lD (an adverb, not a conjunction) with the imperfect 
(according to $ 107. c). The apodosis, which may consist of a subject and perfect 
or even of a noun-clause (Gen. 24, 15 x ), is then connected by 1 (or ildni) as in the 
examples above, under no. 3, e.g. Gen. 19, 4 (comp. Jos. 2, 8) HSbfctt 
'31 they had not yet lain down, and (■■ when) the men of the 

city . .. compassed, &c.; Gen. 24, 25. 

2. Conjunctions used to introduce temporal clauses are '? and "W** d 
when ('? with the imperfect also = as often as, Ps. 8, 4); less frequently 
DK 8 (joined with a perfect), e.g. Gen. 38, 9. Num. 21, 9. Jud. 6, 3. 

Ps. 41, 7. 94, 18, comp, also Is. 24, 13 = quotiescunque; also in the 
same sense with an imperfect, Num. 36, 4; with a perfect equivalent 
to the futurum ex actum, Is. 4, 4. Other conjunctions of time are the 
compounds to 3 when , Gen. 19, 15; "®te 3 when, after that; 

' 3 " 1 P until (also the simple "Ip, e.g. Gen. 38, n. Jos. 2, 22. 1 Sam. 

1, 22 [with the imperfect = only when, as in 2 Sam. 10, 5]; 2, 5 and 
elsewhere; especially in the formula ^ 'fi^np until there was 
none left remaining to him, Num. 21, 35. Deut. 3, 3. Jos. 8,22. n, 8; 
but 1 Sam. 14, 19 while, as long as); *6 *1? before that, Eccles. 

12, i. 2. 6 with an imperfect, as in Prov. 8, 26 *1? with a perfect; 
DfcOy, DK until the time when; (for which in Ezek. 


note 1) is implied in the co-ordination of a noun-clause with another clause. 
In Gen. 27, 30 the immediate succession is especially emphasized by T]S and the 
infinitive absolute, Jacob was yet scarce gone out .. . then Esau his brother came ; 
in Ps. 48, 6 by J 3 and the addition of two more perfects without 1 . 

1 On the perfect in the protasis, which is critically doubtful, comp. $ 107. c, 

9 On as an original demonstrative, cf. § 138.0; hence 2 H 50 ISftOp 
is properly up to that (moment)— we shall return, 

9 Analogous to the frequent use of wenn [prop. if\ for wann [ «* when ] in German. 

m m 
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40, 1 Lev. 25, 48. I Sam. 5, 9 simply v ?nj*; Lev. 14, 43. 

Jer. 41, 16. Job 42, 7 simply "^n«) after that; TWD (prop, since that 
time; the dependent clause is attached to it in the same way as the 
attributive clause to the demonstrative § 138. e) since , Gen. 39, 5; 
D*J03 (and simply § 107. c) before; np"jg (for HOTg) before , 
Ps. 129, 6. 

e Rem. 1. With regard to the tenses used with the above conjunctions, the rules 
are practically the same as those given in § 158. d for causal clauses. The 
perfect indicates actions completed in the past or future (in the former case 
corresponding to the Latin pluperfect, § 106./, and in the latter to the Latin 
futurum exactum , § 106. d), the imperfect denotes actions occurring contingently 
in the future. On DID, D1D3, and with the imperfect as a tempus historicum, 

comp. § 107. c. 

f a. Clauses introduced by *7y, 'ZPiy, or sometimes express a limit 

which is not absolute (terminating the preceding action), but only relative, beyond 
which the action or condition described in the principal clause still continues; 
thus, with the imperfect, Ps. no, 1; '2np with the perfect, Gen. a6, 13; 

with the perfect, Gen. a8, 15; with the imperfect, Ps. na, 8.—Like the 
Arab. ^3? may even introduce a main clause; e.g. Ex. 15, 16 

prop, no doubts thus it came to this— they passed over, i. e. so they passed ever . 
g 3. The infinitive construct governed by a preposition (§ 114. d, e) is very 
frequently used as the equivalent of a temporal clause; the infinitive with 3 may 
usually be rendered in English by when , as, or whilst; the infinitive with 3 by 
when, as soon as (in Prov. 10, 35 followed by a noun-clause introduced by wdw 
apodosis), or, when referring to the future, by if; the infinitive after |D by since. 
According to § 111.^ such statements of time are generally preceded by \T1 
and the apodosis follows in the imperfect consecutive; hence in 1 Sam. 17, 55 
(cf. Driver on the passage) HifrODl with a simple perfect following, is unusual. 
On the continuation of these infinitival constructions by means of the perfect 
consecutive, comp. § 112. v, and in general, §114. r.—With the participle 3 
appears to be used as the equivalent of a conjunction in 3*t?D3 as he drew back , 
Gen. 38, 39 (unless we should read 3H0H3), and in JinibS when it budded , 40,10. 


§ 105 . Final Clauses l . 

a l* Like most of the dependent clauses hitherto treated, the final 
clause may also be joined by a simple wdw copulative to the main 
clause, unless the final clause is directly subordinated to the 
governing verb. 

Examples of the connexion: (a) of a final imperfect (or jussive f) with a perfect 
by means of 1, Lam. 1, 19, see § 107. q; with an interrogative sentence, a Sam. 


1 Comp. H. G. T. Mitchell, Final Constructions of Biblical Hebrew , Leipzig, 
1879. 
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§ 165.3 

9, !• 3* Job 38, 24; with an optative, Ps. 51, 9; (0) of a cohortative with an 
imperative by 1, Gen. 29, 21. 1 Sam. 15, 16, or a jussive, Neh. 2, 5 (§ 108. d); 

(y) of a jussive with an imperative by 1 , Ex. 9, 1. 2 Sam. 16, 11. 1 Ki. 5, 20. Ps. 

59, 14. 86, 17; with a jussive, Job 21, 19, or cohortative, § 109./, g (comp, also 
2 Sam. 24, 21 the infinitive with !>, Jon. 1, 11 HD with the 1st plur. imperf., and 
2 Chron. 29,10 *Zq 5 tDJ), which are equivalent to cohortatives); ( 3 ) of an impera¬ 
tive with a jussive, cohortative, or interrogative sentence by 1, $ no. 1; («) of a 
perfect consecutive after another perfect consecutive, Lev. 14, 36; after an imper¬ 
fect, § 112. m and p; similarly after a jussive, § 112. q; after an imperative, 

$ 112. r .—On negative final clauses joined by to.the imperfect (so Ex. 28, 43. 

30, 20; and 2 Sam. 13, 25 after with a jussive in the main clause) see the 

Rem. on $ 109. g. In Ex. 28, 32. 39, 23 the negative final clause is simply con¬ 
nected by .—On the use of an historical statement after verbs of commanding, 
where we should expect a final clause (e. g. Neh. 13, 9 then I commanded , and 
they cleansed , equivalent to that they should cleanse , and they cleansed ; in Job 9, 7 
a negative final clause is connected in this way by fc&l), comp. § 120. f 

For examples of the direct subordination of the final imperfect (without 1 ) see 
§ 120. c. 

2. Final conjunctions are ISpb to the end that; also simply b 
iypb Gen. 12,13. 27,25. Ex.4,5. Ps. 51, 6 and elsewhere; 
prop .for the purpose that , Gen. 27, 10, and simply Gen. 27, 4. 
Ex. 9, 14. 20, 20; also the simple "H?** 1 Deut. 4,10.40. 6, 3. 32, 46. 
Jos. 3, 7. Neh. 8, 14 sq.; negatively, *6 "igte Gen. n, 7. 24, 3. 

1 Ki. 22, 16; or Eccles. 3, 14; also negatively, 
for the matter ( purpose) that ... not, Eccles. 7, 14; with imperfect. 
Ex. 20, 20. 2 Sam. 14,14 that . . . not .—Quite exceptional is the use 
of "JO (if the text be right) in Deut. 33,11 with the imperfect, 

equivalent to that... not [in prose, 

Rem. All the conjunctions here mentioned are naturally always used with the C 
imperfect, see § 107. q (on Jos. 4, 24, see § 74. g ).—On the negative conjunctions 
bfct and [B that not , lest , see § 152./and w. On the infinitive with S* (also [JO*) 
Gen. 18, 19. 37, 22 and elsewhere) as the equivalent of a final clause (Gen. 11, 5. 

28, 4, &c.), see § 114. /, h , p. On the continuation of such infinitival constructions 
by means of the finite verb, see § 114. r. On the negation of the final infinitive 
by $ 114. s. On the preposition )19 with a substantive or infinitive as the 

equivalent of a negative final clause (Gen. 31, 29. 1 Sam. 15, 23, &c.), see § 119. x 
and.y. 


1 In Ezek. 36, 27 a final clause is introduced by HR, thus at the same time 
taking the form of an object-clause. 

* On b as a supposed conjunction (equivalent to the Arabic li) 1 Ki. 6, 19, see 
§ 66. i. 1 

Mm2 
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§ 166 . Consecutive Clauses . 

a 1 . Consecutive clauses are added by means of simple waw copulative 
with the jussive \ especially after negative and interrogative sentences, 
e.g. Num. 23, 19 onjw iw God is not a man , 

that he should lie, and (i. e. neither) the son of man , that he should 
repent; Is. 53, 2 Vnorai; Hos. 14, 10 DJTV1 jtu nfc \?) Dan 'O 
who is wise , that he may understand these things ? prudent , that he may 
know them? In Gen. 16, io a negative consecutive clause comes 
after a cohortative, and in Ex. io, 5 after a perfect consecutive.—On 
the other hand, in Job 9, 32. 33 the jussive in the sense of a con¬ 
secutive clause is attached without Waw to the preceding negative 
sentence (in verse 32 a second jussive follows, likewise without Waw, 
for he is not a man, as I am , that I should answer him, that we should 
come together in judgement ). On the imperfect consecutive as expressing 
a logical consequence, see § hi. /y on the perfect consecutive as a 
consecutive clause after a participle, see § 112. n. 
b 2. Conjunctions introducing consecutive clauses are again (see 
§ 157. r, note 2) '9 and m >dH=so that; especially again after interro¬ 
gative sentences, according to § 107 .u; comp. Num. 16, 11, '9 with 
the imperfect, that ye murmur; on the other hand, in Gen. 20, 10 
with the perfect in reference* to an action already completed. On 
with the imperfect (or jussive) equivalent to so that , comp, further 
Gen. 13, 16. 22, 14; with perfect and imperfect, 1 Ki. 3, 12 sq., 
with the demonstrative force clearly discernible, depending on 3 ^ ; 
on *6 = ut non , comp. Deut. 28, 35. 1 Ki. 3, 8. 2 Ki. 9, 37. 

On |tp with a substantive or infinitive as the equivalent of a consecutive clause, 
see § 119.^. 


§ 187 . Aposiopesis , Anacoluthon , Involved Series of Sentences . 

a 1 . Aposiopesis is the concealment or suppression of entire sentences 
or clauses, which are of themselves necessary to complete the sense f , 
and therefore must be supplied from the context This is especially 


1 That such examples as are to be regarded as jussive, is probable from the 
analogy of Hos. 14, 10 and Job 9, 33. 

* On the other hand, those cases are not to be regarded as examples of aposio¬ 
pesis, in which the answer, being closely connected with the question, is given 
simply in the infinitive with f>; comp. § 147. a, note 1. 
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Aposiopesis, Anacoluthon, etc. 

frequent after conditional clauses; besides the examples already given 
in § 159. dd } cf. also Ex. 32, 32 (the LXX and Samaritan supply K&); 
Num. 5, 20. Jud. 9, 16 (in verse 19, after a long parenthesis, an 
imperative follows as the apodosis to this conditional clause); 1 Sam. 

12,14 sq. 2 Sam. 5,8 (where indeed the text is probably very corrupt; 
comp, the addition in 1 Chron. 11, 6); 2 Sam. 23, 17. Ps. 27, 13. 

1 Chron. 4, 10. For other examples of various kinds, see § 117./, 
and especially § 147.—On Gen. 3, 22, comp. § 152. w at the end. 

2. Anacoluthon is the change from a construction which has b 
been already begun to one of a different kind. It is found 
especially after long parentheses, because the speaker has either 
lost sight of the beginning of his sentence, or for the sake of clearness 
purposely makes a new beginning; thus Gen. 20, 13. 31, 52 and 
Ezek. 34, 10 (comp. § 149 at the end); Num. 14, 21 sqq. 32, 20 sqq. 
Deut. 17, 2 sqq. 24, 1 sqq. 29, 21 sqq. Jud. 10, 11 (where, after 
a series of intermediate sentences, the predicate I saved you is sup¬ 
pressed); perhaps also Is. 66, 18 (comp., however, Delitzsch on the 
passage, which is certainly corrupt) 1 . On Gen. 23, 13 with the 
imperative), see § 110. e. 

S. We may mention as instructive examples of Involved series of C 
sentences Gen. 24, 14 and 42 sqq., and Gen. 28, 6 sqq. 


1 On the other hand, from the Semitic point of view the various kinds of 
compound sentences are not to be regarded as instances of anacoluthon, e. g. Gen. 
17, 14. 17, nor even Gen. 31, 40 (comp. § 143). 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


P. 19, note 2, line 9, after * ZD MG . 1895, 1 sqq.’ add ‘and 335 sqq.’ 

§ 5. i, compare Dalman, Aramdische Grammaiik , p. 99, note r, and especially 
Konig, Lehrgebdude , ii. 230 sqq. 

§ 9. e % line 5, omit /. 

§ 10. last line, for read i"D" 13 n ('"OH on p. 64, line 2, is a various 

reading). 

§ 15. a, ‘ J. M. Japhet, Z>*V Accente der heiligen Sch rift t Frankfurt, 1896.* 

§ 28. a , line 11, for 'vfyeh&da .* read 'vfy'hAda' 

§ 45. 3, line 4, ran/ * according to § 84a.goes back to the ground-form q&t&l' 

§ 45. g t line 7, after * (Baer # 33 ^) r add ‘ in 2 Chron. 34, 10 Baer and Ginsburg 
read phl£.' 

§ 49. e, line 8, omit 28, 15. 

§ 49. /, line 5, after * 2 Sam. 15, 33 * add 1 but Baer and Ginsburg read njrn.’ 

§ 51. m, Amos 2, 10 (for ttt 3 |Jjl) should also have been mentioned. 

§ 55. c, line 2; § 55. d, line 9; § 55. /, line 2 ; § 66. e f line 6 ; 5 67. e , line 3, 
for 1"y read V'y. 

§ 58. line 5, after * Dent.* */</ * 6, 17 TJj*.* 

§ 62, line 8, read * 64. e .’ 

§ 63. line 2 end, 1 letter q*\ in line 6, read * § 67. ».* 

P. 234, line 1, after * Ps. 118, 14* read * but this is probably for/ &c. 

$ 90. d 9 line 2, read TO '3 TO. 

P. 285, Une 1, read ‘plur. nVlSJD.’ 

P. 289, under read ‘ a double piece of richly woven stuff' 

P. 296, under DM 3 3rd plur. masc. read DiTt^D. 

P. 308, line 5, for tijn read ttlfl. 
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THE PARADIGMS. 


In the paradigms of the verbs, those forms which are to be 
especially noticed by the beginner are marked throughout by an 
asterisk as model forms. Thus e. g. in the strong verb the 3rd sing, 
fern . mo del for likewise has only a vocalic 

afformative, and is the model for nboij, 'nteij and which 

in the same way have a toneless afformative beginning with 
a consonant. On the other hand, the forms and |n^, where 

the affix beginning with a consonant has the tone, stand by them¬ 
selves.— In the table of the pronouns the asterisk has a different 
meaning; see the foot-note there.—The bracketed forms (from 
Paradigm G onwards) are merely analogous formations not occurring 
in the Old Testament. 
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Paradigms. 


Nominative of the Pronoun, 
or Pronomen separatum . 


m. on, non 


they. 


A. The Personal 
Accusative of the Pronoun, 

A. 

Simple form. 


Sing. i. comm. in pause 

s i~i me. 


'?#, in pause '?? I. 




' m. HRK (Fi$) ( in pause 


1 in pause i 


2. 

nriK 

T T 

thou. 


• thee. 


U <m 


’I-; w, V 



m. KV1 he. 


** 1 >'» ' n -r- (^)» him. 

3- 





If Mshe. 


t? a -7-; <7 -£■ her (earn). 

Plur. i. comm. WJK (tin5) we . 





d ?t) 

2. • 

/ m. W* }»* 


fl?; iwr* 


(°4-)» (w). 

(f’7)» I > I-r-> (I-T-) them (eat). I 
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The Personal Pronoun. 


537 


Pronoun l . 
or Svffixum Verbi. 

B. 

With/w&i energicum. 




^ W 4 ) 

not found. 


ni_i 

T T 


^-r*? (see §g8.£) 

these forms are 
not found. 


Genitive of the Pronoun, or Suffixum Nominis 
(Pron. possessivum). 


A. 

Attached to a sing, 
noun. 

m y (prop* gen. 
met). 


1, in 
pause ’I— 

n, w, (MJ 


thy 

(prop. 

tui). 


VI, 1 ; VUl, 1 (ri) his 
(eius and suus). 

9 ; n -r-; 

w-4; CL^) wr. 

° 9 ; 

J3; 19-r V 


your . 


d -t-, 

r?, n, w 


their. 


B. 

Attached to a noun 
plur. or dual. 

my. 


thy. 


T 4 

rP— her. 

T V 

03 '_\ 


v-J 


your. 


orp_, 




iheir. 


1 Forms with an asterisk are exclusively poetic, those in parentheses are rare. 
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Paradigms. 


B . Strong 




Qal. 


Niph'al. 

PCel 

Perf Sing. 3. m. 

tep* 

133* 

•• T 

jbp* 

*»P3* 

irap, i>?P* 

if 


mas* 

rupg* 

n^epj* 

n^>P* 

2. m. 


mas* 

T t~ T 

roiSp* 

?£??* 

ni4p* 

2./. 


rras 

1 x- r 

robp 

nj>op? 

n^op 

1. c. 

'nbpp 

'mas 


'nbopJ 

'nbop 

Plur. 3. c. 

% 

*133 

S l T 

«?? 

iop? 

*sp 

2 . 

Dnirap* 

nmas* 

* t -1 

Droop* 

Dn|>ppj 

Dnjwp 

2./ 

$0? 

1 m 

«???? 

jnjjopa 

^|wp 

i. r. 

uj>D2 

«ias 

5- ▼ 


«j*opa 

obop 

Inf. i>bp,*ias* 



tapn* 

i>op* 

Inf. absol. 

ifop* 


btopj, itopn* 

bttp,i>tep* 

Imp. •S/« l § r . 2. w. 

i>bp* 


133* 

- X 

!>ppn* 

i»op* 

2./ 

'^op* 



'^>gn* 

'!«P* 

.P&r. 2. w. 

&>P 


*133- 


6*e 

2./ 


. 13133 * 

t x - ; 

njb&pn* 

™i4p* 

Impf Sing. 3. /w. 

i>b£* 

nsa'* 

- : • 

« w 

i>o^* 

^»P|* 

3 

kpn 

1S3FI 


^opn 


2. /n. 

tepn 

issn 


bepn 

i>egi 

2./ 

'tepn* 

'133fl* 

•: : • 


s^* 

'fcppn* 

1. r. 

'*** 

133K 

- : v 



!»pk 

/ 7 «r. 3. «». 


n33' 

: x • 




3/ 

nj!>&pn* 

nnsan* 

T I- 1 * 


njbppn* 

njfjBpn* 

2. m. 

»!?D|Sn 

naan 

s : • 


ii>Djjn 


2 ./. 

njtepn 

nnsan 

T X- S • 


na>6@n 

™j»pn 

1. r. 

tep? 

1333 

■ X • 



5>opj 

Shortened Impf (fussive). 


Pari. act. $>C>i>* 133 JtoQ i>BpD* 

pass. ^BjJ* 
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Strong Verb. 


539 


Verb. 


Pu'al. 

HipKU. 

HopKal. 

Hithpdel. 


^opn* 

lo|?n* 

^Bpnn* 


nVojjri* 

n^n* 

n^in* 



?W* 

ntepnn* 

ni>»p 

nbopn 

?frW 

fi^pnn 


'nfwpn 

'?|^n 

'Fibapin 




linspnn 

DFljw^ 


Dn|«?n 

Dnirapnn 

JRj>B£ 


Pjh 1 ? 1 ? 

}nl«ipnn 


«!»?••? 

u H?i?n 

ujragnn 

wanting. 


wanting. 

^Bpnn* 



l??n* 

lopnn* 


i>pi>n* 


bogpn* 


'^ppn* 


'insgnn* 

wanting. 

<^ppn 

wanting. 

tapnii 


ro^R* 


nj^ipnn* 


^pir* 

kp* 

lopv* 


VojJn 

1??r 

logRR 


1*950 


^epriR 

;^n* 

'I'bijr* 

'^i?r 

'{»BgnR* 


^9?« 


teen* 

^BP? 

^2>p 

*»& 

b&&\\ 

njirapn* 

fu^n* 

nabopri* 

njltaenn* 



^epn 

*tagRR 

fij^n 

nj^jB 

njl&jsR 

nji^pnR 

^053 

I'OjM 


lopn? 

tep* 
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Paradigms. 


B. Strong 




Qal. 

Niph'al. 

pea. 

Perf. Sing. 3. m. 

bejj* 

T13* 

•* T 

|bp* tepr ! 

?PP, i»P* 

3/ 


mas* 

t : i» 

n»5* n^epa* 

ntep* 

2. m. 

9&p* 

mas* 

» :-t 

9^* 

n54p* 

2./. 


mas 

1 s- T 

n?bp nj»p? 

n!>pp 

1. c. 

'nbpp 

*rnaa 

'9365 'n|»pp? 

'nj»P 

Plur. 3. c. 

% 

VD3 

: i T 

UDjJ ^pp? 


2. TIL 

0J?i®p* 

Drnaa* 

v 1 

Droop* DnfippJ 

Dnbpi? 

a./ 

$>op 

191?? 

19?9P W&? 

t$«e 

I. c . 


0133 

t 

«6p ubpp? 


Inf. 


i>ppn* 


Inf. absol. 

^05* 


itopj, i>bpn* 

tep.ifcp* 

Imp. Sing. 2 . 07 . 



aaa* i>ppn* 


2./ 

'5>pp* 


na?* '|>ogn* 


.P&r. 2. 



naa • ^psn 

*H>e 

2./ 

™^P* 

nj*]33* nijrapn* 

™|4p* 

Impf. Sing. 3. jw. 

tep;* 

naa'* 

- : • 

• top!* ^>pp!* 


3 -/ 

tepn 

naan 

i>epn 

bopn 

2. 0f. 

ifopn 

naan 

Vppn 


2./ 

■6ppn* 

naan* 

.|»an* 

'!«P9* 

1. c. 


naa« 

- : v 

taw 


Plur. 3.01. 


naa? 

^9j£ 


3/ 

rp&pn* 

rmaan* 

r : • 

*}ta?n* 

njijppR* 

2 . 07 . 

^ppn 

naan 

^ejjn 


2. /. 

nj|»lopn 

roiaan 

T s- s • 

nj^pn 

rubtSpn 

i. r. 

Vtopa 

naaa 

-: • 

tej?? 

Jrap? 

Shortened Impf. (Jussive). 

Pari. act. 

i>p| 5 * 

naa 

•• T 

Itop ^9P?* 

^BgD* 


pass. 
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Stromg i'cri. 


539 


Verb. 


PmaL 

&#*£. 

HapSoL 



br$r* 

te?* 

ter*?* 

ter 

.".V€grr« 

ter* 

teCT* 

ter 

Biopy 

tesr 

teer* 

J=6b3 

teen 

ter 

nSacrn 


•rtopn 

*tew 

teste 



te? 

ter 

rte 

wiopn 

rte? 

Opter 

*>te 

^Aopn 

ter 

te«r 

«te 

ter 

«te? 

oSafryi 

nnting. 

Vopn* 

warning. 

ter* 

te* 

i*?pn* 

ter 

ter* 


^Ppn* 


ter* 


'frppn* 


'ter* 

wanting. 

^Ppn 

wanting. 

ter 


rote** 


«?ter* 

ter 

te?!* 

ter 

ter 

te? 


te? 

ter 

te? 

te? 

te? 

ter 

ter 

'{rppn* 

ter 

'ter* 

^*5 


te* 

ter 

^P' 

* v: 

tepi 

’te 

ter 

nj^B* 

njfiopR* 

"?te?* 

njter* 

6b^b 

^■epn 

te? 

<ter 

hj^b 

n?te 

te?? 

njter 

te? 


tei 

te?J 

bay* 


ter* 

te9* te?* 
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Paradigms. 


C. Strottg Verb 


Suffixes 

i •Swag'. 2 m. 2 Sing./. 3 m. 

Per/. Qal 3. m. 

3/ 

2. m. 

2./ 

1. c . 

/7#r. 3. r. 

2. m. 

1. f. 

■Si ^ ^ 

nGte ^9? j 

'wi>ep — — | 

*rri^ — — 

T nb ? TPfe? | 

Wli>BP — — 

*$9P1 

. 

vinjopt 

xn^bpj 

vwi»p| 

ipibop) 

wfobepj 

vdyaq 

wnjrap 

VflOf®? 

Inf. Qal 

e a * 


Imp. Qal 2. '$3? — — 

(from an Imperf. in a '?P^) 

Vljop 

Imp/. Qal 3. m. j 

'?&?! liW! ^99! 

«£w 

'«*?!* lflfc && 

VwSlT 

- n • 

3. »». ) 

with N&n energ.) 

1 

& 

1 


Plur . 3. w. 

'»!?d^ ^ 99! 

vvbap. 

Ptrf Pi'll 3. m. 

'?^sp ’jkp ifrjP 

to# 
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Strong Verb with Suffixes. 


54i 


with Suffixes. 


3 Sing.f 1 Plur. 

2 Plur. m. 

2 Plur./. 

3 Plur. m . 

3 Plur.f. 



wanting. 

wanting. 

l Q ^p) 

l Q ^J 

£ 9 ? 

n$ep 

un^ip 

— 

— 

onHbp 

wanting. 

nrii>Dj? 


— 

— 


wanting. 

n*n 5 >pp 

U'nbop 

— 

— 

D'ni>Bj 5 

wanting. 

iTnirap 

— 

M'rtap 

wanting. 

trnj)Dp 

fPI^Op 

9% 

0 % 

wanting. 

wanting. 

D^Dp 

tf>91? 

wanting. Wlbgp 

— 

— 

wanting. 

wanting. 

n&ep 

— 

Dpuirap 

wanting. 

oufrap 

wanting. 

r 6 op 

u&p 

fWW) 

Im&pJ 

wanting. 

D^ep 

$95 

jtfWl 

uifcp 

— 

— 


— 

($?£] 
. nek** 

TV ▼: • 

lw 

u!>bp? 

aefcl* 


wanting. 

D^Dp? 

wanting. 

ni£f>p? 


— 

— 

— 

— 

rvliapK 

wifep; 

03^ 

wanting. 

ntap; 

wanting. 

abtsp 

»&? 

wanting. 

wanting. 

a)y> 

frje 
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Paradigms. 

D. Verbs primae gutturalis. 



Qal. 


Niph'al. 

HipKil, 

HopKaL 

Perf Sing , 3. m. 

ipy 


''m* 

Tojin* 

ipjsn* 

3 / 



mow* 

, tvw 

rviTijin 

mp?a* 

2, m. 

mpy 


nTbja 

moyn 

FlTDjn 

2 .f 

n-ipy 


nqpyj 

pnoyn 

rnpyn 

1. c. 

wipy 


WIDW 

wipyn 

'nnpyn 

Plur, 3. c. 

noy 

: i T 



mm 

• v:jt 

vipyn 

2. m. 

Dmoy* 

v 


on™ 

v : ” f:r? 

Dmoyn 

v : - f:r? 


2./. 

tew 




m? 

1. c, 



s“ vj»v 

UTpyn 

unpyn 

Inf', 

nbjj* 


no^n« 

Toyn* 


Inf, absol. 

■rioy 

ejbKn, iSojjj * 

noyn* 

npyn* 

Imp, Sing, m. 

nbr 

PE)* 

lo^n* 

tosp 


/■ 

Plur, m. 

npy 

noy 

’P]n 

'Toyn 

•SI™ 

npyn 

’I'D?? 

vrpyn 

wanting. 

/■ 

ru-t6y* 

njptn* 

roTpyrj 

nnoyn 


Imp/,Sing, 3. m. 


Re* 

now* 

- T|~ 

*I'D£* 

nojr* 

3/ 

nbgn 

PI™, 

noyn 

Tpyn 

npyn 

2. m: 

nb^n 

PI™ 

n»yn 

- T|~ 

Toyn 

no?;? 

2./. 

■npyn* 

'Pinn* 

'*n»yn 

• J |T •• 

'n'pyn 

noyn* 

1. c. 

nbjfN* 

PI™ 

''m 

•np^K 


Plur, 3. m. 

vroyj.* 

’pier 

noy* 

: n~ 

n'pjr. 


3/ 

n3*|bj|R rupinm 

rmpym 

njToyn 

nnoyn 

2. m. 

noyn 

TO 

noyn 

!|t~ 

ri'pym 

npyn 

2 ,f 

rmSyn n 

TO- 

nnpyn 

nnoyn 

nnoyn 

t :-fj|T 

1. c. 


pin?. 

''m 

Tpyj 


Shortened Impf, (Jussive), 



H»p. 


Part, act. 

*»oi> 



nn?gp* 


pass . 

•noy 




TOPO 

Tfl| r 
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Verbs mediae gutturalis. 543 


E. Verbs mediae gutturalis. 



Qal. 

NipKal. 

Pi'el. 

Piial. 

Hithpdel. 

Ptrf Sing. 3. m. 

ants' 

- T 

onf'a 


vy 

*jiann* 

3 •/ 

none** 

t -;it 

none'a* 

T -J | * 

naia 

t : r - 

PVM 

naiann 

TUT 1 • 

2. m. 

none* 

T * • ▼ 

FIDnts'l 

T i - | • 

naia 

T l 

POTS 

naiann 

▼ ; ~t 1 • 

2./. 

none* 

i : - ▼ 

noneto 

1 s - * • 

naia 

.. 

B 3 iS 

J j 

naiann 

1 t “T J • 

1. c. 

♦mane* 

• : - T 

'RDne '3 

*naia 

’roii 

'naiann 

• • T J • 

3. r. 

tents'* 

tony?* 

toia 

:r 

* 31 ^ 

:i 

naiann 

1 |T J • 

2. W. 

Dricn^ 

DTlDn^O 


DPDIjl 

v j - 1 

onaiann 

v : “t s • 

2./. 

jrupnp 

inonK'j 


J 9 T-? 

jnaiann 

I. **. 

Done* 

! " ▼ 

uon^j 

Dana 

«31& 

t 

uaiann 

S “T 1 • 

Inf. 


.onj'n 

vy 

wanting. 

^iann* 

Inf. absol. 

Dints' 

▼ 

Dints'! 

: • 

vy 


Imp. Sing. m. 

ont?* 

Dn^n 

vy 


ipann* 

/• 

’Dnts'* 

• *ir 

’pntj'n* 

’313* 

• “JIT 

wanting. 

'v™] 

Plur. m. 

vane' 

-:i- 

«Dntfn 

-:p • 

fcl3 

-JIT 

[ttiann 

/■ 

ruDne? 

t : - 1 

naon^n 

T : -|r * 

naaia* 

t • — t 


naaiann 

t ; -T s • 

Impf. Sing. 3. m. 

one** 

- 1 • 

on^ 

vy* 

vy* 

Tpair* 

3/ 

Dntfn 

-1 • 

Dn^n 

vy? 

vy? 

spann 

2. m. 

ontfn 

* 1 • 

orijj'n 

vy? 

Tfi? 

:pann 

2.f 

'Dntpn* 

. . . 

'Dne'n* 

• “JIT • 

"aian 

•-sr * 

[?Tfr] 

raw»] 

I. C. 

arista 

- : v 

on^tt 

vy* 


aiana 

1 **t : v 

Plur. 3. m. 

tone* 

torus'' 

-:r • 

*313’ 

"J'TJ 

Wli’ 

: 1 j 

*aian' 

J|T J • 

3-f- 

naontfn 

t : - 1 • 

naon^n 

naaian 

Tt "Ti 

naaihn 

naaiann 

T J “T J * 

2. m. 

tOflC'n 

ton^n 

“JfT • 

toian 

ir: 

ttibn 

: 1 ; 

ttiann 

J|T J * 

2. f. naonts'n 

/* t: - 1 • 

napn^n 

naaian 

t; --t : 

naaihn 

naaiann 

t : --T : • 

I. C. 

Dncft 

on^a 

vy 

tjiia 

vy?> 

Impf. with Suff. 

vion®* 

- T *. 





Part. act. 

ony 

antfa 

viy 


!|iano* 

pass. 

Dents' 



vyy 
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Paradigms. 


F. Verbs 



Qal. 

NipKal. 

Pi'iL 

Perf. Sing . 3. m. 



r£e>* 

3 / 

vxfyo 

nnjy? 

nnW 

2. m. 

Finjfe* 

9 #» 


2 .f 

nr£e>* 

rin^j* 

nn^* 

1. r. 

wije> 

'nn^? 

»nn^ 

/ 7 «r. 3. c. 


inixto 

ink* 

2. 0Z. 

and# 


ow$e> 

*■/. 




1. c. 


ui$s >3 

«n& 

Inf. 




Inf \ absol. 




Imp. •SV«£ r . 01. 

n^* 

n^n* 

n^e>* 

/ 

'nj*' 


>nW* 

/V«r. z«. 

inte 

inten 


/ 

ran^* 

njn^Vn 

ronjy* 

Imp/. Sing. 3. zn. 


n^« 

n^* 

3-/ 

n^n 

n^fn 

r^eta* 

2. z». 

n^n 


r£e*n 

2./ 

»n|yn 

vilnsto 

• : it • 

vi^rn 

1. r. 

n^K 

x*m 


/ 7 #r. 3. z». 




3/ 

njn^n* 

run^yn* 

njn^n* 

2. z». 

vijyn 

inbtfn 

inWa 

2.f 

njn^Vn 

njn^R 

njn^n 

i. r. 

niy? 

n^j 

r&tf? 

Shortened Impf {Jussive). 



Impf with Suff. 

• -t : • 



Part. act. 

nte* 

n ^3 

nWn* 

**• - s 

pass. 

tybv* 
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Verbs tertiae gutturalis. 
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tertiae gutturalis . 


Pu'al. 

Hiph'tl. 

Hoph'al. 

Hithpdel. 


rrfen* 

n&n 

n^RB*n* 

nnW 

nn'fen 

T * J • 

nnWn 

T : : r 

nr6ne>n 

T j - * • 


nn&n 

nnfen 

pin^nB'n 

nn^V* 

nn^n* 

nn^n* 

rin^Wn* 

'rin^V 

wniyn 

'nn^n 

'f'n£nt?n 

VlW 

vr&ri 

inijB'n 

vi^n^n 

DFM$B* 

QRn^n 

Dnn^n 

onn^wn 

vaftt 

JPin^n 

inn^n 

inn^B^n 

urAV 

un^n 

un^n 

unfe&n 


rpfen* 


rfenfn* 


nbefa* 

r6s?n* 



n^n 




vpjyn 


'n>»rirn 

wanting. 


wanting. 



njn^n 


run^iB^n* 


n*^£* 

n^ T 

r^rie* 

r&tfn 

rp^n 

fiesta 

r£ne»n 

n^n 

rp^n 

n^n 

n^neto 

'nWn 

w^n 

'n^pri 

'n^piB>B 



n ^K 

n^nefa 

vi;>efc 



intae* 

nji$efo 

njn^n 

run^n 

T J * | T 

'13n^PIB»Fl* 

viWn 

vrferi 

VI^B 

V^PItPTI 

nan^n 

njn^n 

njn^n 

nin^FiB'n 

r&tso 

rp^j 


r&nw 




« 

1 

fc, 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 


n^n^D* 

nWo 

▼ N J 

n &9 



n n 
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546 Paradigms. 


G. Verbs mediae geminatae 



Qal. 

Niph'al. 

Perf Sing. 3 . m. 

on, 3?p* 

003, 303* 

if- 

non, 1*030 

fOM* 

T - T 

2 . m. 

rrtap* 

rriapa* 

2 ./. 

nOp 

rrtaDJ 

** s 

1 . c. 

vrtap 

'rtaoj 

• *: 

Plur. 3 . c. 

«sn, 030 

- > -x|T 

003 

2 . m. 

onOo 

* 

onOps 

2 f 

trtao 

jrrtap? 

1 . c. 

uiap 

u\ioi 

Inf. 

3b* 

apn* 

Inf absol. 

3t30 

T 

aten, oon 

Imp. Sing. m. 

3b* 

3DH 

/■ 

06 * 

opn* 

Plur. m. 

ob 

opn 

/ 

[n?|D] 

QVIW] 

Impf. Sing. 3 . m. 

3 b :*^K§ 6 7> 3B!'* 

ap;* 

3 •/ 

abn Rem. 3 ) abn 

apn 

2 . m. 

abn abn 

apn 

2./ 

oBn* oon 

• T . j . 

opn* 

I. c. 

3btt 30K 

« T v 

ap? 

Plur. 3 . m. 

Ob' OD' 

T < s * 

op; 

3/ 

nj’|on* [nobn] 

[njop^i] 

2 . m. 

oBn odd 

T : • 

opn 

2 f 

[nricn] [nobn] 

puopn] 

1 . c. 

abj abs 

3D3 

Impf. with Wdw consec. 3 DM* (pause 3bj|) 

Impf. with Suff. 

'330'* 

• •• n : 


Part. act. 

330 

303 

r r 

pass. 

30D* 

T 

(Jem. napj) 
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Verbs mediae geminatae or double v. 547 


or double 9. 


Hiph'tl. 

Hoph'al. 

Po'el. 

Po'al 

3pn, 3pn* 

awn* 

33to* 

aato 

naon* 

naovi 

T - 

naato 

T-X 1 

naate] 

rrtapn* 

rrtapvi] 

naate 

naata 

▼ : - 

ntiDn 

rrtawn 

Fiaato 

naato 

'rrtaDn 

• * “X 

['rtapw 

'naato 

'rnato 

iVin, xapn 

SlpVl 

xaato 

xaato 

"X | 

Drtaon 

t • -x 

ortepw] 

DPOato 

t : - 1 

DRaafp 

jrtopn 

jrtapn 

jnaalp 

jnaato 

xriaDn 

• ~t 

priawn 

xsaata 

: - 

[uaato 

3on* 


aato 


3DH 

*• T 


aato 

[aalo] 

non* 

•• T 


aaio 


'3DH 


"aato] 


xaon 

" T 

wanting. 

uato 

wanting. 

pvten 


[roaato 


3D' 3D'* 

*• ▼ 

3D', 3D** 

"S» 

aato 

•• X 

aaio;] 

3Dn 

— T 

apvi] 

aatan 

•• < 

aato 

- 1 

non 

•• ▼ 

apw 

aaton 

•• : 

aaton 

- 1 

papn] 

'3p«* 

■oateni 

• -1 1 t J 

'aaton 

* ~S 1 « 

SDK 

•• T 

[3WK 


aaton 

*3D' *3D' 

) " T 

I3D* 

xaato 

111 

aato 

“X 1 t 

nraon* 

T V • I 

ru'ipvp]* 

puaaton] 

naaaton 

T I - | 

^on 

X3pW 

uaton 

**1 1 1 

xaaton 

1 1 

nrion 

T »• 1 

nraovi 

T * - | 

ruaatan] 

fuaaion 

T X “ < 

3D3 

•• r 

[3DU 


[aatea 

non 

VT- 

'japj* (taap’) 

'jaato 

•“*i 11 


3DD* 


aatao 



3 D*D 

T 


aatoo 

T X 


n n 2 
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546 Paradigms. 


G. Verbs mediae geminatae 



Qal. 


Niph'al. 

Perf Sing . 3 . m. 

DTI, 33D* 


DCO, 303* 

3 / 

man, naao 

t - 1 t“J|T 


naos* 

T - T 

2 . m. 

rrtao* 

T • 


rrtaps* 

2 ./. 

niap 


ntaD3 

■ : 

1 . c. 

♦rrtao 


♦rrtaos 

• - : 

Plur. 3 . c. 

nan, *aao 

- > -j|r 


*303 

- T 

2 . w. 

orrtap 


orrtaos 

r -: 

2./ 

jrtap 


jrrtaps 

1 . r. 

uiap 


xrtaps 

Inf. 

ab* 


apn* 

Inf. absol. 

atao 

T 


aten, opn 

Imp . aSY/*^. /w. 

ab* 


apn 

/ 

*a6* 


'apn* 

/7«r. 01 . 

*a6 


*apn 

/ 



PV?W] 

Impf. Sing. 3 . m. 

3 b i* tte § 6 7( 

abf* 

2B'* 

3-/ 

abn Rem. 3 ) 

abn 

apn 

2. m. 

abn 

abn 

apn 

2.f 

"aBn* 

'asn 

• s • 

♦apn* 

1 . c. 

abtt 

T 

ab« 

ap§ 

Plur. 3 . m. 

ttD' 

▼ 

*a©' 

: • 

apj 

3/ 

nj'aon* [njaisn] 

[njapp] 

2. m. 

abn 

aon 

t • 

apn 

2./ 

[n ? acn] [njabn] 

[nj'apn] 

1 . r. 

abj 

ab? 

ap3 

Impf with Waw consec . apjl* (pause abjl) 

Impf with Suff. 

'330'* 

• •• s : 



Part. act. 

aab 


aw 

r r 

pass . 

aao* 

T 


{fern. nap3) 
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Verbs mediae geminatae or double v. 


or double V. 


HipKU. 

HopKal. 

Po'el. 

Po'al. 

apn, aon* 

apvi* 

33lD* 

33lD* 

naon* 

T ** •• 

naovi 

T - 

naato 

T-J 1 

naalp] 

rtaDn* 

T 

rtapvt] 

H33lD 

T X ~ 

malo 

▼ s - 

nlaon 

ntawn 

- i 

D33t0 

rmlo 

3 X ” 

'rtaon 

. . -j 

['rtapw 

’FD3to 

vaate 

^nn, apn 

«pvi 

133lD 

“J 1 

aalo 

n i 

onbon 

v • 

Drtopvi] 

DnaalD 

1 

onaalp 

jrtopn 

jrfapvi 

JFiaalD 

jriaalp 

ulaon 

[Ulapxn 

UaflD 

[\333lD 

non* 


aato 


aon 

— T 


aato 

[3310] 

son* 

•• T 


33lD 


raon 


'aslp] 


aon 

" T 

wanting. 

aato 

wanting. 

PW!] 


[nj33te 


ap:, ap;* 

3D', 3D** 

33lD* 

** t 

3310^3 

3DFI 

*• T 

apvi] 

aaton 

•• X 

salon 

aon 

H ▼ 

ap*n 

salon 

“ 3 

aalDn 

- 3 

rww 

'SOW 

'aalpn] 

'331DR 

* -X 1 « 

SDK 

•• T 

[ap« 

P?^ 

aalDK 

X3D' GD' 

- T 


X331D' 

111 

aalo* 

“X 1 t 

nrapn* 

rwaovn* 

TV- 1 J 

[njaalDn] 

nsaalDn 

T X - < 

tapn 

ttpft 

aalon 

“i i * 

X331DR 

-X 1 1 

nr*aon 

T V J 

nrawn 

TV | 

nj33to] 

njaalDn 

aoa 

•• T 

[3BU 

[331D3 

[aalD3 

aon 

TT- 


* 


'33DJ* (D330J) 

'333lD' 

•••-x II 


app* 


33<DD 

- j 



a wd 

r 


aalDD 

T X 


n n 2 
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548 Paradigms. 


H. Verbs ft. 



Qal. 

NipKal. 

Hiph'd. 

Hoph'al. 

Perf. Sing . 3. m. 

3/ 

2. m. 

2.f 

1 . r. 

/7#r. 3. c. 

2. 01. 

2./ 

1. c. 

regular. 

Pm* 

nebs 

t : • 

npaa 

'npaa 

aP?a 

DTIpaa 

ITIpM 

aapM 

P*an* 

np*an 

▼ • • 

npan 

Win 

'npan 

ap^n 

tanpan 

jnpan 

aapan 

pan* 

~ X 

npan 

t : \ 

nran 

t: 

nran 

a : ”x 

'nwn 

• : *\ 

awn 

: n 

tanpan 

* : “ x 

jnp?n 

aapan 

Inf. 

nPa* 

V V 

bfaa* 

wan 

•*T • 


Pan* 

“ X 

Inf. absol. 

Pty 

tyaan, atfaa 

Pan* 

Pan* 

M \ 

Imp . *SV«g r . m. 

Pa* 

bb?* 

irun 

pan* 


/. 

'Pa 

'bw 

'paan 

'p'an 


Plur. m. 

aPa 

abo: 

swan 

\e*an 

wanting. 

/. 

natfa 

t: “ 

nabba 

r: : 

narSan 

t : -t • 

rtaran 

r : 


Impf.Sing. 3. 

tif? 

bb;* 


ti*v* 

P3'* 

”X 

3-/ 

c^n 

bkn 


ti*W 

- Pan 

“ X 

2 . 01 . 

Pan 

bbn 


wan 

ran 

• v 

2 ./ 

'Pan 

• : • 

'bBn 


njhan 

'Pan 

•:x 

1 . c. 


bb« 


t^aat 

P 3 K 

Plur . 3. fli. 

aPa' 

s* 

ab^ 

regular. 


aPT 

3/ 

njffe 

nabbn 


natwh 

r : •• - 

naPan 

t; - x 

2 . 01 . 

aran 

^BFI 


«*an 

apan 

2.f. 

[naPan 

naban] 


[narah] 

[na^an] 

I. c. 

Paa 



«*aa 

Pm 

-x 

Shortened Impf (Jussive). 



p£* 


Part. act. 

PaS 


paa* 

T • 

(5*30* 


pass. 

T 




Pao 

r x 
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Weak Verbs, k " b . 
I. Weak Verbs , k " b . 


549 


Qal. Niph'al. HipKtl. HopKal. 

P"f- "m 


Like Verbs primae gutturalis. 


Jnf. 

Inf. absol '. 


ta**! 

taw 

taan taw 

• “Sr ir 

wanting, wanting. 

Imp. Sing. m. 

fcr 

i>>tn 

- r 1- 

ta$n 

/ 


Ac. 

Ac. wanting. 

Plur. m. 

^ 3 K 

• • 



f 

p^a 



Impf. Sing. 3 . m. 

ta^* (in pause 

ta** 

- ▼ r* 

ta** ion’* 

• -sr “t:i» 

3/ 

b> 3 tb) 

Ac. 

Ac. Ac. 

2 . m. 

byte 



2./. 

'ta<n 



1 . 

ta<* 



/ 7 #r. 3 . m. 

^atf 

: 1 



3/ 

njjota 



2. 01. 

^pt<n 



2 •/• 

["$*»] 



1 . c. 

tab 



Impf. with Wow ) 

■mtrt* 

V 



j 

consec. 7 

ta$* 



Part. act. 

ta« 

tao 

tv: ir 


pass. 



^9 
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Paradigms . 


K. Weak Verbs , 






NipKal. 

Perf. Sing . 3. jw. 


OB*' 

- T 


aefa* 

3/ 




ratfa* 

t j 1 

2. fflr. 




radb 

*•/• 




rar\j 

1. r. 




vodta 

/7«r. 3. r. 


regular. 

iae*a 

1 1 

2. m. 




nnark 

* s - | 

*•/• 





i. r. 




oaefa 

Inf. 


rad* 

VT 


ae*jn* 

Inf, absol. 


aW; 


wanting. 

Imp . •Sttag'. 

in, atf* 


aefyn* 

/- 




• zp* 

/V#r. jw. 


1 


uenn 

t w * 

/ 




pwfo] 

Impf Sing . 3. jw. 

' 3^* 

- ^ 


ae$* 

3-/ 



eh'n 

ae^? 

2. /w. 

atfn 


Bh'n 

agtjn 

2./ 



*$h*i 

'atfin 

• : p • 

1. f. 

am? 


Bh'l* 

aeto* 

/Y*r. 3. w. 

ue* 


fc’Tv 

ue* 

X |r • 

3-/ 

rtjvn 


[npbi'R] 

[™arjn] 

2.0?. 

xarn 

S l~ 


Whvi 

* r 

opjn 

2./ 

[njadn] 


PW??] 

pjae’jn] 

1. **. 

aeb 


tfy: 

atfj? 

Shortened Impf (Jussive). 




Impf with Waw consec. 3®*}* 




Part. act. 

ae* 



aefa* 

pass. 

aW; 
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Verbs properly *"d. 551 


'"D {for 


L. Verbs properly *"d. 

Hiph'tt. 

Hoph'al. 

Qal. 

Hiph'fl. 

anjfai* 

3BVI« 

ao* 

“T 

a^vj* 

na^n 

natrvi 

▼ : 1 


na'D'n 

T • — 

pia&fri 

ro&n 

T J “ 


roo'n 

narirt 

1 : - 

naeftn 

t s - 


nao'n 

vnefa 

'Ba&n 


wo'n 

• : - 

1 1 

regular. 

own 

DRat^n 

vs- I 

onaeta 

v : - 1 


onao'n 

fnatrta 

JF13BVI 


jrao’n 

oaefa 

uae*n 

: - 


uaem 

a'Bta* 

ar*n* 

ato* 

s 

a’o'n* 

atfin* 


ate; 

aovi* 

atfn* 



ao*n* 

'a'^n 



'a'O'n 

sa'Srtn 

wanting. 


O’D'n 

[nj^n] 



[naaS'n] 

a'Wi* 

ae** 

30*1* 

a'B’j* 

a*?fin 

aeta 

aB'n 

awn 

a'fUn 

aeta 

ao*j? 

3'D'FI 

'a'E^n 

'a^vi 

"m 

'a'D'n 

a^tt 

aeta 

a b^k 

3WJ 



*atr 

: i* 


[njaitfa] 

fuaeta 

T 1 - 

njao'n 

['■?»?] 


U^VI 

com 

: Y 

awn 

[njaenn] 

[njarw] 

[nja&n] 

njap'n] 

a^j 

atfo 

ao'3 

TO 

3WV>* 



ao” 

3^*1 


ae^i 

ao«t 

v -- 

a'pto* 


ao' 

IK'D 


2VXQ* 

a»j 
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552 


Paradigms. 


M. Weak 




Qal. 

NipKal. 

Hiph'Q. 

Perf. Sing. 3. m. 

" 05* 

no* 

Dip}* 

m*;* 

3/ 

no|* 

nno* 

nrtpj* 

nc^n* 

2. m. 

TO 

wig* 

rrtcupj] 

rrto»pn* 

2./. 

nog 

m 

[rrtcapa 

nto'pn 

1. c . 

'nop 

'RD 

'rfwpj 

vrfo’Ej 

Plur . 3. r. 



wip} 

®T?n 

2. w. 

Drop 

TO 

onto^a 

nnto’pn 

r r r-i 

*•/• 

[TO 

[jw> 

inirtpj] 

WTO 

1. **. 


urto 

s - 

[uicqa 

DiD'pn 

Inf. 


D*p* 

Dipn* 

D^n* 

Inf. absol. 


nip* 

JiD}, Dipn* 

Dpn* 

Imp. Sing. m. 


mp* 

Dipn* 

OP?* 

/• 


'W* 

['Dipn] 

vpn* 

/Vwr. m. 


nap 

wipn 

tt’pn 

/• 


njt£* 


["?#?] 

Impf. Sing. 3. 0*. 

mpj* 

Dip;* 

D^* 

3/ 


o*PR 

Dipn 

D^R 

2. 01. 


wpn # 

Dipn 

trpfl 

2 .f. 


'ttpn* 

[’Dipn] 

’D'pn* 

I. C. 


wp* 

Dip* 

o^k 

Plur. 3. m. 


wpj 

wip; 


3 / W*?* 


"rfrw, n ?TO 

2. 01. 


wpn 

ttripn 

W*PR 

2./. 

nj’wpn 


[TO 1 ] 

I. 


ttpj 

trips 

m 

Shortened Impf. 


ef>;* 


oe»* 

Impf. with Waw 

consec. 

(pause 

051* 

Impf. with Suff. 




'jo*?)* 

Part. act. 


up* 

Dip}* 

D'pD* 

pass. 


wp* 
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Weak Verbs, '"y. 


553 


Verbs, W. 


N. Weak Verbs , '"V. 


Jioph'al. 

Pi'lel. 

Pulal. 

Qal. 

NipKal. 

opn* 

BDip* 

Dcrip* 

T 

|to}» 

W] 

TO? 

TOP] 

rua* 

TT 

ratb] 

Ropn 

PIDCrfp 

FIDCrfp 

run* 

t : - 

niku 
▼ : 

ntppn 

[nocrtp] 

TOP] 

rof 

i i ~ 

[rrtJiap 

['nopn 

'JTO&P 

'BD^p 

TO] 

*rrtiiap 



WDi|J 

133 

T 


QRDpn] 

BROptf] 

DWp^p] 

taraa] 

See 

fnopa 

TO? 

tTOP 

WP 

Verbs n>. 

[wppn 

. [UODtp 

[«DOip 

fii 


opn* 

DB*p 


pa* 





ft* 



Doip 


rr 



TOP] 

wanting. 

'rl 








[njooip] 


— 


op** 

DDip) 

DpVr 



cpn 

Dcrfpn 

Dcrtpn] 

i*an 


Dpn] 

DDlpn 

Dtfpn 

^an 


vn 

TOP?] 

'Dtripn 

^Sn 


[DPK 

ODfpK 

[Dpfjtt 

b*iK 

• '9 



IDOlp 

-T r l I 

“J 'll 



n»pn] 

nptpoipp 

njtp^pn 



Wjpvjl 

1DD^|JPI 

ttotyn] 



[njcgw 

njo&pn 

njoip<pn 



ops 

[Dtrtpa] 

TO? 






* 





% 



, 33 y 1' 

* ** *1 


DDt pip 



1*? 

Dj»D* 


o^po 
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Paradigms. 


O. Weak 



Qal. 


Niph'al. 

pen. 

Perf, Sing, 3. m. 

KYD* 

T T 

M^D 

•• T 

KYD3* 

T | • 

KXO 

3/ 

nttro 

r : it 

"Vi* 

HKYD3 

r : : • 

PW] 

2 . m. 

won* 

T T T 


HKYD3* 

T ~ X * 

rnoo* 

2 •/ 

niao 

nttbip 

J1KYD5 

.. | . 

[root?] 

1. c. 

tinxo 

• T T 

'n«&> 

'HKYDJ 

. .. | . 

»ntao 

Plur, 3. c. 

*KYD 
: r 

*60 

: r 

UOO? 

ttara 

1 * 

2 , m. 

DDK YD 

T T 1 

DTIK^D 

V - i 

DTIKJfDi 

T •* t * 

DTIKYD 

T " • 

2./ 

[intoo] [jnK^] 

WPffl 

DW] 

1. c. 

UKYD 

T T 


[X3KVD3 

btflfe 

Inf. 

tOo 

: 


KYDH 

•• T • 

KXD 

Inf, absol. 

KtoD 

T 


tftTD3 

t * 

tfeg 

Imp. Sing. m. 

KYD* 

▼ s 


toon 

K«9 

/■ 

*KYD 

• * • 


"KXQTlJ 

W] 

Plur. m. 

*KYD 


itoran 

: it • 

lK|tp 

/ 

rDKYD* 

t v : 


[njKfen 

[njiao] 

Impf, Sing, 3. m. 

T t • 


KYD'* 

- r • 

IW 

3 •/ 

KYDH 

T t • 


KYDPl 

•• T * 

toon 

- s 

2 . m. 

KYDPl 

▼ : • 


kydpi 

toon 

•• - 1 

2,f, 

'KYDPl 


’K«an 

• S |f • 

rw] 

1. c. 

KYDK 

T t V 



KYDK 

Plur, 3. m. 

ttYD* 

: t • 


utst* 

* IT* 

*KYD» 

: “: 

3f 

njKYDn* 


.•dkydpi* 

T V ▼ • 

ruKYon* 

T V - t 

2. m. 

UC^DPI 


UCYDPl 

: rr • 

m 

2 •/ 

H3KYDPI 

T » t • 


rUKYDPI 

T V ▼ * 

njKYpn 

1. c. 

kydj 

T S * 


PW] 

KYD 2 


Shortened Impf, (Jussive), 

Impf, with Suff, 

DKYD' *JKYD' 

•**r :•> hp t • 


'3KYD^ 

Part, act. 

tab 

KYD3 

t :• 

KYDO 

pass. 

KWD 
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Verbs, 


Pu'al. 

Hiph'il. 

Hoph'al, 

Hithpa'cL 


KW 

* I * 

vm) 

Nimnn] 

n«m 

T 1 X 

ration 

r • t • 

nttyon 

t : i x 

nwfpnn 

mm 

V « s 

mfon* 

» •• t • 


niefenn* 

mm 

•• X 

mmn 

-1 • 

ratyon 

" t X 

[ntxxpnn 

*mwo 

• •• X 

'ration 

. .. 8 . 

vision 

• «xx 

'ratipnn 

Mm 

X X 

wbn 

• X • 

rattan 

t t s 

XKJfpnn 

onttro 

T « \ 

onKron 

DTlNStpn 

onKxonn] 

Wfo 



tnwfpnn 

[UKXO 

[Utoori 

[fcKihpn 

[uxwferin 


tfson 


ttypnn 

wanting. 

K*Dn 

.. 8 - 

wanting. 

wanting. 


wron 

.. t - 


Kxonnj 


wion 


'K^onn 

wanting. 

wyon 

wanting. 

uxypnn 


[njKxon] 


[ruKxpnn 

rar v* 

▼ XI 

wm' 

• :~ 

Kyt£] 

KJftDTI^ 

•• “ X • 

wtnn] 

ttyon 

• X “ 

ttyon 

T X X 

ttypnn 

wran 

r x * 

iryon 

fctyon 

▼ 1 X 

Karonn 

- 1 . 

noon 

wynn 

wrnn 

• 1 I X 


MtOK 

▼ X“X 


fetyOtt 

» X X 

[twpnK 



X XX 


nation* 

f »M 

nation* 

T T I “ 

nation* 

r v : x 

[natwenn] 

wtron 

: x < 

wxon 

• i • 

utyon 

uopnn 

njKion 

njtwon 

rtiitt&n 

T V X X 

W] 

[t«03 

K7D3 

turn 

T XX 

[K*pn? 

tt^D' 

•• i ■ 

• •• • i* 




ttypno 

tttCD 

▼ XI 


K«3D 

T X X 
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556 Paradigms. 


P. Weak 



Qal. 

NipHal, 


Per/. Sing. 3. m. 

nba* 

TT 

fa* 

•>* 

3 / 

"Cfo* 

nnjua* 

nnba* 

2. m. 


n* rrao* 

T • > T «f 

n'ft* 

2./. 

n'b| 

rvba 

M 2 . 


1. c . 

vS 

W&l 

wba, w& 

Plur, 3. c. 


aba 

aba 

2. m. 



DTpba 

2./. 



wto] 

1. c, 



arba 

Inf. 

nlba* 

rrtban* 

rrtba* 

Inf, absol. 

rbi 

T 

npan, riba 

nba, rib| 

Imp, Sing, m. 

nba* 

- 1 

nisn* 

•T* 

bi, nba* 

/■ 

*ba* 

fa* 

’b?* 

Plur, m. 

aba 

fa 

aba 

/• 


PV&] 

["$] 

Impf Sing, 3. m. 



n&* 

3/ 

fa 

n &> 

nfc? 

2. *i. 

fa 


nfc? 

V*-/ 


L'bjnj 

'ban* 

1. c . 


% 

fa 

Plur . 3 . 

x • 


fa 

3 / 

n fa* 

ntfiam 

ny^n* 

2. 0i. 

abtfl 

abw 

aban 

2 ,f, 

nj'^an 


na*ban 

t t- ; 

I. f. 

'fa 

[fa] 

n^aa 

Shortened Impf, 


!r 


Impf, with Suff. 

fa, fa. 



Part, act. 


n^a* 

n^o* 

pass. 

*aba* 
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Verbs, n"V. 


Pu'al. 

Hiph'tl. 

Hoph'al. 

Hithpdel. 

rM* 

T >. 

n H?* 

n H?* 

n^ann* 

™?H* 

nn!>an* 

nnj»an* 

fnnjiann] 

n*&* 

T “N 

jr jl, rrftn* 

nnwt* 

T •• J T 

jv^ann* 

pH] 

n* rv!>an 

“ *• s • 

pH?] 

[jvWnn] 


wjl, 'n'Hn 

wlaan 

wHim 

^3 

aj>an 

aj>an 

a^inn 

on'.H] 

ran* tan'ion 

v • ‘ v • 

nn'Jon] 

tan’bann 

v • - I • 

wH 

p'H?] 

jn\Hn 

fn^ann] 

pH 

aa'jian 

pH? 

pjonn 

nfo* 

HHHS'ISH 


n1j>ann* 


nb?n 

nban* 

••: r 



n!>an* 

-: - 


bann [n^ann] 


'Jon* 


’^ann 

wanting. 

a^an 

wanting. 

a^ann 


P'H*] 


[na^ann] 

n Hr 

n H-* 

%]* 

n^air* 

% 


n H? 

[n^ann] 

% 

nfe}B 

n H? 

n^ann 

-1 

'H** 

’i>an* 

4inn* 


^?K 

n H?* 

nWwa 

♦ - * T 

’H] 


’H: 

aW 


nj^w* 

na'5an* 

r v ; t 

[nafanr.] 

’Hp 

aHn 

’H? 

a^ann 

nj^jri 

nrjaan 

na»5an 

r v: r 

P?H™] 

Pfe? 


pH? 

n^ana 


w* 

v» 


W* 

iH- 


n^ao* n^ano* 

n^ao* n^?o* 
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A-sounds, 38 sq., 4a sq. 

Abbreviations, 28. 

Absolute cases, 482 N. 3. 

Abstract for concrete, 236: expressed by 
the feminine, 412 sq.: by the plural, 
417: with the article, 427. 

Accents, 18: names and laws of, 56 sqq.: 
of the poetical books, 59 sq. 

Accusative indicated by the termination 
fl_, 260 sqq.: by fit?, 379 *qq-: 
use of, 379 sqq.: accusative of the 
object, 379 sqq.: double accus., 388 
sqq.: accus. of the product or result, 
389 sqq.: looser subordination to the 
verb, 391 sqq.: accus. of place, 391 sq.; 
of time, 392 sq.; of cause, 393: ad¬ 
verbial, 393 sqq.: accus. after a passive 
verb, 408. 

Adjectives expressing condition, 393: 
periphrases for, 437 sq., 462,475 sq.: 
with the article, 429: in connexion 
with the substantive, 448 sqq.: as 
predicate in a noun-clause, 490 sq. 

Adverbs, 305: expressed by the verb, 
366 N. 3, 406 sq.: with suffixes, 
307 sq. 

Adversative clauses, 527. 

Afformatives of the imperfect, 127 sqq.: 
of the noun, 245 sqq. 

Agreement of members of a sentence in 
gender and number, 486 sqq. 

Alphabet, old Hebrew, 12, 23 sqq.: 
origin of, 26 sq. 

Alphabetic poems, 27. 

Anacoluthon, 533. 

Answers, affirmative, 501 : negative, 
501, 50 * 

Aphaeresis, 67 sq., 178 sqq., 194 sq. 

Apocope, 68: in verbs H"?, 222. 

Aposiopesis, 532 sq. 

Apposition, 433, 443 sqq.: in the wider 
sense, 447. 

Arabic language and Arabisms, 2, 7 sq., 
78, 80, 112, 121 sq., 128. 


Aramaic language and Aram&isms, 2, 7, 
14-16, 80 sq., 102 sq., 122, 128 N. 
2 and 3: Pi*€l, 143: Nfln epenthe- 
ticum, 162: Aramaic forms of verbs 
P"J h 183 sq.; or verbs V'JJ, 205 ; of 
verbs itv, 224: Aramaic termination 
of the fern., 233 sq. ; of the plural, 252. 

Archaisms, supposed, in the Pentateuch, 
13 - 

Article, no sqq.: syntax of, 424 sqq.: 
with demonstrative force, 424: de¬ 
termining the class, 426 sq.: in com¬ 
parisons, 427: with the attribute, 429: 
used as a relative, 469 sq. 

Ashdod, language of, 17. 

Aspirates, 31 sq., 54, 73 sq. 

Asseverations, 497. 

Assimilation, 67,153, i8osq.: of 1 and \ 
200 sq.: * Riick warts-Assimilation,'63. 

Assyrian language, 2 N. 1, 3. 

Asyndeton, see Construction. 

Attribute, its determination, 429 sqq.: 
its connexion with the substantive, 
448 sqq. 

Attributive ideas expressed by "J3 
to , 437 sq*» by the genitive, 462; 
by a substantive, 475 sq.: negative, 
expressed by a noun-clause, 507. 

Babylonian punctuation, 40 N. 1. 

B e gadk®phath, 19, 31, 53, 73 sqq. 

Canaanitish glosses in the cuneiform 
tablets of Tell el-Amama, 11 N. 2. 

Cardinal numbers, 298 sqq. 

Case-terminations, remains of, 259 sqq. 

Cases absolute, 482 N. 2 : instrumental, 
486 N. 1. 

Casus pendens, 378, 482, 521. 

Causal clauses, 322, 352 sq., 518 sq. 

Chaldee, incorrect use of the term, 2. 

Changes of consonants, 66 sqq. 

Chiasmus in the arrangement of words 
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in parallel members of a Terse, 368 n., 
480 n. 1. 

Circumstantial clauses, 474 sq., 515 sqq.: 
noun-clauses, 515 sq.: verbal, 479, 
516 sq. 

Citation, formulae of, 499. 

Cohortative, 131 sqq., 331 sqq. 

Coins, Hebrew, 10. 

Collectives, 414, 415 sqq.; their syntax, 
487 : with the plural of the attribute, 
449 sq.: with the plural of the pre¬ 
dicate, 487. 

Common gender, 410. 

Comparatio decurtata, 394 n.i, 452 N. 1. 

Comparative, expression of, 450 sqq. 

Comparative clauses, 526 sq. 

Compeimtory lengthening, 83, 89. 

Composition of words, 104, 235, 503 
N. 1; of particles, 305. 

Compound ideas in the plural, 420 sq.: 
with the article, 432 sq.: with suffixes, 
462. , 

Compounds formed by fcO with a sub¬ 
stantive or adjective, 503 N. 1. 

Concessive clauses, 525 sq. 

Condition, adjectives expressing, 393. 

Conditional sentences, 331, 330, 351 sq., 
519 sqq. 

Conjugations, or verba derivativa, 115 
sqq.: number and arrangement of, 

117 sq., 139 sqq.: the less common 
conjugations, 155 sqq. 

Conjunctions, 310 sqq. 

Consecutio tempo rum, 135, 344 sq. 

Consecutive clauses, 331, 531. 

Consonants, 23 sqq.: changes of, 66sqq.: 
pronunciation and division of, 28 sqq.: 
transcription of their names, 26 N. 2: 

9 weak' consonants, 33 : softening of, 
69. 

Constructio ad sen sum, 487: asynde- 
tos, 406, 501 N. 1 (a): praegnans, 

- 401 sqq. 

Contraction of vowels, 33 sq.; of con¬ 
sonants, 69 sq. 

Co-ordination of verbal ideas instead of 
subordination, 405 sq. 

Copula, see Waw copulativum: verbal, 
how expressed, 476 sq. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, Assyro-Baby- 
lonian, 2 sq., 6 N. 1, 7 N. 1. 

Dagei forte, 53 sq., 67 : orthophonicum, 
54: necessarium, compensativum, 
characteristicum, euphonicum, 69: 
conjunctivum, 70: dirimens, 71 sq.: 
affectuosum, firmativum, 72 : implici- 
tum, 75 sq.: omission of, 72 sq.; in 
the gutturals, 75; ini, 78; in verbs 
y^, 189 sq. 

DageS lene, 53, 54, 73 sq. 


Subjects. 

Dative, 400. 

Dativus commodi (and ethicus), 400: 
expressed by a suffix, 387. 

Desiderative sentences, 501 sqq. 

Determination of nouns, 421 sqq.: omis¬ 
sion of, 384 sq., 429 sq.: determination 
of proper names, 422 sq.: determina¬ 
tion by the article, 424 sqq.: by a fol¬ 
lowing determinate genitive, 431 sqq.: 
determination of numerals, 456 sq. 

Diminutives, 250 N. 1. 

Diphthongs, 33, 44 sq., 81 sqq. 

Distributive numerals, 458. 

Doubling (or sharpening) of consonants, 
53 67 sqq.: in gutturals, 75 sqq.: 

virtual doubling, 76: serves to intensify 
the idea of the stem, 144: virtual 
doubling of K, 175 sq.: omission of 
the doubling in verbs y"y, 183 sq., 
189 sq. 

Dual, 255 sqq.: with the plural of the 
attribute, 449; of the predicate, 489: 
in the numerals, 302, 458. 

E-sounds, 33 sq., 38, 44 sq. 

Elative, 246,450 n. 3. 

Ellipse of the pronominal object, 382: 
other cases of ellipse (real or appa¬ 
rent), 377, 394, 395 N.i, 456 sq., 486, 
511 N. 1. 

Emblematic Mashal, 526 N. 1. 

Emphasis on indeterminate nouns, 384 
so., 422. 

Enallage of the gender, 463, 483. 

Epicene nouns, 410. 

Epithets, poetical, used as substantives, 
448 N. 3. 

Era, Jewish, 28. 

Ethiopic, 2. 

Exceptive clauses, 527 sq. 

Exclamations, 492, 495 sq., 502 sq. 

Extension, plurals of, 417. 

Feminine, terminations of the, 232 sqq.: 
formation of, 286 sqq.: in the constr. 
state, 259: in the plural, 253 sqq.: 
paradigms, 288 sqq.: use of the fern, 
form for abstracts and collectives, 412 
sqq.: dislike of using the fern, form, 
449,490 sq.: fern, forms of the infini¬ 
tive, 125, 179, i8r, 194 sq. 

Feminine pronoun ■* English it, 463, 
483 sq. 

Figura etymologies, see Schema etymo- 
logicum. 

Final clauses, 330, 335 sq., 530 sq. 

Formae mixtae, 230. 

Formative letters, or litterae serviles, 
100, 235, 245 sqq. 

Future tense, 127 n. i : futurum exactum, 
3 * 4 . 3*8. 
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Ga*ya, 62 sqq. 

Ge*ez, a. 

Gender of nouns, 409 sqq.: in the con¬ 
nexion of subject and predicate, 

486 sqq. 

Genitive, expression of, 358 sq., 434 
sqq.: epexegetical, 436, 439: sub¬ 
jective, 436,46a : objective, 436, 46a : 
partitive, 436: explanatory, 436 sq.: 
periphrasis for, 439 sqq. 

Gentilic names, 351, 433,432. 

Geographical names connected with a 
genitive, 423. 

Gerund, 125. 

Government of the verb, 379 sqq. 

Gutturals, 29 sq., 3a, 75 sqq., 169 sqq. 

Hafeph-Pathah, 50 sq.: shorter than 

’ Hateph-S*gh 61 , 92, 171. 

Hafeph-Qame?, 51 sq. 

Hateph-S*gh 61 , 50. 

He interrogative, 307, 498 sqq. 

Hebrew language, i, 8 sqq.: remains of 
the literature, 9 sq., 13 sqq.: dialects 
of, 17: resources of, 17: grammatical 
treatment of, 17 sqq.: system of 
writing, 12, 23 sqq. 

Hebrews, 8 sq. 

Helping vowels, 45, 93, 338 sq., 376. 

Himyaritic, a. 

Hiphll, 147 sqq. 

Hireq, different kinds of, 38, 44 sq.: 
compaginis, 263. 

Hithpa'el, 153 sqq.: sometimes governs 
an accusative, 386 sq. 

Hithpa'lel, 156. 

Hithpalpel, 157. 

Holem, 39 sq., 45 sqq. 

Homogeneous consonants, 32: vowels, 

81 sqq. 

Homorganic consonants, 32. 

Hoph'al, 147 sqq. 

I-sounds, 38, 44 sq.: for a, 128, 139, 
* 43 , M 7 . * 46 , * 77 - 

Imperative, 125 sq.: shortened and 
lengthened forms of, 134, 218 : with 
suffixes, 167 sqq.: syntax of, 337 sqq.: 
other tenses and moods used instead 
of it, see under Jussive and Infinitive 
absolute (362). 

Imperfect, the name, 127 N. 1: formation 
and inflexion of, 127 sqq.: shortened 
and lengthened forms of, 131 sqq.: 
with waw consecutive, 135 sqq., 339 
sqq.: with suffixes, 165 sqq.: its 
syntax, 325 sqq., 339 sqq. 

Impersonal construction of rPH, &c., 

483- 

Imprecation, formulae of, 497. 

Indefinite subject, how expressed, 484 sq. 

O O 


Indogermanic languages compared, 3, 
4 sq., 50 N. i, 72 n. 1, 75 N., 91 n. a, 
103, 108, 140, 144 N. 2, 149 n., 157 
N. I, 304, 448 N. 3, 451 N. 2, 461 N. 1, 
464 N. I, 488 N. I, 490 N. 2, 500 N. 2, 
5 II N. 

Infinitive, 124 sqq.: with suffixes, 167 sq.: 
use of the infin. abs., 355 sqq.; as a 
casus adverbialis, 356 sq.; to strengthen 
the idea of the verb, 357 sqq.: in place 
of the finite verb, 301 sqq.: syntax of 
the infin. constr., 363 sqq.: infinitive 
construction continued by a finite verb, 
368: connexion with subject and 
object, 369 sqq. 

Instrument, introduced by 3, 399: ac¬ 
cusative as a supposed casus instru- 
mentalis, 485, 480 N. 1. 

Intensification of attributive ideas, 450 
sqq. 

Interjections, 103, 318 sq.: syntax of, 
496. 

Interpunctuation, the accents as marks 
of, 57, 61. 

Interrogative sentences, 330 sq., 498 sqq.: 
disjunctive, 500: indirect, 500 sq.: 
expressing a wish, 502. 

Interrogative words and particles^.98 sqq. 

Involved series of sentences* 533. 

Jussive, 131 sq., 133 sq., 334 sqq.: in 
conditional sentences, 336, 520: purely 
rhythmical jussive forms, 336. 

Kaph veritatis, 395. 

Knhibh, 64. 

Lamentation metre, 15. 

Letters, forms and names of, 23 sqq.: 
final, 25 sq. 

Litterae dilatabiles, 26: majusculae, 
minusculae and suspensae, 28 : spi- 
rantes, 31 sq.: liquidae, 32: qniesci- 
biles, 41, 78 sqq.: incompatibiles, 
102 N. : serviles, 100, 235: compaginis, 
263. 

Loan-words in Hebrew and Greek, 5. 

Locative, 261 sqq. 

Mandaeans, 2. 

Mapplq, 42 N. t, 53, 55. 

Maqqeph, 48, 62. 

Masculine as prior gender, 410 sq., 493. 

Masora and Masoretic text, 18 sq. 

Material, expressed by the genitive, 437, 
462. 

Matres lectionis, 41 N. 1. 

Mesa' inscription, 2, 9 sq.: final vowels 
in, 34: -pK = ' 3 b«, 106 n. 1: KH-= 
fcWT, 107 N. i: waw consecutive, 135 
N. 1: the forms DITT^n, &c., 155 ; 
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flDD**, J96 n.; WJJK, J15 N-: fem. 

sing. abs. in H— 233 N. 2; plur. 
masc. inf—, 252 N.3: suffixes, 268 N.: 
the imperfect, 325 N. 3; impf. consec., 
341 N.: article omitted with HW, 430: 
use of the separate pronoun, 460 N. 1 : 
casus pendens, 482 N. 1. 

Metathesis, see Transposition. 

Metheg, 48, 57. 62 sqq., 71, 86 sq., 94, 
138. 

Mil'el and Milra*, 57, 70 sq. 

Mixed forms, 230. 

Moods, expression of, 118, 320 sqq.: 
modus rei repetitae, 327. 

Multiplicatives, 458. 

Nabataean inscriptions, 2. 

Names, proper, 411: with the article, 
422 : with a following genitive, 423. 

Negative sentences, 503 sqq. 

Negatives, 503 sqq.: several in a sen¬ 
tence, 508: affecting a following 
clause, 508 sq. 

Neuter, wanting in Hebrew, 232,4131*. 1. 

Niph'al, 139 sqq. 

Nomen regens and rectum, 258 sq. 

Nota accusativi, 158 sq., 379 sqq. 

Noun-clauses, 376 sqq., 473sq., 474sqq.: 
shortened unusually, 496: negatived 
by pK and *6, 5°3 sqq- : relative, 512. 

Nouns, derivation and various kinds of, 
235 sqq.: primitive, 100,231, 235 sq.: 
denominative, 250 sq.: with pro¬ 
nominal suffixes, 265 sqq.: paradigms 
of, 273 sqq.: peculiar forms, 293 sqq.: 
syntax of, 409 sqq.: appellatives, 411 
sq., 422 sq.: nomina unitatis, 414 : 
abstracts, 412 sq. 

Number in the connexion of subject and 
predicate, 486 sqq. 

Number of words iu the Old Testament, 
17 N. 

Numeral adverbs, 458 sq. 

Numerals, 298 sqq.: syntax of, 454 sqq. 

Numerical sayings, 459. 

Numerical signs, 27 sq. 

Ndn paragogicum, 130 sq.: assimilation 
of Nftn, 07, 180 sq.: energicum (de- 
monstrativum, epentheticum), 161 sq.: 
inversum, 28. 

O-sounds, 39, 45 sqq. 

Oaths, formulae of, 497. 

Object, in the accusative, 379 sqq.: in¬ 
troduced by b, 483 sq.: absolute, or 
internal, 384 sq.: remoter obj. ex¬ 
pressed by accusative suffixes, 387. 

Object-clauses, 517 sq. 

Old Hebrew, 6, 8 sqq. 


Onomatopoetica, 4, 101 sq. 

Optative, 334. 

Oratio obiiqua, 517. 

Order of words, 368 N. (chiasmus): in 
noun-clauses, 477 sq.: in verbal-clauses, 
478 sqq.: with the infinitive, 370 sq. 

Ordinal numbers, 302 sq., 457 sq. 

Pa*lel, 156. 

Parallelism, poetic, 14, 500. 

Participles, 138 sq., 326: with suffixes, 
169, 374 sq- 1 syntax of, 372 sqq.: 
passive, 375 sq., 378: participial con¬ 
struction continued by a finite verb, 
379 - 

Particles, 304 sqq. 

Passive, 117sq., 140sq.: probable pas¬ 
sive of Qal, 144,147,152: construction 
of passives, 407 sqq.: expressed by 
means of the active participle, 485 n. i. 

Pathah, 38, 43 sq.: preferred with gut¬ 
turals, 76: furtive, 40, 76, 177 sq.: as 
a helping-vowel, 91, 93 N. 4, 238 sq.: 
in the imperfect of verbs n"b, 220, 
2 23 : in pause for sere or s*gh 61 ,97 sq., 
142 : in Pi*el for §ere, 143. 

Patronymics, 251. 

Pause, 96. 

P^al'al, 156. 

Pentateuch, linguistic character of, 13. 

Perfect, 118, 120 sqq., 127 N.: withwaw 
consecutive, 135 sqq., 137 sq., 344 
sqq.: with 1 as a narrative tense, 353 
sq.: as a frequentative tense, 345 sq., 
350 sq.: with suffixes, 162 sqq.: syn¬ 
tax of it, 320 sqq.: not precative, 324 
N. 2 : perfectura ‘ confidentiae,’ 324; 
propheticum, 324. 

Permutative, 446 sq. 

Phoenician and Punic language, 2, 11, 
50 N. 1, 106 N. I, 113 N. 2, 135 N. I, 
233 > 2 5 2 •* writing, 6, 34 N. 2. 

Phonetic system, Hebrew, 32. 

Phonetics, 28 sqq. 

Pi’el, 142 sqq. 

PiUel, 156. 

Pilpel, 157. 

Pleonastic use of the pronoun, 460 : of 
the negative, 508. 

Pluperfect, 321 sq.: pluperf. conjunctive, 

324 sq- 

Plural, terminations of, 252 sqq.; double 
plurals, 255: use of, 416 sqq.: con¬ 
struction of, 488 sq.: plural forms of 
prepositions, 314 sq.: plural suffix 
referring to collective singular, 463. 

Pluralis excellentiae or majestatis, 418 
sq.: its construction, 450: plural of ex¬ 
tension, 417: intensive, 417 sq.: of the 
result or product, 420. 
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Plurals of compound ideas, 420 sq. 
Plurals of names of animals or things, 
construed with the fem. sine., 488. 
Po'el, 155 sq. 

Poetic style, 14. 

Polpal, 157. 

Polysyndeton, 500 n. 1 (a). 

Potential sense ol the imperfect, 330 sq. 
Precative, 334. 

Predicate, without the article, 426 : its 
connexion with the subject, 486 sqq.: 
attracted to the principal idea of a 
compound subject, 492 sq. 

Prefixes, see Prepositions. 

Preformatives of the imperfect, 127 sqq.: 

of the noun, 245 sqq. 

Prepositions, 308 sqq.: prefixed preposi¬ 
tions, 309 sqq.: under the government 
of the verb, 395 sqq,: compound, 

396 sqq- 

Present, expressed by the perfect, 322 sq. 
Preterite, see Perfect 
Pretonic vowels, 85,310,312.. 
Prohibitions, expressed by 7K or tO 
with the jussive orimperf., 329,334*q., 
5 ° 5 * 

Pronominal ideas expressed by substan¬ 
tives, 470 sqq. 

Pronouns, 105 sqq.: syntax of, 459 sqq.: 
personal, 105 sqq., 459 sq.: oblique 
cases of, 461: suffixes, 108 sq.; with 
the verb, 159 sqq.; with the noun, 
265 sqq.; with adverbs, 307 sq.; with 
prepositions, 311 sqq.; referring to 
entire sentences, 463; demonstrative, 
109 sq., 464 sq.; used relatively, 469 
sq.: relative, 113,466sq.: indefinite, 
H3sq.: interrogative, 113 sq., 466: 
reflexive, 461: possessive, 109, 462 : 
as genitive, subjective or objective, 
462: separate pronouns emphasizing 
a suffix, 460 sq. 

Pronunciation of Hebrew, 28 sqq., 133. 
Prosthesis, 68. 

Pu'al, 143 sq., 145 sqq. 

Pu'lal, 156. 

Puncta extraordinaria, 28. 

Punctuation, Babylonian, 40 N. 1. 

Punic, see Phoenician. 

Qal, form and meaning of, 120 sqq.: 

probable passives of, 144,152 sq. 
Qames, 38,42 sq.: its pronunciation, 39: 

Qames impurum, 84. 

Qames-hatuph, 39,47: how distinguish¬ 
ed from Qames, 47 sqq. 

Q^re, 64 sq.: perpetuum, 65. 

Qibbus, 39, 45 sq. 

Quadriliterals, 102 sq.: nouns, 249: 
verbs, 158. 

Quantity of vowels, 38 n. 4. 


Questions, double, 500 sq. 

Quiescent letters, see Letters. 
Quinqueliterals, 102 sq., 249. 

Radical letters, 99 sq. 

Raphe, 31, 55 - 

Relation of different kinds of weak verbs 
to one another, 225 sq. 

Relative clauses, 511 sqq., 515: after the 
constr. state, 442 sq. 

Relative pronoun, 113,466 sq. 
Repetition of words to express entirety, 
or in a distributive sense, 415 sq.: to 
express the superlative, 453. 

Rhythm of Hebrew poetry, 14 sq. 

Roots, 100 sqq. 

Sabean, 2, 6 n. i. 

Samaritan, 2. 

Schema etymologicum, 384 sq. 

Scriptio plena and defectiva, 41 sq. t 
83 sq. 

Seal-stones, engraved, 10. 

S e gh 61 , 38 sq., 44 sq., 90 sqq.: as a 
helping-vowel, 91, 93, 238: in the 
imperfect of verbs H'v, 216 sq., 
220: with gutturals, 77: before gut¬ 
turals with Qames, 91: in pause for 
§ere in Pi el, 146. ’ 

Segholate forms of nouns, 238 sqq., 
276 sqq. 

Semitic languages, 1 sqq.: their gram¬ 
matical structure, 3 sq.: their relation 
to one another, 3, 7 sq.; and to other 
languages, 4 sq.: their age, 6 sqq. 
Semitic writing, 5 sq. 

Sentences, 473 sqq.: compound, 473, 
481 sqq.: incomplete, 494 sqq.: re¬ 
strictive and intensive, 509: connected 
by Waw, 509 sqq. 

Separating vowels, 183 N., 204 sq. 

Sere, 38, 44 sq.: in pause for s*ghol in 
verbs iVv, 224. 

Servile letters, see Formative letters. 
S*w&, simple and compound, 49 sqq., 
74 sq., 77 sq., 81 sq., i7osq.: medium, 
49 sq., 89 sq.: mobile, 49 sqq., 72,74, 
77,89 sq.: simple, under gutturals, 77, 
170, 178: quiescent (silent, syllable- 
divider), 52, 77, 81 sq., 89. 

Sibilants, 30 sq.: transposition (meta¬ 
thesis) of, 68 sq., 153. 

Silluq, with Soph pasuq, 57. 

Siloam inscription, 10, 34 sq. 
Simultaneity of actions expressed by 
noun-clauses, 528. 

Singular, distributive, 489. 

Softening of consonants, 69. 

Spirants, 31 sq. 

Square character, 23 sq. 


0 0 2 
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Stem-consonants, or radicals, 100 sq. 

Stems, to be distinguished from roots, 
99 sqq. 

Status absolutus of the noon, 358. 

Status constructs, its form, 258 sq.: its 
use, 434 sqq.: wider use of it, 441 sqq.: 
before prepositions, 441 sq.: before 
relative clauses, 443 : with the article, 
432 sq. 

Subject, omitted in participial clauses, 
377: peculiarities in the representation 
of the subject, 483 sqq.: two subjects 
in a verbal-clause, 485 sq.: construc¬ 
tion of compound subjects, 492 sq. 

Substantive, its connexion with the 
adjective, 448 sqq.: as predicate of 
a noun-clause, 474 sq. 

Suffixes, see Pronoun: their syntax, 462 
sqq.: heavy (or grave) and light, 164, 
270,273 : masculine suffixes referring 
to feminines, 463. 

Superlative, expression of, 452 sq. 

Sureq, 39, 45 so. 

* Surface ’-plurals, 417. 

Syllables, theory of, 84 sqq. 

Syncope, 68, 112 sq., 142, 152: of the 
article, 112 sq.; of the D in* Hiph'll 
and Hoph'al, 147. 

Syriac language, 2. 

Syriasms in pronunciation, 82: cf. 
Aramaisms. 

Tell el-Amama tablets, 11. 

Temporal clauses, 322, 340, 353, 528 
sqq.: expressed by infill, constr. with 
a preposition, 530. 

Tenses, 118 sqq.: use of, 320 sqq.: tern- 
pus historicum, 321. 

Text of the Old Testament probably 
derived from a single archetype, 18. 

Titles indicated by the feminine form, 
413 - 

Tone of Hebrew words, 94 sqq.: marks 
of, 56 sq., 60 sq. 


Transition from one person to another, 
483. 

Transposition (metathesis) of conso¬ 
nants, 68 sq., 153. 

U-sounds, 39, 45 sq. 

Verb, 115 sqq.: its syntax, 320 sqq.: its 
government, 379 sqq.: weak verbs, 
119, 178 sqq.: verbs middle £ and 
middle 0 ,120: derivative, see Conju¬ 
gations : denominative, 115,120,141, 
145,149,154: transitive and intransi¬ 
tive, 120, 386: with suffixes, 158 sqq.: 
doubly weak, 226 sqq.: defective, 229 
sq.: verba induendi et exuendi, 387 : 
copiae et inopiae, 387 sq.: with pre¬ 
positions, 395 sqq. 

Verbal-clauses, 473 sq., 478 sqq.: rela¬ 
tive, 512 sqq. 

Verbal ideas under the government of 
the verb, 404 sq.: co-ordinated with 
a verb, 405 sq. 

Verse arrangement of poeticpassages, 15. 

Vocalization of the text, 30 sq.: Baby¬ 
lonian, 40 N., 314 N. 

Vocative with the article, 425. 

Vowel letters, 33 sqq., 41 sq. 

Vowel signs or points, 36 sqq. 

Vowels, 33 sqq., 83 sq., 84 sqq.: firm or 
immovable, 83 sq.: changes in them 
as regards quantity, 87 sqq.: impure, 
84 N. 1. 

Waw adaequationis, 526 N.: apodosis, 
482 : concomitantiae, 510 N. ( 3 ): con¬ 
secutive, 135 sqq.; with the perfect, 
137 sq.; with the imperfect, 136sq.: 
copulative, 317 sq., 509 sqq.: explica¬ 
tive m, 510 N. ( 3 ). 

Weak consonants, 33: K and H, 78 sqq.: 
1 and \ 81 sqq.: weak verbs, 119, 
178 sqq. 

Weakening (or softening) of consonants, 
69. 


M, as a consonant and guttural, 29 sq., 
75 sqq., 7** sqq.: prefers ^afeph- 
S*gh 61 , 78, 128: as a weak sound, 
78 sqq., 190 sqq.: as a vowel letter, 
80: interchanges with H, 1 \ 79 : 
dropped, 80: prosthetic, 68: virtually 
doubled, 175 sq. 

'J^M, 3 ”. 4 6 3 > 464 N. 1. 

In. 3*7.49® «!-. 5*7- 
tM, 307 . 3*6. 

'TTIN, preposition with suffixes, 316. 


woe! 318: a negative, 506. 

T«. 496. 

P«. fN. 477. 5«>3. 5°S *q- 
» 329» 5°3> 505 . 

- 5 >n, 315.39® *q- 

D'ri^»K, 433,450,488. 

DM to be distinguished from ^ 

in desiderative clauses, 502 sq.: in 
conditional clauses, 521 sqq.: DK in 
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doable questions, 500: as a particle 
of asseveration, 497 sq. 

* 1 $ . 5 ° 9 - 

'©’It, as a relative pronoun, 113, 466 
sqq., 511 sqq.: as a conjunction, §157 ,c, 
$ 158, § 164. d, § 165. b, § 166. b: 

S V "! ' 

HX, the nota accusativi, 311 sq., 379- 
383: the preposition, 311. 

prno *nx, 70 sq. 

3, the preposition, 309, 31a sq., 398sqq.: 
a essentiae, 398: partitive, 399: pretii, 
399: instrumental, 399 sq. 
pa, preposition with suffixes, 315 sq. 
*lb? , to negative an infinitive, 368. 

toa. 314. 

DI, 5 <> 9 - 

pm, 70 . 

DW, 420. 

n, with Mappiq, 53,55,80sq.: as a weak 
letter, 80 sq.: interchanges with 1 and \ 
81: as a mere vowel letter, 30, 33 sq., 
80 sq., 8a, 216 sq. 

H, the article, no sqq., 434 sqq. 

H interrogative, 307, 498 sqq. 

H_, the termination of the cohortative 
and imperative, 13a, 134: in the 
noun, 233 sq., a6o sqq., 377. 
fcttn (X'H), 65, 107 sq.: how different 
from HI, 464: WH and HJ to empha¬ 
size a question, 465, 501. 

JTn (and njn), 63, 173 sq., a 30 : with 
the participle, 377: with b before an 
infinitive, 365 sq.: as the copula, 477. 
one day, 438. 
t6n in assertions, 499. 

199.359 sq- 

jn if, 524- 

fn, nan, 308,494 sq. 

357 - 

I , as a vowel letter, 35 N. 1, 33 sqq., 
41 sq., 45 sq., 81 sqq., 84 sq.: as a 
firm consonant in the verb, 310, 315. 

1 (•}), see Waw copulative, consecutive, 
* 8cc. 


rprn as a prophetic formula, 349 sq. 

as a narrative formula, 340 sq. 

P with the perfect, 133: with the im¬ 
perfect, 130 sq. 

m, flfcft, 109 sq., 464 sq.: as a relative 
pronoun, 469 sq. 

demonstrative, no : relative, 469 sq. 

n, virtually doubled, 76. 

PPn (see .TH), 338. 

TT v TT 

with the imperfect, 336. 

\ as a vowel letter, 25 N. 1, 33 sqq., 39 
sqq., 81 sqq.: pronunciation, 81 sq., 
128 N. 1. 

rrfi"P, 65: how pronounced with prefixes, 

T 3ii: rrixn* rim, 423. 

^,464. T ‘ 

477 : with suffixes, 307 sq. 

3, with suffixes, 313: its meaning, 309, 

’ 394 sq-, 476 N., 513. 

1 PX 3 . 526 sq. 

v 

'3, corroborative, 525: as a conjunction, 

§ 157* § 158, § 159- <** "» 5 i6 3» 

§ 164.*/, § 166. £. 

DX ' 3 , 527. 

|3-^’3, 5 i8n. 3 . 

bb, with a negative, 504: in connexion 
with substantives, 381, 431 sq., 492 : 
with participles, 378 sq. 

3*3- 

b, preposition, 125, 309 sqq.: with suf¬ 
fixes, 312: its meanings, 309, 400: 
as the sign of the dative, 400: intro¬ 
ducing the object, 383 sq.: as the sign 
of the genitive, 439 sqq.: with the 
passive, and passive ideas, 409: Lamed 
auctoris, 440; inscriptions, 400 sq.: 
distributive, 415 sq.: with the infini¬ 
tive, 364 sqq. 

t6, 305, 503 sq., 506 sqq.: in prohibi¬ 
tions, 329: with the jussive, 324sq.: 
- that... not, 531. 

^J, 5® a sq., 521 sq., 524. 

('$>). 5 aI sq-. 5*4- 

3*1.500. 

to|», 3*4- 
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Snb (in poetry, for^ and Dn^), 312 N. 3. 
180 sq. 

D, as preformative in participles, 143, 
147: preformative in nouns, 245 gqq.; 
afformative, 248. 

•D for HD, 70, 113 sq. 

•0,«* JO. 

HO, 7°> “3 sq-, 466, 496. 

113 sq., 466 : JJ-P *9, 502. 

}9, preposition, 308: with suffixes, 314: 
its meanings, 401 sq.: with the com¬ 
parative, 450 sqq. 

}, see NGn. 

«?, 3*9, 334, 337- 

■tirwt 3to;,95. 

fnj, 181. 

a'ap, rf3'2p, with suffixes, 315 sq. 


P, its pronunciation, 30: virtually dou¬ 
bled, 76. 

*TJf, preposition with suffixes, 316. 

preposition, 308, 402 sq., 518 sq.: 
with suffixes, 316. 

"D$J, preposition, 308: with suffixes, 316. 
'fipy, 300 N. a. 

"}B, conjunction, 508. 

JjJB, used as a model of conjugation, 
19, 117N., 119. 

hark, 492. 

1, 30, 32 : doubled, 78. 

&, its pronunciation, 30 sq. 

'??> relative pronoun, 113. 

H—, H—, the feminine termination, 
232 sqq., 259. 
nnn with suffixes, 316. 
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The references are to the sections and their marginal letters, except 
where otherwise indicated. N. =* note. 


Genesis I Genesis I Genesis 


1 , 1.50, ai A, i*$f, 2,14. Il8 ^ 4 , 4 . 91 r, 106 < 7 ,1540, N. 

142^, 145A 15.12a/ 6. . . 20/144A 

2 . 141 0, N.3, 142 0 16 . 260, N. 1, 1134 7.145 u 

3 .109 £ 17 . 61 * 7 , 1130, 114A, 9. . .106^,150*7 

4 .” 7 * i 35 *> N - 2 > MS' 10 • • . 146 b, 148 A 

5 . 290,980, hi 0 18 . . . 757,1140 12 . . 109*/, 114m 

6. . .102A, n6r 19 . 700, 107 A, 1310, 13 • 76 A, 1330, 141 m 

7. 16A, 21A, 138A N. 1, 145 m 14. . .1x2/, 1164 

8 .12610 21.103*7 15 .97A, 114;, 115A, 

9. 757,107/1,1090 23.10A, 200, 52* 7 , 11610,1170,134/* 

11 . 20/530,117/* 102^, 1251,126A, 16.118^ 

12 . . . .20/, 91*7 1410 17.290 

14.1127,1450,145; 24. . .107^,112/0 18.iaiA 

16. 133 / 3 5 • 7 a m > 8 5 7 , 93 ppy a®. i\J bb 

20 . . . 15/0,1172 107A, 111*/, 134*/ 22.127A 

21 .91*7, 91 A, 1170, 8, 1 .1110,11920,1420, 23 . . . .440,46/ 

126* 152A 24 .29^, 134 ^, 139 ^, 

22 ... . 64^,96 2.107; 159*4/ 

24.900 3.72W 25 .91#, 16/ 260,N. 1, 

26 .75 7 , 122;, 124^, 4.113V 157A 

N. 2 5.61*7,11200,1160, 26 .1070, 135 A, 144 k 

27 . . 117AA, 122 g 131/ 5 , 1 . . . 1157,125/ 

28 .1100 6. . . 35^,1160 3.134*7 

29 . 160,106/0,1410 7 . . . 857,93// 20.134 A 

30 .1317 8 . . . 118/, 146/ 23.1457 

31 . 12610 10 . 142/ 24 . 152 m 

2 , 1.hi A 11.114; 6, 2 . . 117A, 11970 

2 . . . 106/1380 12 . .44^,680,1350 3 . . . .67A 7 2r 

3. . .1140,12610 13 .1360, 1420, 148 b 4.1070,1120,1287 

4. .50,20/1147 14 . 116 r, N., 118 A, 5. . .1460, 157A 

5 .106/1070,1420, 11910 8.142 A 

152A, 152 r 15.117 77 9.16A 

6 .107 A, 107*/, 1120, 16 . . . . 1540, N. 11.1171 

142 A 17 . . . \og y 138 A 13.117* 

7 . . .7O0,ii 7AA 19. 290,950,1417 14 . 75/, 112 r, 11711, 

9 . . .115*7, 127 A 21 . . . 60 g y 1280 126/0 

10.107*7,1120,1410 22.761,1077,11a/, 17 .1127,116/, 131 A, 

11 .116 7,126 A, 134A, 1140,124^, N. 2, N. 2 

1410 1300,15210 18 . . . 497,7210 

12 . . . 10^,141 A 24.128 A 19.35/ 

13. .260,^1,980 4 , 2 . . . 131 A, 142*7 21 . 107^ 
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568 Index of Passages. 


Genesis 

7, 1 .117*,1173,117** 

2.138 b 

4 .1 ia /, 116/, 118*, 

141 0,141/ 

6 .164 a 

7 .w 

9 • • • • ;> 34 ? 

II . 126 2 , 129/1340 

13 • 97 c > * 39 ^ 
15.127* 

19 . 133 * 

20 .ii 83 

21 .1191 

22 . . 1173, 11920 

23 • • • 5 ' n >7$o 

8, 3 • - -63/ ” 3 « 

4 .... . 1240 

5 - • - 129 / * 34 / 
7 . 70 0, N. 2, 113*, 

I26r 


8 . 

. . . .150* 

9 • 

... . 135 * 

12 . 

. . . . 69 / 

13 • 

15 1 > 7 »*> 7 * 

14 • 

.... 129/ 

17 . 

. . 69O, 703 

18 . 

. . . .146/ 

21 . 

. . . . 7200 

22 . 

104 £, 146 d 

9 , 2 . 

... I 35 ^» 

3 - 

. .117^,138$ 

4 • 

. 1190, 131 3 

5 • 

.... 139 ' 

6 . 

116*0,121/1433 

9 • 

. • • .1430 

10 . 

. 1163,143* 

11 . 

. .121/1523 

14 • 

I2d,\\2y, njr 

*5 • 

• • - *> 59 ^ 

16 . 

. . . .131/ 

19 . 

• 6jdJ, 1344 

20 . 

. . . .120 d 

21 . 

. . 75 «, 91 e 

22 . 
33 • 

.... 117/ 

. .141*, 146/ 

34 • 

. . 70". mg 

35 • 

.... 133* 

26 . 

. . n6r, n. 

37 • 

• • • -Ihgg 

10, 5 • 

.... 1393 

9 • 

.... 107 g 

11 . 

.... u8« 

17 • 
>9 . 

• ••• 35 g 

• • 9 lrf . * 44 * 

21 . 

. . . .135-* 

26 . 

.... 35 m 

11, 1 . 

. . . .141 d 

3 • 

• ” 7 '-. > 4 >/ 

4 • 

. ioj j, 15a w 

5 • 

.... mg 


Genesis 

11, 6 . 67 20,67 < 4 /, 133 d, 
147 b 

7 .67^,107^124^, 

n. 2, 165* 

8 .63/ 

9 . 144 * 

10.xi8* 

28 .125 3 

29 .14V 

30 .1520 


3 1 


12, 1 

. . . 119*, 121 * 

2 

. 63?, no*, 141 d 

3 

. . 1127, Ii6f 

4 

.> 34 * 

7 


8 

. . .91*, I56* 

9 


11 

. . . . 114*0 

12 

. 1 I 2 *,XI 2 /,II 233 
. IIO</, 11 2/, 141/, 

13 


> 57 « 

14 

. Ill/*,1173,1180 

15 

. . 112 *0*0, 118* 

16 


17 


*9 

. HIM, 117/1474 

13 , 2 

. ... 126*0 

3 

• 138 <■, >54 «, »• 

5 

. 1450 

8 


9 

• 5 >». 56, 159 ^ 

10 


11 

. 139 0 

12 

.142* 

13 

.140 0 

*4 


15 

• • .* 4 *tf> 43 * 

16 

.166 4 

17 


14 , 4 

. . .Il8*, 1340 

§ 


6 

. . .93*1, 131/ 

9 

.> 34 * 

10 

• >7 9, 90*. 90 *, 


1 * 3 *, >30* 

13 

. 2b, i»6r, ia8w 

*7 

.>15“ 

18 


*9 

. . .121/1280 

22 


33 

. ioj 4 ,1350,149c, 


>54 «, N - 

H 

. . . . . 1350 

16 , 1 

. . i26r, 1310 

2 

. 1160,1180, 128 


v, 141* 

5 


6 

7 

. I12SS,I22J,I3$p 

. 29/, 66 i, 138 d 


Genesis 
16 ,10 . 

12 . 

13 - 
*4 • 

3 : 

3 : 

16 , I . 

2 . 

4 • 

5 • 


17 , 


I: 


•> 39 *» 139 1 

. . . .II4I 

H 3 *,i 35 A ! 55 * 

. . . .119*1 

.... i 35 fl 
.... 1187 
.... ni£ 

. 106 m, 13 63 

. .1423, 156 £ 

. • 5 1/, II 9 X 
. . 67/, 102/ 
5 »i J o 3 o, 135 *. 
135 « 

7 . . . 6o</, 1272 

8 . 10*, 76^, 107*, 

1160 

10 .1660 

11 . Sod, 94/ 1160 

12 . 127 c, 128/, 1563 

>6." 5 / 

.121 b t 1630 
. . .128/ 

9 . . . I42/ N. 2 

10 ... . II 3 £T 

11 . 67*3^11200,1214 

1443 

14.297,670,112 mm, 

1580,1673, N. 

*5 . 143 * 

17 .96, 100/, 107 1, 
34 4 150^ 
... 49/ 

I060*, 112 J 
. . . 1540 

. . 73 ** 

60, 118 g, I4I* 

. . . 75 " 

158*, N. 3 
900, 90*, 1314/ 
. 117/ I26r 
. . . 1475 
. . .1x8** 
116 d, 146 d 
106 0,139/141*, 
500, 1503 
• 106^, 136* 

* 33 ', >394 H** 
106 3 , 1630 
. . 100/ 
75*, 142 d 

20 . 1283,148^,159** 

21 . 100/,1083,135*0, 

1383 

24. . .117^,122/ 

25 . 1120, I 153 ,l 6 l* 

26 .112 ff 

27 .I4I* 

28 .47*0,11700,119/, 

134 A * 59*1 N * 
39.134* 


19 

20 
21 
26 

18 , I 

4 


7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
H 
15 

17 

18 
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Genesis 7 , 1 — 28 , 6 . 


Genesis 

18, z .1160,1410,141/ 
1560 

2 . ao d, 20^, 1000, 
x 4* 150 **» 

l 5/' 

4.15/, 1070, 15a r, 
154a, N., 1640 

5 .29/ 

6 .93* 

8 .34*. 103 139* 

9 . . . 66 0, 113 r 

11.ia6 n 

ia.1503 

14 . . . 20 g, 116 d 

15 .i5 aw 

16 • *5/> 45 4 55 g, 

11 5 / 

>7.i°7^ 

>8. 15 2 £ 

19 . 6o<7, 7 2 », 15a TV, 
*54 a 

ao . . . 107/ 109/ 

ai.61 a 

aa.iaof 

33.1643 

28.1260 

39. . .115a, 1340 

31. . .133/, 15* o 

3a. . . 69*, 11700 

33 • 5 *» 474610,930, 

126.7 

34 .ia63 

20, 1.900 


.663,75^,114/w, 
157^ N. 1 

7 . . . 63?, not 

9.10710 

10. . .107^,1663 

II . . . 113 *, I53 

ia.152*/ 

13 . 119 u, 124 h, 
n.i, 141/, 1451, 

1673 

16 . . .1160, 134 n 

*7.145** 

18 . . .106/ 11311 
21, 1 . . . . . in* 
3 .138* 

5 . . .121 3 , 1289 

6 .log, 64 h, 1140 

7 .106/, 1240,142/ 

8 . 51 m 

9 .53** 

10 ... . 145 m 

11 .67 p 

13 .143' 

14 . . . 950, ia8? 
16 .75^,1083,113^, 

119*, 119/ 


Genesis 

24,60 . . . 63^,97 g 

61.146* 

63 .* . . . .114/ 


25 , I.120 d 

5.160 

10.13 6d 

21 . . .51 n, 121/ 

33 . ll 9 ff 

34 .33/ 

26 .115a, 1150,1150 
31 • • • 35 **> 48 * 

34 . 75 <* 

26 , 7 .144/, N. 2 ,147 a, 

N. I 

9 .1483,15210,1573 
IO . . 106/, 112 A 
13 . . 113#, 164/ 

15 . . . 60*, 1350 

16 . 133 * 

18 .60 3 , hi q , 120 d 

35 . 7 $f 

28 . 75 if, 1030, N. I 

29 . . . 65 3 , 75 33 

27 , I .111^,114*/, 119.7 

3 .1180 

4 . ao 3 , 106*, 108 d 

7 . 58 g 

9 . 11 7 ** 

12 .112/ 

13 • • • ™g> x 4 x / 

19 .60 d 

ao . 11411,1360,1483 
ai . . . 67 r, 136 d 

24.150 <* 

26.10 g 

28.20 m 

*9 . >457 

30 . u$m, 1646, N. 1 

31 • • ' aJ 1U 
33 . I 07 *,ii 6 * 7 ,ii 7 ?, 

150/, 153 

34.113 m, 117 f, 
135 e 

36 .63 m, 136,7,150* 

37 .103^, 117/; 1 17 

> 4 *f, * 5 ° 7 

38 .io^-, 16^, 100/ 

39 . . . 20m, 119* 

4 1 . 63/ 

42 . . . 81 a, I2J a 

43 .119* 

45.114*7,114*', 117 

00, 1181, 1500, 
I 54 «, N. 

28 , 2 . . . 16 3 , 90 < 

3.75 77 


Genesis 

21,17 . 1380 

19 . 117 00 

20 . 131 3 

23 . . . . 20/510 

H • • • 5 x /» 135 <* 
26 . 162 3 

28 . . . 910 , 127 0 

29 . . . 91 /, 120 X 

30. . . 11741573 

3* .> 38 / 

88 . 3.135* 

5 . 119 * 

7 .>47* 

12 . . . 116 ^, 158 ^ 

14 . . . 130 * 7 , n. 3 

>7.75^ 

*3.>34* 

24 . . .111 3, 1470 
23,1. . . 134^,1343 

4 . 52 /, 122 / 128 m 

6 . 75 ^, 119 *,ia 8 r, 

142 / n. 2,152 3 

8 . 61 * 

9 . IX 9 P 

10 .n63 ,141 3,1430 

11 . . 10601 , 1520 

13 . nod 

15 . 11200 

20 .hi 3 

24,3. . . 1280,1653 
5 . . .iooif, 113 ? 

6 . . . 5 I#f, I 52 T0 

7 . x 38a 

8 . 75 *, logd, 1267 

9 .i63 

14 . na33, 135 /, 1670 

15 . . . 106 / 107 0 
18 . . . 75 /, 120 d 
19 . . . 1060,1643 

20 . 75 33 

21 . . . 1300 , 1501 
aa . . . 13411,1563 
*3 • • * 37 <*> “ 8 * 

26 . 67 * 

27 -75tf> x 35*» x 43* 

29 . 1563 

30 . . . 1150 , 116 j 

31 . 116 / 

33 . 73/ 

37 . x 49* 

4 X .95** 

42 . . . 1599,167 0 

43. XX *J 

44 . 1540 , N., i6a3 

45 . x 35<* 

49 . x 59» 

51 . . . 109 f 117 / 

55- • .i39*» x 46/ 

*fi . 142 * 

58 . 150 if 
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Index of Passages. 


Genesis 


28, 8 . . 

. . .111 d 

9 • - 

. 11900, N.3 

11 . . 

. . * . ia6r 

*5 . - 

. 1060, 1473 

16 . . 

. . . 106^ 

17 . . 

. . . 20 <d 

18 . . 

... .71 

29, a . . 

• j«i*. 144/ 

6 . . 

. . .1501# 

7 • • 

. 126 1, 15a d 

9 • • 

116 u, 129 A 

10 • 67/ 75£T’ 106/ 

14 . . 

. . .131* 

15 - - 

. . . 150* 

17 . . 

. . .145® 

18 . . 

. . .119/ 

19 . . 

. . . I33« 

31 . . 

. 690, 1650 

2| • • 

. . . 142^ 

26 . . 

. . . 107^ 

27 • • 

. . . lai3 

30 • • 

. . . 133* 

32 . • 

... 60 d 

80, 3 • • 

• - • 5^ 

6 . . 

. . . 26^ 

8 . 85 «, 117 ?, i54«, 


Genesis 

31,34 . hi?, I24A,n. i, 
13a A, N. a. 

35 .*06/ 

36 . . . ao d, 37 d 

39 -23/, 74*. 75 oo 9 

7599 * 9 °A io 7' 

40 .67**, 76 a, 104^, 

1430,N.a,1673,N. 

41 . . . ; . 136 d 

4a.106/ 

44 .<59* 

45 .>«7“ 

47.i' 

5a. . ,149c, 1675 

53 .*45» 
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CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 

SELECT LIST OF STANDARD WORKS. 


DICTIONARIES.page i 

LAW. „ * 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ETC.. 

PHILOSOPHY, LOGIC, ETC. .... „ 6 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ETC. .... „ 7 

1. DICTIONARIES. 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, 

Founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological Society . 

Imperial 4 to. 



EDITED BY 

DR MURRAY. 





Present State of the Work. 

£ 

1. 

d . 

Vol. I. A, B 

By Dr. Murray 


a 

ia 

6 

VoL II. 0 

By Dr. Murray . 


a 

la 

6 

Vol. III. D, E 

By Dr. Murray and Mr. Bradley Half-morooco 

a 

ia 

6 

VoL IV. F, G 

By Mr. Bradley • 


a 

ia 

6 

Vol. V. H —K 

By Dr. Murray 


a 

ia 

6 



r L-Lap. 

0 

a 

6 

VoLVI. L—N 

By Mr. Bradley . 

. < Lap-Leisurely • . . 

0 

5 

0 



I Leisureness-Lief . . 

0 

a 

6 

Vol. VII. O, P 

By Dr. Murray 

. . 0-0nom&8tio . . . 

0 

5 

0 

Vol. VIII. Q—8 By Mr. Cbaioie . 

• . Q-. 

0 

a 

6 


The remainder of the work is in active preparation; the distribution of the 
letters into the volumes will be approximately as follows; 

Vol. VIII Q-S By Mr. Cbaioie. 

Vols. IX, X S-Z 

Orders can be given through any bookseller for the delivery of the remainder of 
the work either in complete Volumes or In Sections or in Parts. 

HALF-VOLUMES. The price of half-volumes, bound, with straight-grained 
persian leather back, cloth sides, gilt top, is £l 7 s. 6 d. each, or £13 15 s. for the ten 
now ready, namely, A, B, C-Comm., Comm.-Czech, D, E, F, G, H, I-K. 

SECTIONS. A single Section of 64 pages at a s. 6 d. or a double Section of ia8 
pages at 5s. is issued quarterly. 

PARTS. A Part (which is generally the equivalent of five single Sections 
and is priced at 12 s. 6 d.) is issued whenever ready. 

Nearly all the Parts and Sections in which Volumes I-V were first issued are 
still obtainable in the original covers. 

FORTHCOMING ISSUE, JANUARY 1, 1903. Lief-Lock. By Mr. 
Bradley. 


Oxford; Clarendon Press. London; Hknry Frowde, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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ENGLISH AND ROMAN LA W. 


A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, with 
an Appendix containing the Biblical Aramaic, based on the Thesaarna 
and Lexicon of Gesenius, by Francis Brown, D.D., 8. R. Driver, D.D., 
and 0 . A. Briggs, D.D. Parts I-X. Small 4to, as. 6 d. each. 

Thesanrns Syriacus : collegerunt Quatremfcre, Bernstein, Lorsbach, 

Arnoldi, Agrell, Field, Boediger: edidit R. Payne Smith, S.T.P. 

Vol. I, containing Fasciculi I-V, sm. fol., 5 1 . 5s. 

Vol. II, completing the work, containing Fasciculi VT-X, 81 . 8s. 

A Compendious Syriac Dictionary, founded upon the above. 

Edited by Mrs. Margoliouth. Parts I-III. Small 4to, 8s. 6 d. net each. 

The Work will he completed in Four Parts. 

A Dictionary of the Dialeots of Vernacular Syriac as spoken 
by the Eastern Syrians of Kurdistan, North-West Persia, and the Plain 
of Mo^ul. By A. J. Maclean, M.A., F.R.G.S. Small 4to, 15s. 

An English-Swahili Dictionary. By A. C. Madan, M.A. Second 

Edition , Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6 d. net . 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary. Etymologically and Philologically 
arranged, with special reference to cognate Indo-European Languages. 
By Sir M. Monier-Williams, M.A., K.C.LE.; with the collaboration of 
Prof. E. Leumann, Ph.D.; Prof. C. Cappeller, Ph.D.; and other scholars. 
New Edition, greatly Enlarged and Improved. Cloth, bevelled edges, 3I. 13s. 6 d.; 
half-morocco, 4Z. 4s. 

A Greek-English Lexicon. By H. G. Liddell, D.D., and 

Robert Scott, D.D. Eighth Edition , Revised. 4to. 1 1 . 16s. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, 
arranged on an Historical Basis. By W. W. Skeat, LittD. Third 
Edition. 4to. 2L 4s. 

A Middle-English Dictionary. By F. H. Stratmann. A new 

edition, by H. Bradley, MA. 4to, half-morocco. iL 11s. 6 d. 

The Student’s Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. By H. Sweet, M.A., 

Ph.D., LL.D. Small 4to. 8s. 6 d. net. 

An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based on the MS. collections of the 
late Joseph Bosworth, D.D. Edited and enlarged by Prof. T. N. Toller, 
M.A. Parts I-IIL A-SAR. 4to, stiff covers, 15s. each. Part IV, ( i, 
8ARr-SWlDRIAN. Stiff covers, 8s. 6 d. Part IV, f 2, SWtp-SNEL- 
tfTMEST, i8s.6d. 

An Icelandic-English Dictionary, based on the MS. collections of 
the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and completed by G. Vigftisson, 
M.A. 4to. 3 1. 7s. 


2. LAW. 


Anson. Principles of the 

English Law pf Contract, and of Agency 
in its Relation to Contract. By Sir 
W. R. Anson, D.C.L. Ninth Edition. 
8vo. 1 os. 6 d. 


Anson. Law and Custom of 

the Constitution. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Parti. Parliament. Third Edition. 
12s. 6 d. 

Part II. The Crown. Second Ed. 14s. 


Oxford: OUrendon Pirn 
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Bryce. Studies in History 

and Jurisprudence, a Vols. 8vo. 
By the Right Hon. J. Bryce, M.P. 
35s. net. 

Digby. An Introduction to 

the History qf the Law qf Real Property, 
BySir KenelmE. Digby,M.A. Fifth 
Edition, 8vo. ias. 6d. 

Grueber. Lex AquUia, By 

Erwin Grueber, Dr. Jur., M.A. 
8vo. 10a. 6d. 

Hall. International Law. 
By W. E. Hail, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
8vo. a as. 6 d. 

• - A TreatiseontheForeign 

Powers and Jurisdiction qf the British 
Or own. By W. E. Hall, M. A. 8vo. 
10s. 6 d. 

Holland. Elements of Juris¬ 
prudence. By T. E. Holland. D.C.L. 
Ninth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

- Studies in International 

Law. By T. E. Holland, D.C.L. 

8vo. 10s. 6d. 

- GentUis , Alberici , De 

lure Belli Libri Tres . Edidit T. E. 
Holland. LC.D. Small 4U), half¬ 
morocco. a 1 s. 

- The Institutes of Jus¬ 
tinian, edited as a recension of 
the Institutes of Gaius. by T. E. 
Holland. D.C.L. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Holland and ShadweU. Select 

Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By 
T. E. Holland, D.C.L.. and C. L. 
Shadwell, D.C.L. 8vo. 14s. 

Also sold in Parts, in paper covers— 
Part I. Introductory Titles, as. 6 d. 
Part II. Family Law. is. 

Part IIL Property Law. as. 6d. 
Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. 1), 
3s. 6 d. (No. a), 4s. 6d. 

Ilbert. The Government of 
India. Being a Digest of the 
Statute Law relating thereto. 
With Historical Introduction and 


Illustrative Documents. By Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert, K.C.S.I. 8vo, 
half-roan, a is. 

- Legislative Forms and 

Methods. 8vo, half-roan. 16s. 

Jenks. Modem Land Law. 

By Edward Jenks, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 

Jenkyns. British Rule and 

Jurisdiction beyond the Seas. By the 
late Sir Henry Jenkyns, K.C.B. 
With a Preface by Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert, K.C.S.I. 8vo, half-roan. 

16s. net. 

Markby. Elements of Law 

considered with reference to Principles qf 
OeneralJurisprudence . By Sir William 
Markby, D.C.L. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 
1 as. 6d. 

Moyle. Imperatoris Ius- 

tiniani Institutionum Libri Quattuor, 
with Introductions, Commentary, 
Excursus and Translation. By J. B. 
Moyle, D.C.L. Third Edition, a vols. 
8vo. Vol. I. 16s. Vol. II. 6s. 

- Contract of Sale in the 

Civil Law. 8vo. 10s. 6 d. 

Polloek and Wright. An 

Essay on Possession in the Common Law. 
By Sir F. Pollock, Bart., M.A., and 
SirB.S. Wright,B.C.L. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Post©. Gaii Institutionum 

Juris Civilis Commentarii Quattuor ; or, 
Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. 
With a Translation and Commen¬ 
tary by Edward Poste, M.A. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 18s. 

Sohm. The Institutes. A 

Text-book of the History and 
System of Roman Private Law. 
By Rudolph Sohm. Translated by 
J. C. Ledlie, B.C.L. With an 
Introduction by Erwin Grueber, 
Dr. Jur., M.A. Second Edition , revised 
and enlarged. 8vo. 18s. 

Stokes. The Anglo-Indian 

Codes. By Whitley Stokes, LL.D. 
Vol. I. Substantive Law. 8vo. 30s. 
Vol. II. Adjective Law. 8vo. 35s. 
First and Second Supplements to 
the above, 1887-1891. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Separately, No. 1, as.6d.; No. a,4*.6d. 


London 1 Henry Frowde, Amen Corner, E. C. 
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3. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ETC 


Adamnani Vita S. Columbae. 

Ed. J. T. Fowler, D.C.L. Crown 
8vo, half-bound, 8s. 6d. net (with 
translation, 95. 6d. net). 

Aubrey. ‘ Brief Lives,’ chiefly 

qf Contemporaries, set down by John 
Aubrey, between the Tears 1669 and 
1696. Edited from the Author’s 
MSS., by Andrew Clark, M.A., LL. D. 
With Facsimiles, 2 vols. 8vo. 25 s. 
Baeda eHistoria Ecclesiastica, 
etc. Edited by C. Plummer, M. A 
a vols. Crown 8vo. a is. net 
Barnard. Companion to Eng¬ 
lish History (.Middle Ages). With 97 
Illustrations. By F. P. Barnard, 
M.A Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 

Boswell’s Life of Samuel 

Johnson, LL.D. Edited by G. Birk- 
beck Hill, D.C.L. In six volumes, 
medium 8vo. With Portraits and 
Facsimiles. Half-bound. 3L 3s. 
Bright. Chapters of Early 

English Church History. By W. 
Bright, D.D. Third Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. With a Map. 8vo. ias. 

Bryce. Studies in History 

and Jurisprudence. By the Right 
Hon. J. Bryce, M.P. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
25s. net. 

Oasaubon(Isaac), I559 _I ^ I 4* 
By Mark Pattison. 8vo. 16s. 
Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion and Civil Wars in England. 
Re-edited from a fresh collation of 
the original MS. in the Bodleian 
Library, with marginal dates and oc¬ 
casional notes, by W. Dunn Macray, 
M.A., F.S.A. 6 vols. Crown8vo. ai. 5s. 
Earle. Handbook to the Land- 

Charters, and other Saxonic Documents. 
By John Earle, M. A Crown8vo.i6s. 

- The Alfred Jewel: An 

Historical Essay. With Illustra¬ 
tions and Map. Small 4to, buck¬ 
ram. 1 28. Cd. net. 

Earle and Plummer. Two of 

the Saxon Chronicles, Parallel , with 


Supplementary Extracts from the others. 
A Revised Text, edited, with Intro¬ 
duction, Notes, Appendices, and 
Glossary, by Charles Plummer, 
M A, on the basis of an edition by 
John Earle, M.A 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, half-roan. 

Vol. I. Text, Appendices, and 
Glossary. 10s. 6 d. 

Vol. II. Introduction, Notes, and 
Index. 1 28. 6 d. 

Freeman. , The History of 

Sicily from the Earliest Times. 

Vols. I and II. 8vo, cloth, a l. 2s. 
Vol. UL The Athenian and 
Carthaginian Invasions. 24s. 
VoL IV. From the Tyranny of 
Dionysios to the Death of 
Agathoklds. Edited by Arthur 
J. Evans, M.A. 21s. 

Freeman. The Reign of 

William Rufus and the Accession of 
Henry the First. By E. A. Freeman, 
D.C.L. a vols. 8vo. lL 16s. 

Gardiner. The Constitutional 

Documents of the Puritan Revolution, 
1628-1660. Selected and Edited 
by Samuel Rawson Gardiner, D. C. L. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Gross. The Gild Merchant; 

a Contribution to British Municipal 
History. By Charles Gross, Ph.D. 
a vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Hastings. Hastings and the 

RohiUa War. By Sir John Strachey, 
G.C.S.I. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Hill. Sources for Greek 

History between the Persian and Pelopon¬ 
nesian Wars. Collected and arranged 
by G. F. Hill, M.A 8vo. 10s. 6 d. 

Hodgkin. Italy and her In¬ 
vaders. With Plates & Maps. 8 vols. 
8vo. By T. Hodgkin, D.C.L. 

Vols. I-II. Second Edition. 42 s. 
Vols. III-IV. Second Edition. 36 s. 
Vols. V-VI. 36s. 

Vol. VII-VIII (1 completing the 
work). 245. 


Oxford : Clarendon Free*. 
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Johnson. Letters of Samuel 

Johnson, LL. D. Collected and Edited 
by G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. a vols. 
half-roan. 28s. 

- JohnsonianMiscellanies. 

avola. Medium 8vo, half-roan, a 8s. 

Kitohin. A History of France. 
With Numerous Maps, Plans, and 
Tables. By G. W. Kitohin,' D.D. 
In three Volumes. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, each 10a. 6 d. 

Vol. L to 1453. Vol. II. 1453- 
1624. Vol. III. 1624-1793. 

Kyd. The Works of Thomas 

Kyd. Edited from the original 
Texts, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Facsimiles. By F. S. Boas, 
M.A. 8vo. 15s. net. 

Le Strange. Baghdad during 
the Abbasid Caliphate. By G. Le 
Strange. 8vo. 16a. net 

Lewis (Sir G. Gornewcdl). 

An Essay on the Government of De¬ 
pendencies. Edited by C. P. Lucas, 
B.A. 8vo, half-roan. 14a. 

Lucas. Historical Geography 

Of the British Colonies. By C. P. Lucas, 
B.A. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 
Introduction. 4s. 6 d. 

Vol. I. The Mediterranean and 
Eastern Colonies (exclusive of 
India). 5 s. 

Vol. II. The West Indian Colo¬ 
nies. 7s. 6 d. 

Vol. III. West Africa. Second 
Edition , revised to the end 0/1899, 
by H. E . Egerton. 7a. 6 d. 

Vol. IV. South and East Africa. 
Historical and Geographical. 
9a. 6 d. 

Also VoL TV in two Parts— 

Part I. Historical, 6a. 6 d. 

Part II. Geographical, 3a. 6d. 
Vol. V. The History of Canada 
(Part I, New France). 6a. 

Ludlow. The Memoirs of 

Edmund Ludlow, Lieutenant-General of 
the Horse in the Army of the Common¬ 
wealth of England, 1625-1672. Edited 
by C. H. Firth, M.A. 2 vols. 36a. 


Maohiavelli. H Principe. 
Edited by L. Arthur Burd, M.A. 
With an Introduction by Lord 
Acton. 8vo. 14a. 

Merriman. Life and Letters of 
Thomas Cromwell. With a Portrait 
and Facsimile. By R. B. Merriman, 
B.Litt. 2 vols. 8vo. 18a. net. 

Morris. The Welsh Wars of 

Edward I. With a Map and Pedi¬ 
grees. By J. E. Morris, M.A. 8vo. 
9a. 6 d. net. 

Oman. A History of thePenin - 

\ solar War. 6 vols. 8vo. With Maps, 
Plans, and Portraits. By C. Oman, 
MA. Just Published. Vol. 1(1807-1809. 
From the Treaty of Fontainebleau 
to the Battle of Corunna). 14a. net. 

Payne. History of the New 
World called America. By E. J. 
Payne, M.A. 8vo. 

VoL I, containing The Discovery 
and Aboriginal America, 18a. 
Vol. II, Aboriginal America (con¬ 
cluded), 14a. 

Plummer. The Life and Times 

Of Alfred the Great. With an Appen¬ 
dix and Map. By Charles Plummer, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 5a. net 

Poole. Historical Atlas of 

Modem Europe from the decline of the 
Roman Empire, comprising also 
Maps of parts of Asia, Africa, and 
the New World, connected with 
European History. Edited by 
R. L. Poole, M.A. 5 1. 15a. 6 d. net. 
Prothero. Select Statutes and 

other Constitutional Documents, illustra¬ 
tive of the Reigns of Elisabeth and 
James I. Edited by G. W. Prothero, 
MA. Cr. 8vo. Edition 2. 10a. 6 d. 
Bamsay (Sir J.H.). Lancaster 

and York. (a.d. 1399-1485). 2 vols. 
8vo. With Index. 37s. 6 d. 

Bamsay (W. M.). The Cities 

and Bishoprics of Phrygia. 

Vol. I. Part I. The Lycos Valley 
and South-Western Phrygia. 
Royal 8vo. 18a. net. 

Vol. I. Part IL West and West- 
Central Phrygia. 21a. net. 


London: Henry Frowde, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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PHILOSOPHY ; LOGIC , 


Bank©. History of Eng¬ 
land, principally in the Seventeenth 
Century. By L. von Ranke. Trans* 
la ted under the superintendence of 
G. W. Kitchin, D.D., and C. W. 
Boase, M.A. 6 vols. 8vo. 63s. 
Revised Index, separately, is. 

Bashdall. The Universities of 

Europe in the Middle Ages. By Hast¬ 
ings Rashdall, M.A. 2 vols. (in 3 
Parts) 8vo. With Maps. 2 1 . 5s. net 

Bhfa. Studies in the Arthur¬ 
ian Legend. By John Rh^s, MJL 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

- Celtic Folklore: Welsh and 

Manx. By the same. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Scaccario. De NeceSbariis 

Observantiis Scacearii Dialogue. Com¬ 
monly called Dialogusde Scaccario. 
By Richard, Son of Nigel, Treasurer 
of England and Bishop of London. 
Edited by Arthur Hughes, C. G. 
Crump, and C. Johnson. 8vo, 
12s. 6 d. net. 

Smith’s Lectures on Justice, 

Police, Revenue and Arms. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by 
Edwin Cannan. 8vo. 10s. 6 d. net. 

- Wealth of Nations. 

With Notes, by J. E. Thorold Rogers, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 2 is. 


Stephens. The Principal 

Speeches qf the Statesmen and Orators of 
the French Revolution , 1789-1795. 
By H. Morse Stephens. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 21s. 

Stubbs. Select Charters and 

other Illustrations of English Constitu¬ 
tional History , from the Earliest Times 
to the Reign if Edward I. Arranged 
and edited by W. Stubbs, D.D., 
late Bishop of Oxford. Eighth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6 d. 

- The Constitutional His¬ 
tory of England , in its Origin and 
Development. Library Edition. 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 21 . 8s. 

Also in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. each. 

- Seventeen Lectures on 

the Study of Mediaeval and Modem 
History and kindred subjects. Crown 
8vo. Third Edition, revised and en¬ 
larged. 8s. 6 d. 

- Begistrvm Sacrum 

Anglicanum. Small 4>to. Second 
Edition. 10s. 6 d. 

Swift (F. D.). The Life and 

Times qf James the First of Aragon. 
By F. D. Swift, B.A. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Vinogradoff. Villainage in 

England. Essays in English Medi¬ 
aeval History. By Paul Vinogradoff. 
8vo, half-bound. 16s. 


4. PHILOSOPHY. LOGIC. ETC. 


Bacon. Novum Organum. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
&c., by T. Fowler, D.D. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 15 s. 

Berkeley. The Works of 

George Berkeley , D.D ., formerly Bishop 
qf Cloyne; including many qf his writ¬ 
ings hitherto unpublished. With Pre¬ 
faces, Annotations, Appendices, 
and an Account of his Life, by A. 
Campbel 1 Fraser, Hon.D. C.L., LL. D. 
New Edition in 4 vols., crown 8vo. 
34s. 

- The Life and Letters , 

with an account of his Philosophy. By 
A. Campbell Fraser. 8vo. 16s. 


Bosanquet. Logic; or, the 

Morphology qf Knowledge. By B. 
Bosanquet, M.A. 8vo. 21s. 

Butler. The Works of Joseph 

Butler, D.C.L., sometime Lord Bishop 
of Durham. Edited by the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 2 vols. 
Medium 8vo. 14s. each. 

Campagnae. The Cambridge 

Platonists : being Selections from the 
writings of Benjamin Whichcote, 
John Smith, and Nathanael Culver- 
wel, with Introduction by E. T. 
Campagnae, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6 d. net. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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Fowler. Logic; Deductive and 

Inductive, combined in a single 
volume. Extra fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

Fowler and Wilson. The 

Principles of Morals. By T. Fowler, 
D.D., and J. M. Wilson, B.D. 8vo, 
cloth. 14s. 

Green. Prolegomena to Ethics. 

By T. H. Green, M.A. Edited by 
A. C. Bradley, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

Hegel. The Logic of Hegel. 

Translated from the Encyclopaedia 
of the Philosophical Sciences. With 
Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel's 
Logic and Philosophy. By W. Wal¬ 
lace, M.A. Second Edition, Revised 
and Augmented. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. each. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind. 

Translated from the Encyclopaedia 
of the Philosophical Sciences. With 
Five Introductory Essays. By Wil¬ 
liam Wallace, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8 vo. 1 os. 6 d. 

Hume’s Treatise of Human 

Nature. Edited, with Analytical 
Index, by L. A. Selby-Bigge, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

- Enquiry concerning 

the Human Understanding , and an 
Enquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals. Edited by L. A. Selby-Bigge, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

Leibniz. The Monadology and 
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